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ARTICLE I. 
Sm WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., AND PHRENOLOGY. 


I. CORRESPONDENCE PUBLISHED IN THE CALEDONIAN 
MERCURY BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND 
DR SPURZHEIM, AND BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HA- 
MILTON AND MR GEORGE COMBE. : 


Lerren reom Sin WiLLiam HAMILTON, BART. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sır, — The report of Dr Spurzheim’s lectures on Phrenology, 
published in your paper of last Thursday, contains allusions to 
me of such a nature, that I cannot with propriety suffer them to 

without an immediate correction of their inaccuracy. What 
Dr Spurzheim may state within the walls of his lecture-room I 
have taken no pporno of learning; and I certainly should 
not have deemed it incumbent on me to notice any observations 
relative to my proceedings, had these not been thus obtruded 
on my attention, and published to the world. 

Dr Spurzheim complains that I have acted unfairly, in refus- 
ing to print the papers against Phrenology which I read before 
the Royal Society, and in not openly discussing the opinions 
which Í had ventured to attack. ore thus animativerting on 
my conduct, he was certainly bound to have ascertained the ac- 
. curacy of his allegations; and he ought therefore to have known, 
from my correspondence with Mr Combe, (to, be read in the 
Fifteenth Number of the Phrenological Journal,) that, far from 
refusing to publish these papers, I explicitly declared that I only 
awaited the decision of the umpires appointed to rt in re- 
gard to the truth or falsehood of certain essential phenomena, 
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ARTICLE I. 
Sm WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr., AND PHRENOLOGY. 


I~-CORRESPONDENCE PUBLISHED IN THE CALEDONIAN 
MERCURY BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND 
DR SPURZHEIM, AND BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HA- 
MILTON AND MR GEORGE COMBE. “ 


Lerrer From Sir WILLIAX HAMILTox, Barr. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sin, The report of Dr n lectures on Phrenology, 
published in your paper of last Thursday, contains allusions to 
me of such a nature, that I cannot with propriety suffer them to 

without an immediate correction of their inaccuracy. What 
Dr Spurzheim may state within the walls of his lecture-room I 
have taken no opportunity of learning; and I certainly should 
not have deemed it incumbent on me to notice any observations 
relative to my proceedings, had these not been thus obtruded 
on my attention, and published to the world. 

Dr Spurzheim complains that I have acted unfairly, in refus- 
ing to print the papers against Phrenology which I read before 
the Royal Society, and in not openly discussing the opinions 
which I had ventured to attack. ore thus animativerting on 
my conduct, he was certainly bound to have ascertained the ac- 
curacy of his allegations ; and he ought therefore to have known, 
from my correspondence with Mr Combe, (to. be read in the 
Fifteenth Number of the Phrenological Journal,) that, far from 
refusing to publish these papers, I explicitly declared that I only 
awaited the decision of the umpires appointed to report in re- 
gard to the truth or falsehood of certain essential phenomena. 

Vat. V.—No XVII. A 
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in order that both parties might have in common an indisput- 
able foundation of reality, on which to establish or to refute the 
hypothesis in question. (See p. 404.) If any hardship be felt 
by Dr Spurzheim at the delay thua necessarily occasioned, this 
cannot with justice be attributed to me; but though it would 
be preposterous, undef these circumstances, to publish my ar- 
gument before the state of the decisive facts on which it pro- 
ceeds is recognized as correct, it will certainly be admitted that 
I act with equal fairness and intrepidity, and afford to Dr Spurz- 
heim the most advantageous opportunity of subverting my ob- 
jections to his doctrine, by allowing, nay urging him to disprove, 

a comparison with nature, the positions of fact on which the 
objections are established. I am willing to join issue with Dr 
Spurzheim, as with Mr Combe, in periling the whole question 
on the truth or falsehood of the propositiona I am soon. to pro- 

Res non verba queso. 

Dr Spurzheim seems to sup that the objections I alleged 
against Phrenology were founded, not on sensible appearances, 
but on speculative opinions ; not on my own observations, but 
on the authority of others. 

It is true, that in the first paper which I read before the Royal 
Society, in attempting to prove that the consequences of the 
theory were diametrically opposite to those so fondly deduced 
from it by its supporters, I only indirectly assailed the doctrine 
itself, through the logical incompetency of those on whose au- 
thority it rested ; and I there endeavoured merely to establish 
a general presumption, that the same causes of error—the same 
prepossession, partiality, and enthusiasm—would be found in 
the constitution of Phrenology to have vitiated the observation 
of the fundamental facts, which, in their reasonings on its con- 
sequences, were displayed by the Phrenologists in the chimerical 
superstgucture reared on so incongruous a basis. I did not at- 
tempt to show that Phrenology was false, because it immedi- 
ately involved the conclusions of fatalism, materialism, and 
atheism, but that, as the Phrenologists were so egregiously de- 
ceived in maintaining that their doctrine supplied the most se- 
cure foundation of moral liberty, of the immateriality of mind, 
and of religion, naturab and revealed, we were entitled to infer 
the probability, that they were equally deluded in the slippery 
task of authenticating and applying the phenomena which con- 
dition or constitute the theory itself. It was only subsequently 
to the reading of this paper, that I satisfied myself that this ana- 
logical inference was correct; and in the second paper I applied 
myself exclusively to show, that the determining and integral 
facts of Phrenology, when not merely selected specialties, were 
either petitory or false. 

Petiiory— Because Phrenology assumes the very facts, of whose 
existence, otherwise established, it could only, as a legitimate 
hypothesis, attempt to explain the law. Professing to demonstrate 
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as its law the co-relation between the two phenomena of menial 
manifestation and cerebral deve ent, phenomena which were 
necessarily supposed cognizable in themselves; Phrenology is 
compelled, however, to resort to sundry subsidiary hypotheses 
in order to evince the reality of the latter fact, and is only able 
to equalize them with each other by postulating, in its definition 
of develo, t, the occult quality of internal structure, an ex- 
ploded eory of the temperaments, and a baseless distinction 

een activity and power. And even in so far as the more 
discoverable phenomenon of Size was allowed to constitute de- 
velopment, though their doctrine was solely a doctrine pro- 
portion, the Phrenologists, vacillating at their convenience be- 
tween the different standards of absolute, of relative, and even 
of topical size, have, to this hour, never yet established on any 
of these standards a fixed scale, in reference to which alone could 
their statements of comparison, be held significant of aught but 
the fancy of the individual manipulator. 

False—Because the anatomical positions which Phrenology 
assumes, either as the conditions of its proof, or as the most cen- 
tain of its constitutive elements, were, as far as I could bring 
these to examination, not only untrue, but even at the greatest 
possible distance from the truth. Resolved to take nothing up- 
on trust, I had’ (during the interval between my two papers 
looked with some attention both at nature and at books; an 
notwithstanding my anticipation, was astonished to find that 
many facts, lying at the root of the hypothesis, and which the 
Phrenologists coolly postulated as indisputable, were diametri- 
cally ppposed to all that nature manifested, and other physiolo- 
gists observed. As a merely casual investigator, I was cer- 
tainly glad to find that my own observations were, in general, 
confirmed by the concurrent testimony of all impartial anato- 
mists; but I never allowed any weight of authority to supersede 
a personal examination of the fact. On several points Í could 
appeal to natural appearances alone, and overlooked many state- 
ments of the most accurate inquirers, because unable to verify 
them by any adequate induction of my own. 

„We go not to books,” says Dr Spurzheim, “ for support, 
* but with our five senses to nature ; and no king nor emperor, 
no Hamilton, no Gall, no Spurzheim, can determine what na- 
* ture will do.” No one cay assuredly reproach the founders 
of the new doctrine with any dependence upon authority ; 
but as all anatomists must be wrong if they are right, and 
as the fate of their hypothesis must finge on the correctness 
of its authors, the question is of some interest :—Did Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim believe always what they perceived in nature, 
or did they not often perceive only what they were predisposed 
to believe? To bring this problem to a final issue appeared, 
bowever, a matter of no inconsiderable difficulty. These two 

ists, as I have elsewhere observed, had for thirty years 
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been advancing certain statements in regard to the anatomy of 
the cranium and brain. These statements, in their truth or false- 
hood, involved the possibility or impossibility of the new opinion; 
and these statements were, in many instances, precisely the reverse 
of all that every other anatomist maintained. When the attention 
of those most competent tu judge was occasionally attracted to 
the theory, the truth of these novelties was of course peremptor- 
ily denied. But the confidence with which its authors always 
asserted the superior accuracy of their observations,—the appa- 
rent impossibility of being deceived in what were at once facts 
of vital importance to the system, and, in most instances, of easy 
discovery, if not of obtrusive notoriety,—-and, in fine, the unac- 
quaintance too generally prevalent upon subjects of this nature, 
All èontributed to obtain for the fashionable doctrine a crowd 
of converts, zealous, if not always intelligent, in their faith. Ar- 
mentum pessimi turba. But if the contradictions of the most 
lustrious anatomists were either wholly overlooked, or thought 
sufficiently refuted by the re-assertion of the litigious point by 
some partial adherent of the system, how was I, a mere anato- 
mical interloper, to hope that any statements of mine, however 
atticulate and correct, should meet with that attention which 
had not been obtained by the weighty authorities of Blumen- 
bach, Hufeland, Wenzel, Monro, Magendie, Dumoulines, Ru- 
dolphi, Flourens, &c.? Confident, however, in the strength of 
my position, I was persuaded that I had only to constrain the 
Phrenologists to interrogate nature and to proclaim her answers, 
to prove, even to themselves, the fallacy of their best-established 
observations ; while a concession of facts extorted from them, 
in opposition to all their previous asseverations, would at once 
excite the curiosity of the public, and subvert for ever all confi- 
dence in the credit of phrenological experience. This I hoped 
to accomplish by a mutual reference to umpires ; as I was sure 
that my opponents had, like myself, no other end than the dis- 
covery and propagation of the truth. I accordingly proposed 
to Mr George Combe, (the most distinguished of our Scottish 
Phrenologists, and who had done me the honour of proposing 
to reply to my objections against the doctrine he so ably sup- 
ported.) to bring the whole question to a decision of anatomical 
net. So long,” I observed, as Phrenology is the compari- 
„son of two hypothetical quantities,—a science of proportion 
“ without a determinate standard and an acknowledged scale, — 
ec go long as it can be maintained, that its facts, even if not as- 
“ sumptive, constitute only a partial induction, which can never 
ce represent the universality of nature, I deem it idle to dispute 
* about the applications of a law which defines no phenomena, 
“ and the truth of an hypothesis which has no legal constitu- 
“ tion. But let us take, not the hypothesis in itself, but the 
ce foundations on which it rests,—let us take facts, not of occult 
* proportion, but of palpable existence,—facts which prove, not 
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te the probability, but the possibility of the doctrine,—and, on 
* the truth or falsehood of the phrenological statements in re- 
„ gard to these, I am content to join issue in regard to the cre- 
r dibility of the opinion, and to the confidence that ought to be 
“ accorded to its founders. In making this proposal, I concede 
* every thing, and ask nothing in return. I agree to stake the 
ce decision of the controversy on your proving, not the truth, but 
the mere e of the doctrine. In refuting this possibi- 
“ lity, I bind myself to prove, not simply, that the assertions of 
“ Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in regard to the fundamental condi- 
tions of their hypothesis, are false, but that they are diametri- 
call opposite to the truth. My proof shall rest, not only on the 
concurrent testimony of anatomists, but on the notorious evi- 
* dence of an extensive induction of crania, previously purged 
“on any general principle you may propose; and I am con- 
“ tented to leave to yourself the nomination of the umpires by 
“ whom the result shall be determined.” 

Mr Combe, as was to be expected, frankly accepted the con- 
ditions, but declined nominating the umpires, who were accord- 
ingly appointed in the usual way. Dr Scott was named by Mr 
Combe, Professor Christison by me, and Mr Syme by the two 
other arbiters. I proposed for their determination the following 
conflicting propositions :— 

I. Phrenological Proposition.—In old age the walls of the 
skull increase in thickness, and the cases in which the cranial 
bones wax thinner, as the subject declines in life, constitute ex- 
ceptions from the general rule. 

Counter Proposition.—The rule is here the exception, and the 
II. Peres Maintained by Spurzh 

. Phre ical Proposition.—(Maintained by Spurzheim 
Young and adult 1 have no cavities between the tables of 
the frontal bone ; and the real frontal sinuses occur only in old 
persons, or after chronic insanity. 

Counter Proposition.— The absence of the sinus in young and 
adult subjects, so far from constituting the universal law, is a 
rare, if not a doubtful, anomaly. í 

III. Phrenological Proposition.— Before the age of twelve or 
fourteen, the frontal sinus never, or almost never, exists. 

Counter Proposition.—Before this age the sinus is frequently, 
if not generally, present. 

IV. Phrenological Proposition.—The frontal sinuses are rarely 
to be found in women. 

Counter Propositions.—1. These cavities are rarely absent in 
the female cranium. 2. Even more rarely than in the male. 

V. Phrenological Proporition.— The sinus, when present, be- 
trays its existence and extent by an irregular elevation of a pe- 

iar character, constituting a bony crest or ridge, or blister, 
and is distinguished from the forms under which the phrenolo- 
gical organs are developed. 
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Counter Proposition.—There is no correlation between the ex- 
istence and extent of a sinus, and the existence and extent of 
any such elevation, whether superciliary or glabellar :—either 
may be present without the other; and when both are co- 
existent, they hold no reciprocal proportion in their dimensions, 
or in their figure. Neither is there any form of cranial develop- 
ment which excludes the subjacent presence of a sinus. onl 

. Phre: ical P. ition.—In ordinary cases the sinus only 

extends an — over two organs (Size and Lower Individu- 
ality), or, at most, partially affects a third (Locality). 

‘ounter Proposition-—In very ordi cases the sinus covers 
a greatly larger proportion of the supposed organs, and fre- 
quently affects more than a third part of the whole thirty-six. 

VII. Phrenological Proposition.—The opposite sides of the 
cranium are in general commensurate; and, when not symme- 
trical, this inequality is the effect, and consequently the index of 
disease in the brain. th 

Counter Proposition.—The ite sides of the cranium are 
very rarely symmetrical, very frequent] widely different in de- 
velopment ; and this disproportion is seldom the consequence of 
any, morbid affection. . „ 

III. Phrenological Proposition. The convolutions of the 
opposite hemispheres of the human brain are almost perfectly 
symmetrical. 

Counter P. ition.—Neither on the upper nor on the under 
surface of the brain, and in no age or sex of the human subject, 

. have the convolutions of the two hemispheres any recipr 
symmetry, but differ remarkably from each other in figure, con- 
nexion, situation, length, and breadth. 

Note.—In the brain of the horse, which is adduced by Gall 
as an example of an absolutely perfect symmetry, the cere- 
bral convolutions are also widely dissimilar. 

IX. Phrenological Proposition —The whole brain (encephalon) 
does not in general attain its full complement of sise till thirty, 
and in many individuals not till forty years of age. 

Counter Proposition.—From the age of seven the cerebral 
mass gains little or nothing in volume ; and the increase of the 
head about the time of puberty, and afterwards, is determined by 
the greater development of the cranial bones, muscles, integu- 
ments, and hair. 

X. Phrenological Proposition—The cerebellum only attains 
its full relative proportion to the brain proper, from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-six. 

Counter Proposition.—The cerebellum reaches this proportion 
many years before puberty, and even probably as early as three 
years old. 

XI. Phrenological Proparition.— In male animals the cerebel- 
lum, proportionally even to their larger brain, is generally 
greater than the cerebellum of females of the same kind; and 
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this difference is still more decided in man than in the other 
species of animals. 

Counter Proposition—The cerebellum of women (and the 
analogy probably holds true throughout nature) is, on an aver- 

, and tx proportion to their smaller heads, much larger than 

e cerebellum of men. 

XII. Phresological Proposition——As the female cerebellum, 
even in proportion to a lesser brain, is relatively smaller than 
the male, the ratio of its inferiority in size will be greatly in- 
creased, if the two parts are compared directly with each other, 
according to their absolute proportions. `. 

Counter Proposition. Though on a smaller head, the cerebel- 
lum of women (and probably the same is true of other females, 
as com with other males) is, on the average, absolutely 
larger that of men. 

II. Phrenological Proposition.— In women, as more fre- 
quently actuated by a strong natural propensity to devotion, the 
organ of Theosophy or Veneration isin general more largely de- 
veloped than in men. 

Counter Proposition.—The manifestation cannot be denied ; 
but those dimensions of the head which determine the size of 
the supposed organ of religious sentiment are proportionally, 
even to the er size of the female head, much less, on the 
average, in women than in men. 

XIV. Phrenological Proposition.—As the knowing faculties” 
are in full energy at a much earlier period than the reflectivé,” 
the lower region of the brow, slong which the organs of the for. 
mer are distributed, is found more largely developed in children 
than the superior parts of the forehead, in which arè situated the 
organs of the latter. 

Counter Proposition —The manifestation is notorious ; but the 
heads of children are peculiarly and remarkably distinguished 
from those of adults, by the greater development of the higher 
region of the brow, as compared with the smaller development 
of the lower. 

In all of these, the Phrenological position (with, perhaps, a sin- 
gie exception) is to be found, virtually or in terms, in the writ- 
ings of the two fathers of Phrenology. The seventh was at least ` 
maintained by Mr Combe. 

The decision of several of these points requires the dissection, 
in the recent subject, of a considerable number of male and fe- 
male, of young and adult heads ; an induction of this kind may 
consequently require some delay. The consideration of those 
propositions which require only an examination of a sufficient 
Complement of crania, and which can therefore be at all times 
rapidly and easily accomplished, the umpires have agreed to 
postpone. These, however, involve at once the most numerous, 
and the most important of the facts at issue; and nothing can 
be easier or more opportune, than for Dr Spurzheim to mani- 
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fest, if that be possible, the futility of my counter propositions, 
the confirmation of which would completely eviscerate his sys- 
tem. It fortunately also happens, that no difficulty can occur in 
determining the crania, on which the experiment should be 
made. There is extant, in the Royal Museum of Natural His- 
tory, a series of fifty skulls from the catacombs of Paris, selected 
in illustration of Phrenology, numbered, the sex discriminated, 
and the developments noted, by Dr Spurzheim himself. These 
cannot, therefore, by any, far less by Dr Spurzheim, be regarded 
as unfairly adduced in opposition to the ine in support of 
which they were procured. On these, though far from exhibit. 
ing an average favourable to my positions, J am content to rest 
the decision of the contested points. By them alone the second, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, eleven, twelfth, and thirteenth propositions can 
be satisfactorily determined. The eighth can be decided by the 
dissection of any single brain. If that. were thought expedient, 
the first, ninth, and tenth might be brought to proof, by examin. 
ing the crania in the different anatomical collections; and the 
fourteenth, by measuring the heads of any twenty adults, and the 
heads of the same number of children, in one of the junior 
classes of a parish-school. I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, W. Han rot. 
16, King Street, 19th January, 1828. 


LETTER FROM Dr SPURZHEIM. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sin, — our paper of Monday last contains a long communica. 
tion from Sir William Hamilton, in answer to the remarks on 
his proceedings concerning Phrenology, as published in your 
paper on a former occasion. I beg that you will oblige me by 
inserting in your next number, if convenient, the following 
repiy :— 

SA William is mistaken in thinking that I complained of his 
acting unfairly. He may learn from his friends amongst my 
numerous auditors, that I never used a single expression offen- 
sive to his personal character ; that, on the contrary, in my first 
lecture I gave him credit for his acting openly, and compared 
his doing so with the concealed conduct of anonymous review- 
ers. As his motto, Res non verba queso, has been mine long 
ago, I ask him at once, where in my works he read that, lst, 
“‘ The sinus, when present, betrays its existence and extent by 
an irregular elevation of a peculiar character constituting a 
“bony crest, or ridge, or blister?” (See his Vth Phrenological 
Proposition.)—2d, “ That the opposite sides of the cranium are 
‘* jn general commensurate ; and, when not symmetrical, this ir- 
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- regularity is the effect, and consequently the index of disease 
e jn the brain?” (See his VIIth Phrenological Proposition.)}— 
And, 3d, that The lower region of the brow is found more 
“largely developed in children than the superior parts of the 
“ forehead ?” (See his XIVth Phrenologi Proposition.) I 
declare these three statements to be inexact, and deny them to 
-be my opinions. l 

With respect to the greater number of his counter proposi- 
tions, Sir William refers the public and myself to fifty skulls in 
the Museum of Natural History at Edinburgh. As he styles 
Dr Gall and myself theorists, and accuses us as being “the most 
“ worthless of observers,” your readers may be glad to become 
acquainted with Sir William's accuracy in observing, and his 
close reasoning in drawing inferences from his observations. He 
-comes forward with fifty skulls of persons of whom he knows 
neither age nor condition of life, neither character nor talent. 
These skulls were picked out by myself in the catacombs of 
Paris, among thousands of skulls, on account of their singular 
shapes, in order to send them to the Phrenologists of Edin- 
burgh, as proofs against the Edinburgh Review, which had af- 
firmed that such different forms of heads as we speak of are not 
to be found in nature, and never existed. They were forward- 
ed by Mr Royer of the Jardin du Roi of Paris, to this city, 
-with this intention, and are evidently anomalies. It is farther 
known to a certainty, that an immense quantity of bones was 
carried to the catacombs of Paris from the church-yard Des In- 
nocens, when it was changed into a market-place. It is also cer. 
tain that in the church-yard Des Innocens, the very canaille of 
Paris, and the lower classes of the quartiers de St Denis and de 
St Martin, were buried. Now, I leave it to the public to de- 
cide on the merit of Sir William’s accuracy in observing, and of 
the fairness of bis inferences, when he takes singular, and 
several of them monstrous configurations, as types of female 
heads, whilst some of them were perhaps poissardes, or even 

itutes. If Sir William has no facility of collecting skalls 
of boys and girls, men and women, why does he not compare 
living persons, in order to convince himself, that among the na- 
tive females in all good families in Edinburgh, there is probabl 
not one single specimen of head similar fo those skulls which 
he holds out as standard forms of females, and on which “ he 
s is content to rest the decision of the contested points?” If 
this be accuracy of observation, I confess it is beyond my power 
of comprehension. 

I also wish to Sir William success in proving to the medical 
world, that “the cerebellum reaches its full relative pro- 
ion to the brain, probably at the age of three years (see 
Xth Counter Proposition) ; that the cerebellum of women 
‘c is, on an average, and in proportion to their smaller heads, 
** much larger than the cerebellum of men; and that this ana- 
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“ logy probably holds true throughout nature (his XIth Coun- 
“ ter Proposition); that though in a smaller head the cerebel- 
* lum of women is, on an average, absolutely larger than that 
of men, and that probably the same is trub of other females 
“ as compared with other males (his XIIth Counter Proposi- 
“ tion); that from the age of seven the cerebral mass gains 
“ little or nothing in volume, and that the increase of the head, 
“ about the time of puberty and afterwards, is determined by 
ce the greater development of the cranial bones, muscles, inte- 
“ guments, and hair (his IXth Counter Proposition); and that 
“in very ordinary cases the sinus ie the ently larger 
ec proportion of the supposed organs, and frequently affects more 
ec than a third of the chirey-sir, (his Vith Counter Proposition.) 
If Sir William can demonstrate these his assertions, his name 
will undoubtedly rank very high among those of illustrious ana~ 
tomists. I assure the learned gentleman, that I am no less 
anxious than he is to derive my knowledge from nature, and 
that I shall always be ready to learn from him, when he can 
show me in nature what I did not know. But, after all, is he 
not premature in his conclusions, when, by his own showing, 
the which he assumes are still unsupported by any existe 
ing evidence? Should he not have had supposed facts es- 
tablished incontrovertibly before he sppeared as a champion? 
Finally, coming to the conclusion, I beg your readera do re- 
mark, that the fifty skulls in the Museum of Natural History 
do not furnish satisfactory proof to determine Sir William's 
second, fourth, fifth, sixth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Coun- 
ter Propositions; that his 8th Phrenological Proposition is not 
to be found in any of my works; that hia 9th and 10th Counter 
Propositions cannot be proved ia comparing the different indi- 
viduals with each other; but that the same individual must be 
observed at three years, at seven years, and in adult age; and 
that, as stated above, his 14th Phrenological Proposition is 
merely assumed. 

I heartily invite Sir William Hamilton to attend my lectures 
and witness my demonstrations, and then he will prosecute the 
inquiry with more satisfaction to himself, and benefit to Phre- 
nology. Meanwhile, I repeat the offer made in Mr Combe’s 
letter of 22d November, to meet him before as many judges as 
he chooses to bring forward—to consider all the evidence he 
may be pleased to adduce in support of his assertions—and to 
answer his objections. I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


. J. SpurzuHein, M. D. 
_ Edinburgh, 28d January, 1828. 
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Lzrrzr FROM Mz GOR Coman. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sim,—In your paper of the 2lst January, Sir William Ha- 
milton has published a statement regarding the phrenological 
reference lately entered into between him and me, on which I 
leave to offer a few remarks. ' 
two several occasions Sir William read essays in opposi- 
tion to Phrenology before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
the knowledge that the laws of that Society prohibited not only 
visitors, but even members, from entering into controversial de- 
bate ; so that he was in safety to make whatever assertions, 
and draw whatever inferences, were most agreeable to himself, 
without fear of contradiction on the part of the Phrenologists. 
He availed himself of this advantage ; and, s0 far as boldness 
of assertion and latitude of inference could refute facts, and 
overcome legitimate reasoning, he appeared to triumph over 
Phrenology. He was called upon du ing a period of many 
months, by the conductors of the Phrenological Journal 
and by myself, to publish his Essays, but in vain. In April, 
1827, his benevolence, co-operating with his love of truth, 
poe him to convert his essays into a popular lecture against 
hrenology, which he delivered for the benefit of the distressed 
operatives, within the College, to a numerous audience of ladies 
and gentlemen. It again happened that, when I offered to re- 
piy to him on the spot, at the termination of his lecture, he 
iscovered that the rules of the University excluded all who 
were not invested with an academical gown from opening their 
lips within its walls. I then challenged him to transfer his lec- 
ture to the Assembly Rooms; but this also he discovered was 
not consistent with an academical etiquette. I therefore repeat- 
ed the call for publication, and in the interim gave a lecture on 
Phrenology in the Assembly Rooms, in answer to such of his 
objections as I had been able to comprehend. Previous to 
this time, Sir William Hamilton had assigned want of leisure 
as the chief reason for deferring his publication ; but, aware of 
the impression made by the lecture in the Assembly Rooms, 
which was attended by nearly six hundred individuals, he there- 
G roduced a long series of cast ahem ro e 
and offered to ma them ste umpires. Pak ing aroma any 
rtunity of meeting him to escape, I acceded to this propo. 
BI bats in a letter addressed to him, dated 9th May, I repeat. 
ed what had previously been stated, that “ there are at least a 
* hundred thousand educated men in Britain, every way quali- 
« fied to judge of the points in dispute, merely by reading your 
“ statements and my answers to 3 and with such a body 
* of umpires to appeal to, a public discussion appears greatly 
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* preferable” to a private reference. He, however, insisted on 
the private arbitration. 

Accordingly, in July, 1827, the umpires met, and after two 
long discussions about the terms of the propositions and answers“ 
to be submitted to judgment, they proceeded to consideration of 
the evidence. Sir illiam Hamilton was the attacking party, 
and, being called upon for proof of his assertions, produc 
twelve or thirteen skulls, part of a larger number selected by 
Dr Spurzheim from the catacombs at Paris, and transmitted to 
the College Museum of Edinburgh. I stated to the umpires 
that these skulls had been sel „ Not as specimens of average 
human crania, but expressly as instances of extreme develop- 
ment of particular organs, intended for the purpose of showing 
the wide variety of form in which the human skull existed in 
nature, the assertions of Drs Gall and Spurzheim on this point 
having been confidently denied by the Edinburgh Review. 
Further, I remarked that the age, and, in some instances, the 
sex of the individuals were doubtful,—and therefore objected to 
their being received as proper evidence of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s propositions. After hearing Sir William at great length 
on the subject, the umpires unanimously set aside the whole 
skulls produced by him, as incompetent to support his proposi- 
tions. 

The next meeting of the umpires was held in November 
last; but Sir William was still unfurnished with any new or 
better specimens, and in consequence the judges condescended 
to take upon themselves the duty of doing what he ought to 
have done before he made a single assertion on the subject, 
namely, performing a course of dissections, in which the age, 
sex, and disease of the individuals could be perfectly ascertained. 
Since this resolution was adopted, they have examined one or 
two cases, and it may require years before they find a sufficient 
number to enable them to arrive at any general result. And 
even after they shall have come toa conclusion, their decision 
will still be that of only three individuals; and, however distin- 
guished they may be for talents and attainments, the philoso- 
phical world will be as little dis to bow implicitly to their 
award asto the assertions of Sir William Hamilton himself. 
With great deference, therefore, the proposal to constitute the 
medical men of Britain the umpires was rational and philoso- 
phical, and ought at once to have been adopted. 

In the letter to Dr A. Combe, dated lst May, 1827, published 
in the Phrenological Journal, Sir William Hamilton writes thus: 


The. ans wers to Sir William Hamilton's propositions, submitted by me to 
the umpires, were the same as those stated in Dr Spurzheim’s letter to you of 
this date; and, in particular, I denied that it had been any doctrine of mine 
that i ty in the opposite sides of the cranium ‘+ is the effect, and con- 
“t sequently the index, of the disease in the brain,” 
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— I have only to say, that Gall and. Spurzheim are the only 
authentic representatives of their own doctrine,” and that 
Gall and Spurzheim are the only authors I propose to refute,” 
—and he frequently repeated this statement on subsequent oc- 
casions.. On 22d November, therefore, when I had ascertained 
that Dr Spurzheim intended to lecture in Edinburgh, I wrote 
to Sir Wiliam, and proposed that he should meet Dr S. on his 
arrival in January, 1828, and proceed with him to a final ter- 
mination of the points in dispute; but Sir William declined this 


ere I beg leave to observe, lst, That the very offer by Sir 
William of a private reference to umpires, in place of a public 
discussion, indicated a consciousness, on his part, that he was 
not in possession of evidence sufficient to make good his asser- 
tions; 2dly, That the rejection by the umpires of the whole evi- 
dence produced by him, as inadequate to sup his proposi- 
tions, positively establishes, that in the Royal Society, and in his 
popular lecture, he indulged in assertions of which he possessed 
no legitimate proof; 3dly, That his refusal to meet Dr Spurz- 
heim, and conclude the arbitration with him, betrayed a decided 
want of confidence in the positions which he had undertaken to 
defend ; and, finally, that if he shall now reject the invitation 
made to him by Dr Spurzheim to attend his lectures, just about 
to commence, ori the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the 
brain, so as to learn what Phreno really is, of which, up to 
this hour, he appears to be imperfi y informed ; and if he shall 
fail to accept Dr Spurzheim's challenge to bring forward evi- 
dence of his objections during this gentleman’s stay in Edin. 
burgh, which will be prolonged for a month, the public will 
draw their own conclusions regarding the foundation of his op- 
position, and the reasonableness of his asking the umpires and 
myself to proceed farther in the reference, at a great sacrifice 
both of time and labour. 

It is amusing, as well as edifi ing, to compare the promise 
made by Sir William Hamilton, in his letters of April and May, 
published in the Phrenological Journal, No 15, with his subse- 
quent achievements. He says, I bind myself to Prove not 
simply, that the assertions of Drs Gali and Spurzheim, in re- 
ct to the fundamental conditions of their hypotheses, are 
« false, but that they are diametrically opposite to the truth. 
4 My proof shall rest not only on the concurrent testimony of 
se anatomists, but on the notorious evidence of an extensive in. 
er duction of crania, previously purged on any general principle 
“ you may propose.” Again e says, I am PREPARED, ad- 
es mitting even the preliminary y possibility of the hypothesis, to 
« demonstrate the falsehood of every integral position it in- 
* volves, which I have been able to bring to proof; and far- 
ther, I cannot entertain a doubt, but that the assertions of Gall 
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“ and Spurzheim are, in regard even to the plainest facts of 
ec orania? anatomy, assuredly the reverse of truth, as is their 
ee opinion in cerebral anatomy, that the cortical matter precedes 
“ and generates the medullary substance. In these circum- 
* stances, it is idle to disguise the inevitable alternative; either 
e Drs Gall and Spurzheim are the most worthless observers, or 
“ my counter statements are a product of the most exquisite 
“ delusion that presumption ever engendered upon ignorance.” 
As Sir William has hitherto adduced no proof of his assertions, 
I leave your readers to decide whether Drs Gall and Spurzheim 
or he are most in danger of suffering from the application of the 
foregoing alternatives.—I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

' Geo. ComBE. 

25, Northumberland Street, 28d January, 1828. 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sin, —My letter of the 19th has drawn forth replies both from 
Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe. 

In reference to the first, I am happy to find that the allusions 
I felt myself compelled to notice are to be attributed not to Dr 
Spurzheim, but to an erroneous report of his lectures; and what- 
ever I may say of that gentleman's opinions, I hope I shall al- 
ways be found to speak of himself with perfect courtesy and re- 
spect. Dr Spurzheim is not correct when he saya that I accuse 
him and Gall of being “ the most worthless of observers.” 

One Proposition (viii.) Dr Spurzheim says is not to be found 
in his works. Does he mean to hold against Gall, and with all 
other anatomists, that the convolutions of the opposite hemi- 
spheres are not symmetrical? This would be an important ad- 
mission.. 

Three phrenological sitions (v. vi. and xiv.) Dr Spurz- 
heim declares to be incorrect in themselves, denies ‘eta 43 his 
opinione, and asks in what part of his works they are contained. 

o my accuracy it is indifferent whether they be held by Dr 
Spurzheim, if they be maintained by Dr Gall; but, in point of 
fact, all three, with the exception of the seventh, which I only 
apserted to be held by Mr Combe, are “ virtually, or in terms,” 
maintained by Dr Spursheim. Even the seventh is apparently 
involved in the eighth, as it seems difficult to conceive how the 
convolutions of the hemispheres of the brain should be aymme- 
trical, and yet the opposite sides of the cranium be unequally 

eve! . 

The fifth (“ that the sinus when present betrays its existence 
“ and extent by an irregular elevalion of a peculiar character, 
* constituting a bony crest, or ridge, or blister, and is distin- 
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“ guished the forms under which the phrenological organs 
“are pk le 3”) this proposition is, in pe soy to be found 
tedly in Dr Spurzheim’s writi Speaking of the objec- 
tion of the frontal sinus as affecting Locality, he says, “ the de- 
“ velopment of this organ and that of the frontal sinuses pre- 
“ sent quite different forms; the frontal sinuses only form a 
“ bony crest, while the isolated protuberance, indicating the 
„ particular Pia ae of the organ of Space, is round and 
re 5 System, p. 236.) In his Phrenology,” the 
development of Locality is also, Gall, said to be situated 
higher in the forehead (p. 116). In all these places (and in his 
“ Examination of Objections,” &c. p. 79,) the sinus and the bony 
crest are used by Dr Spurzheim with Gall as correlative and 
convertible terms ; and the latter explains the formation of the 
cavity, by saying, that in subjects “ not very old” the external 
plate separates and bulges out, forming two very sensible ele- 
vations, which he afterwards describes as irri r, in contra- 
distinction to the development of Localit "Physiol. III. p. 
43.) The term“ blister” was added to indlade Mr Combe’s de- 
scription. How the proposition could have been generalized 
more correctly I am yet to be informed. 
In the fourteenth- tion, the clause, that“ the lower re- 
s gion of the brow is more largely developed in children than 
“ the superior part of the forehead,” &c. is, I re-affirm, virtu- 
ally or expressly asserted by Dr Spurzheim and all the Phreno- 
logists. The manifestations of the mental faculties,” to use 
Dr Spurzheim’s language, “ always follow the growth of the 
< cerebral organs.” The“ knowing faculties” are, and must 
be admitted by the Phrenologists to be manifested, in full vigour, 
long before the “ reflective ;” consequently the development of 
the former precedes the development of the latter Eventu- 
is even stated by Dr Spurzheim himself to be “ largely 
developed in children.” That the proposition in question is 
involved as an elementary fact of Phrenology, is proved, indeed, 
by all the writings of the school. Hear Dr Combe. “ It is an 
undisputed truth, that the various mental powers of man ap- 
“ pear in succession, and, as a general rule, that the reflecting 
* or reasoning faculties are those which arrive latest at perfec- 
“ tion. In the child the powers of observing the existence and 
qualities of external objects arrive much sooner at their ma- 
“ turity than the reasoning faculties. Daily observation shows 
*¢ that the brain undergoes a corresponding change.” “ In 
“ childhood, the middle and lower part of the forehead generally 
“ predominates; in later life the upper and lateral parts become 
more prominent.”—(Phren. Transact. p. 414.) 
It is sufficiently irksome to be compelled to reply to all this. 
I now to consider the more curious parts of the 
Doctor’s letter, in which he ‘les hard to escape from the 
suicidal confutation afforded by his own collection of erania. In 
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this collection the skulls are said-to be “ singuler in their shapes,” 
and to be “ evidently anomalies.” With the exception of one. 
or two unim t examples, this I positively deny, and I 
would willingly refer the point to any anatomist. In the pre- 
sent case, however, that the skulls were chosen to show the de-- 
velopment of the different organs in excess and in defect, is of 
no importance, as the average is sufficiently large, and as the de- 
velopments counterbalance each other. 

Dr Spurzheim argues, that a comparieon of the male and fe-. 
male skulls in this collection would not be decisive of the rela- 
tive size of that viscus in a the sexes, because some of te women 
were perhaps poissardes, or even prostitutes.” ow the 
Doctor has evidently no right to Presume of the women what 
I may not with equal justice do of the men. All general argu- 
ment on this point, is, however, in this instance fortunately su- 

rseded, as the developments, whether of excess or deficiency, - 

ve been all carefully marked by Dr Spurzheim himself; 80 
that we are able to determine, on his own authority, what is the 
preponderance of extraordinary development in either scale. 
And to put an end to all cavil, as we are generally able at a 

game of facts with the Phrenologists to make them a present of 
à few points, and still to win easily at last, Z will allow all the 
male crania in which their organ l is marked as large to be. 
arrayed against me, and I will further reject all the female s in 
which this organ is similarly noted. I have, however, no parti-. 
cular attachment to these ri and only adduced them as 
evidently demonstrating the ect impartiality of my induc- 
tion. But of this afterwards. 

I am amused with the Doctor's offer to try the question of 
the eize of the cerebellum in the sexes by experiment on “ the 
“ native females of the good families in Edinburgh.” Ishall cer. 
tainly have no objection to the proof, if Dr Spurzheim can per- 
suade his female auditors to submit. . . 

But if, under any circumstances, this collection could be held: 
not to afford a fair induction of the phrenological organs, it 
would be the grossest absurdity to suppose it incompetent ta 

. decide the questions in relation to the frontal sinus. This I de- 
fy the Fhrenologiste to find any anatomist to assert. If the 
series exhibits only two or three crania of old pereons-—if not a 
skull is to be found without a sinus—and if the amallest sinusea 
are discovered in the oldest subjecte—it surely subverta the doc. 
trine of Dr Spurzheim, that “ these cavities occur only in old per- 
* sons, or after chronic insanity,” to say nothing of the assertion 
of Gall and otbere, that they “ are rarely to be found in women.” 
If Dr Spursheim has marked three only of these crania as exhi. 
biting the frontal sinuses, in which, however, the internal va. 
cuity holds no relation to the external ridge, the phrenolagi 
criterion of their presence is shown to be absurd. And if the 
sinus is,found frequently to affect from six to stzteen organs, the 
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assertion of Phrenologists, that it covers, in ordinary cases, only 
two, ia shown to be equally unfounded. 

Surely Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe do not seriously sup. 
pose that my indaction is limited to these French crania. They 
form a few only of those I have examined; and I should have 
equal confidence in my conclusions were they annihilated. I 
only prise them as a convenient, accessible, and manifestly im- 
parti evidence in my favour. But all unselected skulls, as all 
impartial anatomists, are on my side. 

cannot accept Dr Spurzheim’s hypothetical felicitations on 
the novelty of my anatomical discoveries ; for, unfortunately for 
my originality, with the exception of the eleventh and twelfth 
counter propositions, the facts to which he alludes have been 
fully established, h a large and most elaborate induction, 
by the brothers Wenzel. These anatomists, whom the late Dr 
John Gordon (a truly competent judge) has justly praised in his 
System of Anatomy, as the most original and accurate observers 
on the brain who have appeared for more than a century, have 
ptoved that this viacus attains its full complement about seven 
ears old, and that the relative proportions of the brain and cere- 
um are the same from the age of three. The articulate and 
minute weighings and measurements of those physiologists, con- 
firmed by the independent observations of Soemmering, Acker- 
mann, Rudolphi, &c., (to say nothing of the experience of hatters, 
adduced by Dr Milligan, which proves that the head does not 
inerease in sise from seven years old till twelve, at which od 
it is well known that the skull, cranial integuments, and hair, 
begin to wax much thicker)——have only been refuted on the part 
of the Phrenologists by vague and unauthenticated assertion. 
My own measurements of young crania confirm the statements 
of the anatomists. 

I cannot comprehend how an attendance upon Dr Spurzheim’s 
lectures can have any influence on the present discussion. Asa 
matter of some interest, I meant to have witnessed Dr Spurz. 
heim’s dissection of the brain, which I have always h was 
performed with the greatest dexterity; and, as that gentleman 

politely sent me a ticket, I propose attending these lectures 
when not otherwise necessarily engaged. But as the only point 
at issue between us, which can be determined by a limited de- 
monstration, is the symmetry of the opposite convolutions ; and 
as that, -however vital a point, is now either given up or not 
supported by Dr Spurzheim, it cannot be supposed that any ad- 
miration I may feel of Dr Spurzheim, in his illustration of mat- 
ters irrelevant to Phrenology, can have any influence in pera 
suading me of the truth of facts which I know, from the most 
accurate observation, to be false. It is idle also in my opponents 
to talk of my ignorance of their science, while unable to adduce 
a single specimen of misrepresentation ; it is still more ab- 
surd to recommend me to attend their lectures, “ fo learn what 
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„ ‘Phrenology really is,” seeing that on this point the teachers 
themselves are by the ears. Are not the faithful scandalized to 
see Dr Gall anathematizing the heretical novelties of Spurzheim, 
and Dr Spurzheim ridiculing Gall's antiquated attachment. to 
the bumps? Does not Mr Combe acknowledge Dr Spursheim 
to be wrong, and Dr Spursheim combat the theories of Mr 
Combe? Have the professors also an esoteric doctrine only orally 
communicated ? i 

I now proceed to Mr Combe. I cannot afford time to refate 
this gentleman’s history of my relations with An 1 
can only say I am sorry that any irritation should have so blind- 
ed his better judgment, as to stoop to such statements and in- 
sinuations as be has ventured to indulge in. The whole scope 
of this perverse narrative is to impress on the public that I bave 
no confidence in my facts. This attempt is not a little amusing, 
at the very moment when I am offering to preve the most im- 
portant positions of Phrenology to be ludicrously false, and 
when the Phrenologists are writhing to escape from the cruel 
refutation of their system furnished by their own collections. It 
is only a short time since I was accused of reckless temerity and 
overweening confidence by the Phrenological Journal ; and Mr 
Combe has always found me any thing but diffident of my in- 
duction. He has not stated in his narrative, nay, he has insinu- 
ated the contrary, that I promptly acquiesced, though in viola- 
tion even of academical decorum, in his desire to be itted 
to make observations on my argument at the conclusion of my 
lecture, and that he himself subsequently contrived to frustrate my 
intention. He does not state that every facility was offered him 
to examine the crania on which I was to found my public de- 
monstration, and that he was pressed and goaded, nay, even 
taunted into an acceptance of the same specimens for the use 
his own lecture in the Assembly Rooms. Whatin fact had I to 
fear from an appeal to nature? All anatomical testimony is on 
my side, and the phrenological propositions are so untenable, 
that I defy and challenge my opponents to produce a single prac- 
tical anatomist who will consent to stake his reputation on their 
truth. The question is, in fact, already decided with men of 
science; and even the great world is beginning to suspect 
baseless nature of the fabric with which it has been so long 


amused. 

I shall only notice one or two of the principal misrepresents- 
tions. 

Some time ago, Mr Combe proposed to me to devolve the part 
of defender in the arbitration 5 Dr Spurzheim. This I declin- 
ed, because the end of the reference was not likely to be accom- 
plished if I lost Mr Combe as an opponent, since the facts could 
not all be decided during the temporary residence of Dr Spurs- 
heim in this city. I felt also, I acknowledge, some dislike ut 
being placed in such strong and permanent collision with a m 
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so completely identified with the system I opposed; I never, 
however, as Mr Combe ventures to state, refused to meet Dr 
Spurzheim, or even dreamt that he might not attend the meet- 
ings of the umpires, at one of which he waa actually present. 
In regard to Mr Combe’s most erroneous assertion, that the ar- 
biters decided against the general competency of Dr Spurzheim’s 
crania, I state the following facts: —At the second meeting of 
the umpires, after a tedious preliminary discussion on the ad- 
justment of the issues, it was proposed, before separating, to 
proceed to the consideration of one of the propositions; and the 
fourth was chosen in regard to their rare occurrence in the fe- 
male cranium. I produced the skulls marked as women in Dr 
Spurzheim’s collection. Mr Combe made no previous objection 
to this production ; and he could not have learnt any thing of 
their nature from Dr Spurzheim; for he stated, that he did not 
know on any better authority than in my report, that they were 
marked by that gentleman. He agreed to ascertain the fact 
from the doctor himself. When produced, Mr Combe made 
sundry objections, that the age could not certainly be known ; 
and even professed to doubt the accuracy of the sexual discri- 
mination. Some loose conversation passed; and it was agreed 
by all, that the umpires should endeavour to procure crania of 
whose age and sex no doubt could beentertained. The arbiters 
came to no general decision in regard either to the thirteen skulls 
before them, or to the others which they never saw. I am cera 
tain that no minute of any decision took place; and there was 
only an agreement that, on the special point under consideration, 
it was better, in the first place, to procure the evidence most sa- 
tisfactory to all. I was perfectly contented with this. From 
an induction of several hundred crania, I did not believe that 
there would be found in Edinburgh a single éxample of a 
European female skull without the sinus; and I was far better 
leased to have Dr Spurzheim’s competency as a craniological 
Gscriininator redargued by his own disciple, than the unim- 
portant evidence of these crania, on this point, unconditionally 


M Combe’s extraordinary statement, that at the last meeting 
of the umpires in November (called by himself in the Phreno- 
logical Hall), I was still unfurnished with skulls, is totally with- 
out foundation, as is his insinuation, that the protraction of the 
arbitration was occasioned by any delay on my part in producing 
evidence to the umpires. 

In a few days, though I have no hopes of ever satisfying the 
Phrenologists, I am confident of being able to bring the truth 
of their doctrine to a decision that will satisfy impartial 
judges.—TI remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. HAMILTON. 


16, King Street, 26th Jan, 1828. 
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LETTER FROM DR SpurzHer™. 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


BIn,—Be pleased to communicate to your readers my final an- 
swer to Sir William Hamilton. I am confident that a news- 
aper correspondence will not decide about the truth or false- 
Bod of Phrenology. Further, Res non verba queso. What is, 
is; and it is as it is, whatever Dr Gall, myself, Mr Combe, Sir 
William Hamilton, or any other friend or enemy of Phrenology, 
‘may affirm or deny. I declared three of Sir William Hamilton’s 
ropositions to be inexact, and asked him where in my works he 
Pad read them? Why, instead of simply copying the passages, does 
he confine himself to informing your readers that my assertions 
ee are in substance’ what he assumes them to be? Let us aban- 
don all inferential phraseology, and stick to reality; I shall be 
judged by the public. As, however, Sir William relies on the 
Jate Dr John Gordon, whom he calls “ a truly competent judge,” 
he does not stand in need of attending my evening course on 
‘the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the brain. The same 
Dr Gordon, supported by the Edinburgh Review, declared our 
anatomical and physiological views of the brain to be“ sheer 
t nonsense and direct imposture,” and it was therefore unneces- 
sary for Sir William to mention to the public, that, being invited, 
“he proposes “ attending my lectures in the evening when not other- 
% wise necessarily engaged. Besides, who does not feel, that, in 
this season, evening engagements are of much greater import- 
ance than witnessing the dissection of the brain and examining 
physiological facts, more especially when these are shown by a 
rson whom Dr Gordon, the oracle of Sir William, and, in ad- 
dition, the Edinburgh literary gospel, have presented to their 
readers as a quack and a mountebank ! Notwithstanding all this, 
I shall thankfully witness the proofs to which Sir William al- 
ludes, at the end of his last letter in your paper, and he may be 
assured that no engagement, neither in the day nor in the even- 
ing, will prevent me from examining the facts which he pro- 
mises to show. His merit will be undoubtedly very great, if he 
de able to bring the truth of Phrenology io a decision that will 
“ satisfy all impartial judges.”—I remain, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, G. SPURZHEIM. 


LETTER rrom Mr G. Coup. 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Srn,—I beg leave to make a few observations in answer to Sir 
William Hamilton’s letter to you, dated 26th January. 
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I have written a letter to the umpires, requesting them to fa- 
vour me with a statement of the proceedings in the reference for . 
publication ; but the severe indisposition of Dr Christison pre- 
vents them -from returning an answer for some days. In the 
mean time, 1 Positively affirm, that my former assertion, that 
hitherto Sir William has proved nothing, and that all the evi. 
dence yet adduced by him has been rejected, was perfectly 
correct. - 

Sir William says that he prom uiesced in my desire to 
he itted to make — aa en his argument a the con- 
clusion of his lectures; but that I “ subsequently contrived to 
“ frustrate his intention.” This is a most incorrect statement. 
On the 14th April, 1827, after obtaining Sir William’s acquies- 
cence, I wrote to Principal Baird as follows: dear Sir,— 
uss the freedom to annex a copy of a correspondence betwixt 
“ Bir William Hamilton and me, on the subject of my deliver- 
“ ing a lecture for the benefit of the distressed operatives, in an- 
“ swer to his objections against Phrenology, and most respect- 
“ fully solicit the permission of the Senatus Academicus to give 
“ a reply at the conclusion of the demonstration.” The answer 

was as follows: Extract from the Minutes of a Meet- 
6 ing of the Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh, 
held 16th April, 1827. 

“ It was resolved that the request of Mr Combe (he not be- 
“ing. a member of the Senatus) could nat be granted. 

« ANDREW Duncan, jun., Sec.” 

This is what Sir William calls my “ contriving to frustrate his 
e intention.” 

As Sir William Hamilton is pleased to controvert the state- 
ments in my letter to you of the 23d January, about his de- 
clining to meet Dr Spurzheim, and proceed to the termination 
of the reference with him, I solicit the favour of your attention 
to the following circumstances :— 

Sir William is pleased to quote a passage from Dr A. Combe’s 
answer to the late Dr Barclay, as embodying what he holds 
to be a phrenological proposition. Had not Sir William him- 
self positively precluded Dr Combe, it would have been eas 
for him to show that Sir William has altogether misapprehend- 
ed his meaning, and that his words and Sir William’s state- 
ment are by no means equivalent. In his answer to Dr C.’s let- 
ter of 30th April last, in which Dr C. had used the pronoun we, 
as including himself among the Phrenologists whose principles 
he was stating, Sir William reiterates the assurance no less than 
Sour times in a single printed page, that the works of the founders 
afford the only genuine exposition of their opinions. He be- 
gins, for example, by assuring Dr C. “that Gall and Spurzheim 
* are the oNLY authentic representatives of their own doctrines,” 
and immediately adds, Gall and Spurzheim are the onLy 
“© authors I proposed to refute ;” and again, I stated them,” (his 
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first and third propositions), “ because I wished to demonstrate 
ec the true value of the authority of Gall and Spurzheim ;” and, 
as if all this had not been enough to satisfy Dr C., he repeats _ 
once more, I only observe, that wishing, as I said, ONLY to 
“ refute the assertions of the two founders.” —( Vide Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, vol. iv. p. 394.)—Keeping these assurances in 
view, I would ask what Sir William really means? Does he 
still hold the writings of Drs Gall and Spurzheim as the 
only authentic record of phrenological doctrine, to the exclu- 
sion of all other phrenological authors, or does he not? If he 
does, why, after his own explicit remonstrances, does he pro- 
nounce to be phrenological, a proposition which is not to be 
found in the works of its founders? If he does not, then why 
did he interdict Dr Combe from adducing the statements of 
other Phrenologists as expressive of phrenological doctrines ? 
And how can he expect Dr C. to defend his opinions in the 
face of his, Sir William's, own prohibition and denial of their 
authenticity? And why, while they are still under his ban as 
unauthentic, does he now resort to them as if they did represent 
the true doctrine ? 
Keeping this statement in view, I beg leave to present you 
with copies of my letter to Sir W. H., and of his answer about 
admitting Dr Spurzheim as a party to the arbitration. 


“ LETTER—GEORGE COMBE TO SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


“ Edinburgh, Nov. 22, 1627. 

“ My Dan Srz,—Our arbitration-question has been long 
“ postponed, owing to the absence from town of the parties, the 
* illness of Dr Scott, the marriage of Dr Christison, &c.; but 
t now the umpires are ready to resume, and soam I. I beg 
te leave to mention, however, that Dr Spurzheim has written to 
“me that he will positively lecture in Edinburgh in January 
“ next; and, as you stated at the first meeting of the umpires, 
“ that you did not attack Phrenology, nor my exposition of it, 
* but solely the statements of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, it has 
“ occurred to me that the most proper course of proceeding is 
* to delay farther discussion tili Dr Spurzheim’s arrival, and 
te then that you and he should proceed to a final determination 
“ of the points in dispute. The declaration, that you contro- 
“ verted only the statements of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, placed 
“ me, from the first, in an improper position; for I did not re- 
“ present them, and had no authority to refer any views or 
“ opinions of theirs to arbitration. In fact, I could proceed 
“ only in so far as my own views were the same as theirs; 
“ which certainly, with very few exceptions, they were; but 
“ still these founders of Phrenology might well object to their 
“ writings being condemned by arbitrators before whom the 
“ had not been heard. Dr Spurzheim's presence in Edinburgh 
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“will remove this objection. If, however, you decline this 
proposal, I am ready to proceed. Mean time, remain, &c. 
(Signed) “ Gro. Comune.” 
“ LETTER—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON TO GRORGE COMBE, E8BQ. 
“ My pean Sir,—I have to apologise for allowing your note 
of 22d November to lie so long unanswered. I wished, pre- 
“ viously to writing you, to see Dr Christison, and to ascertain 
“whether he was pre to proceed with the arbitration, 
“ which he is. I am quite ready to meet you and the um- 
« pires whenever it suits their convenience and yours. 
“ Your proposal of surrendering the defence of the arbitra- 
“ tion to Dr Spurzheim, I must beg leave to decline, for various 
“ reasons ‘which it is here needless to enumerate. I certain. 
ly never said that I did not attack Phrenology, but solely 
“ the statements of Dre Gall and Spurzheim ;’ for I know not 
« where Phrenology is to be found except in the statements of 
t its authors; nor can I imagine any other expositor entitled to 
“ represent their doctrine with an authority equal to that of its 
«“ founders. It is, however, only in so far as you coincide with 
“ Drs Gall and Spurzheim in regard to the most fundamental 
“ positions and the plainest facts that we have any controversy ; 
“ and you agreed to enter into the arbitration because you were 
„willing to peril their credibility, and the possibility of the 
“ system, on the truth of the assertions which I off to dis- 
“ prove. Hoping that we may soon bring the points at issue to 


* proof, I remain, &c. 
(Signed) W. Haminton.” 

The meeting of the umpires suggested in my letter of the 22d 
November did not take place till 22d December. It was then 
held in the Clyde Street Hall; but I positively affirm that Sir 
William Hamilton only referred again to the crania that had 
been previously rejected, and did not produce one jot of addi- 
tional evidence to substantiate any of his propositions. ` 

Sir William says, that Dr Spurzheim was actually present 
* at one of the meetings of the umpires.” This is correct: but 
he forbears to state what occurred. Owing to a previous engage- 
ment, it was impossible for me to be present; but Dr A. 
Combe, accompanied by Dr Spurzheim, attended, not as par- 
ties, but as spectators. These gentlemen waited with much pa- 
tience to hear and see Sir William's evidence; but they assure 
me, that, though personally present, he neither said any thing, 
nor did any thing, in furtherance of the objects of the refer- 
ence. 

Sir William proceeds“ Mr Combe does not state that every 
4 facility was offered him to examine the crania on which I was 
40 to found my public demonstration, and that he was pressed 
* and goaded, and even taunted into an acceptance of the same 
c specimens for the use of his own lecture in the Assembly 
cc ” 
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This matter is very easily set at rest. On 25th April, 1897, 
I wrote to Sir William as followa:—* I beg to mention, that, 
* at the request of the committee for the relief of the distressed 
“ operatives, I shall deliver a lecture on the evidence of Phre- 
“nology, in the Assembly Rooms, at one o clock on Friday, 
* and will be happy to exhibit as many skulls of the eollection 
used by you as will be allowed to be eut open. Farther, if 
“ you will honour me with your attendance at the Clyde Street 
“ Hall, on Friday morning at ten, I shall saw open as many 
ce skulls as you may select, carry them to the Assembly Rooms, 
“and abide by the evidence they afford, both as to parallelism 
* and the frontal sinus.” 

Sir William wrote in answer, that he was allowed to offer 
me “ the whole 50 skulls sent by M. Royer to the Museum;“ 
but that as Professor Jameson was averse from disfiguring the 
heads, all that he could obtain was permission for me “ to open, 
“ before the audience, one of the two cavities (the frontal sinuses) 
f in any three crania that may be selected.” Farther, he de- 
clined my offer of opening as many skulle as he might select 
belonging to the Phrenological collection. On 27th April I 
wrote him, Unless I am permitted to saw open at least a 
‘* dozen of them (the skulls,) not selected on account of evi- 
dent peculiarities, but taken at random, so as to afford a fair 
* average, I shall be obliged to decline admitting them as 
* evidence.” 

My reason for rejecting the skulls which I was not allowed 
to saw open was, that, without being opened, the audience in 
the Assembly Rooms could not see the sinuses, and, in that 
case, had I not reason to apprehend that the whole would 
have terminated in a controversy about facts which the au- 
ditory had no sufficient means of verifying? My wish was, 
that the question should rest, not on assertions on the part of 
Sir William Hamilton, and contradictions on-mine, but on the 
evidence of the senses of those present. 

In conclusion, Sir William says, “ I am confident of bein 
ce able to bring the truth of the doctrine to a decision that wi 
* satisfy all impartial judges.” Sir William has all along been 
confident of doing so much, while hitherto he has accomplished 
so little, that I am not very sanguine in expectation from this 
announcement; but it would afford me the greatest pleasure if 
he shall keep his word. I have spent much t time and taken 
much trouble with Sir William Hamilton ; but although from 
other opponents I have learned something in the way either of 
correction or elucidation, from him I have derived not one iota 
of knowledge. Words, and words alone, have been poured out 
upon me, and the stream has been so copious, that sense and 
fact have seemed to me to be too often swept away in the flood. 
Į am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Geo. Comune, 


Edinburgh, 30th Jan. 1828. 
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Lerten prou rn WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury.* 


Sin, — Might I request you to allow the insertion of the follow- 
ing observations, in supplement of the letter which appeared in 
your last paper. 

I there e to notice Mr Combe’s denial, “that it jad hemn 
“ any doctrine of his that irregularity in the opposite sides of the 
“ cranium ‘ is the effect, and consequently the index of disease in 
“ ¢ the brain?” I beg to ask that gentleman, whether I am 
wrong in supposing a philosopher to hold a doctrine which he 
not only merely asserts, but even applies in parrying an objec- 
tion to his system; and whether he himself did not, on this 
ground, endeavour to extenuate the ludicrous illustration of 
phrenological truth which the cranium of the atrocious robber- 
murderer of Bali afforded? Among other similar contradictions, 
I had shown by phrenological measurement, that the skull of 
this monster greatly surpassed that of George Buchanan, in all 
the intellectual and moral organs, and was equally deficient to 
it in all the brute propensities, and in particular in that of mur- 
der or Destructiveness. Mr Combe, in his lecture in the As- 
sembly Rooms, finding that the two sides of this cranium were 
not perfectly correspondent, (not a skull in a hundred, as ob» 
served by anatomists, is found symmetrical, and the want of 
symmetry in this specimen did not certainly exceed the aver- 
age) boldly asserted, that because thus, what he called “ twiste 
“ ed,” it was a diseased, and consequently an incompetent, sub- 
ject of comparison. Will he likewise deny, that be attempted tọ 
show of the same skull, that there was a deficiency in the organ 
of Conscientionsness, by holding up in contrast with it, a thing 
he called the cast of a head, and which exhibited the superior 
and lateral parts towering into two mountains divided by an in- 
terjacent valley? On this anomaly, which he then took for his 
mean standard of proportion, there could not probably be found, 
on phrenological principles, an honest individual in Europe ; 
but had it been convenient to have proved the owner of this 
skull a virtuous character, it would not probably have been 
difficult to discover on the nonce, among the phrenological appa- 
ratus, a counter monstrosity, exhibiting the aides of the cranium 
sloping from the vertex like a penthouse. Such is the opinion 
that to itself the name of science! Mr Combe, it ought 
to be added, was on this occasion enthusiastically applauded,— 
by the believers for his triumphant vindication of their faith, 
by the scoffers for his unconscious exposition of its absurdity. 

In my first letter I aleo neglected to append a note to the 


© This letter appeared in the came paper with the two preceding letters of 
Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe. 
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where the name of Hufeland is introduced. Amon 
-other controverters of Phrenology, that author had been aliud 
to by me in my correspondence with Mr Combe, printed in the 
Phrenological Journal; and the editor, in a note, says, that he 
er had seen an extract from a late publication, stating that Hufe- 
ec land, on more careful and extensive observation, had confessed 
“ himself obliged to renounce his opposition, and to adopt the very 
c doctrine to which he had formerly objected.” He then refers to an 
article in the same number, on the progress of Phrenology in 
Germany. On turning to this article, which purports to be 
from a foreign correspondent, it no doubt appeared, from a trans- 
lation out of what was said to be a recent” work of Hufeland’s, 
that he had ended in becoming a decided convert to Phrenology. 
It was not, however, long before I perceived that the whole was 
a mere mystification. For, in the first place, the “ recent tri- 
“ bute” paid to the science is extracted from a work of which the 
second edition, now before me, is printed iwenty-three years ago: 
in the second place, this tribute“ is paid in the introduction of 
the very work in which he treats Ph to its refutation: 
in the third place, the translation, in essential points, is litile better 
than a fabrication. Iam far indeed from supposing that the 
editor of the Journal, whoever he be, was a party to the 
deceit; but the reference to Biacheff t Darstellung should have 
inted out the hoax, had he not been ignorant of the history of 
Ris own opinion. It is, however, evident from the example, 
that scepticism is not amiss in regard even to phrenological 
quotations; and in regard to facts, I have never yet met with 
a statement of any consequence to the system, which, in its accu- 
racy or its application, could bear a critical examination.—I re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
; W. HaurL rot. 
16, King Street, 29th January, 1828. 


P. S.—I observe an erratum in the third paragraph of my last 


letter, which reverses the meaning:—for “ are symmetri 


1 
read “ are not symmetrical.” 


LETTER PROM Mr Groner Comae. 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sin, —In consequence of the assertions contained in Sir William 
Hamilton’s letter to you, published in the Mercury of 3lst Ja- 
nuary, it becomes necessary for me again to trouble you with a 


reply. 

Wour readers will have discovered long before this time, that 
philosophy or facts in nature attract, in à very subordinate de- 
gree, the notice of Sir William Hamilton. He has commenced 
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the present controversy by giving forth several absurd proposi- 
tions, which he e ascribes to the Phrenologista but 
which the latter at once denied to be either taught or believed 
by them. Any reasonable disputant would have perceived that 
here the discussion as to them ought to have terminated ; be- 
cause, both parties being Saree’ that the pponta have no 
foundation in nature, farther argument could serve no legitimate 
end. Sir William Hamilton, however, views matters differently. 
He gravely states, that his object is to destroy the credibility of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim. His own words in his letter of 3d 
May, 1827, are, If all their assertions within our observation 
“ be fale, all beyond it are entitled to no credit; and how does 
he proceed to show that all their assertions within our observa- 
tion are false? He does this by thrusting certain disavowed ab- 
surdities on these authors, and he hopes, by proving what no- 
body denies, that these are sheer nonsense, to arrive, by “a vi 
“ simple inference of analogy,” at the conclusion, that real as- 
sertions, founded in nature, and consistent with sense, are not 
to be believed! The folly of this proceeding is very apparent: 
First, The credibility of Drs Gall and Spurzheim constitutes no 
in the evidence of Phrenological science. These gentle- 
men and the other authors on phrenology have all along explicit] 
stated, that they require no person to believe any thing on their 
testimony, but solely on the evidence addressed to their own 
senses and intellects. Dr Spurzheim repeated this most parti- 
tularly at the commencement of his present course of lectures, 
and I have uniformly been equally explicit. Secondly, It is in- 
trinsically absurd to enter into a grave discussion about the cre- 
dibility of a person who rests his assertions upon facts in nature 
which may easily be verified. No man of common sense in- 
quires whether a chemist or natural philosopher is credible in 
relating his experiments; he repeats the experiments himself, 
and believes or disbelieves according to the result. Thirdly, 
Even were it philosophical gravely to discuss the ee, of 
phrenological authors, ought not their own statements in their 
avowed works to be assumed as the authentic record of their 
opinions? Nevertheless, Sir William Hamilton, when called on 
by Dr Spurzheim to point out where in his works three of the 
ropositions ascribed to him were to be found, could not do so; 
ut alleged that they were in substance” what he assumed 
them to be. This is trifling with the public. Again, after re- 
peating four times in one page, and in the most positive terms, 
that “ Gall and Spurzheim are the o. authentic representatives 
“ of their own doctrines,” and that he wished “ or to refute 
* the assertions of the two founders,” he attributes an absurd 
proposition 10 Phrenologists in general, and adduces an alleged 
statement of mine as the authority on which he rests. Not only 
this ; but he assumes his own recollection of an oral discourse, 
delivered by me nine months ago, as a sufficient ground for im- 


/ 
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puting to me a statement which I disavow, and which a printed 
record of my words, published in the Scotsman newspaper at 
the time, proves that f did not utter. This can easily be esta- 
blished. 

Ist, As to Dr Gall’s doctrine regardi the symm of the 
two sides of tbe cranium, that author saya, “We — not for- 
“ get, that often the healthiest heads, I mean those in which the 
* form has not been influenced by disease, have two sides un- 
cc al.” 

ly, As to my statement—On 3lst January last, I wrote Sir 
William Hamilton as follows: —“ Will you oblige me by point- 
“ing out the authority for which you ascribe to me the doc- 
“ trine, ‘ That irregularity in the opposite sides of the cranium 
“is the effect, and consequently the index of disease in the 
cc brain ?’” The answer is in these terms: “ 3lst January, 
c 1828.—The authority on which I ascribe to you the opinion 
in question, is your lecture in the Assembly Rooms. My m 
“ is very distinct on the subject. You argued, that as the sk 
* of the Bali murderer was twisted, the brain had probably been 
cc diseased. I was the more particularly struck with the argu- 
* ment, because I had happened to have recently read in 
* Monro’s Anatomy, that not one skull in a hundred was to be 
c found symmetrical, and to have examined an instrument in- 
“ vented by him for measuring this inequality.” The follow- 
ing is an extract from a report of my lecture in the Assembly 
Rooms, published in the ‘Seotsman of 2d May, 1827, prepared 
not by me, but with the assistance of the notes from which I 

e:— 
Pe The supposed skull of George Buchanan had been produced 
as an objection ; but, in the frst place, Buchanan died at the 
“ age of 78, which was at least 30 years beyond the period of 
middle life, to which Phrenologists confine their demonstra- 
ce tive observations, and no one could tell how much the brain 
ce and skull had diminished in the course of the ordinary decay 
“ of nature. In the second place, the evidence of the skull hav- 
“ ing belonged to Buchanan was found by the Phrenologists to 
cc be so defective, that they had, for this very reason, avoided 
publishing any account of it. In the third place, even grant- 
s ing it to be the skull of Buchanan, no attempt had been made 
ec to show that its development was inconsistent with the mani- 
ce festations.—It had, indeed, been contrasted, and held to be 
« equally good, with the skull of a Bali murderer, which Mr 
ce Combe now saw for the first time, and which had been sent in 
s“ by Sir William Hamilton after the lecture had begun. A 
te friend sitting behind him (Mr C.) had looked at it since it 
c was handed in, and written the comments, which he would 
c now read: The Bali murderer is old, as is seen by the ab- 
cc © gence of the teeth, and alveolar processes. It is therefore not 
ce © within the conditions required by Phrenology. The skull is un- 
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“c equal and twisted. The propensities, generally, are very 
c © large.—Combativeness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, Cautious- 
tec ness, are all very large, and Destructiveness and Firmness 
s € are large. Conscientiousness is moderate, as it rises little 
cen above the level of Cautiousness. Benevolence and intellect 
“ are large. Here, then, cunning, passion, suspicion, and jea- 
“ < lousy, are the strongest among the propensities ; and with 
« © such a combination, in a savage nation, murder from age or 
s“ < from suspicion is quite probable. To prove this skull to be 
ccc subversive of Phrenology, Sir William Hamilton must first 
ce c prove that it is not above middle life, and not diseased (which, 
from its appearance, and from the murder apparently not being 
“es committed till old age, is at least doubtful). He must produce 
“© evidence that the manifestations in mature age were al vari- 
“© ance with even his present development; that he was not 
* © violent in his rage, not crafty, and not suspicious ; and that he 
eee was noi deep and calculating in his schemes against others; 
„e that he was noi kind and firm to his friends; and that he 
s“ was not a man whose mental energy made him feared. Hav- 
we ing established these points, Sir William may then, but not 
s e till then, produce it as evidence against Phrenology. We 
ss do not receive it as evidence, because we expressly specify 
middle life as the period for evidence in demonstration, and 
“< we expressly require health as a condition. 

By the words, “ to appearance,” the whole indications of the 

skull are obviously meant, its density as well as its twist. 

ing can savour more of the spirit of perverse wrangling 
than to found on this statement in the lecture the assertion, that 
I maintain it as a general phrenological proposition, that “ irre- 
* gularity in the cranium is the effect, and consequently the in- 
s“ dex of disease in the brain.” 

Up to the present hour, Sir William Hamilton has not pro- 
duced a shadow of evidence, that the skull which he calle 
that of George Buchanan really belonged to that individual, or 
that he did not die at the age of 78, which is beyond the period 
of phrenological observation. Farther, in a letter, dated 27th 
April, 1827, I begged of him to send me the letter of Mr Craw- 
ford, in which the history of the Bali robber is alleged by him to 
be detailed, but he has never done so; nor has he proved any of 
the foregoing points, which he was called on to substantiate be- 
fore being entitled to assert, that this skull afforded evidence 

inst Phrenology. 

Sir William says, that I held up in the Assembly Rooms, “ in 
contrast with it, a thing called the cast of a head.” Sir Wil- 
liam never before questioned that it was a cast of an actual 
head ; but as he now does so, I am ready, whenever he pleases, 
to refer him to one of the oldest and most esteemed surgeons in 
Edinburgh, as the authority on which the authenticity of that 
cast rests. 


Sir William next refers to an article in the Phrenologival 
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Journal about Hufeland’s opinions in regard to Phrenology ; 
but he conceals the fact, that I told him more than a month ago, 
when he mentioned the error, that I had written to the author 
of that article, who resides on the continent, and who had 
translated Hufeland’s expressions into indifferent English, for a 
more explicit statement ; that an answer had then been received, 
from which it appeared that the original rt was not accurate 
as to its date; and that this mistake would be corrected in the 
next number of the Journal. 

Sir William denies that he called Dr Spurzheim “ the most 
ec worthless of observers.” His own words are, EITHER Drs 
„ Gall and Spurzheim are the most worthless of observers, on 
“ my counter-statements are a product of the moet exquisite 
‘* delusion that presumption ever engendered upon ignorance.” 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, Geo. Compr. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1628. 


LETTER FROM Sin Wirum HAMILTON. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury.* 


Sin, —I am disappointed to find that, in what Dr Spurzheim is 
pleased to call “ an answer” to my letter, every point at issue is 
either passed over altogether, or studiously evaded. Quoting 
the Res non verba queso, the Doctor himself treats us to nothing 
but words. After an oracular enunciation of the recondite truth, . 
cc what ts is, and it is as it is, he starts off in a tirade about 
evening parties and evening lectures, the Edinburgh Review, 
and vituperations which that “literary gospel” had vented upon 
himself and Gall. The occasion of this effusion is the luckless 
employment I had made of the authority of Dr John Gordon, to 
prove the high reputation of the Wenzels to the public, who, as 
unlearned on the subject, were consequently ignorant of the 
European celebrity of these accurate observers. The Wenzels 
are not praised by Dr Gordon in disparagement of Spurzheim 
and Gall, and his testimony is even contained in a systematic 
work, written, I believe, before its author was acquainted with 
the works of my opponents. Dr Spurzheim must not, however, 
be allowed to escape conviction because he refuses to plead. 
The Doctor does not answer my pointed interrogatory, whe- 
ther he now at length admits against Gall, that the cerebral con- 
volutions are not symmetrical? Tam willing, however, to accept 
silence for a confession; and am not less rejoiced to see 
Spurzheim thus compelled to evacuate the strongholds of the 
system, and the surest positions of Gall in relation to the brain, 
as I was to behold Mr Bombe back out of the most important 


© This letter appeared in the same paper with the preceding letter of Mr 
Combe, and has therefore no reference to it. 
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and confident assertions of Dr Spurzheim touching the cranium 
and the frontal sinus. So far so good. 

In my last letter I proved to demonstration, that the two 
Phrenological Propositions which Dr Spurzheim denied to be 
held by him (fifth and fourteenth) were, however, actually his. 
In his present letter he still affirms that they are ! inexact ;” 
but he cautiously abstains from attempting any proof of my in- 
accuracy. “ he better part of valour is discretion.” As yet I 
stand unconvicted of a single misrepresentation of my oppos 
nents, while they are seen endeavouring to avoid inevitable re- 
futation, by sneaking out of their opinions,—denying of their 
language its unambiguous meaning, of their doctrine its most 
ee Pascal Propet. IDe y 

‘ouchi e ologi ition. r Spurz- 
heim pats EE A single passage from his own works or those 
of Gall, where (in ition to all those I have quoted, proving 
that the sinus and the bony crest are uniformly maintamed by 
them severally to suppose each other) it is stated, that the in- 
ternal vacuity, except in cases of old age and disease, is ever 
found without its external index of the ridge; in that event, I 
shall at once abandon this ition ; but, if he cannot do this, 
he necessarily stands convicted of the grossest quibbling. 

In reference to the fourteenth Phrenological Proposition, af- 
firming the greater devel in children of the inferior 
of the forehead, &c., Dr Spurzheim must either deny, I. 
the knowing organs are not situated in the lower region of the 
brow, and the reflective in the superior; or, 2. That the know- 
ing faculties are not manifi before the reflective; or, 3. 
That the development of the several organs is not correspondent 
with the manifestation of their respective faculties. Unless he 
maintains one or other of these alternatives, he cannot impu 
the accuracy of my proponat and, if he does, he virtually 
denies the truth of Phrenology. He can only escape execution 
by suicide. Be it observed, that I only quoted Dr Combe in & 
lustration of Dr Spursheim, not as an authority representing 
the opinion. This, however, it is chosen to misrepresent. 

Dr Spurzheim also maintains silence on my chall to try 
the question of the relative size of the cerebellum in the sexes, 
on his own skulls, allowing him to retain all the male crania 
marked by himeclf as large in that organ, and to throw out ail the 

female s in which it is similarly distinguished. I ought to 
have added, that I would also permit him to reject all the male 
crania in which No 1 may be marked as pa retaining those 
female crania in which it may be similarly noted. The collec- 
tiom shall also be purged, by any teacher of anatomy, of all 
skulls which may be “ monstrous,” “ singular,” or ‘‘ anomal- 
c ous.” 

If Dr Spursheim, therefore, is not anxious to evade the appeal 
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to facts, and would not be reproached with having accused his 
opponent of misrepresentation, without the shadow of a reason, 
he will favour me with an answer to the four following ques- 
tions e 

1. Does he not abandon Gall's assertion in regard to the sym- 
metry of the convolutions of the opposite lobes of the brain ? 

2. In what respect have I mis-stated his and Gall’s opinion, 
as published in their works, in regard to the co-relation of the 
frontal sinus and the superciliary crest ? 

3. In what respect have I misrepresented them in regard to 
their doctrine of the greater development in children of the lower 
region of the brow ? 

4. Does he accept my challenge to try the truth of Phreno- 
logy on his own series of skulls, and conceding to him every 
Pov again defy tke Phrenologiete to produ 

I again defy i ists to ce a single practical ana- 
tomist who will declare that the phrenological 2 — are not 
ludicrously false. 

I say nothing in reply to Mr Combe, as I beg leave to de- 
cline his interference in the present controversy between Dr 
Spurzheim and me. I should be sorry, especially at the present 
busy juncture, to occupy your columns with any answer to his 
long-winded statements, however easily refuted ; and am un- 
willing to co-operate in distracting attention from facts of some 
importance to r personalities of none. This also I wish to be my 
last letter on the. present subject. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. Hamivton. 
King Street, 3ist January, 1828. 


Postscript.—As my letter has not been published to-day, I 
hope I may be permitted to add a few observationa, suggested 
by reading the report of Dr Spurzheim’s lecture on the frontal 
sinus, which appeared in the Scotsman of this morning. 

Mr Combe asserts, that he has never learnt any thing from 
me. This cannot be maintained of Dr Spurzheim. I am re- 
joiced to find, from this report, that the Doctor abandons his old 

intons, and now actually inculcates the very doctrines which I 

ve offered to prove, an which are diametrically opposed to those 
hitherto maintained by the Phr ists. 

In the frst place, instead of holding that the sinus existe oN 
in old age, as the effect of chronic insanity, by only support- 
ing the feeble negative that they are not found in every in- 
e stance,” he nom evidently acknowledges that they are generally 
present. So far, therefore, he admits my counter-pro- 

ition. 

In the second place, instead of maintaining that the presence 
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ef the sinus is always indicated by a bony creat, he now admits 
that the crest “ sometimes accompanies a sinus, and sometimes 
* not. He thus adopts my fifth counter-proposition.* 

In the third place, Dr Spurzheim seems to admit that the ai- 
nus exists in children after seven years old; and so far, there- 
fore, acquiesces in my third counter-proposition. In denying 
the existence of the sinus before the age of seven, he is, how- 
ever, opposed to all the most illustrious anatomists, (Morgagni, 
Albinus, Bichat, Scarpa, &c. &c.,) who trace the sinus back even 
to the fretus. ` 

But though Dr Spurzheim, less indocile than Mr Combe, 
conceives it fas ab hosie doceri, he does not, however, appear 
more inclined to acknowledge the tuition. He quietly advances 
the new opinions, as if these were his spontaneous statements, 
and not involuntary concessions, exto from him in the teeth 
of all that he had ever previously taught. Of this, however, I 
do not complain ; and am better pleased to be saved, by these 
admissions, (which I shall hold good, if not denied by Dr Spurz- 
heim,) the trouble of bringing m second, third, and fifth coun- 
ter-propositions to a proof. ith the suicidal effects of these 
admissions to Phrenology, I have at present nothing to do; nor 
do I advert to the other statements of Dr Spurzheim concerning 
the sinus, which I know to be not less untrue than the more no- 
torious absurdities, from which he would now fain be allowed 

mietly to back out. Of the five phrenological propositions, an 
the truth of which Mr Combe originally agreed to peril the 
truth of Phrenology, and the credit due to its founders, three are 
now given up by Dr Spurzheim himself; and the two not yet 
surrendered are even more untenable than the others. (See 
Phrenological Journal, No XV. p.390.) I suspect the Phrenolo- 
gists now begin to nauseate facts, even more than they formerly 
abominated reasonings. . . 

Notwithstanding your notice, I trust that Dr Spurzheim may 
be allowed to insert an answer in your journal to this communi- 
cation. 

2d February, 1828. . 

„While we readily accede to the proposal which Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton so very handsomely makes in favour of his oppo- 
nent, we must still repeat, that, in doing so, we do not hold 
ourselves as departing from the resolution expressed in our last. 


LETTER From Mr Groraz ComBE. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Six, —Acquiescing, as I fully do, in the propriety of terminata 
* The report of Dr Spurzheim’s lecture on the frontal sinus, referred to by 


Sir W. Hamilton, will be found in section IV. of this article. 
Vor. V.—No XVII. c 
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ing the controversy, in your columns, on the subject of Phreft- 
ology, between Sir William Hamilton and me, I solicit the fa- 
vour of your inserting the Report of the Umpires, which I have 
only this day received ; and also an Extract from the Phrenolo- 
ical Journal, No I., published in October, 1823, relative to the 
y skulls, which establishes that the Phrenologists have never 
varied in their account of the purposes for which they were se- 
lected and sent to Edinburgh ; and remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
. GEORGE COMBE. 
Edinburgh, 8th February. . o 
“ Proceedings of the Arbiters in the Reference by Sir William 
« Hamilton and Mr Combe, on the Anatomical Facts of Phren- 
c 
ology. 


“ The first meeting was spent in arranging the Issues to be 
“ tried regarding the frontal sinuses. 

“ At the second meeting the Issues were farther arranged, 
and Sir William Hamilton proceeded to prove his statements 
“ by examining a set of skulls in the University Natural History 
* Museum, said to have been sent from Paris by Dr Spurzheim. 
“Mr Combe stated various objections to these skulls being re- 
“ ferred to; and the arbiters agreed that satisfactory facts could 
“ not be deduced from them,—in the first place, Because the 
“age and sex could be determined only presumptively, and 
cc even that but in a few; and, secondly, Because liberty could 
ce not be obtained to lay the sinuses open to such an extent as 
appeared necessary for an accurate examination. 

‘ At the third meeting, after a desultory conversation on the 
best method of procuring accurate facts for deciding the points 
* at issue between Sir William Hamilton and Mr Combe, the 
“ arbiters proposed, that, instead of examining skulls whose his- 
“ tory was unknown, and which could not always be cut open 
* to the requisite extent, the parties and umpires should attend 
ce the pathological dissections at the Infirmary and Fever Hos- 
cc pital ; by which means they hoped, that, in the course of a 
“ few months, a sufficient set of correct observations might be 
cc procured, with all the necessary collateral circumstances.— 
ec This proposition was agreed to; and, a few days afterwards 
“ the first examination was made in presence of all the arbiters 
ce at the Fever Hospital. 

“ (Signed)—Joun Scorr, M.D.—James SrME.— R. CERIS- 
* TIson. 


“ Edinburgh, February 8, 1828.” 


Extract from Phrenological Journal, No I. p. 57. 
« We are able to state farther, that the skulls are really ver 
« interesting to the student of Phrenology. The question is of- 
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“ten asked, On what principle did Drs Gall and Spurzheim 
“ map out the skull, and assign different shapes to the different 
“ organs as appearing on the cranium? This collection presents 
“ a most satisfactory answer to the inquiry. In cases of extreme 
“ development of any particular organ, the bone situate above 
“ it protrudes in the very form and dimensions delineated b 
“ the founders of the science; and these skulls were selected 
“ with the view of illustrating this point, and do illustrate it in 
“the most decided manner. In one skull, for example, Cau- 
“ liousness is the predentinating organ, and the projection is seen 
“to be exactly of the shape and size marked in the phrenologi- 
“cal busts. In another, Benevolence is the leading feature; in 
“a third, Veneration predominates, and so on; and in each the 
“ skull is seen presenting a distinct elevation of a form corre- 
“ sponding to that assigned to the external indication of the or- 
“ by Drs Gall and Spurzheim. The history of the indivi- 
“ dual to whom the skulls belonged is not known, and the 
4 collection was sent as evidence merely of the fact, that eleva- 
tions of the cranium, corresponding in figure and dimensions 
* to those delineated on the phrenological busts, actually exist 
*in nature, and that the lines of demarcation are not fanciful, 
“ as is generally reported and believed.“ 


LETTER From Dr SPURZHEIM. 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


S1z,—You were so good as to insert, in your paper of Thurs- 
day, 31st January, an answer to Sir William Hamilton, which 
I intended to be final ; but his letter published in your number 
of Monday, the 4th of February, makes it necessary Tor me to 
add some explanation to your readers, and I now trouble you 
and them for the last time. I depend on their good sense that 
they do not think me bound in duty to prove, that three pro 
sitions, which Sir William assumes to be mine, are inexact. He 
is the accusing party; hence let him prove his accusation, and, 
instead of drawing interpretations, let Fim copy from my printed 
works the passages in which I maintain the views attributed to 
me, and combated by him. 

Sir William asserts, that he has taught me the views which I 
now maintain regarding the frontal sinus; but I am constrained 
to declare, that hitherto I have learned nothing from Sir Wil- 
liam, who, by not bringing forth from my works the exact pas- 

on which he founds his three supposed propositions, betrays 
that he did not understand Phrenology as I taught it in 1815 
and 1816, and who, by not attending any of my demonstrations, 
shows that he is unwilling to become acquainted with the pror 
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gress tkis science has made since that time. Your readers will 
easily conceive, that I could not learn my doctrine on the frontal 
sinus from him, seeing that all the specimens of the various 
modifications of it, through all „ from new-born children to 
very old age, in the state of health and disease, shown by me in 
Edinburgh, were collected in Paris, whence I brought them to 
land, and seeing also that I taught the same doctrine in 
London, Bath, Bristol, Cambridge, and Hull, which I repeated 
in Edinburgh. 
But Sir William, forgetting the old saying, nec sutor ultra 
crepidam, proposes to teach anatomical points unknown, I am 
sure, to all lecturers on anatomy in this city. The cerebellum, 
says he, has its full growth at three years, and the brain at seven 
years of age. The cerebellum, moreover, is absolutely larger in 
women than in men, and probably so in females than in males. To 
my knowledge Dr Gall never saw such things. I also confess, 
that, during che twenty-seven years that I have studied the struc- 
ture, functions, and diseases of the brain, I have never been able 
to perceive facts to support the above-mentioned assertions of Sir 
Wiliam ; and M. Chausier, formerly professor of anatomy and 
physiology in the university of Paris, who paid particular atten- 
tion to this subject, and who professedly wrote on it, notwithstand- 
ing of his great opportunities of examining brains both of chil- 
dren and adults, states, in his Exposition det Encephale, published 
in 1808, the contrary of what Sir William undertakes to demon- 
strate. I shall be glad to see him prove publicly his assertions 
as soon as he finds it convenient, even by the fifty skulls on 
which he full relies. At the same time, I regret not being able 

to say, His gloriamur inimicitiis. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
G. SPURZHEIM. 
Edinbufgh, 6th February, 1828. 


II. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON AND DR SPURZHEIM, NOT PREVIOUSLY PUB- 
LISHED. ` 


Sır WILLIAM HAMILTON ro DR SPURZHEIM. 


Sin W. HauIL ros presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, and 
requests permission to inquire, whether Dr Spurzheim consents 
to try the truth of Phrenology in the points at issue, by an in- 
duction of skulls, taken indifferently from the various collec- 
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tions in Edinburgh ; the age, sex, health, &c. to be rigorously 
determined, without iter erence of the parties, or relation to 
the questions in dispute, by the skill, and on the honour of the 
anatomists through whom they are obtained. 
Sir W. Hamilton, on his part, is willing that Dr Spurzheim’s 
series of crania should be purified from any “ monstrous,” “ sin- 
“ gular,” and “ anomalous” specimens, if such it really cona 
tains, by any of the public teachers of anatomy in this city whom 
Spurzheim may prefer. He likewise offers to include the 
skulls belonging to the Phrenological Society in the induction, 
provided, that their whole collection be submitted, without re- 
serve, to the same impartial determination. Crania, not Euro- 
pean, to be taken, cum nota, in reference to the frontal sinus ; 
and in regard to other points, those of children and of males 
and females, only of the same race, and in equal proportions, to 
be compered together. 


16, Great King Street, 16th February, 1828. 


Dr SpurzHemm ro SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Dx Srunznxm returns compliments to Sir William Hamilton, 
and, in answer to Sir Wm.’s note of yesterday, begs leave to 
say, that he examined the skulls sent from Paris, and those pre- 
served in the public and private collections at Edinburgh,—that 
he explained, and continues to explain, to the 17 1 at large, 
his doctrines on Phrenology,—and that it is not his fault if Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, though invited by Dr S., did not think it pro- 
per to attend any of Dr . demonstrations, or to Iook 
at any of the evidences which he brings forth. On the other 
hand, Sir Wm. Hamilton does not stand in need of Dr Spurz- 
beim s ission” to refute Phrenology whenever and wher- 
ever he pleases; Dr pnan however, repeats the statement 
already made in the Caledonian Mercury, that he is willing to 
meet Sir Wm. H. as soon as Sir Wm. may be ready to prove PUB- 
LIOLY his assertions. It is evident that Sir Wm. has the right 
to proceed as he likes, and to appear alone or in company of all 
teachers of anatomy in Edinburgh, to whom he alludes in his 
note. The only thin upon which Dr S. insists is, that Sir 
Wm. shall not confine his decision to a written document signed 
by his friends, but shall bring all his evidence before the public, 
and allow Dr S. to put any question concerning the contested 
ints to Sir Wm. Hamilton or to his supporters. Dr S. also 
aires Sir Wm. H. not to wait till Dr S. has left Edinburgh, to 
exhibit publicly the evidence of his assertions. From not at- 
tending to this circumstance, Sir Wm. could not be free from 
the charge of having alleged assertions which he could not sub- 
stantiate in Dr Spurzheim’s presence. i 
Edinburgh, 16th February, 1828. 
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Sır WꝭILLIAM HAMILTON To DR SPURZHEIM. 


Sin WiLLIaM HAMILTON presents compliments to Dr Spurz- 
heim, and regrets, though he is not astonished, that Dr Spurz- 
heim refuses to join in any induction, by which the assertions of 
Phrenology would be held up in collation with the facts of Na- 
ture. Sir William has done every thing in his power to mani- 
fest the rigorous impartiality of his proof; and he flatters him- 
self, that fe has succeeded in placing in a strong contrast, his 
own anxiety and the reluctance of his opponents, to bring the 
truth of their several positions to the proper test. 

Sir William has applied for aux the female crania extant in 
the different anatomical collections of Edinburgh, and he has 
employed aux indifferently. The sex of many of these is known 
independently of anatomical criteria. The others have been 
discriminated by the most skilful judges ; and no specimen has 
been admitted, in regard to the sex of which any doubt has 
been entertained. The same has been done in respect to ante- 
puberal crania. From all the anatomical collections all the 
skulls have been obtained the teeth of which evidence the pro- 
per age. 

In regard to male crania, which are preserved in far greater 
numbers than those of women, Sir W. Hamilton offers to allow 
Dr Spurzheim himself to fix, without selection, on the adequate 
complement, in any of the anatomical muse. 

Having done thus much, and expressed his willingness to in- 
clude Dr Spurzheim’s own collection, under the most favour- 
able conditions—indeed under any terms Dr Spurzheim him- 
self may choose—and to admit the skulls belo ing to the 
Phrenological Society, Sir William is confident that nothing 
more on his part could possibly be performed, to decide the 
question on fair and liberal principles, nay, ever ou principles 
more partially favourable to the Phrenologists. He begs Dr 
Spurzheim himself to state, whether he. can conceive it ible 
to act more generously by an opponent, without absolutely com- 
promising the interest of truth. 

In regard to Dr Spurzheim’s insinuation, that the Edinburgh 
lecturers on anatomy are his “ friends” and “ supporters,” Sir 
W. Hamilton must observe, that, if it is meant that a disbelief’ 
in the phrenological anatomy constitutes them his friends, they 
are probably so, not less than all other anatomists alive and 
dead; but if it is hereby whispered, that their impartiality. is 
not to be trusted in their scdentibe determination of the subjects 
of his induction, so unworthy an insinuation can only recoil on 
the head of him who could imagine the possibility of such a 
supposition. Sir William may be somewhat strict in his no- 
tions on this subject; but he can assure Dr Spurzheim, that he 
would as soon forge a bill as colour a philosophical fact ; and 
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even the most infatuated of the phrenological multitude, will, he 
thinks, begin to suspect the delusion of a doctrine, which can 
only be supported by innuendos against the integrity of whole 
classes of honourable men. 

If Sir W. Hamilton’s attendance on Dr Spurzheim’s physio- 
logical lectures were of. the smallest relevancy to the present 
question, as it is of none, how could he, with any delicacy, have 
availed himself of Dr Spurzheim’s invitation, after his attend- 
ance was subsequently so unceremoniously prohibited by Dr 
Spurzheim, in his second letter in the Caledonian Mercury ? 

Sir William has only to add, that Dr Spurzheim will have 
ample opportunity, privately to scrutinize, and publicly to can- 
vass, the accuracy of his measurements. Dr Spurzheim is at 
present only commencing a new course of lectures; but, that no 
time may be lost, that part of the induction which is already 
finished, shall, if Dr Spurzheim pleases, be submitted to him 
without delay. The earlier completion of the whole induction 
has only been prevented by its extent, minuteness, and elaborate 


16, Great King Street, 17th February, 1828. 


Da SpunzHem To Sin WILLIAX HAMILTON. 


Da SrurzHem returns compliments to Sir Wm. Hamilton, and 
begs to remark, that in Dr S. s letter to him, Dr S. says, that 
he has seen the skulls in the different collections at Edinburgh. 
If it be necessary, Dr S. adds, that all these skulls do not re- 
fute any phrenological opinion which he entertains. It is in- 
comprehensible to Dr S. how Sir Wm. could find in Dr S.’s 
letter insinuations against the anatomists of Edinburgh. Dr 
S. disclaims all such, and his letter does not justify Sir Wm. 
in imputing them. Sir Wm. Hamilton publicly attacked Phren- 
ology before Dr S. visited Edinburgh ; it is now Sir Wm. Ha- 
milton’s duty to prove publicly his assertions. Dr S. therefore 
repeats, for the fourth and last time, that he is willing to meet 
Sir Wm. H. before the public. Dr S. also repeats his desire, 
that Sir Wm. may not wait till Dr S. has left Edinburgh, to 
exhibit the evidence of his assertions. This cannot be difficult, 
since it is but common sense to think, that Sir Wm. had col- 
lected his proofs before he appeared as an opponent of Phren- 
ology. 
Edinburgh, 16th February, 1828. 
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Sın WILLIAM HAMILTON To Dr SruRZ REIN. 


Sra W. HAMILTON presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, and, 
in answer to his yesterday's letter, observes, that the fact, repeat- 
edly stated by Dr S., of his having “ examined the skulls pre- 
ec served in the public and private collections at Edinburgh“ 
a fact, however, of which the custodiars of the most extensive are 
not aware—is of no importance; as the question is not, whether 
Dr S. has looked at nature, but whether he has truly reported 
her realities. Sir W. cannot, of course, deny that these crania 
“ do not refute the phrenological opinions which Dr S. enter. 
* tains ;” he only knows that they utterly explode the phreno- 
logical doctrines which Dr 8. has published. 

Sir W. H. having gained all he wanted, in manifesting that he 
is simply desirous of the truth, while his opponent seems merely 
anxious to elude the effect of an inquiry, has only, in reply to 
the caution, that Sir W. would “ not wait till Br S. had left 
“ Edinburgh, to exhibit the evidence of his assertions,” to state, 
that on his part he is only apprehensive—from the very caution 
itself—lest Br S. should sud enly escape ; as he wouid regret 
if any thing were wanting to consummate the impending ex- 
position of phrenological credibility. Sir W. therefore requests, 
that, if Dr S. does not mean to conclude his present course of 
lectures, he may send Sir W. warning a fortnight previous to 
his departure. 

16, Great King Street, 19th February, 1828. 


Dr SpurzuEem to Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Dr SpurnzHEim returns compliments to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and does himself the honour to state, in compliance with Sir 
William Hamilton's wishes, that he will be ready to meet Sir 
William publicly any day that may be convenient for him, be- 
tween this day and Thursday, the 6th of March next. 

Edinburgh, 20th February, 1828. 


Sır WILLIAM HAIL TON To DR Srzrzaeim. 


Six W. HAuMIL rod presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, 
and as he has now nearly collected all the subjects of his induc- 
tion, he begs again to repeat his offer, of sending Dr Spurzheim 
a note of his measurements, and of submitting the various spe- 
cimens to his examination. Sir W. is likewise ready to meet 
Dr Spurzheim, and to afford him every explanation that may 
tend to facilitate his scrutiny. 


16, Great King Street, 27th February, 1828. 
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Dr Srunznem TO Sin WIL LIAN HaNIL ro. 


Da Srunsannt returns compliments to Sir William Hamil. 
ton, and again states, that his published doctrines are the result 
of many years’ examination, repeated in various countries, and 
under the most different circumstances; consequently, that he 
cannot be satisfied with a mere private explanation, which Sir 
William offers to give. Moreover, Phrenology and its believers, 
as well as Dr Spurzheim, having been publicly attacked by Sir 
William, and pwblicly accused of credulity and of infatuation,” - 
and of being, “ without exception, the most erroneous of observers 
“ recorded in the whole history of science,” the phrenological 
public, or, as Sir William calls them, “ the phrenological mule 
“ titude,” or “ mob,” insist upon their right to ask for a publio 
refutation. h the fifth his 

r Spurzheim repeats, for time, his readiness to meet 
sir Willem Hamilton before the public, any day betwixt this and 
the 6th of March next. 

Edinburgh, 28th February, 1828, 


Sın WILLIAM HAMILTON To Dr Srunzuerm. 


Sır W. Hami.ron presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, 
and begs leave to observe, that in repeatedly offering Dr S. e 
information, aid, and facility, in sifting the accuracy of his anti- 
phrenological induction, far from supposing that a private meet- 
ing for this pur was to foreclose Dr S. from publicly criti- 
cising this evi „ he was only anxious, lest, through any 
omission on his „Dr S. might not be fully armed for the 
attempt. Though personally averse from any thing like a pub- 
lic exhibition, and though convinced that a crowd is neither 
the audience to understand, nor a crowded assembly the place 
to detail, the evidence of an anatomical induction, Sir W. is too 
thoroughly convinced of the certainty of his proof, not on other 
accounts to court an opportunity of manifesting, in most open 
manner, the unsouminess of the opinion he controverts. He 
therefore scquiesces in Dr Spurzheim’s of a publio 
i i e Beis at issue are purely anatomical, and it 
only remains for Dr S. to mention the persons most competent 
to the task, whom he would propose as umpires on the occasion. 
16, Great King Suvest, 25th February, 1828. ` 


Da Srunsuzm to Sra WIA Ia HAMILTON. 


Dr Sporzngm returns compliments to Sir Wm Hamilton, 
and begs leave to observe, that, if Sir W. had privately intimated 
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to Dr 8., that he is in possession of facts which may convince 
Dr S. of the unsoundness” of his opinions, Dr S. would have 
thankfally availed himself of a private meeting with Sir W., and 
received him private instruction in Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy; but since Sir W. publicly attacked Phrenology and its be- 
evers, Dr 8. can meet him only before the public. Moreover, 
as the truth or falsehood of Phrenology depends neither on 
what Drs Gall and Spurzheim nor Sir William Hamilton say, 
nor on the opinions of umpires, but solely on the invariable laws 
of nature, Sir William has nothing to do but to bring before the 
public the proofs from which he draws his conclusions. Dr S. 
requests, for the sixth time, that Sir W. H. will name a day and 
lace when Dr S. may meet him in public, and this before the 
of March next. Sir W. is requested to lose no time in doing 
this, as several days’ notice of the meeting must be given to the 
public, that they may attend. All other proceeding is unphilo.. 
sophical, and all correspondence to any purpose in vain. 
Edinburgh, 29th February, 1828. 


Sin WILLIAM HANILTON To Da SPURZEHEIM. 


Sır W. Hamixron presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, 
and takes the liberty of saying, that Dr S. has acted precisely 
as he has all along anticipated he would do. Sir W. was well 
assured that Dr S., though professing to desire a public dis- 
cussion, would never be brought to submit the truth of his 
doctrine to an audience, any part of which was competent, at 
once to form a correct opinion, and to embody that opinion in 
an authoritative verdict. If driven to the worst, Dr 8., he was 
satisfied, would only venture to give an irrelevant lecture to an 
idle mob, without knowledge, as without a voice; and thus af- 
ford the opportunity to his friends of issuing a fallacious narra- 
tive under the imposing form of a report. The points at issue 
can only be decided by a patient investigation of anatomical 
measurements; and a Phrenologist alone could propose to deter- 
mine their accuracy, by submitting these, for an hour, to a tu- 
multuary flock of men and women, who had probably never 
handled a cranium in their lives. Sir W. has too much selfa 

„ and too great a deference for truth, to co-operate in a 
proceeding which would only serve to turn himself into deri- 
sion, and to amuse or to delude the public. Sir W. is, however, 
now, and at all times, ready to meet Dr S. or his adherents, 
before any competent tribunal, to prove in their teeth, the lu- 
dicrous falsity of phrenological facts. He is willing to allow 
Dr S. to. nominate the umpires, and defies him to point out any 
collection of skulls, on which the craniological positions can be 
established. Dr S. avers, that “ his doctrine is the result of an 
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“ etamination repeated in various countries.” . Phrenology, if. 
ttue at Vienna, cannot be false at Edinburgh; and it is absurd. 
in Dr S. to think of supporting his own accuracy by his own 
assertion, when it lies before him to silence iciam by the 
easiest of appeals to nature. Hic Rhodos, hic saltus. It is also 
profitable to hear Dr S. confess, that “ the truth or falsehood of 
t Phrenology does not depend on what Dre Gall and Spurzheim 
“ say,” seeing that Drs G. and S. have to this hour only asserted, 
and never, by articulate induction, proved a single fact; while, 
in the same breath, it is aleo coolly proposed to refer the deter- 
mination of “ the invariable laws of nature” to a populace, who. 
know nothing of these laws, exeept on the dicta of those b 
whom they may chance to be addressed. It also baffles an 
nitiated comprehension, how Phrenology can rest true, and yet 
the opinions of its founders, with which it is identical, be found 
false. 

Dr 8. having thus declined the only public meeting which 
would not be conducive to the propagation of error, Sir W. has: 
only now to publish his state of facts. In the meanwhile, the sub- 
jects of induction will be open, on application to Sir W., for the 
examination of Dr S. and his friends until the 14th of March. 


16, Great King Street, 29th February, 1828. 


` 


Dr SrunzaEm to SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Ds- Stenz returns compliments to Sir Wm Hamilton, 
and, in answer to his letter received to-day, takes the liberty of 
saying, that as Sir William refuses to show the evidences of his 

inions to the public in the presence of Dr S., though he 

ought it very convenient to attack Phrenology publicly, with. 
out being supported by proper evidence, Dr S. will be glad 
that Sir W., according to his promise, shall “ publish his state 
of facts,” as soon as his state of mind is become calmer than it 
seems to be at this moment. 


Edinburgh, Ist March, 1828, 


Sin WILLI HaurLToN To Dr SrunzHem. 


Sm W. Hau Tro presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, and 
having been informed that Dr S., on Wednesday, examined the 
crania which constitute the subjects of Sir W.’s induction, and 
that he is agaid to visit the Anatomical Museum to-morrow, 
begs leave to say, that if Dr 8. should find any objection to a 

of these skulls, he is ready to reject the specimen at ence, or to 
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submit the validity of the on to whatever anatomist of 
eminence Dr 8. may be pl to name. If Dr S. declines thie, 
Sir W. still offers, if Dr S. will mark and lay aside any cranium, 
stating the specific ground on which he would object to its evi- 
dence, to take the opinion of all or any of the practical anato- 
mists in Edinburgh on the point. Sir W. only adds, that he 
will treat with the most ound contempt, every general and 
unauthenticated assertion which Dr S. or his adherents may, 
hereafter, find it convenient to make in re; to the present 
induction ; for even the credulity of the “ phrenological public“ 
can hardly be carried to such transcendent absurdity, as to at- 
tribute any the smallest weight to objections which Dr 8. 
darst not prefer at ihe time, and in the form, necessary, equally . 
for their establishment and articulate refutation. 

Sir W. also encloses three short notes which he proposes to 
append, when he has occasion to quote Dr S.’s last (and unan- 
swered) letter in the Caledonian Me: ; and he-is willing to 
annex any observations which Dr S. may be disposed to make 
in reply. 

16, Great King Street, 

(Friday Morning,) 7th March, 1828. 

1. On “ cerebellum age. — The Phrenologists are as 
rarely correct in their quotation of opinions, as in their report 
of facts. My doctrine is, that the cerebellum reaches its full 
PROPORTION to the brain at three, and that the encephalon (brain 
and cerebellum) obtains its ultimate size about, or soon after, 
seven years old —-(See Counter Propositions IX and X.) It is 
worthy of remark, that Gall makes a similar misrepresentation 
of the doctrine of the Wenzels on this very point (Anat. et 
Phys. du Cerv. III. p. 93.) It is always easier to attribute an 
absurdity than to refute a truth. l 

2. On * Cerebellum— males. -I beg that this nonsense 
may not be attributed to me, 

3.“ Chaussier demonstrates. One not aware of the total 
incapacity for accurate observation and correct statement, mani- 
fested by the Phrenologists, would be surprised to hear, that 
Chaussier, directly or indirectly, neither contradicts my real opi- 
nion, nor even that so erroneously attributed to me by Dr 8. I 
have adduced Chaussier's authority against Phrenology, but the 
Phrenologists can find nothing in that eminent anatomist against 
me. 


Dr Srurznem ro Sın WILLIAM HAM. ro. 


Da Srunaunnt returns compliments to Sir W. Hamilton, 
and, in answer to his letter of „ begs leave to say, that 
Dr §., in Phrenalogy, relies on the authority of nature, and 
that he wishes every one might do the same. Sir William 
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‘mistaken in supposing that Dr 8. intended to visit again the 
anatomical collection in the College ; but Dr 8. takes the liber. 
ty of reminding Sir W. H., that he attacked Phrenology publio- 
ly, and that Dr S. and the Phrenologists of Edinburgh demand, 
as matter of right, a public refutation. The 6th of March is 
pt and Sir W. has not met Dr S. before the public. Sir W., 
roa ever, has promise oo eae ee of his facts. Dr 8. 
.has already requested Sir W. to is as 87 us possible; 
and he N leave to add, that, if Sir W. 1807 intends to 
bring his saitin to trial, he a ale the noan on which 
he founds his conclusions open to the inspection e phreno- 
logical public for a reasonable time after publication of his state- 
ment, so that a fair opportunity may be afforded to all taking sn 
interest in the diecussion, of comparing the assertions with the 
oofs. If Sir W. shall e the 5 dre publish. 
his statement, every intelligent person will form his own 
opinion of the ety of such a prncseding: The Phrenolo. 
gists of Edinburgh have left their evidence open to public in- 
spection one day in the week, for six years past, and they con- 
tinue to do so; hence they have the right to demand of their 
Opponents a corresponding degree of publicity. 
Res non verba queso. 


The 8th March, 1828. 


Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON TO Dr SPURZHEIM. 


Sın W. HamıLToN presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, 
and, in reply to his letter of the 8th, begs leave to remind him, 
that the establishment of Phrenology is proclaimed by its 
gators to be, on their part, a war of extermination against all 81 76 
stems of psychology; to attack the new opinion was, there- 
fa: only to defend the old. If Sir W. read two papers in re- 
futation of their hypothesis, within the walls of the Royal So- 
ciety, where all one. are freely canvassed by phil ers 
of every sect, the Edinburgh Phrenologists have read, at least, 
two hundred against doctrines which he maintains, or may main. 
tain, within ths sanctuary of their own Society, which excludes 
all disbelievers in Phrenology, by law. If Sir W. gave a si 
lecture in refutation, Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe have de- 
livered above iwenty courses in support, of the revolutionary 
theory: and even to that one lecture by Sir W., Mr Combe re- 
joi by another professedly in answer. The balance is thus 
all in favour of Phrenology, and“ Dr & im and the Edin» 
ee burgh Phrenologists” cannot now “ „ as n matier of 
“ right, a public refutation.” 
Sir W. H. was, however, always ready to indulge his oppo- 
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nents in what they had no title to exact ; and he had too intimate 
-an experience of their tactic, to afford them, on any ground, the 
lightest pretence to hold out, that he declined to demonstrate, 
in the face of the world, the futility of their doctrine. Dr Spurs- 
heim’s challenge, he also shrewdly suspected to be mere brava- 
do; and made little doubt, that, calculating on Sir William's 
.very natural repugnance to a personal and public debate u 

a subject he so thoroughly despised, Dr S. would, in fact, 
sweat blood and water to escape a meeting the moment his chab- 
lenge was accepted. To render, however, the retreat of his oppo- 
-nent still more ignominious, and to blazon more conspicuously 
-to the world, that, even by the confession of its founders, Phre- 
nology could: not stand the light; Sir W. not only closed in, at 
once, with the proposal of a public discussion, but, at the same 
time, afforded to Dr S., what, if confident in his opinions, he 
would have most eagerly embraced :—viz. by the appointment of 
Arbiters, to render a popular meeting competent, in some de 

40 the furtherance of scientific truth; in providing it with an 
authority, to regulate the proceedings, to check all evasive quib- 
bling, and to pronounce sentence between the ies on the 
various points to be determined. Nay, to exhibit, in its very 
highest climax, the conscious weakness’ of his opponent, in con- 
trast with his own confidence of strength, Sir W. actually offer- 
ed to leave to Dr S. the sole nomination of the umpires. The 
event verified the anticipation. The mention of enlightened 
judges, a regulated diseussion, and an articulate proof, was 
enough. Dr S. was off; and off upon the very ground that 
raised a public meeting above a mountebank exhibition. So 
much for Dr S. s observation, —“ The sixth A inaia is past, 
and Sir W. has not met Dr S. before the public.” 

In regard to the concluding demand of Dr B., Sir W. has 
only to say, that he would build a golden bridge between his 
opponents and his facts. Every facility has been tendered to 
Dr S. for near a month, to scrutinize Sir W.’s induction; in 
which Dr S. was first urged to co-operate—then to point out 
himself its subjects then to compare Sir W. s measurements; 
and, finally, to specify any objection to any of the specimena 
All these proposals Br S. has declined ; though he has twice 
carefully examined the crania under consideration. Now, to de. 
mand more, is perhaps unreasonable in Dr S.; but all that Sir 
W. can do in compliance, shall be done. He cannot promise that 
every one of the proprietors should conveniently want his crania 
eo long; but all the skulls that can, shall be retained in one 
collection, open for examination; at any rate, every speciy 
men is to be numbered, and the names of the various custo, 
Aiare shall be published. 

16, Great King Street, 10th March, 1828. 
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Dr Spurzuem To Sın. WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Dr Sronz gg returns compliments to Sir W. Hamilton, and 
begs leave to observe, that in sciences, particnlarly so far as po- 
sitive facts are concerned, every intelligent person may claim 
the right of private judgment, and that the reference of an 
physiological question to umpires alone is unphilosophical. 

been proposed to Harvey to refer to arbitration, the cir- 
culation of the blood, would he, with propriety, have admitted 
as umpires, those who denied his discovery, or would his oppo- 
nents have admitted converts to his doctrine as fit persons to 
render a final decision? And suppose their decision had been 
unfavourable to his discovery, would it have had any effect ex- 
eept proving human fallibility ? The case of Phrenology is ex- 
actly parallel ; it is the physiology of the brain, as Harvey’s doc- 
trine was that of the heart. 

Farther, Sir W. H. proposed to name umpires with the view 
of regulating the proceedings, and checking all evasive quib- 
bling; and Dr S. begs leave to say, that it is in order to ex- 
clude all shifting, evading, and erroneous representation, that 
he considers a public discussion as the only one suitable to the 
present case. l 

Sir W. Hamilton says, that every facility has been rendered! 
to Dr S. for “ near a month,” to scrutinize Sir W.’s inductions’; 
and Dr 8. begs leave to reply, that no opportunity has been af- 
forded him of scrutinizing the evidences of Sir W. before the 

lic, and that it is neither the inclination nor the duty of Dr 

. to convince Sir W, of the truth of Phrenology. Dr S. never 
refused to Sir W. the right of choosing his assistants, or of bring- 
ing to the meeting all the anatomists of Edinburgh: he only 
insisted upon its being Sir W. Hamilton’s duty to prove his as- 
sertions before the public, since he had publicly attacked Phre- 
nology and its believers. - 

In order to leave to Sir W. no excuse, Dr S. adds, that ff 
Sir W. shall, within a fortnight from this date, name a day and 
hour to meet Dr G. before the public, and give to him seven days’ 
warning of such a meeting, he will, although very inconvenient 
for himself, discontinue his lectures in Glasgow, and return to 
Edinburgh, in order to hear Sir W. substantiate’ his assertions 

licly. _ 
I these observations, Dr S. leaves Sir W. to proceed as 
he shall. think proper, and declares all correspondence to any 
other purpose in vain. Dr S. takes no notice of the puerile 
boasting, and so little professor-lke expressions, in which Sir 
W. indulges in his letters. Dr S. entered into, and has con- 
tinued the ndence on public grounds exclusively, and he 
leaves it to the intelligent ublic to decide on which side the 
desire or fear of publicity has been most conspicuously mani- 
fested. 
18th March, 1828, 
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Sia WILLIAM HAMILTON TO DR SpurzHnrm. 


Sin W. HamILTON presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, 
and thought, from Dr 8.’s long silence, that this correspondence 
was at an end. In reply to Dr S.’s letter of yesterday, Sir W. 
has only to say, that had Harvey challenged an opponent to a 
public disputation ; had that opponent not only at once closed 
with the proposal, but offered, (what he was easily able to do,) 
to prove by experiment, in the face of an assembly, and to the 
satisfaction of arbiters, appoi: exclusively by the c 
himsel, : that the veins h no valves, and that the arteries, w A 
unctured, emi only air, agreeing at the same time to peri 
the whole controvers on the ocular demonstration of these es- 
sential facts; and Harvey upon this, deserting his chall. „ 
refused to bring his opinion to an isaue before any judges, by 
whom the facts could be examined, but would consent only to 
an 1 t multitude, by whom the phenomena 
could not even be seen, who could believe only what they hap- 
pened to be told, and who had even no organ to declare the im- 
pression they passively and fortuitously received ; then would 
the cases be exactly parallel; but Harvey would then have 
been no greater a discoverer than Gall, and the doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood would have been as futile as the doc- 
trine of Phrenology. 

In conclusion, Sir W. has simply to repeat, what he former] 
stated, that as arbiters are only a mean to an end, if Dr 8. 
will suggest any other mode by which an oral discussion can be 
so regulated, that the parties shall be constrained to prove arti- 
culate issues, not by assertion, but by fact—that all irrelevancy 
shall be checked—that objections on either side shall be pe- 
remptorily determined and that a final decision on the several 

ints shall be pronounced ;—Sir W. is ready to meet Dr S. be- 

‘ore the public on any Saturday, and to prove his propositions 
upon whatever collection of crania Dr S. may select. Sir W. 
may observe that, independently of other considerations, Dr S. 
is not the mt he could safely encounter, without an au- 
thority capable of estimating all assertions at their proper value. 
The man who could, in print, coolly state at his convenience, 
that a series of very ordinary crania, selected by himself, were 
t monstrous,” “ st r,’ and “ anomalous,” on which it was 
incom: t to establish any conclusion whatever, (a statement 
Sir W. defies Dr S. to find any medical man, even of the Phre- 
nological Society, to stake hia reputation in confirming ;) who 
could misrepresent his adv s opinions; and quote authori- 
ties against these opinions which do not exist: —is not the fu 
nent who could be trusted to take no unfair advantage i 
position, before a dumb and ignorant assembly. , 


16, Great King Street, 14th March, 1628. 
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Dr Spusnzem vo Str WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Dr SpunzHem™ returns compliments to Sir W. Hamilton, and, 
in answer to his letter of the 14th ult., reminds him once more 
of what he seems willing to overlook, that he is the attacking 
party, and Dr S. the defending party, and that, in consequence, 
om the beginning, Dr S. declared that he leaves it to Sir Wil- 
liam to procure the evidences of his assertion, and to take for 
assistant whomsoever he likes, in order to refute Phrenology. 
The only condition on which Dr S. insisted to meet Sir William 
was, that the public should be admitted, net with the view of 
taking their decision on the spot as an assembled tribunal, but 
by having the public as witnesses, that both Sir William and 
Dr S. might be spared the painful task of disputing afterwards 
as to what the arguments and evidences adduced really were. 
Dr S. also insisted on thia condition, since he was aware of the 
manner in which Sir William Hamilton conducted the arbitra- 
tion with Mr Combe. Sir William Hamilton boasted of his abi- 
lity not simply to disprove Phrenology, but to demonstrate its dia- 
metrical opposition to truth ; why then does he hesitate to show 
his evidences before the public? Dr S. has published his doc- 
trines, and he exposes them to miscellaneous audiences, and to 
numerous classes of the medical profession ; he thinks that any 
scientific controversy should be conducted in the face of all per- 
sons of education who may choose to attend, and that the pro- 
per and ultimate tribunal by which all questions of science must 
decided is the great philosophical public, and not a few in- 
dividuals of Edinburgh, or any other city. 

Dr S. concludes by repeating, that he has seen, with regret 
for their author, an habitual indulgence in expressions towards 
Dr S., which, had Sir William alone been concerned, would 
long ago have precluded Dr S. from any reply. Self-respect 

uires Dr S. to state expressly, that he considers himeelf not 
addressing Sir William Hamilton, whose opinions he has seen 
No reason to value, but the public, before whom this correspon- 
dence will soon be laid, and to whom Dr 8. willingly leaves to 
decide on the propriety of Sir William’s expressions, and on all 
other points of the controversy. 


Glasgow, Hutton's Hotel, 17th March, 1828. 


Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON ro Dr Srurzarm. 


Sin W. Huron presents compliments to Dr Spurzheim, and 

is perfectly satisfied with having compelled both Dr Spurzheim 

and Mr Combe so unequivocally to confess, that they dare not 
VoL. V.-No XVII. D 
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* an idle mob,(10) without knowledge, as without a voice; 
and you requested him to name umpires to proceed to a private 
discussion.(11) This he declined, and reminded you, that you 
had commenced by addressing your objections to an audience of 
the very description to which you here alluded, (12) and that 
the Phrenologists, as well as the very intelligent citizens of 
Edinburgh, had a right to demand a public refutation, as the 
attack had been publicly made. You persisted in refusing to 
bring forward your proof in this way, but said you “ had only 
“ now to publish your statement of facts.” Dr Spurzheim re- 
plied, that ue will be glad how soon you shall do so. Accord- 
ingly, in yesterday’s Mercury, you advertised as speedily to be 

ublished, ‘ Fictions of Phrenology and Facts of Nature ;” 

ut before this publication takes place, nay, on the very day of 
your advertisement, and, forgetting that the umpires had fixed 
a mode of proof, you, in your note of yesterday, have asked me 
to attend before the arbiters to see you submit some new evi- 
dence in the arbitration to be adduced by yourself. (13) 

I am quite ready to meet you before the arbiters at any time 
you please; but respect to them as well as to consistency, re- 
quires thet you, in the first place, should terminate your dis- 
cussion with Dr Spurzheim, by publishing your “ Fictions and 
“ Facts ;” and, in the next place, satisfy the arbiters regarding 
the principle on which Jou ave hitherto proceeded, and inten 
in future to proceed. You appear to conceive yourself to enjoy 
an unlimited. latitude of inconsistency ; and appeal to the public 
one day, then the next denounce them as an idle mob; next 
revert to the public, and again decline their jurisdiction ; you 
-hold out Drs Gall and Spurzheim as the sole objects of your 
attack, then refuse to assume Dr Spurzheim as a party ; never- 
theless, you in a few days fix upon him, and exclude me ; next 
you leave him off in the middle, at least before the close, and 
desire me to proceed. Satisfy the arbiters of the propriety of 
all this, and publish whatever you have to urge against Dr 
Spurzheim, and I repeat, that T shall then be ready to meet 
you before the umpires whenever you please.(14) I am, my 
dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

G. Counx. 


Sır WILLIAM HAMILTON to Mr Comae. 


My prar Sin,—Your letter of the 4th was so melancholy a 
manifestation of the torture, which the fear of being publicly 
crucified, under the arbitration, on the facts of nature had in- 
flicted, that I was almost resolved to pass it over as a writhing, 
unseemly indeed, but pitiable; and, in these circumstances, I 
meant, in case you and Dr Spurzheim had lain quiet, to have 
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uently urged to print and publish your objections, you de 

ee doing 80. (1) P Next, you inserted advertisements in the 
newspapers, and set up men with placards at the corners of the 
streets,(2) inviting the public in general to come and hear you 
deliver an antiphrenological lecture for payment of half-a- 
crown.(3) Having given a lecture on my part, in answer to 
yours, (4) you then discovered that a private reference to um- 
pires, to fix some points of fact, was a proper preliminary to an 
appeal to the public on the merits of Phrenology, and I acced- 
ed to your wishes in this particular. (5) Umpires were named, 
and to investigate the evidence you laid before them. 
They rejected it as incompetent, (6) but agreed to seek evidence 
themselves, by pathological dissections at the Infirmary and Fe- 
ver Hospital, on the points which you had undertaken, but 
failed, to support (6) by proof, and to this proposition you ac- 
ceded. Having heard of Dr Spurzheim’s intention of passing 
some weeks in Edinburgh this winter, and having read in your 
letters, and heard you repeat in debate before the umpires, 
that Dre Gall and Spurzheim are the onuy authentic repre- 
* sentatives of their own doctrines,” and that you wished 
“ ONLY to refute the assertions of these two founders,” I pro- 
posed to you to devolve the reference on Dr Spurzheim ; but 
this you declined. I acquiesced in your declinature, and ex- 
pressed my readiness to proceed with you to a close. 

this, and without the least communication with me, you thought 
proper again to attack Phrenology before the public, in the 

edonian Mercury of 21st January, 1827 ; (8) to bring forward 
all your antiphrenological propositions then under reference 
to the umpires, to omit all mention of the fact, that the um- 
pires had rejected all the evidence of them you had then adduced, 
and had agreed to go in quest of evidence themselves ; and, 
nevertheless, in this state of matters, and after having declined 
to admit Dr Spurzheim as a party, you called on Dr Spurzheim 
“ to manifest, if that be Possible, e futility of your counter- 
“ propositions,” and asked him to do so by means of the very 50 
skulls which the arbiters had already rejected.(9) I replied 
in the Mercury to this most irregular and unfounded manifesto, 
and the controversy was supported in its columns, between 
yourself on the one hand, and Dr Spurzheim and me on the 
other, until 3lst January, when you wrote, I say nothing in 
reply to Mr Combe, as I beg leave to decline his interference 
c in the present controversy between Dr Spurzheim and me.” By 
your own act I was thus excluded ; and, after having declined to 
take Dr Spurzheim as your party, you fixed on him alone. A cor- 
respondence next ensued between you and Dr Spurzheim, which 
I bave perused, in which he called on you repeatedly to name 
a day for bringing. forward your evidence before the public, 
and offered to attend; but in which you declined to proceed 
before a mixed audience, stigmatizing them as a multitude and 
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“ an idle mob,(10) without knowledge, as without a voice ;” 
and you requested him to name umpires to proceed to a private 
discussion.(11) This he declined, and reminded you, that you 
had commenced by addreasing your objections to an audience of 
the very description to which you here alluded, (12) and that 
the Phrenologists, 2s well as the very intelligent citizens of 
Edinburgh, had a right to demand a public refutation, as the 
attack had been publicly made. You persisted in refusing to 
bring forward your proof in this way, but said you “ had only 
“ now to publish your statement of facts.” Dr Spurzheim re- 
plied, that ue will be glad how soon you shall do sa. Accord- 
ingly, in yesterday's Mer you advertised as speedily to be 

ublished, “ Fictions of Phrenology and Facts of Nature; 

ut before this publication takes place, nay, on the very day of 
your advertisement, and, forgetting that the umpires had fixed 
a mode of proof, you, in your note of yesterday, have asked me 
to attend before the arbiters to see you submit some new evi- 
dence in the arbitration to be adduced by yourself. (13) 

I am quite ready to meet you before the arbiters at any time 
you please; but respect to them as well as to consistency, re- 
quires that you, in the first place, should terminate your dis- 
cussion with Dr Spurzheim, by publishing your Fictions and 
Facts; and, in the next place, satisfy the arbiters re i 
the principle on which you have hitherto proceeded, and inten 
in future to proceed. You appear to conceive yourself to enjoy 
an unlimited latitude of inconsistency ; and appeal to the public 
one day, then the next denounce them as an idle mob; next 
revert to the public, and again decline their jurisdiction; you 
hold out Dra Gall and Spurzheim as the sole objects of your 
attack, then refuse to assume Dr Spurzheim as a party; never- 
theless, you in a few days fix upon him, and exclude me; next 
you leave him off in the middle, at least before the close, and 
desire me to proceed. Satiafy the arbiters of the propriety of 
all this, and publish whatever you have to urge against Dr 
Spurzheim, and I repeat, that I shall then be ready to meet 
you before the umpires whenever you please.(14) I am, my 
dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

G. Compr. 


Sır WꝭILLIAN HAMILTON ro Mn Compr. 


My Dran Sin, —Vour letter of the 4th was so melancholy a 
manifestation of the torture, which the fear of being publicly 
crucified, under the arbitration, on the facta of nature had in- 
flicted, that I was almost resolved to pass it over as a writhing, 
unseemly indeed, but pitiable; and, in these circumstances, I 
meant, in case you and Dr Spurzheim had lain quiet, to have 
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imply refuted your doctrine, without exposing you personall 

rag: world, in all the lodicrous contortions of Jour polemical 
agony. What I last night learned, has, however, altered my 
resolve. I am informed that my opponents thought it better 
to anticipate the expected publication of the documents on my 
part, that your letter, along with my recent correspon- 

with Dr Spurzheim, was read, and (for the lookers-on, 
very amusingly) discussed, at the last meeting of the Phrenologi- 
cal Society. The portentous mis-statements it embodies, form- 
ed, however, as was to be expected, no part of the debate. 
(The Phrenologists, indeed, by the way, seem to think them- 
selves emancipated, in all relations, from every regard to the cor- 
rectness of their allegations; and, in reference to myself, I 
have good reason to protest against any credit being accorded to 
aught asserted by them of me, either in public or in private, either 
in lectures or in print.) This publication and discussion by the 
Phrenologists among themselves, induces me to signalize, once 
for all, the very dignified and candid manner in which you are 
pleased to conduct a controversy ; while it also authorises me to 
take what steps I may deem expedient, in bringing the whole 
correspondence before the tribunal of the public. As I would 
avoid the irkeome labour of recapitulating your statements, I 
beg leave to send you my obeervatiohs under the form of notes. 

- None but the Phrenologists could have dreamt that I had not 
as good aright as themselves, and as all other speculators, to can- 
vass a scientific doctrine, where and when I chose, and to publish 
or not to publish my opinions, in conformity to my own humour 
and caprice. Doctors Gall and Spurzheim lectured against all 
mortal systems for fifteen years; and they, I am well assured, 
were never pestered by the feverish anxiety of any other theo- 
rists, “ to print and publish their objections.” You yourself, 
bave, I understand, privately circulated a pamphlet, in which, 
Jollowing me, you maintain that Phrenology involves the melan- 
choly doctrine of a material necessity, —a doctrine on which man 
has no more moral responsibility than a jack. Have you been 
“ urged” by the clerical associates of your sect to ish this 
argument against their own professional utility? For though you 
do not perceive its issue, those better versed in metaphysics and 
theology, are well aware that it must subvert, if true, every 
ground, in natural religion, for the existence of a God, and other- 
wise, explode Christianity in disproving the possibility of sin. 
It was, perhaps however, cruel to keep my victims so long in 
suspense before indulging them with the coup de grace. 

. beg leave, in answer to this very dignified and pertinent 
allegation, to say, that I should blush indeed, could I be 
thought capable of so vulgar a piece of quackery. This mode 
of decoying the multitude to the lecture-room, is purely phre- 
nological ; and in the annals of scientific teaching, belongs, I 
s imagine, EXCLUSIVELY TO YOURSELF. 
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3. This is either the veriest twaddle, or there is an insinua- 

tion (which I shall not stoop to characterize) intended for those 
who know nothing of the circumstances, that my lecture was 
for any profit of my own. Whatever Phrenclogy has been to 
you, its refutation neither has, nor ever can be of any emolus 
ment to me. It has cost me a little time, and afforded me some 
amusement; but truth was my sole motive in abating an opinion; 
which cast a ridicule on the country, and had absolutely be- 
come almost a common nuisance. 
4. It is amusing to hear you talk of answering a demonstra- 
tion which you and the leading Phrenologists durst not venture 
to witness—not one iota of which you were able to invalidate— 
and the facts and arguments of which you did not know, did 
not comprehend, misrepresented, or eschewed, 

5. I only wished to compel my opponents themselves to con- 
fess the absurdity of their facts, arid to bring my refutation to 
the level of the multitude whom I attempted to satisfy of their 
hallucination. 

6. See note 9. See 

7. Upon very good grounds. above, pp. 18, 19. 

8. Could I not, without Mr Combe’s permision, defend my- 
self when attacked? Could I not, without abandoning my con- 
troversy with him, engage, at my own choice, in another with 
Dr Spurzheim? And could I not propose the same points for 
discussion to both my antagonists? 

9. It is sad to be obliged to reply to such statements. The 
umpires had nothing to doin my controvery with Dr Spur- 
sheim ; and they never saw, never considered, and never rejected 
the fifly skulls. And if they had, there were other crania in 
Edinburgh on which to refute the craniological hypothesis. It 
was, however, in part to disprove before the umpires, the mar- 
vellous assertions, which, after Dr Spurzheim, you have ventured 
to advance in regard to these skulle, that I wished them to meet. 
In regard to your other allegations, you know as well as I, that 
it was only at the fag end of the second meeting of the umpires, 
(and owing to circumstances which, I have it under your hand, 
did not originate with me, we had only éhree,) that I had any 
opportunity of adducing evidence. The third was appointed by 
you yourself, in the Phrenological Hall, where I certainly had no 
evidence ; and this meeting was only called to deliberate about 
future proceedings. At the end of the second meeting, I merely 
produced, in confutation of the phrenological proposition, that 
the frontal sinus is rarely to be found in women, the thirteen fe- 
male crania from Dr Spurzheim’s collection. You professed 
not to know that the sex was discriminated by Dr S., and the 
arbiters did not think themselves competent to decide that they 
were accurately marked. You agreed to write for information 
to Dr 8. The sinuses also, were at that time, only in general, 
opened so as to be measured by a probe; and you disputed every 
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measurement. It was by all parties agreed to supersede the 
evidence of these thirteen crania on this point, and for these special 
reasons ; but there was no decision minuted, even to that effect. 
Yet admitting this, it was worthy of the cause which you so 
congenially support, to assert, that because a few of the crania 
had been found, on temporary and particular grounds, incompe- 
tent to establish one rubordinant point, that the whole collec- 
tion is, on permanent and general grounds, incompetent to evi- 
dence any conclusion at all. The decision could, in fact, how- 
ever, have no relevancy whatever at present, and in relation to 
Dr Spurzheim. Dr S. cannot impugn the accuracy of his own 
sexual discrimination: and a sinus is now fully displayed in 
every skull of the collection. 

10. Who does not perceive that the expressions have here no- 
thing to do with the personal respectability, or even with the 

al intelli of the audience? The most fashionable as- 
sembly would be a mere populace, in the determination of ana- 
tomical problems. 

11. You say you have perused my correspondence with Dr 
Spurzheim. But your genuine Phrenologist can only perceive a 
fact or report a statement, by cosiraries. My answer to the wish 
which Dr S. professed for a public discussion, was, as you 
now, in the following words:“ Though ally averse 
“ from any thing like a public exhibition, and though convinced 
“ that a crowd is neither the audience to understand, nor a 
“ crowded assembly the place to detail the evidence of an ana- 
% tomical induction; Sir W. is too thoroughly convinced of the 
“ certainty of his proof, not, on other accounts, to court an = 
“ tunity, of manifesting, in the most open manner, the unsoundness 
s A the opinion he coniroverts. HB THEREFORE ACQUIESCES IN DR 
„ SPURZHSIM's PROPOSAL OF A PUBLIC DISOUSSION. The points 
* now at issue are purely anatomical, and it only remains for Dr 
c S. to mention the persons most competent to the task, whom 
“ he would propose as umpires on the occasion.” 

12. To my demonstration you gave, what you were pleased to 
call, an answer. Phrenology and I are therefore quits on this 
score. It is also a logic peculiar to my opponents, to infer, that 
because a public lecture can be profitably delivered, a public 
discussion can be rationally conducted, without an authority in 
the meeting, to regulate and to decide. 

13. It requires more acuteness than I possess, to perceive why 
two birds may not be killed with one stone, and two antagonists 
not be refuted on the same points, by the same evidence. 

14. Knowing, as I do, the issue of my induction, I should 
certainly, after the publication of my statement, deem it an idle 

ent on my own, and on the patience of any reasonable 
men, to repeat before them, the evidence in refutation of a doc- 
trine, which, from its own futility, and the mode in which it is 
defended, I now regard as all too ‘contemptible for controversy. 
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I have undertaken to assassinate Phrenology, not to lay ite 
spectre. Si lus vult decipi, decipiatur. I remain, my dear 
ir, very truly yours, 
W. HAMILTON. 
16, Great King Strett, 8th March, 1898. 


Mr Groner Compe ro Sir WiLLram HamiLToN, Bart. 


Edinburgh, 10th March, 1828. 
My pean Srr,—Whatever contests you and I may maintain 
in our characters of Phrenologist and Antiphrenclogist, I pre- 
sume there is no necessity for our quarrelling as individuals; 
and as, in your letter of the 8th March, you introduce certain to- 
pics and expressions which have a natural tendency to produce 
this last result, and are not relevant to the points under discus- 
sion between us, I, in the spirit of perfect amity, beg leave to 
point them out, not doubting but that they will be removed. 
The object of my remark on the mode in which your antiphre- 
nological lecture had been announced, was merely to show that 
ou had commenced by collecting a miscellaneous audience, but 
intended 'ħothing disrespectful to yourself. The impression in 
my memory was, that I had seen your lecture placarded at the 
corners of the streets; but as you say not, then I request you to 
hold the statement to that effect as withdrawn. As to the al- 
lusion to payment of half-a-crown” in my letter, the object of 
introducing it, was to call your attention to the fact, t, in 
your attack on Phrenology, no discrimination was used in ad- 
mitting the audience. In the public newspapers you invited 
all who chose to pay that sum to attend and you demon- 
strate the futility of the phrenological doctrines. I am sur- 
prised, therefore, that you could conceive me to impute to you 
the pocketing of the money. I considered the fact, that your 
lecture had been delivered for relief of the distressed operatives 
as so perfectly well known, that no person who did not seek to 
make a mistake, could possibly fall into error on the subject. 
You are pleased to introduce some uncourteous remarks on 
the placarding of my lecture in answer to yours. I consider 
the expressions in which you habitually indulge as indications 
of the soreness of your own mind, and therefore pass them over, 
as calculated to injure only yourself and your own cause. My 
lecture was advertised and placarded exclusively by the com- 
mittee for the distressed operatives, and I feel no uneasiness 
about the manner in which they managed its publication. Their 
object was to draw as large an audience as possible, and what- 
ever conduced to this, and was not inconsistent with propriety, 
met my entire approbation. 
In your note J, you introduce a long series of remarks on a 
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pamphlet which you say you “ understand I have privately cir- 
“ ” Itis quite true that I have privately circulated a 
pamphlet, but diametrically opposite in character to what you 
t If you have not seen “ the Essay” to which you 
ude, how can you be justified in characterising it as you have 
done? Nay, misrepresenting it to the utmost extent possible, in 
a letter designed for publication? My own conviction was, that 
I had strengthened and systematized the proofs of design, wis- 
and goodness in the Deity; and a pretty numerous circle 
of friends, not destitute of metaph sical acumen, are of opinion 
that this conviction is well foun ed. If you have seen the Essay, 
you must have observed, what stares every reader in the face, 
namely, the caveat given in the preface, that I rely on the kos 
“ nour of every individual to whom the Essay may be presented, 
“ that it shall not be reprinted, reviewed, nor publicly criticized, 
but that it shall be treated in good faith as A PRIVATE COMMU- 
c NICATION.” My object, as is there fully explained, was to 
present it to reflecting individuals acquainted with Phrenology, 
who take an interest in the improvement of mankind, and in 
whose honour I had confidence, “ soliciting, in return, a free 
“ communication of their opinions regarding it; informin 
them, at the same time, that it had been printed “ exclusively 
“ for private distribution ; that it is not published, and not sold ; 
“ so that, if it should contain important errors, injurious to the 
“public, it is in my power at any time to suppress it; and 
% pledging myself to do so whenever such mistakes are pointed 
ac out.” 

Let me put it to your candour, therefore, whether a commu- 
nication made in confidence, upon honour, and for the purpose 
of obtaining private criticism previously to publication, can 
fairly or honourably be even adverted to, not to say stigmatized, 

you, to whom no copy was presented, in a letter intended 
for the public eye, on topics altogether unconnected with the 
Essay in question? For my own part, I care nothing for your 
denunciation. I have received many valuable remarks on the 
Essay, and intend speedily to publish it, after availing myself 
of these; and you and the public will then enjoy a legitimate 
right to treat it according to its deserts. But in the mean time, 
for the sake of your own honour, I take the liberty to suggest, 
what I conceive justice also dictates, that you should with. 
draw the note, or paragraph, in which allusion is made to this 
ivate communication; in which event, all notice of it in this 
will also be omitted. I trust that I need say nothing 
farther on this point ; yet I cannot avoid observing, that it woul 
be just as fair and correct on my part, to inquire concerning 
the private and confidential remarks which you have made at 
any time on the doctrines of Spinoza, and to charge you with 
atheism. This would be an appeal to the religious feelings of 
the public, with a view to prejudice you, that would reflect 
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disgrace on any man pretending to the character of a philoso» 
pher, and I do no such thing. £ But if you shall persist in re- 
taining for the public eye, a paragraph which alludes to a sub- 
ject utterly unconnected with our phrenological controversy, 
the public will not be slow in judging whether this has been 
done from a conscientious regard for the interests of religion, 
or whether it has not been thrust in with the hope not only of 
exciting an unjust prejudice against me, but also of withdraw- 
ing attention rom the actual merits of the controversy, after 
finding yourself on the losing side. 

After the turn which you have now given to the correspon. 
dence, I decline entering into any farther discussion with you 
in this form. I repeat, that I am ready to meet you before 
the arbiters on any day which you may appoint, and if they 
shall be of opinion that the arbitration ought at present to be 
proceeded with, before you have published your statement 
against Dr Spurzheim, I shall ch lly obey their commands. 
In replying to this letter, I shall take it kind that you introduce 
no new topics, so that the correspondence may here terminate 
in the mean time. Iam, &c. 

George COMBE. 


Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON To MR Counk. 


My prear Sin, —In reply to your letter of yesterday, I have 
only to say, in general, that if you feel sore at any parts of my 
last communication, you must recollect that these were merely 
the rejoinders, at length tardily provoked, by the irrelevant 
personalities with which you have of late attempted to screen the 
weakness of your cause, if not to disgust your opponent with 
his controversy. Your own manifold misrepresentations in the 
Caledonian Mercury, and the contemptible distortion of all 
truth and reason in the anonymeus articles of the phrenological 
champion, the Scotsman, were allowed to pass, in general, 
without refutation, because I had myself no patience for the 
task, and was unwilling either to engross the columns of a news- 
paper, or to perplex the public with contradictions of what, 
even if true, no influence on the scientific question. The 
continuance of the same teasing conduct in your last letter, made 
it expedient, however, to discontinue, for a moment, my for- 
bearance ; and, as I expressly stated, my answer to that letter 
was intended “ to signalize, once for all,” your undignified and 
uncandid mode of disputation, affording, at the same time, a 
sample of the sier disregard, which, in common with other Phre- 

ists, you habitually manifest to the correctness o; r most 
positive and most important assertions. In doing this, I had no 
intention of exciting any irritation on your part; but in check- 
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ing a system of personal allusions, as inaccurate as irrelevant, and 
wholly unworthy of a philosopher and the cause of truth, I was 
certainly not bound to see that the missiles, I only retorted 
from myself, fell without inconvenience on the hand from which 
they had been originally sent. It is curious also that you object 
to my letter, only in its more unimportant and least ing 

es; and are fain to s over, in dumb endurance, ita 
annihilating expositions of the phrenological tactic you employ, 
of reversing, in your reports, the reality of the most notorious facts. 
But though I might have conceded all you ask, had your letter 
been confined exclusively to ourselves, the case is completely 
altered by its publication, on your part, to the Phrenological 


‘As vo the matter of the placards, it would certainly have been 
long before I stooped to reproach you with that device for con- 
gating a crowd. But as you have published, through the 
hrenological Society, that I condescended to adopt that mean, 
I must be allowed, on my part, to publish a contradiction of 
so intolerable an allegation. My statement, that this mode of 
assembling a multitude was “ purely phrenological,” is aleo, I 
am confident, perfectly correct. I know nothing of the Com- 
mittee for the relief of the distressed operatives, but knowing, 
as I do, the manceuvring of your sect, (and you will correct 
me if am wrong,) I surmise and venture to state, that the 
whole business was a phrenological job, originated and carried 
through by phrenological members of that committee, whose 
compassion for the starving operatives under their protection, did 
not induce them either to encourage others to pay, or to pay them- 
selves, their half-crown to any lecture but that in favour of 
their own opinion. If the proceeding had not been phrenolo- 
gical, if the only end in view bad heen the advantage of the 
charity, and if the measure iteelf had not been indecorous, why 
was it not proposed to me by the committee, that my lecture 
also should have been placarded? It was likewise a piece of 
amusing subtlety to make the committee pay the expense of 
„ advertisements, &c. A larger sum could thus be 
proclaimed and published as the proceeds of your lecture paid 
over to the charity. Your friends truly neglect nothing ta 
captivate opinion, or to magnify themselves. 
regard to my third note, as no effect could have been pro- 
duced in Edinburgh by the publication of the context, I am 
willing to cancel it, provi you qualify your expression so 
as to ‘prevent a stranger inferring from it, as he naturally would, 
that the lecture in question was for any paltry profit of mine. 
The allusion in my first note to your pamphlet, was perti- 
nently introduced, in illustration, once for all, of an absurdity 
with which I have been often pestered by you; that, having 
read a paper against Phrenology, I had incurred an obligation 
to the Ehrenologists, of publishing my attack, and of publishing it 


ad 
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without delay. Had I conceived it possible, that the contents 
of this note were such as to excite any prejudice against jour 
religions opinions, or to operate, in any way, to your per: i 

vant. e'it never could have been written by me. And if you 
you will state, and any impartial person confirm, that the 
smallest danger of such being its effect, is to be apprehended, 
I must, perforce, withdraw it. Such a statement would, how- 
ever, be tantamount to saying, that no philosophy can be ar- 
gued irreligious in its consequences, without reproaching the 
philosopher himeelf with irreligion. I hold, and am not bound 
to dissemble my opinion, that Phrenology is implicit atheism ; 
but the Phrenologists would be greater conjurors than I believe 
them, if they were able to trace the connexion, however ne- 
cessary, between their philosophy and its results. Phrenology— 
Physical Necessity—Materialiem—Atheiom—are, to those com- 

t to the question, the precipitous steps of a logical transi- 

tion: but though you may have advanced a degree farther than 
those weaker brethren, who still actually hold that Phrenology 
is not inconsistent with the moral personality of man, I am far 
from supposing that you have even a suspicion of the melan- 
choly conclusion to which your doctrine inevitably leads. And 
if the nature of my allusion could not possibly affect you per- 
sonally, it is idle to say, that I had no right to refer at all to a 
work, the opinions of which, in so far as they were stated b 
me, you have publicly read in the Phrenological Society, whi 
you have printed, widely circulated, and distributed even to 
women ; which, right or wrong, is not confined to the sphere of 
its distribution ; which is y discussed in company, and has 
even been attacked in print; nay, which you yourself declare 
to be on the eve of a general publication. I was in fact entitled 
not only to state the general doctrine, but to have minutel 
canvassed the arguments of a work thus virtually published. 
Did not the Christian Advocate of Cambridge publish an ela- 
borate refutation of the dipus Judaicus, which was only pri- 
vately circulated by its author? I have never read your work ; 
and if you mean to assert, that the doctrine it maintains is dia- 
“metrically opposite” to the material necessity or fatalism of 
homan action, I am happy to afford you the opportunity of con- 
tradicting a current misconception; and at once acknowl 
the report, on which I depended, to be incorrect. But on the 
supposition that you maintain that doctrine, I expressly stated, 
that (with many pious individuals) ou were wholly ignorant, 
that the negation of the moral world virtually denied the exist- 
ence of a 3 and no more suspect you of irreligion for this 
opinion, than I would accuse a divine of conscious atheism, who 
could identify the philosophical doctrine of absolate necessity 
with the Calvinistic doctrine of the absolute decrees. 

But, though not with reference to yourself, I can well ima- 
gine you anxious, on other grounds, to have the note expunged. 

7 
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The phrenological clergy have some character to support as 
Gielen hey are at last, perhaps, beginning to suspect 
that they have placed themselves in a mighty ludicrous posi- 
tion, and every exertion must be made to prevent them coming 
to a clear consciousness of their situation. You are well aware, 
that when they leave the camp, (and decamp they must,) they 
will, in a body, carry back with them, as the brought over, 
all the women converts, and half the men. Where then will 
be your multitudes? The bubble will collapse the moment the 
pious breath by which it has been inflated is withdrawn. 

But while I should bold myself disgraced, if I could have 
whispered aught against you, to the prejudice of your religious 
estimation, this reproach you actually incur, by the most odious 
and unfounded of insinuations against me. You say, in refer- 
ence to my allusion to opinions, which you have printed, circu- 
lated, and pablidy read, to an allusion in which you are per- 
sonally guarded from all prejudice, that “ it would be just as 
0 fair and correct, on my pat, to inquire concerning the private 
“ and confidential remarks which you have made at any time, 
on the doctrines of Spinoza, and to charge you with atheism.” 
It is well that a phrenological controveray teaches the nil ad- 
mirari; and I cannot treat this inuendo even with eo strong a 
feeling as contempt. I leave it to others to distinguish the total 
difference of the two cases in every point, supposing the 1 

your insinuation to be true. These are false; and as I know 
not by whom, or how you may have been deceived, I can only 

declare in general, that I never at any time made any confidential 
remarks on the doctrine of Spinoza; that I never believed, and 
never expressed a belief in his opinions ; in short, that I never 
uttered a philosophical tenet in private, which I would hesitate for 
a moment to proclaim in public. Pantheism, though sometimes, 
of late, incautiously preached as Calvinism, I hold to be sub- 
versive of all religion, natural and revealed. With his ablest 
opponents I regard Spinoza, his first principles being conceded, 
asthe most cogent of philosophic reasoners. It is only in its 
foundation that his doctrine can be assailed, and this foundation 
cannot be denied by a Phrenologist. The paltry attentpt at in- 
timidation, contained in this unfounded aspersion, principally 
determines me not to retract my reference to your pamphlet, 
unless compelled to do so, by the personal plea, which, however 
groundless, I would not choose to resist. 

As this correspondence is profeasedly for publication, J again 
protest against credence being given to any private assertion or in- 
sinuation of the Phrenologists regarding me, of any kind. Almost 
every statement they have hasarded, in print, has been disproved, 
or allowed to stand unrefuted, onl foi indifference ; while, 
on their side, they have been unable to invalidate one iota of 
ariy assertion hitherto advanced by me. This aay eae. ger 
their private misrepresentations, is not, however, foun only 
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on an inference, a fortiori, from their public. In this, likewise, 

I disclaim any allusion to you. Iremain, my dear Sir, very truly 

yours, W. HAMILTON. 
16, Great King Street, 11th March, 1828. 


Mn GROROE Comse to Sin WILLIAM Hamivton, Barr. 


Edinburgh, 12th March, 1828. 
My Dear S1r,—To a lover of peace like myself, it is gratify- 
ing to have it declared, that you would do as a favour what 
could not be exacted as a right,—personally to oblige me,—be- 
cause, were it not for your strong and repeated asseverations to 
this effect, I should certainly have inferred, from the whole tone 
and complexion of your recent communications, that our Brest 
aim was, not to discuss a philosophical question, with philoso- 
phical temper, but, through misrepresentation, violated confi- 
dence, and an appeal to prejudice, to excite personal ill-will 

ainst one whom you had failed to touch by the weapons 
of reason. This conclusion would have been forced upon me, 
even by your first attack upon a paper or essay of mine, nowise 
connected with our phrenological controversy; and still more 
by your persisting in this course, after being fully apprized of 
its Raving been a private communication, made to persons in 
whom I had confidence, under an express engagement, upon 
honour, that it should not be publicly criticised in any way, and 
that my object was to obtain their friendly advice and opinion, 
before any position should be taken by me absolutely, even in 
my private thoughts, or in any shape before the public. To 
me, certainly, it did appear, that, after being put in possession 
of those facts, your lips were as much sealed as those of the par- 
ties on whom my confidence was originally bestowed, and who, 
by retaining my communication, ag to the conditions on 
which it was made. You justify your attack by reference to 
the answer to the Œdipus Jadaieus 3 but you do not show that 
the CEdipus, like my essay, contained no allusions to any exist- 
ing system, and that it was privately circulated among the au- 
thor's friends with the sole view of obtaining their confidential 
criticisms on its merits prior to publication ; and, although you 
had so shown, I would still reply, that the commission of one 
wrong by a Cambridge scholar does not justify another wrong, 
even by a senior wrangler of that university. 

The error you have committed is greatly aggravated by the 
avowal, that you kave never seen the essay which you have ven- 
tured to characterize so offensively ; and, although my practice 
hitherto has been to confine myself to a plain statement of facts, 
supported by documents, in answer to aspersions, I shall ven- 
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ture to assert here, that you are the first person who, in pro- 
found ignorance, in so far as personal knowledge is concerned, 
adventured, on the faith of vague report, to charge upon another 
atheism, and every thing else that could be supposed capable 
of appalling the sentiments and scaring the imaginations of the 
and pious; and all this, as you say, for the charitable pur- 
pose of alfording me an opportunity of contradicting the ru- 
mour! I have told you also, that I am about to publish the 
essay of itself; and most men would have considered publica- 
tion as a far better means of putting down gossip-misrepresen- 
tation than by simple denial, or by overthrowing a metaphysical 
superstructure, which owes its existence entirely to your own 


ination. 
You certainly display no less confidence in your metaphysical 
acumen than you did previously in your antiphrenological po- 
lemics. In the latter, anticipating a triumph, you commenced 
by vaunting on your own side, and contemning the other 

expressions highly derogatory and insulting to the intellect and 
character of Drs Gall and Spurzheim ; but neither in public, 
nor under our private reference, have you hitherto adduced an 
iota of evidence in support of your boasted objections. The 
very fact of the umpires having agreed, as is established by 
their report, to go in quest of evidence themselves on the sub- 
ject of your allegations, proves, that you neither adduced, nor 
offered to adduce, any which they deemed satisfactory. You 
now talk with equal disrespect of the mental capacity, in regard 
to metaphysics, not merely of your humble correspondent, but 
of such of the Calvinistic clergy of Scotland as have embraced 
Phrenology, and of the sex whom you derogatively call wo- 
men, but who, in my opinion, have generally fully as much of 
intellect, and a great deal more consistency in ratiocination than 
their contemptuous critic. My allusion to Spinoza was not in- 
troduced with the view of intimidation. Its sole purpose was, 
by establishing a parallel case, argumentatively to put you out of 
conceit with your mode of attacking me. Even this, however, has 
failed to produce the desired effect. I leave it to the public to 
decide on the motives both of your conduct, in this respect, and 
mine, and only add, that I distinctly disavow every imputation 
on go religious opinions, whether stated privately or in public. 
t does appear to me, that one not of the least of the errors 
into which you have fallen is fancying that the Phrenologists 
are writhing under the lash of your pen. For myself, I can 
say most truly, that I have suffered nothing, and experienced 
no uneasiness whatsoever, except from the time wasted in reply- 
ing to a correspondence filled, as it has always seemed to me, 
with perp! ideas and entangled expressions, and in which 
my opponent has been constantly shifting his ground. An in- 
toxicated person thinks every one else tipsy, and that the whole 
external world is turning round. I account for your rhodomon- 
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tade, and for all your abuse, by supposing that, being 
yourself, you take it for granted that all the Phrenologists are 
impassioned. Being averse from quarrelling, I took no notice 
of your expressions as they occurred; but, before closing the 
correspondence, I must distinctly state, that I consider you to 
have indulged in assumptions and insinuations against the Phren- 
ologists and me, of the most unhandsome, ungenerous, and un- 
warranted description. In my own letters, I have watchful 
endeavoured to avoid being drawn into the imitation of su 
conduct. If, notwithstanding all my efforts to the contrary, I 
have in any instance misrepresented a fact or statement, or in- 
dulged in any personality whatever, which, up to this moment, 
I am uriconecious of having done, I shall be most truly sorry for 
it ;—nothing was farther from my intention, and nothing could 
so effectually injure my cause. 

I must alao protest against your either making me responsible 
for what has been done by others, or of turning your corre- 
spondence with me into a vehicle of attack upon third parties. 
I have told you before, and now repeat, that with the articles 
- in the Scotsman I had no concern directly or indirectly. That 
journal is quite able to answer for itself; but I may remark, 
that what has appeared in it can hardly be called anonymous, 
the author being known to every one, I should think, but your- 
self. He has, I know, avowed the authorship to some of your 
own friends; and I have heard him say, that, out of kindness 
to you, he gave his review of the controversy a title which he 
is not accustomed to use, and abstained from pointing out a vae 
riety of inconsistencies into which you had fallen. His review 
was also, in my opinion, remarkable for its impartiality and dis- 

ionateness ; but, had it been otherwise, the answer should 
ve been sufficient, that I have not written a syllable against - 
you to which I have not affixed my name. As to personalities, 
those who ought to be impartial judges have assured me they 
consider you as the party who alone has unwarrantably indulged 
in them, and that the language you have employed, when speak- 
ing of Phrenology, its founders, and advocates, hes been ex- 
ceedingly discourteous and unhandsome. But of all this the 
public will judge. 

Your remarks respecting the placarding and advertising of 
the lectures are unworthy of yourself. e committee of in- 
habitants for relief of the distressed operatives did what they 
saw proper, and announced the proceeds at what they saw just, 
without the slightest interference on my part. Ihad no respon- 
sibility, and feel no anxiety on the subject. 

In one thing only I must in conclusion acknowledge you 
have succeeded ; that is, in drawing me into a dence 
on various subjects utterly unconnected with your chosen task 
Of disproving Phrenology in a scientific manner, by adducing 
Physiclogical evidence against it. But, for the future, if we 
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correspond at all, our communications must be confined strictly 

to your proofs; for I am fully determined against travelling 
with you, in this form and manner, over the boundless field of 
ethics and metaphysics. On such subjecte, there is no other way 
of understanding each other, or making ourselves understood by 
the public, than by delivering ourselves in the shape of a vo- 
lume, or rather of volumes. 


Sin WILLI HAMILTON, BART., ro Mn Groner Comse. 


My pear SM, —As you still obstinately persevere in your un- 
tenable assertion, that I had no right to refer to your book, let 
us throw the book out of the question; and I beg ou to answer 
me this interrogation, Why are you better entit 4 to allude to 
inions advanced by me, in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
n I am (AND IN REPLY ONLY TO YOUR OWN ALLUSION) 2 re- 
Fer to opinions maintained by you in a paper read before the Phre- 
nological Society, and which was even reported and published in 
the phrenological newspaper, the Scotsman? Independently of 
all right, I have, however, already expressed my willingness to 
withdraw the obnoxious note, if it can be shown, that its pur- 
port could be, to you, of any personal disadvantage: and I fur- 
ther offer to do so, if you state, either that the opinions in your 
inted work, are not the same with those in your paper,—or 
at you have subsequently changed your views,—or that you 
have no intention of again publishing them to the world. 
In regard to the mental capacity of such of the Calvinistic 
“ clergy, as have embraced Phrenology,” on that point, at least, 
ou and I sre pretty nearly at one. ose of them who do not 
fold the physical necessity of human action, are by you and me, 
and all who know aught about the matter, despised as purblind 
Phrenologists : those of them who do, are by every one, not the 
veriest tyro in theology, viewed asthe most ignorant, or the 
most heretical of divines. They can only escape the phrenolo- 
gical, to be impaled on the theological horn of the dilemma, I, 
in contemn no Calvinist for phrenological opinions; as, in 
fact, no trae Phrenologist can be a Calvinist. ‘“ The contingency 
* of second causes, and “ the liberty of man undetermined by any 
absolute necessity of nature, is a dogma, as much pat and par- 
cel of the Calvinistic scheme, and is as strongly enforced by the 
Confession of the Scottish church,* as any of the Five Points: 
and a clergyman who could maintain an opposite opinion, would 


See Confession, c. iii. § 1, c. iv. § 2, e. v. § 2 and 3; and, above all, 
c. ix. § 1 and 2. 
Vol. V.—No XVII. E 
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promulgate a heresy, not only condemned by the standards of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, but in contradiction to all the doctrines 
hitherto received as fundamental, by every Christian sect. 

It is also well in a Phrenologiet to insinuate against me any 
disrespect of the Calvinistic clergy, and this, when in the very 
act of guarding their system against unmerited reproach! Calvin- 
ism, in its day, has been the object of no merciful abuse. But 
the reviling of its enemies has been light, when compared with 
the opprobrium cast on it by the philosophy, fondly embraced 
by some of its disciples, even as a new pillar of their faith. The 
treatment indeed of their Clerico-Cal vinisticconverts, by the Phre- 
nologists, has been at once cruel, perfidious, and ungrateful. After 
seducing them from their walk of usefulness—after exposing 
them to ridicule, for the credulous profession of an idie h e- 
sis—and after abusing their ghostly influence to decoy the mul- 
titude into the net; it was certainly too bad to hold up their 
victims to public and to bitter derision, by proclaiming that a 

Jaith in the liar doctrines of Calvinism, was only to be ex- 
plained by the inordinate development of the brute propensities of 
Self-conceit and Murder.* 


That was the most unkindly cut of all! 


I must also protest to the ladies, against your groundless im- 
putation of disrespect to the sex, in having spoken of them in 
their generic capacity, as women. I regard them, on the con- 
trary, as gracing any opinion they may choose to patronise ; 
and of the phrenological, I am free to acknowledge, that the 
constitute not merely its only ornament, but its principal strength. 
J am, indeed, truly afflicted, in being compelled to contradict a 
theory which they have taken under their especial protection ; 
but philosophy has no politeness. And if I should have ofend- 
ed their sense of logical independence, by insinuating that they 
have been brought blindly over to the new doctrine, by the in- 
fluence of clerical example on their constitutional piety, I merely 
stated what the male Phrenologists themselves, not only pub- 
licly proclaim, but on which they even profess to found a debt 
of gratitude to the clergy of the Scottish church Ir . 

leave the assertions relative to your own misrepresenta- 
tions, &c., to be estimated, without any further comments. In 
regard to the anonymous articles in the Scotsman, I am, to this 
moment, utterly ignorant of their author. I certainly never 


—— eee 

„Dr Price, universally known by his mathematical, moral, and political 
writings, was the son of a dissenting minister at Brigend, in Wales. His fa. 
ther was a rigid Calvinist; but young Richard occasionally started his doubts and 
difficulties, (HIS SELF-ESTEEM AND DESTRUCTIVENESS BEING 8MALL,) 
and often incurred his father’s displeasure, by the arguments which he advanced 
against the tenets of his sect.”—-SrunsznEim’s Physlognomy, 1826, p. 105. 

+ See report of the speeches at a phrenological dinner, somewhere in the 
Phrenological Journal. 
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took the trouble of inquiring ; and if I had wasted a thought 
upon the matter, I should have deemed it unjust to have attri- 
buted on suspicion, to any respectable individual, such discre- 
ditable productions. But though, in themselves, beneath con- 
sideration, if your approbation extends so far, as to print them 
in the Phrenological Journal, I may be disposed to deal with 
them as representing the school; and shall be happy, in that 
case, if you will permit me to illustrate their merits by a com- 
mentary. 

I am glad to hear that mean hereafter “ to confine your- 
self strictly to the proofs.” This is precisely the lesson I have 
been desirous of teaching : and in following you, for a moment, in 
your irrelevant excursions, I oniy intended, by retorting your 
own warfare on yourself, to put you out of conceit with a fa- 
vourite mode of disputation, and to compel you, even for your 
own sake, to limit the controversy to the facts. 

I allow many statements of yours to pass without observa- 
tion ; because, though easily refuted, their importance would 
not compensate the trouble. I remain, my dear Sir, very truly 
yours, 

W. HAMILTON. 

16, Great King Street, 14th March, 1828. 


IV. REPORT OF DR SPURZHEIM’S LECTURE ON THE 
FRONTAL SINUS, 


(From the Scolsman Newspaper of February 2, 1828, referred to by Sir 
William Hamilton on pages 32 and 33.) 


As mentioned in our last, Dr Spurzheim did treat of the Fron- 
tal Sinus on Wednesday. He requested that it might be ob- 
served, in the first instance, that, although all which: had been 
asserted respecting it were true, there was still a large field of 
usefulness left for Phrenology. The sinus—or, in other words, 
the hole or cavity betwixt the inner and outer plates of the 
skull, affected only our means of judging of the amount of the 
brain in the forehead—and generally a very small portion of the 
lower part of theforehead. Buteven although the sinus were found 
in every instance, (which is not the case,) the means of judging as 
to the great mass of the brain—of the whole regions assigned to 
the propensities and sentiments—were left unaffected. And how 
much of character how much of conduct, depended on the pro- 
pensities and moral feelings of each individual! But let it be 
observed, in the second place, that there is no sinue or cavity 
in the crania of children at their birth, nor until they reach a 
considerable age,—none at six months, two, five, or even seven 
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years. The cranium is very thin in infancy, and no one can 
deny that the external conformation of the skyll is then—in all 
healthy and N cases —indicative exactly of the size and 
form of the internal brain. Hexe, then, although we should not 
go beyond ten years of age, is a clear and unimpeachable field 
on which we may judge of the comparative volume and distri- 
bntion of those portions of brain in the forehead assigned to the 
ceptive or knowing faeulties,-—of what nature has originally 
Fna and intended for each individual in regard to intellectual 
powers: and is not this of very great importance? Is there 
not a great deal of the characters and talents of individuale— 
even without Phrenology—known and e Dy the age of 
seven? Bot Phrenologists do not stop here. ey say that 
of two skulls one may have a cavity, end the other not, and 
yet the skull without an open space betwixt the plates may be 
thicker than the one which. has a cavity. Dy Spurzheim pro- 
duced instances of this. The existence or non-existence of à 
sinus, therefore, was no absolute criterion of the thickness of 
bone or skull; and Phrenologista contend,—what, they say, ana- 
tomists and poysiotogista who attend to the facts must admit, — 
that in the average o healthy individuala, in middle life, there 
is an average thickness of or skull, embracing both the 
outer and inner plates, and the space between, when there is a 
space e a that, in the average of healthy adults, the 
sinus is small, affecting only a smell portion of the forehead 
above, and laterally from the roat of the nose, seldom occupy- 
ing, and still more seldom extending beyond the external spaces 
assigned to Size, Weight, or perhaps a amall part of Locality, 
or Lower Individuality; and never, in the absence of insanity or 
old age, extending to Causality. In old age, and in disease, 
unquestionably, various an ies are presented. Every old 
son has not a sinus; but frequently the sinus increases as the 
‘aculties decay; and decay, it is well ken commences in dif- 
ferent individuals at very different periods of life, and reaches 
very different degrees. There is a precocity in decay as well 
asin talent; and many diseases affect the condition of the brain; 
but, taking the mass of ordinary cases of healthy adults, the ex- 
ternal size and conformation of the forehead may be relied on, 
as indications of the amount of brain to be found within. This 
wes as much as was to be obtained in any science connected 
with morals. Dr Spurzheim did not maintain that there were 
no anomalies in nature, no difficulties to be overcome. On the 
contrary, he strongly enforced on his audience, that many diffi- 
culties presented themselves to those who would judge of the 
intellectual powers from the external form. There was fre- 
quently a bony ridge at the extremity of the eyebrows, which 
gave a sharpness to them,—which was sometimes solid bone, 
sometimes hollow, and forming what might be called a crest,— 
which sometimes accompanied a sinus, and sometimes not,—but 
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which did not indicate the presence of brain. This ridge, when 
it existed, and the presence of which could not be mistaken, 
must always be abstracted, or held as entirely removed, in judg- 
ing of the volume of brain. It was also not enough to attend 
merely to the breadth and height of the forehead ; it was still 
more essential to ascertain its „ or the extent in which 
examining it en profile—it projects forward from the portions 
of brain assigned to Benevolence in the upper region, and Con- 
structiveness in the lower—as to which the total mass of brain 
forward from thé centre of the ear—but still more the amount of 
brain forward from the temple—affords an important and readily- 
observable indication. We may thus—hy careful observation,— 
but only by very careful observation,—be able to say of an in- 
dividual whether his intellect be shallow or deep. But the lec- 
turer impressed strongly the necessity of Antiphrenologists taking 
the trouble of ascertaining what Phrenology is,—-what it professes 
to deal with—and what it still leaves unexplained,—betore they 
slight it or attack it. If another course be taken, it merely 
proves the rashriéss, conceit, ptejudice, and ignorance of the 
ents. He then went on to explain the seat of Individu- 
ity, or that faculty or tendency which made persons curious, 
active, and desirous to ascertain al the individual enistences by 
which they were surr „„ propensity generally strong in 
children, U. t stronger in one than another, not only Ya infancy, 
but through life. There were individuals constitutionally o 
servant or unobservant. ‘The French had more of this character 
than the lish,'—epeahing of them: nationally,——and the Scotch 
were certainly more inclined to reason than to know individual 
objects: — but still, let the reasoning powers be ever so powerful, 
it was necessary that they should lay in a.stock of materials on 
which to operate ;—they should ascertain objects and facts—even 
of Phrenology—previously to their disposing of the science on 
metaphysical grounds. 
t wil be understood, of course, that we haye not followed 
Dr Spurzheim through a lecture which occupied the greater 
of two hours :—we have merely endeavoured—in this in- 
stance, from the controversy which is going dn about the S. 
to give the essence of his prelection. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH 
SESSION, 5th NOVEMBER, 1827, BY JOHN ELLIOTSON, 
M.D., CANTAB., PHYSICIAN TO ST THOMAS’ HOSPITAL. 


WE are now assembled to commence the fourth session of 
our Society, and evidently under more favourable auspices 
than any former one. At the institution of the Society in 
1829, our numbers did not amount to a dozen, and now we 
are nearly an hundred and fifty, of whom seventy-nine are 
ordinary members; and in the last session no fewer than 
thirty members were admitted. We hail this not as a proof 
that our Society is becoming popular, but that the science of 
Phrenolegy is begmning to be valued. In other societies an 
increase of members depends upon their good management, 
because the value of their object is undisputed, and those 
societies must therefore flourish most which best prosecute 
it; but the truth and utility of our object are called in ques- 
tion, and consequently, at the admission of every new mem- 
ber, we may conclude that one more person is convinced of 
the truth of Phrenology. But we have many other proofs of 
the spread of the science. Phrenological Societies, or Clubs, 
have lately been formed in many parts of England. The 
lecture. rooms of Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe have been 
crowded ; good authors express their assent to Gall’s doc- 
trines, and, what is a very striking circumstance, in books 
containing no allusion to Phrenology, phrenological language 
is adopted. I may mention, that a large lunatic hospital is 
erecting at Brussels, and that Dr Gall told me a month ago 
in Paris, that he had been consulted upon its arrangements, 
and trusted it would be one of the best in Europe. The 
cry of deism, materialism, and fatalism, is now faint. The 
academy of the Catholic religion at Rome condemned Phre- 
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nology as “ contrary to the morality and precepts of the Chris- 
“ tian religion, based on the most absurd fatalism, and on the 
“ erroneous doctrine of predestination.” Gall was obliged to 
-leave his practice in Vienna on account of the charge of ma- 
terialism against his doctrines. But at present few raise these 
objections,—none bat those who are deplorably uninformed. 
A gentleman was sitting next me at a dinner-party, where it 
was well known that I was a Phrenologist and he an Anti- 
phrenologist,.and one who delighted in mischief begged to 
know if he believed in Phrenology.. The opportunity of ven- 
geance against me and Phrenalogy was too favourable to be 
lost, and he exelaimed, “I am. not a Phrenologist, because I 
“am nota materialist; I am pot a Phrenologist, because I 
“ believe in God; J am not a Phrenologist, beeause I be- 
“lieve there is a difference between right and wrong; I 
am not a Phrenolagist, because I believe in an hereafter !” 
I congratulated myself that ve. were not at Rome, and 
he the Pope. But the effect of his violence was merely 
a laugh throngbout the party. -In fact, upon the ques- 
tion of materialism, people mow e that they ean neither 
think nor feel without heads; that Shakespeare spoke the 
truth when he said, that when the brains are out a man 
must die; and that, this being undeniable, no more sup- 
port is given to materialism, by believing with Gall that 
different parts of the brain have different offices, than by the 
. common doctrine, that the whole of the brain does every 
thing. They see that the fact of the brain being the 
organ of mind is not at all inconsistent with the belief, 
that an immaterial and immortal something is . diffused 
throughout the brain and sets it in.action. Some conceive it 
of no importance to the Christian whether he believes in an 
immaterial priaciple of mind or not, agreeing. with Locke, 
who says, in his second reply to the Bishop of Worcester, 
< All the difficulties that are raised. against the thinking of 
<< matter, from our ignorasce or narrow conceptions, stand 
s< not at all in the way of the power of God, if he pleases to 
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« ordain it so.” Seeing that brutes, in the words of Gal, 
(Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, t. i. p. 56), “ are engendered, 
brought forth, and nourished, according to the same Jaws as 
man; that their muscles, vessels, entrails, nerves, are nearly 
the same, and perform the same functions; that they are 
endowed with the same senses, which they use in the same 
manner; are subject to the same affections, joy, sorrow, fear, 
and terror, hope, envy, jealousy, anger; have most of our 
inclinations; are. excited like us to propagation ; love and take 
care of their offspring; are attached to each other, and to 
man; are courageous, and defend themselves and their off- 
spring boldly against their enemies; feed like us upon ve- 
getables and other animals; have a sense of property, and 
while some are cruel and sanguinary, others take pleasure in 
theft; are sensible to blame and approbation ; are mild, do- 
cile, compassionate, and mutually assist each other; while 
others are spiteful, indocile, unmanageable, obstinate; re- 
member benefits and ill treatment, and are grateful or re- 
vengeful; are cunning and circumspect; foresee the future 
by the past, and take necessary precautions against dangers 
which threaten them; correct, by experience, their judg- 
ment and their unsuccessful attempts; have an idea of time, 
and foresee its periodical return; have memory; reflect, 
compare ; hesitate, and are determined by the strongest mo- 
tives; are susceptible of a certain decree of individual per- 
fectibility; even make abstractions; communicate to each 
other their ideas, wants, and intentions, by means of an arti- 
culate language or gestures; acquire more sagacity and know. 
ledge as circumstances oblige them to be more sharpsighted 
and prudent; balance the bad consequences of certain ac- 
tions, which they remember, with their present desires; fol- 
low a deliberate plan of conduct agreed upon by many indi- 
viduals; know each other; sing, or are alive to music ; have 
an astonishing vocal memory, and travel; that a great num- 
ber build; some even reckon ; that very frequently their ac. 
tions denote a moral feeling, a consciousness of justice and in- 
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justice, &c. ; so that we are almost ready to exclaim with a 
father of the church, Lactantius, that, except the feeling of 
religion, and the knowledge of the existenee of God, there is 
no moral quality or intellectual faculty, the first germs of 
which are not discoverable in the brute erention: Seeing 
all this, many persons agree farther with Locke, who adds, 
that “ the faculties of brutes prove either that God can and 
„ doth give to some parcels of inatter a power of perception 
“ and thinking, or that all animals have immaterial, and con- 
sequently immortal souls as well as man ; and to say that 
e fleas and mites, &c., have immortal souls as well as men, 
6 will possibly be looked upon as going a great way to serve 
“ an hypothesis. They conceive that the disbelief of an 
immaterial soul stands not at all in the way of the belief of a 
future state, because the Almighty can call us again into ex- 
istence if it seem good to him; because the scripture doc- 
trine is, that man shall, by the command of Gad, rise again 
bodily ; and the chorch of England maintains; in her 4th 
article, that “ Christ ascended into heaven, and there sits 
et with his body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
ct to the perfection of man’s nature; while the ancient hea- 
thens believed in a future state of the saul only, and this from 
its immateriality and inherent immortality ; to quote a line 
from Ovid, Errant exsangues sine corpore et ossibus umbrer. 
They contend that the nature of man is a ‘purely physical 
subject, and therefore to be learnt by observation and rea- 
son; while the resurrection being, in the words of Locke, 
‘ beyond the discovery of our natural faculties, and above 
“ reason,” is a subject for revelation, from which we are 
simply to learn that there will be a future state, without 
troubling ourselves farther; exactly as the best divines of the 
church of England allow us to learn only from Genesis, that 
God made the world, and have our own opinions upon geo- 
logy. <‘* The expressions of Moses,“ says Mr Sunner, a pre- 
bendary of Durbam, in his Records of the Creation, are 
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“ evidently accommodated to the first and familiar notions of 
es the sensible appearances of the earth and heavens, and the ab- 
, surdity of supposing that the literal translation of the terms in 
c Scripture ought to interfere with the advancement of philoso- 
“ phical inquiry, would have been as generally forgotten as re- 
* nounced, if the oppressors of Galileo had not found a place in 
“ history“ When I went to the University,” says Bishop 
Watson, I was of opinion, as most schoolboys are, that the 
ce soul was a substance distinct from the body, and that, when a 
ee man died, he, in classical language, breathed out his soul, 
1% animam expiravit ; that it then went I know not whither, as 
«it had come into the body from I knew not where nor whence.” 
« This notion of a soul was, without doubt, the offspring of pre- 
« judice and ignorance.” ‘ Believing, as T do, in the truth of the 
<: Christian religion, which teaches that men are accountable for 
“ their actions, I trouble not myself with dark disquisitions con- 
* cerning li and necessity, matter and spirit; hoping, as I 
« do, for eternal life through Jesus Christ, I am not disturbed 
“ at my inability clearly to convince myself that the soul is or 
„ ig not a substance distinct from the body — Mende of the 
Life of Bishop Watson. Persons of this description also remind 


us, that those who make the greatest stir about immateriality 
are after all materialists; that Mr Abernethy, for example, 
believes truth and justice, religion and piety, all destroyed by 
the disbelief, of what ?—not of an immaterial substance, but of 
‘a mobile and subtle fluid, which he maintains is diffused 
through our nervous system :—as though a fluid, however 
subtle and mobile, were not still matter—as though this were 
not the very doctrine of the materialist Lucretius, 


quopiam est aaimi natura reperta, 

Mobilis egregie, perquam constare necesse est, 

Corporibus parvis et levibus, atque rotundis- 
Dr Bostock, himself an immaterialist, remarks, that Sir Ever- 
ard Home, by professing that a certain gelatinous substance, 
fancied to have been seen by Mr Baner and himself in the 
brain, is the very essence of life, the materia vitæ difusa, 
has broached, through a disciple of the immaterial Hunterian 
school, the most direct system of materialism that has been 
given to the world: and, with excellent feeling, Dr Bostock 
subjoins, that the example and authority of Sir Everard 
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Home should certainly ate as i a strong motive with those 
“ who embrace this view of the sub ject for exercising perfect 

“ candour towards their opponents.” —Elements of P Ph siology, 
vol. I., p. 235. In regard to fataliam, those who believe in free- 


will, allowing, of course, that we must have motives occasioned 
in some manner or other, see that freedom is no wise interfered 
with by the doctritie, that motives depend upon the strength 
of particular parts of the brain as well as upon external cir- 
cumstances. It seems, therefore, generally conceded, that 
the doctrine of particular parts of the brain having particular 
mental functions leaves the question of deism, materialism, 
and fatalism, precisely where it found them, aquaring as per- 
fectly with either side of the question as the acknowledged 
fact of the brain being the organ of the mind. Some go still 
farther, and maintain, that the only question is, whether 
Phrenology is true? If true, that it cannot be supposed con- 
trary to morality or religion without an impious supposition 
of contradiction in the works and the words of the Almighty. 
But the greater part of persons cease to oppose Phrenology 
on these grounds, not because they now discover its true bear- 
ing, but because they see it embraced by men of the highest 
talents and the best principles, by men of all religious creeds, 
and by ministers of the church equally with sceptics. The 
greater part of mankind derive all their opinions and habits 
entirely from those around them, though they fancy them- 
selves guided solely by reflection. The artless answer of a 
‘woman whom I asked last week, why she had been to a 
very absurd practitioner, is the true explanation of almost 
every person’s opinions and habits,—‘ I suppose I went be- 
cc cause others do.” 

„1 must,” saya Locke, in his Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, (ch. x.), do mankind that right as to say, there 
4c are not so many men in errors and wrong opinions as is 
cc commonly supposed. Not that I think they embrace the 
sé truth; but indeed, because, concerning those doctrines 
« they make such a stir about, they have no thought, no 
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opinion at all.” The very persons who spurn a discovery, 
because made after they had formed other opinions, would, 
if born in the next century, when the discovery was. admitted, 
implicitly believe it, and wonder that their predecesbors 
could have been so ignorant. We now therefore have to fear 
the imputation only of being fools; and with this we may 
surely bear, as we are a numerous band. Galt had to stand 
contempt and ridicule alone. If Harvey was ridiculed and 
reviled and lost his practice, Gall was compelled to leave his 
practice in Vienna, and an attempt was made to remove him 
froin Paris; and, amidet the revilings and ridicule he sus- 
tained, not only from the learned, but even the female porters 
of Paris, we find a masquerade was actually prepared in that 
city to turn him into ridicule, and that plaster-models are 
still in existence representing the comic personages who were 
to have appeared in it, on the middle of which is inscribed, 
«e Marche comigue du Docteur Gall.” Bat Gall has never relin- 
quished an iota of his doctrines: be has not denied the facts 
which he had stated, and which be still knows to be true. 
He imperturbably intended to ‘amuse himself by witnessing 
the masquerade; but the authorities prevented what they 
conceived would be a disgrace to the nation. Upon this 
topic I cannot refrain from quoting his profound and elo- 
quent work. < Nature,” he observes, “ treats all new truths 


* and their discoverersin a singular, but always uniform manner. 
„ With what indignation and animosity have the greatest bene- 
* fits been rejected; for instance, potatoes, Peruvian bark, vac- 
ce cination, &c. No sooner had Varolius made his anatomical 
« discoveries, than he was decried by Sylvius as the moet infa- 
ce mous, ignorant, and frantic among men. Vesanum, littera. 
te rum tmperilissimum, arrogantissimum, calumniatorem maledi- 
c. centissimum, rerum omnium ignariesimam, transfugam, im- 
e pium, ingratum, monsirins ignorantiæ, impietatis exemplar 
t perniciostssimum quod e pestilentiali habitu Europam venenat, 
et &. Varolius was accused of dazzling his auditors with a capti- 
ce vating eloquence, and of effecting the prolongation of the optic 
*¢ nerves to the optic thalami by art. Harvey, for maintaining 
« the doctrine of the circulation af the blood, was treated as a 
e visionary ; and baseness proceeded so far as to attempt to ruin 
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“ him in the opinion of King James the First and Charles the 
“ First. When it was found impossible to shorten the optic 
nerve, or stop the course of the blood in its vessels, the ho- 
“ nour of these distoveries was on a sudden given to Hi 

“e crates. The physical truths announced by Linnæus, Buffon, 
“ the pious philosopher Bonnet, and by George Le Roy, were 
“ represented as impieties which would 22 e foundation of 
“ the ruin of religion and morality ; even the, virtuous and ge- 
“ nerous Lavater was treated as a fatalist and materialist. Uni- 
“ versally do fatalism and materialism, placed before the sanc- 
“ tuary of truth, make the world retire. Universally do those 
“ whose opinion leads the world, not only ascribe the absurdi- 
“ ties of their own prejudices to the author of a discovery, but 
even renounce established truths as soon as these are an ob- 
< gtacle to their purposes, and they revive ancient errors, if cal- 
cc culated to further the ruin of the man who is in their way. 
This is a faithful picture of what has happened to me. I have 
e gome right, th to be proud and to glory in having ex- 
s perienced the same fate as the men to wham the world is in- 
« debted for such a mass of knowledge. Nature appears to 
have subjected all truths to persecution, that they may be the 
“ more firmly established; for he who can snatch one from her, 
*¢ always presents a front of brass to the darts levelled against 
him, and has always strength to defend and establish it. His- 
tory teaches us, that all the efforts and all the sophisms 
“ directed a truth once discovered, fall like dust blown 
“by the winds inst a rock. We may quote, above all 
ec other examples, that of Aristotle and Descartes, when we 
* wish to show the influence of prejudice upon the goad or bad 
“ fortune of new doctrines. The antagonists of Aristotle burnt 
„ his works, The works of Ramus, who wrote against Aris- 
“ totle, were afterwards burnt ; and the adversaries of the phi- 
“ losopher of Stagyra were declared heretics, ‘and to attempt a 
“ refutation of his doctrines was forbidden under pain of being 
“ sent to the galleys. However, the philosophy of Aristotle is 
“ now no lon iscussed. Descartes was persecuted because 
“ be taught the. innateness of ideas, and the university of Paris 
“ burnt his books. He had written the most sublime thoughts 
“ upon the existence of God. Voét, his enemy, accused him of 
“ atheism. Afterwards, this same university declared itself in 
“ favour of the innateneas of ideas; and, when Locke and Condil- 
** lac attacked innate ideas, a cry of materialism and fatalism was 
raised on all sides. Thus it was that Gall consoled himself. 


Let us reflect also upon his pupil, Dr Spursheim, who was 


v 
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denounced in some celebrated reviews as an ignorant and de- 
signing quack,—one whose work was an incoherent rhap- 
“ sody, which nothing could have induced any man to have 
« presented to the public, under the pretence of instructing 
them, but absolute insanity, gross ignorance, or matchless 
* assurance.” Yet Dr Spurzheim deserted not the doctrines 
of his master. Well, therefore, may we bear with a little 
ridicule, and with the compassion which is felt for us. We 
are quite numerous enough to keep each other in counte- 
nance. Instructed by Gall, we, like him, discover the source 
of the objections of his adversaries to be ignorance. We see 
some who have made up their minds that all parts of the 
brain do all things, that the power of solving a mathematical 
problem resides in the same portion of the brain as the 
sexual desire, and that the whole brain is equally concerned 
in both, just as one might suppose a flute to serve the pur- 
pose equally, as may be required, of a microscope and a 
spinning machine ; and these confess they have never ascer- 
tained whether, when an individual has a particular faculty 
strong or weak, a particular part of the brain is correspon- 
dently large or small. Lord Byron is reported by Mr 
Medwin to have said, he was “inclined to think there was 
s¢ more in the chart of a skull than the Edinburgh reviewers 
« suppose."* Yet we see others oppose Phrenology by at 
once settling the question like Ugo Foscolo, who told me he 
believed “ the brain was the organ of the mind, and that the 
et various faculties resided in various parts, but that it was 
« impossible to discover these.” Others pretend to have 
examined the matter by a reference to fact, and find Phreno- 
logy disproved. I have never heard of any of these facts 
against Phrenology that have not turned out to be unfound- 
ed. .A very clever friend of mine had been to hear the In- 
fant Lyra, and assured me she had no development of what 
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is called the organ of Music; whereas it is so remarkably 
large in her as, on one side at least, to be an absolute bump. 
In Mr Jeffrey’s recent attack upon Phrenology, he speaks 
of the organ of Tune in the middle of the eyebrow, of Colour 
in the forehead, and of Concentrativeness in the side of the 
head. Mr Mayo says, that Gall’s <‘ inquiries have hitherto 
“ proved as unsuccessful as in their conception they were 
philosophical, e and refers to the masks of Newton, 
Chatham, and Pitt, as developments not at all in phrenological 
accordance with the talents of these distinguished persons. 
This remark shows that Mr Mayo does not understand the 
very elementary principles of Phrenology. He judges of 
the whole characters of Pitt and Chatham from their masks 
alone; while every tyro in the science knows that force of 
character, aptitude for business, eloquence, and sound judg- 
ment, depend fully as much on the propensities and senti- 
ments, which a mask does not indicate, as on the intellectual 
örgans, to which it is exclusively confined. Let any one ex- 
amine casts of the intellectual organs alone of King Robert 
Bruce, or of Sheridan, and attempt to form even a guess at 
their character as it displayed itself in society, and he will 
utterly fail; whereas, when the whole brain is considered, 
there is the most interesting harmony between the develop- 
ment and manifestations. Mr Mayo ought to study the Es- 
say on the Character of King Robert Bruce, compared with 
his Cerebral Organization, in th Transactions of the Phre- 
nological Society, and a Review of Moore's Life of Sheridan, 
in the Phrenological Journal, both by Mr W. Scott, and he 
will perceive the force of my present remark. So far as in- 
tellect alone is concerned, the masks of Newton, Chatham, 
and Pitt, are in exact correspondence with the manifesta- 
tions. In Newton's mask, the lower part, or the organs of 


* Outlines of Human Anatomy, p. 252. 
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Locality, Size, Weight, and other observing powers, are de- 
cidedly large ; ; and every one knows that his eminence as a 
philosopher was conspicuous in the exact or mathematical 
sciences, which depend on these organs. ‘The upper region 
of the forehead, or Comparison, Causality, and Wit, are 
not so large as the lower; and it is equally certain that, in 
his attempts at abstract reasoning in moral and metaphysi- 
cal science, he was as unsuccessful as in the other department 
he was pre-eminent. The masks of Chatham and Pitt are 
equally in harmony with their intellectual manifestations ;— 
and if Mr Mayo will attempt to point out specifically, in- 
stead of merely asserting generally the differences to which 
he alludes, I am convinced that he will be the first to dis- 
cover the magnitude of his own error. 

As a reference to fact always disproves these facts against 
Phrenology, so does a little inquiry most of those stories 
of phrenological blunders. If a bad Phrenologist makes 
mistakes, the science of course cannot be answerable for 
them; and if a good Phrenologist by chance is wrong, the 
fate of the science ought not to be thereby decided. The 
errors which have been committed by good and bad Phreno- 
logists are all regarded as of equal weight, and each is dis- 
seminated with eagerness; and they are few, compared 
with the immense number of correct delineations of character, 
none of which are mentioned at the same time. Yet the latter 
produce their effects. When a Phrenologist, on inspecting a 
skull, declares that the person was a violent character, with no 
good disposition but his love for his children, and withal a 
mimic, and we know that this was actually the case, all candid 
and unprejudiced persons see that the qualities pronounced have 
no connexion with each other, could not have been branches 
of one general idea of the character, and that the judgment 
could not be the result of chance, but must have been found- 
ed on certain principles. But most of the stories of the 
blunders of good Phrenologists are absolutely without foun- 
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dàtioùn.. Dr Spurzheim is represented to have said, that; on 
weemg Mr. Coleridge, he pronounced that this gentleman 
cóuld not bé à poet; whereas Dr Spurzheim shows the ini- 
possibility bf this by stating, that he knew beforehand it was 
Mr Coleridge the poet to whom he was to be introduced. 
Others, in their very arguments against Phrenology, display 
a total ignorance of its principles. In the life of the lament. 
ed Laennec, who has done more for the diagnosis of dis- 
‘eases than could have been hoped for from the whole profes- 
sion in a century, Dr Forbes tells us, that years before the 
appearance of Dr Gordon's article in the Edinburgh Review 
he had written, in the Journal de Medecine, t. xii., one which 
would well bear comparison with it (I fear this intended 
praise is a severe satire), and that, after relating an anecdote of 
the first Vestris, who, having finished a dance, and being asked . 
by a spectator if he was not much fatigued, replied, “ Mon- 
“ sieur, dans notre art la fatigue des jambes est peu de chose; 
« c'est ici,” (pointing to his forehead), —asks Gall, why there is 
not an organ for dancing as well as music and painting? No- 
thing but a total ignorance of the subject would have prompt- 
ed such a question. As well might Laennec have expect- 
ed a distinct pair of legs for dancing, although certain mental 
faculties must necessarily be employed in the performance. 


Such being the circumstances of the science, our Society 
cannot but prosper; and I have great pleasure in stating, that 
considerable as our collection is at present, it will soon be 
doubled by the exertions of Dr Wright, to whom our obli- 
gations are ‘so great, and by the kindness of some other gen- 
tlemen; and that we are certain of an ample supply of com- 
munications during the whole session. If great men rejeet 
Phrenology, without reading the works of Gall, we will la- 
ment their littleness in the midst of their greatness; and if 
any who are convinced will not join us, we. will lament their 
want of courage. We will congratulate ourselves in. having 
Von. VINO XVII. . oF 
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boldly stood forward in defence of a doctrine which, in the 
words of Gall, “owes its origin to indisputable facts, that 
“have revealed the general laws through which they take 
* place; that lead to principles independent of the facts from 
* which they have been deduced; which receives additional 
“ confirmation from every new fact, whether furnished by 
“ chance or obtained by experimental inquiry; which has in- 
“troduced clearness, security, harmony, and stability, where 
er before was only obscurity, vacillation, contradiction, versati- 
lity ; which explains the moral phenomena and their modifi- 
er cations in different es, in the two sexes, in the different 
* states of health and disease, and in different nations; which 
ee unfolds to us, in man and brutes, the secret of the diversity of 
s instincts, inclinations, and faculties, both of species and indi- 
é viduals; which shows to us from the polyp up to man, piece 
* by piece, the material causes of the gradual perfection of their 
4 intellect ; whose diminution and degradation it accomplishes 
by inversely descending from man to the polyp, and cutting 
* off piece after piece ; the numerous propositions of which de- 
ec stroying the most established errors to the right and left, mu- 
ce tually support and consolidate each other; which is eminent- 
* ly fertile in its application to human affairs, to education, the 
* arta and sciences, the study of history, to medicine, phil 
„phy, morality, criminal legislation, &c., and opens to the n 

s turalist an immense field of observation.”—L. i. t. vi. p. 502, 
* et seq. 


DR SPURZHEIM’S VISIT TO HULL. 


To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 


Sin, “ The Society for Phrenological Inquiry” having in- 
vited Dr Spurzheim to lecture at Hull, he commenced a de- 
monstrative course on Thursday, December 6th, to a very 
good class, which continued to increase at every succeeding 
lecture. Those who heard him admired the richness of his 
intellectual stores, which he unostentatiously displayed before 
them (during the course) ; and this feeling was enhanced by 
the ease with which he initiated the class into the fundamental 
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axioms of the science of Phrenology. Although gifted with 
such a philosophic mind, his instructions were free from all 
pedantry, so that “ those who went to scoff remained to 
pray ;” to use an allegorical illustration, he has planted the 
Tree of true Knowledge, and it has taken deep root; we 
may rationally hope, as it embraces the happiness of our 
species, the sum of human misery and crime may, by- bis 
teaching, be somewhat lessened or mitigated. Indeed, when 
we reflect on the candour with which he discusses the merits 
of the science, the obstacles he points out, and the constant 
appeal he makes to the common judge, Nature! in verifying 
his assertions, that we cannot wonder. his instructions carry 
an irresistible conviction to his audience. 

But this disciple of truth still continues to investigate hu- 
man nature, and to observe the causes for the infinite variety 
among them. It may therefore be interesting to the readers 
of the Journal to be informed of some of the visits he made 
to public establishments. The first one was to a workhouse, 
which, like other places of the kind, contains the aged, the 
insane, the idiot, and the children of illicit love. Among the 
latter there were a boy and girl, who were selected by Dr 
Spursheim for the extraordinary difference of their cerebral 
organisation. The former had the frontal and sincipital re- 
gions very finely developed, giving the stamp of “ nature's 
nobility” to him ; whilst the latter had an organization quite 
the reverse ; the basilar and occipital regions presented a con- 
siderable predominance over the frontal and sincipital, the 
cerebellum was an uncommon size, and Dr S. suggested that 
great care should be taken of her. But on the following 
day, when we went to take the models of these two indivi- 
duals, the house-surgeon informed us, that the girl had al- 
ready indicated a lewdness of manner, although she is only 

five years old! Her mother, we were told, was a very low 
and depraved prostitute, and ber reputed father equally im- 
moral and worthless. This is a strong instance, said Dr 
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Spurzheim, of the influence of propagation. manifesting itself 
` ima most lamentable manner. 
Another day Dr S. devoted to examine the inmates of the 
charity-hall, which: contains, in men, women; and children, 
above four hundred beings. The docter selected two men, 
dne with !! Mirthfulness” very large, and, though in rags, his 
` face seemed always “ big with humour.” The second indi- 
vidual had, with good moral feelings, the organ of Mar- 
vellousness” very large, and religious topics was his constant 
theme. At every hour of the day you might see him with 
his Bible, endeavouring to find out the spiritual meaning. 
He told Dr Spurzheim he had found the one thing needful, 
but he knew not another Christian in the. house.” In the 
same place five or six children more particularly struck the 
doctor’s attention, amongst the rest two boys (brothers), who 
had the occipital and basilar regions very predominant, and: 
some of the individual organs in them very large; Combative- 
ness, Firmness, and Destructiveness, particularly so. On be- 
ing asked what they would wish to be, eath answered, A 
butcher ;” and when further interrogated as to the reason why 
they made such a choice, they replied, ‘ they liked to kill.” 
Dr S. observed, that the natural language.was in these in- 
stances strongly indicated. The others were also specimens of. 
very low organizations, Casts of all of them we haue procured. 
Dr Spurzheim also visited the Refuge for the Insane” 
{attended by the medical gentlemen of the establishment, and 
other individuals.) Among the patients there were some Dr 
S. pointed out with imperfect organizations, idiots from birth, 
fatuous persons, &c., which may be found in every asylum’ 
of the kind; but there were a few which the doctor selected 
as worth taking casts from, being instances of the aberration 
of the dominant feelings. One old woman with “ Marvellous- 
ness” very ‘large! ‘She fancies herself constantly troubled 
« with devils in the head,” she told us, that she not only felt 
them, but frequently saw them, as they flow oud of her head, 
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and begged “ some persons” might exorcise her of these in- 
fernal guests. Another individual, who became insane from 
the following circumstances, was one peculiarly interesting, 
He was a captain of a small sloop, and had a favourite son on 
board, who, whilst playing on the deck of the vessel, unfor, 
tunately fell over-board. Every means were used to save him 
without success. Therefore, to obtain the body, he followed 
the direction of the tide as far as Grimsby, where the child 
was washed up, and some individuals attempted to catch him 
with grappling-irons. This circumstance so pained his Philo- 
ptogenitiveness, Adbesiveness, and Benevolence (all which 
are very large in him), that he plunged into the water with 
his clothes on, and snatched his darling boy from it; but 
he was cold and covered with mud,—death had already claim, 
ed: him! When brought to the shore, he placed him on the 
bank, and wiped the dirt from the child’s face; afterwards he 
had a strong fit, and, when he recovered from that shock, he 
soon lost his reason. What is remarkable pathologically, and 
in reference to Phrenology, he complained of violent pain at 
the posterior part of the brain at the seat of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, &c., and was treated with local applications. He is re. 
covering. 

- Dr Spursheim, by invitation, inspected the boys of a gram- 
mar-school famed for classics. Mathematics and geometry 
are also cultivated by the scholars. The doctor pointed out 
to-the: reverend tutor (a Phrenologist), that most of the boys 
had good: perceptive and reflective faculties, particularly In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Constructiveness, and Number. 
The merit of this teacber consists in observing the predomi- 
nant powers, and exciting them by indefatigable activity, and 
by diversifying the lessons of his pupils he has applied 
Phrenology most advantageously. 

The last place visited by this great observer of our species 
was the town-gaol, where he inspected many prisoners; but, 
on · entering the felons’ side, bis eye passed rapidly over the 
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greater number of them, but rested upon two or three indi- 
viduals, whom he inspected with magical rapidity, and instan- 
taneously seized the peculiarity of their characters. This fa- 
cility was the most surprising; for even those who had a 
quantity of hair on the head, he placed his hand or hands 
over the four regions, and his conclusions proved astonishingly 
correct. i 
Among the prisoners there was one for trial, a most notori- 
ous swindler ; his intellectual organs were well developed ; but 
from the organ of Veneration to Self-esteem appeared a most 
uncommon absence of brain ; it resembled a skull with a por- 
tion sliced off; but the basilar and occipital regions, particu- 
larly the former, was very broad at Secretiveness and Ac- 
quisitiveness. The doctor said of this man, “ You cannot be- 
% lieve what he says.“ ‘The turnkey replied (with an ex- 
pression of surprise at Dr Spurzheim’s sagacity), * that he 
c never met a greater liar; he had told him an unaccountable 
4 number of lies in less than twenty-four hours; “ I had in- 
tended to ask you what you thought of him,” &c. 

Another individual, whom a worthy magistrate (that ac. 
companied us) spoke of as one whose look and manner would 
deceive any body, but that he was a most notorious thief ! 
Dr S. found him very large in Imitation, Secretiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-esteem. The latter combination induced the 
doctor to make the remark, that this person would always 
be a leader, such individuals would never be subordinate; 
and this proved to be the fact. He had always been the Acad 
man in all schemes of plunder; and as a sheep-stealer he was 
notorious, there being presumptive proof that he had stolen 
and killed upwards of two hundred! I need not add, that 
Conscientiousness and Cautiousness were both very defective. 
The fourth and last was a boy who had expressed a wish 
that he might be enabled to commit many robberies, and, after 
some years, to be brought to condign punishment, and, when 
about to be launched into eternity, he might hear the crowds 
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below him express with surprise, &c., that was the cele- 
“ brated whose deeds were so daring,” & . Love 
of Approbation, Secretiveness, and Imitation, were extremely 
large in him, and the moral region defective. ‘‘ Should his 
“ career of crime not be put an end to, he would continue 
“ the thief; but, from his organization, he must be only a 
‘ subordinate being: ‘ for,” said Dr S., „the organs of 
“ Self-esteem and Firmness are deficient in him.” One thing 
with tbis youth was rather singular, —all his peculations of 
money and other property arose (according to his own state- 
ment), from his wish to go to the Play. Query—Did not 
gome plot in a drama suggest the above circumstance as to 
his fate? 


The Society for Phrenological Inquiry give a dinner to 
Dr Spurzheim to-morrow, December 28th ; the particulars I 
will remit to you in a newspaper. I am, Sir, with sincere 
wishes for the promulgation of Phrenology, your very obe- 


dient servant, J. L. Levison. 
Hull, December With, 1827. 
— . 
ARTICLE III. 


THE MURDERER, PETER NIELSEN.T 


i 


Taz following criminal case has lately happened in Den- 
mark, in a small town, Slagelse, near Copenhagen: it has 
excited the greatest attention, and given rise to sundry psy- 
chological speculations, I have ventured, in the Danish 


We have much pleasure in giving the whole of Dr Otto's interesting case, 
and have only to request our readers to bear in mind that to our friend, English 


fa a foreign tongue.— EDITOR. 
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Phrenclpgival Journal, April 1827, to. give my comment upon 
it; and I have had the pleasure of knowing, that not only my 
readers in general, hut several distinguished lawyers in parti- 
cular, have treated it with flattering attention, and approved 
of my. opinion concerning it. It has been reprinted in a 
weekly paper, and, has. in this manner obtained. an extensive 
circulation. It will therefore, perhaps, be of interest to my 
phrenological brethren in that country, to which not only my 
dearest remembrances cling, but to which, with regard to 
science, I owe my deepest and sincerest obligations. . I am 
befotehand convinced, that the readers of this Journal will 
accede to my opinion about the case; I shall, therefore; 
communicate its details, as they were given in the daily 
papers, and then deliver my remarks upon it. 
. This criminal is Peter Nielsen, joiner, 47 years old, fa- 
ther to 7 children, of which 6 were at home; of these he 
drowned. 4, a girl of 9 years, and three boys, the. one. 6 
` years, the other 34 years, and the third 1 year old. It is 
true, that he at the preceding term of removal. bad been 
turned out of the house in which he lived; but he had got 
another dwelling in a loft with a watchman, bad the sure 
hope to get another, and had got the promise of some money 
from the charity-house; he has likewise declared, that 
his turning out did not affect his mind considerably. He 
was not on the day he committed the murder, in want of 
money; he got every week two loaves from the charity- 
houses, and these he had still; he had lately earned 3 dol- 
lars, of which he yet had two, and he did not at that time 
want employment. His two elder children had on the same 
day got bread to sell for a baker in the streets. Many per- 
sons had conversed with him on the same day, before and 
after the misdeed, and all of them have borne testimony, that 
he neither was intoxicated, nor showed the least agitation of 
mind ; he was, on the contrary, placid and tranquil ; no con- 
siderable disagreeableness had happened to him; his wife had 
only been a little impatient about the- difficulties of getting a 
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new house; he was likewise discontented with the circum- 
stance, that the uinnber of his children made it difficult to 
him to get comfortably lodged; yet neither he nor his wife 
had ever endeavoured to get entrance into the charity-house, 
and they were both able to work. Nobody knows, therefore, 
any external motive to bis action; there must be an internal, 
even if he conceals it. Yet it is proved, that he never read mis- 
chie vous books, nor ever showed any inclination to melancholy, 
His love to his children is testified by all. Whether he un. 
derstood to educate them is another question. He says, 
that the idea of killing his children first came on him -the 
morning of the same day, at ten o'clock ; that he felt he could 
not resist. He went with three of them. over a neighbour- 
ing field in order to execute his plan; but he found there too 
many folks; he returned then home, and said that he wished 
to take his children along with him into the fields. His resalu- 
tion wasonly to drown the three youngest boys, and.ta spare 
the girl; but she desires absolutely to accompany him. He 
goes with them to a turf-pit on a field, far distant. On the 
way he endeaveurs to persuade the girl to leave him, and 
gives her 4s. 6d. to buy bread ; but she will not leave him, 
and requests earnestly to accompany him. He saya, he 
would have spared her, not because he loved her more, but 
because she had made more progress, and was better able 
to maintain herself; for he says, that his motive for killing 
the children was the fear of not being able to maintain 
them, and that they should become a burden upon. others. 
He arrives now at the turf-pit, places himself near it, and 
two of the children at his side ; he looks then a little into the 
water, embraces them, and pushes them all four into the 
pit. The three small children do not. utter. a sound, 
but the girl exclaims, Papa, save me!“. He sees them all 
move about in the water, but does not make one step to 
‘save them. He returns quietly to town, meets a watchman, 
and tells him that he goes to the magistrate in order to get 
the four dollars it had Promised bim, and then he discloses the 
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whole affair. Some persons went with him to the turf-pit, 
where in the mean time others had taken the children up and 
laid them upon the bank. He sat down on the same carriage 
upon which the dead bodies were placed, and manifested the 
game tranquillity of mind. Before disclosing the affair, he 
had been home. He had not even there shown the least agi- 
tation, and when his wife asked him about the children, he 
answered, he knew well where they were This tranquillity 
of mind and want of repentance left him only a moment 
afterwards; he then wept and manifested great regret; 
but at the opening of the dead bodies he kissed the chil- 
dren, was rejoiced to see them again, helped the others to 
take them up and to replace them in the coffin, and now he 
is quite tranquil. He affirms, that he has not killed the 
children in order to procure happiness for them in heaven, 
nor from a desire to die, because he stréngly wishes to live.” 
We leave it to every body acquainted with Phrenology to 
judge, whether Phrenology in this case, as the true philoso. 
phy of mind, stands proof or not? We ask him confidently, 
whether he is not able, in the most satisfactory manner, to 
explain this incident, and the state what occasioned it? We 
see here an evident example of insanity before us; for when 
a man acts against one of the strongest feelings of nature, 
violates it, as we have seen, without any sufficient external 
motive, then, according to our opinion, nothing but insanity 
ean exist. We understand in this manner perfectly, “why 
it might happen, that the idea of killing his children did not 
come upon him before the morning of the same day at ten 
o'clock,” and why he felt he could not resist.“ We wn- 
derstand very well “why his mind remained tranquil after 
the action;” for we know that every strong propensity, 
(either as such in a healthy state or in a fit of insanity) by 
being gratified, for a time begets tranquillity and satisfaction 
in the mind; contentment and happiness depend upon the 
gratification of the most active propensities and sentiments, 
and happiness is the greater, the greater the number of the 
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faculties is that seek and obtain gratification. The fate of 
Peter Nielsen was, in our opinion, evidently a momentary 
insanity in the organ for Destructiveness. That his own 
children became a victim of it, does not prove that Philopro» 
genitiveness was very weak with him; for every faculty, 
even the strongest, may be overwhelmed and overcome by a 
strong passion or insanity in another. How many, otherwise 
very moral and honest men, (those with great Conscientious- 
ness), do not in the hour of temptations yield to this or that 
passion? Do not the angry and irritated forget all regard to 
their best friends? Nevertheless, it is clear, that the weaker 
a certain faculty is by nature, the easier may it be overcome ; 
and although, therefore, it is said, “ he embraced and kissed 
the children,” yet we think, that if Philoprogenitiveness had 
been very great, then his momentary insanity certainly would 
not bave manifested -itself against his children. If we ask 
how such a momentary fit of insanity can, be produced, we 
will find the answer in analogous cases, supported by expe- 
rience. Every circumstance able to produce a strong con 
gestion of blood to the brain excites it to a too great and 
often morbid activity; so as spirituous liquors can put the 
whole brain in a bigher degree of excitement, so that all 
ideas rise quicker and more vividly, (excitement of the or- 
gans of Intellectuality); Wit becomes greater by the 
excitement of the organ of Wit; the words flow easily and 
in torrents, even from the else silent, (excitement of the or- 
gan of Language), &c. In the same manner the lower pro- 
pensities are put in greater activity, and are brought to act 
with a force, dominating all the other faculties by spiri- 
tuous liquors, and by every other cause that produces con- 
gestion to the brain and its single parts. How many do not 
in a state of intoxication, or during a fever, &c. become 
quarrelsome and disputatious ? (excitement of the organ of 
Combativeness); how many do not in such moments break 
every thing, and begin to fight even with their best friends? 
(excitement of the organ of Destructiveness) ; and so forth. 
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In the same manner, then, that a disorder in the circulation 
of blood by the mentioned congestion to the brain is able to 
produce giddiness or headache, in the same manner a parti- 
cular congestion to that part of the brain which is the ma- 
terial instrument for the manifestation of Destructiveness, is 
able to cause an involuntary and invincible propensity to 
kill. The case is certainly “remarkable” for the psycholo- 
gist, who either finds his views of the human mind confirm- 
ed or refuted by it; but it is no more “ extraordinary” than 
the many that at all times have happened. If, . there- 
fore, those who are to judge in this criminal case, or those 
whose opinion about it shall be asked, are psychologists, as 
they ought to be, a true mental aberration will be acknow- 
ledged, and the unfortunate who suffered from it will not 
be put to death. Only those who do not know Phrenology 
will be disposed to call the case “inconceivable.” We see 
here again one of those riddles of life perfectly clear from out 
principles, do not make any exclamations about the incom- 
prehensiblenesses of the human wind,”—and congratulate ovt- 
selves in having acknowledged and adopted the truth of a phi- 
losophy of mind, which, as we have seen, does not deny lier 
illuminating torch · even there, where all others find niere ob- 
sourity and darkness. 


“ Copenhagen, Sept. 21, 1827. 
— 
ARTICLE Iv. 5 


THE ARGUMENTS OF DR MAGENDIE AND DR BOSTOCK 
AGAINST PHRENOLOGY, READ TO THE LONDON PHREN- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY, DEC. 3, 1827, BY J. ELLIOTSON, M. D. 


e PaRENOLOGY,” says Dr Magendie, which I scruple not to 
“* denominate a pseudo-science, such as was formerly astrology 
“ and necromancy, has attempted to localize the different kinds 
t of memories; at these endeavours, laudable in themselves, 
“ cannot yet bear examination.”—P. 113. . 
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Now, astrology and necromancy were pseudo-sciences, not 
because imperfect, but because destitute of foundation. Ne. 
cromancy is universally allowed to be so, and astrology, by 
being classed with it, is evidently regarded by Magendie in 
this light. No science, because imperfect, is a pseudo. 
science; a doctrine is pseudos because unreal, because 
built on a false foundation ; because, in short, it is no science, 
nor capable of becoming one. Such must, therefore, be Ma- 
gendie’s meaning; and yet, most strangely, he calls the ef- 
forts to cultivate this unreal science laudable. Laudable, 
then, would it be to cultivate necromancy, for with him ne- 
cromancy and Phrenology are on a level; and these laudable 
endeavours cannot yet bear examination!“ If not ex- 
amined, how can they be known to be futile? But he says, 
“ not yet bear examination; so that some day or other they 
may, notwithstanding the science is as destitute of founda- 
tion as necromancy ; and if they have not been examined, 
from their supposed want of foundation, how is it proved 
that they are good for nothing? 

But farther on he informs us, that he has “ been engaged 
“ at intervals on experiments directed to this point,” (the use 
of the different parts of the brain, in regard to the under- 
standing and instincts), ‘ and will make the results known as 
“goon as they appear worthy of notice.”—P. 119. He 
therefore regards such a science as founded in nature, and 
intends to cultivate it; but the results of the Jabours of 
others are unworthy of notice, although not yet capable even 
of examination, and therefore, of course, not examined; and 
he intends to cultivate the inquiry, although like the procu: 
tion of necromancy. 

Surely never was such a confusion of statements made by 

a philosopher. We may, however, collect from this, ‘that 
Magendie utterly despises Phrenology ; ; and yet it is easy. to 
prove that he admits much of our science. 

. The dimensions,” he asserts, ‘of this organ (the besin) 
“ are proportioned to those of the head."—P. 103. ‘ The 
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“only way of estimating the volume of brain m a living 
person is to measure the dimensions of the skull.”"—P. 104. 

Now, if the dimensions of the whole brain bear a propor- 
tion to the head, it is certain that the dimensions of most se- 
parate parts of the organ must do the same. This Anti- 
phrenologist, therefore, does not side with the party, once 
numerous, who denied the possibility of forming any judg- 
ment respecting the brain by measuring the cranium. 

In the same paragraph he goes a step farther :—* The vo- 
« lume of the brain is generally in direct proportion to the 
‘¢ capacity of the mind.”— It is rarely found that a man 
‘¢ distinguished by his mental faculties has not a large head.” 

In the next page he alleges, that the brain changes ex- 
actly as Gall asserts, and in the proportion that all allow the 
mind to change. The substance of the brain is almost 
‘¢ liquid in the fœtus; it is more firm in infancy, and still 
more in manhood.” In the number of his Physiological 
Journal for last January he states, as Cotugno did long 
ago, that, “in general, at seventy, and especially at eighty 
te years of age, the cerebrum and cerebellum are far from 
« having a volume sufficient to fill the cavity of the cranium.” 
P. 4. Hence one convolution is often six or eight lines 
«s distant from the next. Frequently, at this age, the sur- 
ec face of the brain has hollows an inch or an inch and a half 
e deep, and of at least equal breadth. P. 5. 

The brain,” he observes in his Physiology, ‘< is the or- 
e gan of intelligence.”—P. 108. Whatever be the number 
and the diversity of the phenomena which belong to human 
intelligence, however different they appear from the other 
phenomena of life, though they evidently depend on the 
soul, it is absolutely necessary to consider them as the result 
of the action of the brain, and to make no distinction be- 
tween them and the other phenomena that depend on the ac- 
tions of that organ.” The functions of the brain are abso- 
*lutely subject to the same laws as the other functions; 
** they become developed, and decay in the progress of age; 
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they are modified by habit, sex, temperament, and indivi- 
‘ dual disposition; they become confused, weakened, or ele- 
* vated in diseases; the physical injuries of the brain weaken 
“ or destroy them.”—P. 109. There are even individuals 
“ to whom nature, by a vicious organization, has refused the 
“ faculty of employing signs, and forming abstractions or 
‘* general ideas; they remain all their lives in a state of stu- 
6“ pidity, as is seen in idiots."—-P. 115. Crimes, vices, bad 
* conduct, spring from false judgment.” I take no notice of 
this strange perversion of language, but proceed to quote :=— 
“Pure judgment, or good sense, and false judgment, or 
“ wrong-headedness, depend on organization.“ —P. 114. 

Those Antiphrenologists, therefore, who, with the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, deny that the brain has any thing more to do 
with the mind than any other organ, will not find Magendie in 
their ranks; any more than their friends who deny the possi- 
bility of judging of the brain by the cranium. 

But Magendie is still more of a Phrenologist :—“ Every 
, animal fulfils this (its own preservation and that of the species) 
“ in its own way, and according to its organization; there are, 
therefore, as many different instincts as there are different 
“ species; and as the organization varies in individuals, instinct 
P presents individual differences, sometimes strongly marked. 

Notwithstanding he professes to believe in the old doctrine 
of memory, judgment, &c. being the component faculties of 
the mind, he actually says, — There is a memory of words, 


* of places, of names, of forms, of music, &c. It is rare that 
one man enjoys a union of all these memories; they scarcely 
* show themselves, except in an insulated or solitary state, and 
“ almost always form the most distinguishing trait of that un- 
“ derstanding of which they form a part."—-P. 113. Now, if 


this is the case with memory, it cannot but be the same with 
the other similar faculties, perception, judgment, imagina- 
tion (and yet M. Magendie considers Phrenology a pseudo- 
science ! and yet the efforts of Phrenologists will not even 
bear examination!) Yes, they will bear examination; he 
has examined them, or he could not have written a sen- 
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tence which will be found at page 118: The instincts, 
ce the innate dispositions, occupy Phrenologists much at 

* gent; their efforts are particularly directed to the triple object 
i of ascertaining, of classing the instinctive dispositions, and, 
“ above all, of assigning to them distinct: organs in the brain; 
* but it must be confessed that they are still far from seeing 
“ their attempts crowned with success.” Proof of this he offers 


none, but contents himself with a mere general assertion, and 
reminds us of his denial of the existence of lymphatics in 
birds,“ although he says he dissected more than fifty; when 
several Germans soon afterwards looked for them, and it 
was universally confessed that their attempts were crowned 
with success. 


In Dr Bostock’s last volume of his Physiology, vol. III. p. 
263, Nature and Object of Cranioscopy, we read, The sub- 
*« ject was first placed in this point of view by Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim, who, in consequence of their recent dissection of the 
* brain, and their mode of separating its different parts from 
* each other, were led to conjecture that these parts were ap- 

er propriated to distinct mental faculties.” . 


Now, Ist, Dr Gall expressly states, over and over again, 
that he made his discoveries of the faculties and their organs 
before he made any in the structure of the brain; and he 
particularly insists, in numerous parts of his works, that the 
functions of no organ can be learnt from anatomy alone. 

2d, I am not aware that any part of the brain separated 
peculiarly in Dr Gal's method is considered by him as 
having a distinct faculty appropriated to it. The organs are 
chiefly the convolutions of the cerebrum and the cerebellum, — 
and these were seen separate by all the world. 


- Partly,” continues Dr Bostock, “ as it would appear from 
cc his idea of the anatomical structure of the brain, in what re- 
« gards the relation of its parts to each other, and partly from a 
s preconceived h esis, he fixed upon the external convolus 
ce tions of the cerebrum and cerebellum as the respective seats 


* He could find them only in the necks of swans and geese. 


. i 
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. d d individual facalties.” The truth is, that Gall, proceed- 
ing upon no hypothesis, but seeing as a fact, allowed now by 
nearly all the world, that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
made observations to learn whether peculiar talents were ac- 
companied by large development of particular parts of the 
head. Ignorant whether this was the case or not, he satis- 
fied himself by observation that it was so. 

Dr Bostock arranges the arguments in favour of Phreno- 
logy in two divisions,—1st, General Considerations of Proba- 
bility; 2d, Particular Facts. The general arguments, he 
contends, are but indirect. He conceives, that every part 
‘¢ of this organ (the brain) must have a necessary connexion 
s with the exercise of those powers, as every part of the eye 
and ear has a reference to the production of vision and of 
und.“ Now there is here no analogy. The eye and 
ear are each an organ entirely for one sense; and because 
they both furnish sense, we might as well suppose that both 
must be always concerned in sense at the same time, as that 
the various parts of the brain must act simultaneously. The 
faculties of the mind are as distinct as the sense of sight and 
hearing; parental love and the faculty of Tune are fully as 
distinct. Indeed, we might as well consider the organs of 
sight and hearing one organ as any two of the cerebral or- 
gans; the circumference is the eye and ear—separate; but 
the nerves run into the brain, and at length pretty near 
to each other. No one can tell their ultimate distance, or at 
least deny their ultimate connexion. 

« The only anatomical argument” considered by Dr Bos- 
tock as “ of 80 tangible a nature as to allow of any thing ap- 
cc proaching to direct deduction, is derived from a considera- 
« tion of the degree in which an injury of the brain produces 
‘* a corresponding injury of the mental powers.“ To this 
argument he objects, lst, That the connexion between the 
injury of the brain and the mental lesion does not indicate the 
relation of cause and effect. But certainly, although we cán? _ 
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not say why the brain, when injured, cannot perform its 
functions, the truth is evident that it does not, and the rela- 
tion of the effect and cause is indisputable. He objects, Edi, 
That our facts of lesion of particular faculties attending lesion 
of particular parts of the brain are not satisfactory. On this 
subject I refer to Gall's work in 8vo, and to a paper by Dr 
Combe in the Phrenological Journal. We have many facts 
of lesion of the very faculty which is assigned to the organ 
found injured or diseased. Those respecting the cerebellum 
are very numerous; many will be found in Gall; and the 
Antiphrenologist Magendie has just completed his opposition 
to Phrenology by publishing the case of a man who, for some 
days before his death, had such a constant erection that the 
catheter was introduced with difficulty, and in whose corpse 
the erection still continued, and struck Magendie as he entered 
the dissecting-room. He informs us, that the surface of the 
cerebellum was inflamed, and on its left lobe was a deep dark- 
coloured softened part, smelling strongly of. gangrene. 
Journal de Physiol. 1807, January. A case is published by 
Mr Hood, in the Phrenological Journal, of an apoplec- 
tic cell in the situation of the organ of language in a person 
who had forgotten names; one of a careful man who be- 
came exceedingly careless, and in whose head the part cor- 
responding with the organ of Circumspection was found 
diseased, will be found in the Phrenological Transactions. We 
have instances all around us of idiots wanting certain organs, 
and equally wanting the assigned facalty. The reason that we 
have not more illustrations is, that the true faculties were not 
known till now, and therefore their lesions could not be as. 
certained by surgeons. We must also remember. that the 
organs are double, and even may sometimes perform their 
office sufficiently well for common people in common life, as 
is the case with our testicles or our kidneys; and, above all, 
we must remember, that after an accident the patient often 
dies long before. any change in a faculty can be observed. 


Lying in bed, and thinking only of his sufferings, how seldom 
‘can a patient afford the means of learning how he is situated 
in regard to sexual desire, to calculation, to locality, &c. 

He then contends that size has no relation to properties of 
function, except when connected with muscular force, as in 
muscular contraction. Now this is incorrect. A breed of cows 
with large udders will, ceteris paribus, give more milk than with 
smali. This I have verified repeatedly in Switzerland, and 
it is well known to the peasants. The optic and olfactory 
“nerves are of large proportionate size in those animals which 
have acute smell or taste; and on this point I beg to refer 
to another excellent paper by Dr Combe in the Phrenological 
Journal. Phrenologists allow the influence of original fibre ; 
but fibre,—quality, being the same, the greater universally is 
the power as the size is greater. In the case of the forehead, 
where is to be found an adult forehead rising but half an 
inch above the eyes, and expanding to but three inches in 
breadth, that does not belong to an idiot ? 

Dr Bostock presumes there would be a distinct organ for 
memory, for judgment, &c. But here he forgets that Phreno- 
logy does not allow those faculties; it considers them under one 
of the fundamental faculties, and they cannot therefore have 
distinct organs. He conceives too, that each organ of sense 
should have a cerebral organ corresponding to it. Phrenolo- 
gists do not deny that there are, but have not discovered them; 
they do not deny that organs yet remain to be discovered. 

He conceives that the structure of the convolutions is not so 
elaborate as might be expected in mental organs. The ques- 
tion id not what we should think, but what do we observe? and 
he states, that the uses of the more minutely-organized parts 
within are unexplained. I fear Dr Bostock has not studied 
Gall and Spurzheim's anatomy. The structure of the con- 
volutions is as delicate and complicated as of other parts of 
the brain; and the organs are not mentioned by Gall to be 
situated at the surface only, but to run into the very heert 
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and body of the brain; he traces the fibres all through the 
organ from ‘the medulla oblongata till they expand into the 
convolutions. Dr Bostock doubts if the convolutions always 
ovtupy the same situation, or correspond with the same por- 
tion of the surface. On this ground we can assure him that 
no Phrenologist can err. He ferther urges, that the cranium 
is not always of the same thickness. Gall long ago allowed, 
nay, was the first to mention, that a difficulty sometimes 
arose at the frontal sinus, and stated that, in old age, when 
the inner table shrinks, the size of the brain cannot be 
judged of, even im disease, in which a similar occurrence 
may take place. But in sound adult heads the variation of 
thickness is very rarely so considerable that the relative size of 
the subjacent organs may not be most accurately ascertained. 

After all these objections, however, Dr Bostock most can- 
didly confesses, “ that the question can only be decided by an 
“ appeal to facts. These facts are of two kinds, although exactly 
* coinciding in their object. We must obtain skulls that are 
ec marked by some peculiarity of form and shape, and must then 
“© endeavour to learn what was the natural character of the sub- 
** ject; or we may take the cases of those who have shown some 
* peculiarity of disposition and character, and may examine the 
* figure of their skulls. A sufficient number of these observa- 
er tions, carefully made and impartially viewed, cannot fail to de- 
“ cide the question, whether there be any ground for the a 
* propriation of the different of the brain to distinct 
ec culties, and more icular y» whether we have it in our 
“ power to ascertain their seat by an actual examination of the 
er cranium. On this point I must give it as the conviction of 
“ my mind, that the facts hitherto adduced are altogether in- 
“ ade uate to the end proposed, and that they are frequently of 
“ doubtful authority and of incorrect application, and that no- 
* thing but the love of novelty, and the eagerness with which 
the mind embraces whatever promises to open a new avenue 
* to knowledge, would have led men of talents and information 
et to place any confidence in them.” 

We think these facts sufficient to establish such a number 
of the organs as justifies us in asserting the existence of the 
science. Dr Bostock does not. But he specifies nothing. 
He does not inform us what organ and faculty has not a suf- 


1. .: ifitiency of facts for its foundation. He rejects altogether. 
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But does he know what are the facts? Has he read the 4to 
work of Gall in 4 volumes, or the Svo in 6 volumes? The 
latter, s0 instructive and entertaining, he does not even men- 
tion, though he gives a list of phrenological works. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that he has not read it. Has he perused 
the 400? From his giving only the faculties and classifications 
of Spurzheim, and not that of the great founder and discoverer, 
Gell; from his mentioning Spurzheim as having in parti- 
cular appealed to facts, whereas Gall has always done so; and 
from speaking of Dr Spurzheim and his disciples,” as 
though Gall's labours were unknown to him; and, from 
the general object of his observations, I have no doubt 
that Dr Bostock has acquired his ideas of Phrenology 
only second-hand, through the writings of Dr Spurzheim 
and Mr Combe, as most of the English have done. If 
I am wrong, Dr Bostock will pardon me; but such is 
the impression on my mind. And if Dr Bostock will read 
Gall himself, he will find the facts innumerable, obtained by 
immense labour, and each observation “ carefully made and 
‘ss impartially recorded.” The perusal of the English works, 
whatever be their merit, must leave many minds dissatisfied. 
In Dr Gall’s work such a mass of evidence is adduced as as- 
tonishes the mind; the whole is recorded with all the simpli- 
city and strength of truth; the origin of each discovery is 
faithfully and artlessly narrated ; the reflections show a mind 
of the highest power, and devoted to the love of truth. The 
mighty mind of the writer will be instantly felt. So great is 
my respect for Dr Bostock's judgment and impartiality, that 
I could bring myself to entreat as a favour that be would 
read Gall’s stupendous works. I do not hesitate to use this 
epithet ; for posterity, I am satisfied, will regard him as the 
man of the present age. 
Dr Bostock's mildness and candour cannot be too highly 
; and many of the enemies of Phrenology should 


read the following passages: 4 I have thought proper to 
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“ abstain from entering on topics which have been generali, 
“ urged against it (Phrenology), since I consider them the off- 
% spring of bigotry and illiberality. If, on the one hand, its 
“ sioa have been hasty and credulous, it must be admitted, 
e on the other hand, that its opponents have been too frequently 
e harsh and uncandid. But its principie are too widely dis- 
te geminated, and have taken too deep root in the public mind, 
ce to be repressed by mere authority, or controv: by ridicule; 
“ they must be put to the test of experiment, and by this stan- 
ee dard will their merits be ultimately appreciated.” 

c They (the strictures against Phreno By) have been more 
„ characterized by the brilliancy, perhaps flippancy, of their 
cc wit, than by the soundness of their arguments.” 

Phrenology has gained much by Dr Bostock’s observations. 
It must in future be considered disgraceful to attack our 
science by arguments of bigotry, or of illiberality, or by at- 
tempts at ridicule. No opposition but that of fact must in 
future be thought of. Facts are what the true Phreno- 
logist values above every thing; for every fact brought 

inst the science, so far from jnjuring it, will, to the sur- 
agains 3 8 
prise of the assailant, become a part of its foundation, and 
add to its stability. 


DINNER BY THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
TO DR SPURZHEIM. 


Ox Friday, 26th January, 1828, the Phrenological Society 
gave a dinner in Barry’s Hotel, Prince's Street, in honour of 
Dr Sronzuxin; Mr G. Compe was in the chair, supported 
by Dr Spurzheim and Sir George S. Mackenzie on the 
right, and the Honourable D. G. Halyburton and P. 
Neill, Esq. on the left; Mr James Simpson acted as Vice- 


president. 
The Caan, after the King and the Phrenological 
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Society, proposed the health of Dr Gall. Having, on a for- 
mer occasion, expressed his high estimate of the boon confer- 
red on the human race by Dr Gall’s discovery of the func- 
tions of the brain, and paid his humble tribute of respect to 
the genius, the acquirements, and estimable qualities by 
which he, the great faunder of Phrenology, is distinguished 
and adorned, and recollecting also the intense sympathy with 
which the Society had entered into these sentiments, he felt 
it impossible, on the present occasion, to add any remarks 
that could deepen the impression then made. It was super- 
fluous to utter a word on the subject of the great merits of 
Dr Gall; every Phrenologist knew them far to exceed all the 
Chairman’s feeble powers of description. The name of Dr 
Gall to a Phrenologist was synonimous with every thing that 
is great in intellect, intrepid in investigation, and bold and 
persevering in the announcement of truth. Without far- 
ther observations, therefore, he gave The health of Dr 
Gall, with long life and prosperity to him ;” which was drank 
with three times three, and loud applause. 


The Cuaraman again rose, and spoke nearly as follows 
Before proposing to you the toast of the day, it is my desire 
to make a few preliminary observations on the progress of 
science, and its effects on the happiness of mankind. 

In tracing the bistory of knowledge, we discover that men 
have adopted general conceptions, and formed hypotheses 
from fancy, long before they have observed nature exactly, 
and drawn inferences from facts. During the brightest 
periods of Greece and Rome, and also during the dark ages, 
each individual philosopher drew his theory chiefly from ima- 
gination ; and hence books were written and lectures deli- 
vered in support of the opinions of men, much more than in 
elucidation of the constitution of nature. Attention being 
directed to opinions, science remained barren, genius wasted 
itself in wordy disputations, and at the close of centuries man- 
kind were not advanced in practical wisdom nor in enjoy- 
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ment. While, for example, alchemists speculated om the 
means of converting every substance into gold, the arts pro- 
fited little by their labours; and while astrologers sought to 
read destinies in the planets, virtue was not advanced, because 
happiness and misery were separated in imagination from 
actions, and connected with physical influences belonging to 
adistant sphere. But after chemistry had been substituted 
for alchemy, the knowledge of nature obtained by observa- 
tion changed the face of civilised society; arts multiplied 
and advanced with.a rapidity previously meonceivable, and 
thousands of enjoyments were added to gladden the heart 
of man. The steam-engine now ploughs the deep, performs 
the labour of millions in manufactures, and promises ere long 
to transport most cumbrous loads from store to store, to carry 
the traveller from city to city, and even to bear the beautiful 
and the gay up the mountain glen as well as on. the smooth 
surface of the lake. 

These are the results of physical science, founded in-na- 
ture. Until Phrenology was discovered, however, the philo- 
sophy of mind was conversant chiefly with wordy opinions 
and phrases, and presented a painful contrast in utility to its 
sister sciences. I readily acknowledge, that metaphysical 
authors have displayed much refined ingenuity, have ana- 
lyzed consciousness, and described many of its phenomena, 
and, what is of more importance, have in some instances suc- 
cessfully elucidated the principles. of morals; but in regard 
to the utility of their labours, I would ask, where is the in. 
stitution in education, in jurisprudence, in the relations and 
practices of society, founded of design on the known and ac- 
knowledged nature of man? Our institutions, custome, and 
manners have to a great extent originated in blind impulse, 
and grown up at random. In tracing the history of our in- 
dividual attainments, how little of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual nature of man was explained to us at elemen- 
tary schools; how little at classical seminaries; and still 
how little in courses of logic and moral philosophy! How 


few are the items of knowledge, flowing from these foun- 
taide of instruction, that in subsequent life have served to 
guide us in our enterprises, and to protect us from dangers. 
At last, however, the dawn of a brighter period has ap. 
proached. Man was first the victim of the lowest propensities, 
Amativeness, Combativenese, Destructiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness, were the grand motives of his life. In the ages of 
chivalry, he ascended one step in the scale of faculties ;—-he 
then exhibited gross sensuality, cruelty, and rapine, combined, 
in grotesque companionship, with lofty pretensions to reli- 
gion and high sentiments of honour. The activity of Self- 
esteem, Love of Approbation, and Veneration, was added to 
that of the lower propensities, At length he has arrived at 
the stage of intellect and moral sentiment, and at this point 
he at present remains. By almost universal consent, philoso- 
phers now admit, that knowledge, industry, and virtue, and 
not war, rapine, fraud, and violence, constitute man’s chief 
good; but how blindly do they now grope to find out the 
methods by which industry may be applied without pro. 
ducing over-abundance, in which Benevolence may obtain 
gratification without encouraging vice, and in what way know. 
ledge may be attained that will lead to practical happiness. 
Phrenology seems to have been discovered when it could not 
longer have been done without. Phrenology unfolds the 
constitution of the mind, and enables us to trace man’s 
relations to external objects. It is a most practical science. 
In pointing out the influence of organization on the manifes. 
tations of the mind, it enforces the indispensable necessity of 
temperance, exercise, and activity, to the enjoyment of agree- 
able mental sensations; it guides the mother in educating 
her children; and, if it be the true theory of human na- 
ture, we may venture to predicate, that the statesman will 
never succeed in procuring permanent happiness for a nation 
until he shall have availed himself of its lights, and submitted 
to its laws. Phrenology enables us, for the first time since 
the world began, to compare the institutions, practices, and 
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maxims of society, with the actual nature of man, and, while 
it unfolds much that is imperfect, it shows the way. by which 
much may be improved. In short, it will in due time prove 
to be the highest and noblest, as it has been the latest of 
modern discoveries. It carries in its tram changes in human 
institutions which the boldest imagination cannot contem- 
plate without wonder, but which will partake of its own na- 
ture; they will be the peaceful triumphs of light over dark- 
ness, morality over vice, religion over superstition and pro- 
fanity, and of the love of God and our neighbour over all 
selfish and exclusive passions. 

It is due, gentlemen, to the great founder of this science, 
to his illustrious coadjutor now beside me, as well as to ‘you 
and to truth, to state the magnitude of the discovery in these 
terms,—terms not exaggerated and inflated, but too cold and 
feeble to do justice to so mighty a subject. I need not re- 
count to you the merits of Dr Spurzheim, they are written 
indelibly in the history of the science; to him aré we in- 
debted for introducing Phrenology into the British isles; to 
his courage and perseverance do we owe the progress which 
it has made amongst us, and that it has withstood the critic's 
argument, the satirist’s ridicule, and all the ealumnies and 
misrepresentations which bave been heaped on the cause 
itself and its defenders. Dr Spurzheim, gentlemen, bas 
enriched our science with the. most valuable anatomical dis- 
coveries ; he has established several highly-important organs 
in addition to those pointed out by Dr Gall; he has infused 
philosophy and system into the facts brought to light by ob- 
servation; aud, above all, he has dedicated his life to the 
best interests of mankind by teaching them those splendid 
and useful truths. 

I have often said, and take pleasure in repeating, that I 
owe every thing I possess in this science to him; his leo- 
tures first fixed my wandering conceptions, and directed 
them to the true study of man; bis personal kindness first 
encouraged me to prosecute the study thus opened up; and 
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his - uninterrupted friendship has been continued with. me 
since, communicating every new idea that occurred, and 
helping me in difficulties which embarrassed my progress. It 
is eleven years this very month since, by the kindness of Mr 
Brownlee, I was first introduced to Dr Spurzheim; and I 
speak literally, and in sincerity, when I say, that were I at 
this moment offered the wealth of India on condition of 
Phrenology being blotted from my wind for ever, I would 
seorn the gift; nay, were every thing I possess in the world 
placed in one hand, and Phrenology in the other, and orders 
issued for me to choose one, Phrenology, without a moment’s 
hesitation, would be preferred. In speaking thus, I am sure 
that I express not my own sentiments alone, but, in a greater 
or less degree, those of every other individual now present, 
according to his practical acquaintance with the science. 
The highest tribute therefore is due to Dr Spurzhejm, and 
it is delightful to pay it. Our meeting is a proof of the ga- 
gacity with which he uttered a prediction respecting this city 
eleven years ago, when the tide of ridicule was at its height; 
he then said, that in Edinburgh would the science, first 
flourish ; and our presence this day is the fulfilment of his 
prediction. 

On a former occasion, I have said, how would we rejoice 
to sit at table with Galileo, Harvey, or Newton, and to pay 
them the homage of our gratitude and respect, and yet we 
have the felicity to be now in company with an individual 
whose name will rival theirs in brilliancy and duration ; to 
whom ages unborn will look with fond admiration, as the 
firet great champion of this magnificent discovery; as the 
partner in honour, in courage, and in toil, with Dr Gall; as 
the rival in genius of him by whose master-mind the science of 
man started into existence: Dr Spurzheim, gentlemen, is an 
historical personage ;—a glory dwells on that brow which 
will never wax dim, and which will one day illuminate the 
civilized world (great applause). His greatness is all moral 
and intellectual. Like the sun of a long and resplendent day, 
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De Spurzheim at his rising was obscured by the mists of pre. 
judice and envy, but in ascending he has looked down apon 
and dispelled them. His reputation has become brighter and 
brighter as men have gazed upon and scrutinised his doc- 
trines and his life. No violence and no anguish tarnish the 
laurels that flourish on his brow. The recollections of his 
labours are all elevating and ennobling ; and in our applause 
he hears not the voice of a vain adulation, bat a feeble over. 
ture to a grand strain of admiration, which a gretefal po» 
terity will ane day sound to his name. 

Let us drk Long life, health, and prosperity to Dr 
Spurzheim.” (Drank with all the honours, and immense ap- 
plause.) 


Dr Srennmnm rose and sesd,__Mr Cheirman-~-Geatiennen 
I never fek so much as at this moment the want of mental 
powers necessary to express the gratification and gratitude I 
feel. ‘This day is for me a day of joy which I never hoped to 
wee. My joy would be complete were Dr Gall amongst 
us. (Leud cheers.) ‘The ideas crowd upoa me, and I scarcely 
know whet to sey. I heartily thenk you, im the name of Dr 
Gell and in mine, for the honcer you have done us in drink. 
ing cer beokths. T, in perticoler, thank you fer the distin. 
guished reception you heve given me on this ocean. Dr 
admina of wor doctrines. Though we veiled wath camb- 
dence on the invariable laws of the Creator, we, however, 
mover expected te see them in eur bictane admitted to sach 
a degree as they realty ae T often placed mr connsletion 
im man being manal or da Ate geeceetens, wham it is 
generally maaned N mke wp wee Gincowenes: bat we are 
more Rumaa eee I repeat or Wants fer the 
Present οοτ⏑τ²WW t A Ma n wud Ar wee ewer da- 
boure, aad will bea gona een e r 
pursuita 
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when asked,-in regard to this great founder of our seience, 
to be obliged to confess Virgilium nunguam vidi; and I 
feel as if I were discharging a part of the debt of gratitude 
under which he bas placed me, when I bear public testimony 
in his presence to the pleasure and benefit which Phrenology 
hes afforded me in my own speculations, and still more to 
the unspeakable advantages I have derived from it in my 
professional capacity. - 

As reference has been made to this subject, I think it right 
to declare, that I have found the greatest benefit from the 
science as a minister of the Gospel. I have been led to study 
the evidences of Christianity anew in connexion with Phren- 
ology, and I feel my confidence in the truth of our holy 
religion increased by this new examination, I have examined 
the doctrines of our church also one by one in connexion with 
the truths of our new science, and have found the most won- 
derful harmony subsisting between them. And, in dealing 
with my people in the ordinary duties of my calling, the 
practical benefit I have derived from Phrenology is inesti. 
mable, 

But, to revert to the subject which led me to address you, 
I am sure, Mr Chairman, that you must have felt with me 
the contrast between this meeting and the time when, un- 
known and unregarded, our Society was opened in Hermi- 
tage Place. But, delightful though it be to witness the pro- 
gress Phrenology is making, I never can experience a purer 
pleasure than when I was a guest in your house, with only 
two or three friends who dared to avow themselves, when we 
delighted ourselves with looking at the new truth, and in 
hoping for better times. Better times we always confidently 
anticipated. The moment we satisfied ourselves in regard to 
the evidence upon which the science rests, we saw that 
Phrenology would be immortal, and we felt it opening up 
to our minds new views, in regard to the condition of our 
nature, and the destinies of our race. With these views, it 
required but little of the moral courage which has been 
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kindly ascribed to us to avow ourselves Phrenologists. 
Amidst the varying clouds of human opinion, we saw—to 
use a scriptural expression—that our place was the munition 
of rocks, and there was little danger in unfurling our flag 
there. We had nothing to fear from the reasoning of our 
opponents; and as for their ridicule, so thoroughly am I de- 
voted to the science, that I have always experienced a degree 
of satisfaction even in being laughed at for being a Phrenolo- 
gist. As an individual, I can claim little or no merit for any 
service I have done to the cause; and I can only rejoice, that 
at so early a period I was led to see its importance, and to 
experience its benefits. 

But, gentlemen, though I can claim no merit as one of the 
founders of the Society, there is one individual among our 
firat members, whose services have contributed incalculably 
to the diffusion of the science. You must all know to whom 
T allude, and I am sure you will agree to the request of 
pledging to his health., It is not necessary to enter into a 
consideration of his excellencies. I shall only say, that, after 
many years trial, I have found him one of the steadiest and 
best friends I ever had. His merits, as a benefactor to our 
science, need no praise of mine; they are known to you all, 
and have already secured for his name a place next to those 
of Dr Gall and Dr Spurzheim. I propose therefore the 
health of our Chairman, Mr George Combe, the founder of 
this Society. 


The Cuareman returned thanks; but disclaimed the ho- 
nour of being the founder of. the Society. He suggested a 
Phrenological Society to Mr Welsh, as an institution de- 
sirable in itself, and which time would certainly bring forth. 
Mr Welsh declared, that no time could be more suitable than 
that then present, and in a few days thereafter the gentle. 
men named by Dr Spurzheim expressed a similar conviction, 
and the Society was instituted accordingly. Mr Welsh had 
supported it with great zeal and talent during the first years 


a 
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of its existence, and to his exertions it was greatly indebted 
for its success. 


In allusion to the reception of the toast of the day, and Dr 
Spurzheim’s reply, Mr Srupsow, the Vice-President, said, I 
am tempted, Mr Chairman, to exclaim with Macbeth, 

« If you applaud him to the very echo, 

* It will applaud again.” 
Holding it to be the perfection of the functionary at this ead 
of the table to be a good echo to the yet more exalted per- 
sonage at that, I trust to be able to discharge all my duty, 
strictly responsive, with fidelity. But I could covet a share 
of the license of the echo in Ireland, whieh sometimes an- 
swers more than it is asked. May I crave a slight extension 
to me of this really valuable Hibernian latitude, and when 
the cry is “ Spurzheim for ever ( may the answer be, The 
s+ Cause of Phrenology over the world I” 


Leave being given by acclamation, Mr 8. proceeded. 

A year has passed since last this room resounded to this 
animating sentiment. Has that year, or has it not, advanced 
the cause? Let us hear both sides. Report is rife in our 
good City, that Phrenology has expired. Philip is dead, and 
the Athenians are shaking hands in the market-place. Some 
more cautiously opine, that the giant only slumbers; and that 
it were well to tread softly, with finger on your lip, lest he 
should wake refreshed.* 

If you demand the proof of either hypothesis, you hear 
that the subject is never heard of. Where? O! in conversa- 
tion, —at dinner-parties,—in literary coteries. If this were 
true, as it is not, especially since Dr Spursheim came, it 
would prove, not that Phrenology is exploded, but merely 
that it is neglected by the genius of gossip, whose aliment is 


© This allusion refers to the tactic said now to be followed, to silence Phre. 
nology by silence | 
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novelty. - Nhe established truths of sciente have long ceased 
to be woudess. In this city Phrenology has had a tract of 
wonder beyond all proverbial duration, for it has lasted five or. 
six years. It should bave no reason to complain, after this, 
that it begins something less to engross the tea-table. Alas! 
for truth if table. talk were its only test and medium! 
Galileo, Newton, Harvey, Jenner, Watt, had lived in vain f 
We hear of the splendid discoveries of these groat men 
rarely in conversation, at dimer-parties, even in literary 
céteries; birt eack and all of the truths which they bequeath - 
ed continue, nevertheless, to bless human lot, and dignity 
human nature. No, Sir! Phrenology-is not dead. If there 
is less said about it, there is more doing in it. The hive of 
fashion may bus about newer flowers, and true science will: 
gali by the riddance. The silent march of science is a sya 
nonime with its quiet possession. The stream that was keard 
among obstructing rocks amd pebbles is noiseless when it 
sweeps, a deep and solemn flood, unresisted to the main. 
Now, Sir, be pleased to attend to the other side of tha ac- 
count. We hear of Phrenology-—ay ! from the four corners of 
the earth! Friendly powers—to borrow a lofty style—friendly 
powers in Europe, Asia, and America, continue their assurances 
of zealous co-operation ! (a laugh.) It is whispered to me by a 
friend at my hand, that Africa is not Behind ; then, after all, 
the hemispheres are symmetrical. (a langh.) In no former year 
have our museums drawn more of a tribute—which I marvel 
has not been called Turkish by our witty opponents—of heads! 
but heads, ‘as the indices of the varieties of the human race, 
exposed by us to inform science, not to glut revenge. Not 
only have distant regions, but distant ages, —even · the Greek 
sarcophagus and the Egyptian catacomb yielded the chief 
treasure they contain, the human head, to enrich our induc- 
tion, ahd extend what an accomplished foreigner, who late- 
ly saw our national varieties, with great felicity denominated, 
une geographie morale.” This year has seen new lectures 
instituted ; new societies formed; a Journal sent forth in 
VoL. V. No XVII. H 
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bs north; in the mother tongue.of, Tycho Brahe; ‘the pree - 


waxing friendly at-home, all over the empire ;—nay, the - 
ductor of one of the leading Reviews unwillingly—we draw - 
it was unwillingly, and we. hope for better times surrender- 
ing a declaration for the cause, actually in types,to what? 
to the fears of his publisher, founded on the tolen opinion 
of the family apothecary !“ 

Prejudice has made a long march thie year omits retrest, 
Never, assuredly, was poor worn-out ridicule so. mute, : 
ashamed of his trumpery magazine of wit, so sick af the 
jingle of his own bells, that he dare net move his head. He 
is dead, and it is his decease that has been mistaken for Phre- _ 
nology’s. I.could name to you, if I might, some “ worthy — 
ct seniors,” some “ rulers,”. lately disdaining, hating, and re- 
jesting, who are beginning to look thoughtful, and ask-qups- . 
tions, and admit a point or two: 5 . 

% These things to herr. 
„Would Desdemona seriously incline: . 
t But still the house-affairs would call her thence; 
te Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
“ She'd come again, and with a greedy eer 
-  Devour up. the discourse 
** Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively——— 
* "Tis strange, she swears, in faith, tis passing — 
e s ec e a s a e e 
There s something in their mysteries methinks, _ 
* Though, sooth to say, they carry them too far.” 

Tes, Sir ! even to the bearded Bassanies and Gratianos 
not alone to the Desdemonas, the Moor is come less swart. 
But to how many unjaundiced eyes has not the year unveiled 
the great truth in all its native attractions, f 

ec Fair as the dawn, and radiant as the day!” . 

Into how many youthful minds, harnessed to the old curri- 
culum, bas it not let in a light which will yet compensate 
time and patrimony, and lighten these future men and their 


* This article is now before the public in another Review, No III. of the 
Foreign Quarterly. 
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-children’s ehiidsen ! This yenr bas seen the finest and larg- 
4 lecture-theitre in Europe—.the London Institution 
siobly. accorded by its diiectors, for the ‘second. time, antl 
eromded to in door, to: “devour up the discourse”. of 
the: foremost teacher of Phrenology; bas seen: Cambridge, 
Jor the second time, open to him her academic gates, never 
again to be reproached—least of all from this end of the 
island—with opposing the bolts and bars of monachism td the 
‘march. of mind; has. seen Hull suspend her commerce to 
Listen · to truths that wili: give that.commerce:a nobler: charac- 
.ter and a more trustworthy ‘foundation; has seen heré, in 
1, attended by. listening and admiring crowds—here, where 
ail: his former recollections are of abuse and imsult.—here, ac- 
tually our guest, the man who first wove the “ magic web” 
froma the. scattered threads, first raised a philosophical system 
of. exquisite beauty and harmony from the most extensive 
induction which has yetienriched science, and earned for 
himself a name. among the most exalted of human benefac- 
ters. When in full and hostile academical senate—I will not 
aay where..I am not allewed.to sy by whom, -an inaugural 
treatise challenged public disputation on a. phrenological 
analysis: of hypochondria, that mysterious influence which, 
baffling medicine, strikes, without a'cause to human eye, 
the happy with <‘ severest wo,” and visits the mansions of 
peace, and confidence, and joy, with tears, and horrors, and 
- suspicions, and suicides,—the author manfully fought under 
the ‘banner of our illustrious guest, and inscribed on his title- 
page; a legend to his genius and virtue, as without a rival 
in the investigation of the nerves and brain, and the father 
of a new and better medicine in that vital field. Necnon” 
thus runs the concise Latinity—“ Necnon Phrenologia, fun- 
. datissimee et nunquam perituræ philosophim mentis, tam 
- seme quam morbidm, intar cultores, ctiam poritissimos uao 
“* excepto, principi.” 
To our instructors and fellow-labaurers, then, under rit. . 
ever sun they worsbip truth and the God ef truth, be. this full 
cup drained to the bottom; and as we last year wished thet 
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Dr Spurzheim at his rising was obscured by the mists of pred, 
judice and envy, but in ascending he has looked down upon 
and dispelled them. His reputation has become brighter and 
brighter as men have gazed upon and scrutinized his đoc- 
trines and his life. No violence and no anguish tarnish the 
laurels that flourish on his brow. The recollections of his 
labours are all elevating and ennobling ; and in our applause 
he hears not the voice of a vain adulation, but a feeble over- 
ture to a grand strain of admiration, which a grateful pos- 
terity will one day sound to his name. 

Let us drink“ Long life, health, and prosperity to Dr 
Spurzheim.” (Drank with all the honours, and immense ap- 
plause.) 


Dr SponzHerm rose and said, Mr Chairman Gentlemen 
=I never felt so much as at this moment the want of mental 
powers necessary to express the gratification and gratitude I 
feel. This day is for me a day of joy which I never hoped to 
wee. My joy would be complete were Dr Gall amongst 
us, (Loud cheers.) The ideas crowd upon me, and I scarcely 
know what to say. I heartily thank you, in the name of Dr 
Gall and in mine, for the honour you have done us in drink. 
ing our healths. I, in particular, thank you for the distin. 
guished reception you have given me on this occasion. Dr 
Gall and myself often conversed together about the future 
admision of our doctrines. Though we relied with cong- 
dence on the invariable laws of the Creator, we, however, 
never expected to see them in our lifetime admitted to such 
a degree as they really are. I often placed my consolation 
im man being mortal, or in future generations, to whom it is 
generally reserved to take up new discoveries; but we are 
more fortunate. Gentlemen, I repeat my thanks for the 
present enjoyment; it is a great reward for my former la- 
bours, and will be a great encouragement to my future 
pursuits. 
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De Srunauzix proposed the following toast Mr Chain 
man-—Gentlemen,—We drank the health of the Phrenologi« 
cal Society in general, and, certainly, men of talent and 
science being united, can do infinitely more than single indi. 
viduals for the propagation of a science. I also admit that 
those who came the last, as well as those who were the first, 
in exerting themselves to forward Phrenology, may have 
equal merit with respect to the effect of their laboura. I even 
grant, that those who join later may contribute most to the 
aim of the Society ; yet I beg permission to propose health 
and prosperity to those who first united and invited others to 
associate in the investigation of Phrenology. They did so 
at a time (eight years ago) when moral courage was neces 
sary to declare in favour of our science, assailed from all 
sides by foes of great influence in public opinion. I propose 
the health and happiness of the founders of the Phrenologi- 
cal Society,—-Reverend David Welsb, Mr George Combe, 
W. S, Dr Andrew Combe, Mr Brownlee, advocate, Mr 
Willem Waddell, W. S., e 
accountant. 


The Reverend Davin Wetsu.—Mr Chairman—As one 
of those whose names have been mentioned by Dr Spurs. 
heim, I have been unexpectedly called upon to return thanks 
far the honour which has been done me. The difficulty 
which I always experience in speaking upon occasions like 
this is increased by a slight indisposition under which I am 
at present labouring, and which has been occasioned by the 
efforte I was obliged to make in order that I might be able 
to attend this meeting. I do not, however, regret these 
efforts. I feel myself amply recompensed in having an op- 
portunity of witnessing such a scene. It affords me inex. 

ible delight to see with mine own eyes that great and 
gifted man, who, from his extraordinary talents and indefa- 
tigable exertions, is to hold so conspicuous a place in the eye 
of all faturity. Hitherto I have always felt it a reproach 
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when asked, in regard to this great founder of our science, 
to be obliged to confess Virgilium nunquam vidi; and I 
feel as if I were discharging a part of the debt of gratitude 
under which he has placed me, when I bear public testimony 
in his presence to the pleasure and benefit which Phrenology 
has afforded me in my own speculations, and still more to 
the unspeakable advantages I have derived from it in my 
professional capacity. - 

As reference has been made to this subject, I think it right 
to declare, that I have found the greatest benefit from the 
soience as a minister of the Gospel. I have been led to study 
the evidences of Christianity anew in connexion with Phren- 
ology, and I feel my confidence in the truth of our holy 
religion increased by this new examination. I have examined 
the doctrines of our church also one by one in connexion with 
the truths of our new science, and have found the most won- 
derful harmony subsisting between them. And, in dealing 
with my people in the ordinary duties of my calling, the 
practical benefit I have derived from Phrenology is inesti- 
mable. 5 

But, to revert to the subject which led me to address you, 
I am eure, Mr Chairman, that you must have felt with me 
the contrast between this meeting and the time when, un- 
known and unregarded, our Society was opened in Hermi- 
tage Place. But, delightful though it be to witness the pro- 
gress Phrenology is making, I never can experience a purer 
pleasure than when I was a guest in your house, with only 
two or three friends who dared to avow themselves, when we 
delighted ourselves with looking at the new truth, and in 
hoping for better times. Better times we always confidently 
anticipated. The moment we satisfied ourselves in regard to 
the evidence upon which the science rests, we saw that 
Phrenology would be immortal, and we felt it opening up 
to our minds new views, in regard to the condition of our 
nature, and the destinies of our race. With these views, it 
required but little of the moral courage which has been 
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kindly ascribed to us to avow ourselves Phrenologists. 
Amidst the varying clouds of human opinion, we saw—to 
use a scriptural expression that our place was the munition 
of rocks, and there was little danger in unfurling our flag 
there. We had nothing to fear from the reasoning of our 
opponents; and as for their ridicule, so thoroughly am I de- 
voted to the science, that I have always experienced a degree 
of satisfaction even in being laughed at for being a Phrenolo- 
gist. As an individual, I can claim little or no merit for any 
service I have done to the cause; and I can only rejoice, that 
at so early a period I was led to see its importance, and to 
experience its benefits. 

But, gentlemen, though I can claim no merit as one of the 
founders of the Society, there is one individual among our 
first members, whose services have contributed incalculably 
to the diffusion of the science. You must all know to whom 
I allude, and I am sure you will agree to the request of 
pledging to his health., It is not necessary to enter into a 
consideration of his excellencies. I shall only say, that, after 
many years trial, I have found him one of the steadiest and 
best friends I ever had. His merits, as a benefactor to our 
science, need no praise of mine; they are known to you all, 
and have already secured for his name a place next to those 
of Dr Gall and Dr Spurzheim. I propose therefore the 
health of our Chairman, Mr George Combe, the founder of 
this Society. 


The Catuan returned thanks; but disclaimed the ho- 
nour of being the founder of the Society. He suggested a 
Phrenological Society to Mr Welsh, as an institution de- 
sirable in itself, and which time would certainly bring forth. 
Mr Welsh declared, that no time could be more suitable than 
that then present, and in a few days thereafter tLe gentle- 
men named by Dr Spurzheim expressed a similar conviction, 
and the Society was instituted accordingly. Mr Welsh had 
supported it with great zeal and talent during the first years 
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of its existence, and to his exertions it was greatly indebted 
for its success. 


In allusion to the reception of the toast of the day, and Dr 
Spurzheim’s reply, Mr Stupson, the Vice-President, said, I 
am tempted, Mr Chairman, to exclaim with Macbeth, 

er If you applaud him to the very echo, 

< It will applaud again. 
Holding it to be the perfection of the functionary at tkis end 
of the table to be a good echo to the yet more exalted per- 
sonage at that, I trust to be able to discharge all my duty, 
strictly responsive, with fidelity. But I could covet a share 
of the license of the echo in Ireland, whieh sometimes an- 
swers more than it is asked. May I crave a slight extension 
to me of this really valuable Hibernian latitude, and when 
the cry is “ Spurzheim for ever [” may the answer be, The 
ss Cause of Phrenology over the world !° 


Leave being given by acclamation, Mr S. proceeded. . - 

A year has passed since last this room resounded to this 
animating sentiment. Has that year, or has it not, advanced 
the cause? Let us hear both sides. Report is rife in our 
good City, that Phrenology has expired. Philip is dead, and 
the Athenians are shaking hands in the market-place. Some 
more cautiously opine, that the giant only slumbers; and that 
it were well to tread softly, with finger on your lip, lest he 
should wake refreshed.* 

If you demand the proof of either hypothesis, you hear 
that the subject is never heard of. Where? O! in conversa. 
tion, —at dinner-parties,—in literary coteries. If this were 
true, as it is not, especially since Dr Spurzheim came, it 
would prove, not that Phrenology is exploded, but merely 
that it is neglected by the genius of gossip, whose aliment is 


@ This allusion refers to the tactic said now to be followed, to silence Phre. 
nology by silence | . 
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novelty. ‘The established trotis of science have long ceased 
to be wonders, In this city Phrenology has had a tract of 
wonder beyond all proverbial duration, for it has lasted five or 
six yetrs.` It should have no reason to complain, after this, 
that it begins something less to engross the tea-table. Alas! 
for truth ìf table-talk were its only test and medium! 
Galileo, Newton, Harvey, Jenner, Watt, had lived in vain ! 
We hear of the splendid discoveries of these great men 
rarely in conversation, at dinner-parties, even in literary 
coteries ; but each and all of the truths which they bequeath - 
ed continue, nevertheless, to bless human lot, and dignify 
huaman nature. No, Sir! Fhrenology:is not dead. If there 
is less sdid about it, there is more deing in it. The hive ef- 
fastiion may buz» about newer flowers, and true science wil 
gain by the riddance. The silent march of science is a sye 
nonime with its quiet possession. The stream that was keard- 
among obstructing rocks and pebbles is noiseless when it 
sweeps, a deep and solemn flood, unresisted to the main. 
Now, Sir, be pleased to attend to the other side of the ac- 
count. Me hear of Phrenology-ay! from the four corners of 
the earth! Friendly powers—to borrow a lofty style friendly 
powers in Europe, Asia, and America, continue their assurances 
of zealous co-operation ! (a laugh.) It is whispered to me by a 
friend at my hand, that Africa is not behind ; then, after all, 
the hemispheres are symmetrical. (a langh.) In no former year 
have our museums drawn more of a tribute—which I marvel 
has not been called T'urkish by our witty opponents—of heads! 
but heads, as the indices of the varieties of the human race, 
exposed by us to inform science, not to glut revenge. Not 
only have distant regions, but distant ages, —even the Greek 
sarcophagus and the Egyptian catacomb yielded the chief 
treasure they contain, the human head, to enrich our induc- 
tion, and extend what an accomplished foreigner, who late · 
ly saw our national varieties, with great felicity denominated, 
sc ane geographie morale.” This year has seen new lectures 
instituted ; new societies formed; a Journal sent forth in 
Vor. V.--No XVII. H 
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do nord in the mother tongue, of; Tycho be; “the pe 
waxing friendly at home, all over the empire ;—ney, the con- 
ductor of one of the leading Reviews unwillingly—we Aq - 
it was uavillingly, and we hope for hetter times—~surrender-: 
ing a declaration for the cause, actually in types,_to what ? 
to the fears of his publisher, founded on the soleni opinion 
of the family apothecary !* - 
Prejudice has made a long march this year on its-retrest, 
Never, assuredly, was poor worn-out ridicule so mute, - 
ashamed of his trumpery magazine of wit, so sick af the 
jingle of his own bells, that he dare not move his head. He 
is dead, and it is his decease that has been mistaken for Phre- 
Dology's, I could name to you, if I might, some “ worthy - 
& seniors,” some “ rulers,” lately disdaining, hating, and re- 
jesting, Who are beginning to look thoughtful, and apk ques- . 
tious, and admit a point or two: 
„ These things to bear, 2 

Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

cc But still the house- affairs would call her thence; 

% Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

“ She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

- “ Devour up.the discourse 
“e Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 


* But not intentively 
* "Tis strange, ahe ewears, in faith, ‘tis passing strange. 
e e . e e e e e e 


There's something in their mysteries methinks, 
* Though, sooth to say, they carry them too far.” 

Les, Sir! even to the bearded Bassanies and Gratianoe— 
not alone to the Desdemonas, the Moor is come less swart. 
But to how many unjaundiced eyes has not the year unveiled 
the great truth in all its native attractions, 

tt Feir as the dawn, and radiant as the day!” . 
Into how many youthful minds, harnessed to the old curri- 
culum, has it not let in a light which will yet compensate 
time and patrimony, and lighten these future men and their 


© ‘This article is now before the public in another Review, No III. of the 
Foreign Quarterly. 
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ben children ! This yenr bas seen the finest and larg. 
at lecture theatre in Europe—the London Institution 
siobly, accorded by · its directors, for .the second time, antl 
cromded to its doors, to “devour up the discourse” of 
the foremost teacher of Phrenology; has seen Cambridge, 
Jor the second time, open to him her academic gates, never 
again to be reproached—least of all from this end of the 
island—with opposing the bolts and bars of monachism td the 
‘march of wind; has seen Hull suspend her commerce to 
listen to truths that will give that commerce:a nobler: charac- 
ter and a more trustworthy foundation; has seen here, in 
fine, atterided by listening and admiring crowdshere, where 
all: his former recollections are of abuse and insult.—here, ac- 
tually our guest, the man who first wove the “ magic web” 
from the scattered threads, first raised a philosophical system 
of exquisite beauty and harmony from the most extensive 
induction which has yet.enriched science, and earned for 
himself a name among tlie most exalted of human benefac- 
tors. When in full and hostile academical senate—I will not 
aay where--I am not allowed. to say by whom,—an inaugural 
teatise challenged public disputation on à phrenological 
analysis. of hypocbondria,—that mysterious influence which, 
baffling medicine, strikes, without a cause to human eye, 
the happy with ‘6 severest wo,” and visits the mansions of 
peace, and confidence, and joy, with tears, and horrors, and 
‘suspicions, and suicides,—the author manfully fought under 
the banner of our illustrious guest, und inscribed on his title- 
page, a legend to his genius and virtue, as without a rival 
in the investigation of the nerves and brain, and the father 
of a new and better medicine in that vital field. Necnon 
thus runs the concise Latinity—“ Neonon Phrenologiæ, fun- 
. datissimæ et nunquam periture philosophiæ mentis, tam 
rg aame quam T 
4 excepto, principi. 

To our instructors and fellow-isbourers, then, under what 
ever sun they worship truth and the God of truth, be this full 
cup drained to the bottom; and as we last yaar wished that 
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every time wo. mot, we should feel that the sehtissekt:bad:da- 
-pended in its applieafion, let ua rejoice: that thid year our wish 
‘has been so satisfactorily gratified ; and with ho abatement ef 
“zeal for the present, and hope for the future, let ue drink 
„again to the Cause of Phrenology over the world. (Great 
+ -Mr Bambrs then rose and said, that the toast which be 
vos abont to propose was one which required no pleading. in 
ita favour. It recommended itself at once to the respect and 
goed. will af every member of the Bocicty The President 
cc and Office-bearers of the Phrenological Soeirty. Ie 
-knew too well the rule established in that bedy, of avoilling 
mutual compliment, to deviate from it on the present oeva- 
sion, or to offend the delicacy of the excellent individuals al- 
duded to, and now present, by any lengthened praise. They, 
‘indeed, needed not this, for their merits: were generally known 
and admitted. Their President in particular, Dr Anpasw 
.Comsz, a gentleman whose profound and varied talent, and 
hose vigorous opposition to prevailing medical ignorance on 
‘our subject of study, were equalled only by his modesty 
and freedom from all pretence, and Mr WIILIAX Score, 
their late President, and now re-elected Secretary, who has 
brenght all the stores of an acute, comprehensive, and accom- 
' plished mind to the discovery and illustration of phrenolo- 
gical doctrines, were by all acknowledged as the worthy suc- 
-ceasors of the well-known individuals who had preceded thene, 
They, therefore, not needing praise, and the speaker feeling 
‘himself unable to do justice to their merits, he would rather 
-deviate from the proper subject of his toast, and make an ad- 
dition of a curious and very interesting kind to the imfarma. 
tion given by Mr Simpson af the progress of their science 
over the globe. That gentleman had spoken of the estab- 
lishment of institutions for its cultivation in America; and 
the company, no doubt, would figure to themselves the Phre- 
nologists of New York, and Philadelphia, and Lexington, as 
here meant. Bat Mr Bridges had now, upon the authority of 
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A friad at prdecist in Bdinburgin'and we, returned -from a 
very unte tomy in the United States, to , that in the 
tee of his travels, after passing the Alleghany mountains, 
and after penetrating tinvngh -bonke lmndreds ef miles of deep 
Sonests, whose seclusion had sdavce been, till of late years, dis- 
4uibed in all probability dace the Flood; that gentleman came, 
in. the state of Ohio, und in the very depth and cetitre of this 
great continent, suddenly upon a village, which presented all 
the peculiarities of a hack - wood settlement, with its log-houses 
and surrounding patches of corn - land and garden. Alight- 
ing.at the village inn, and laying, according to homely repub- 
Bean fashion, his saddiec-bags on his shoulders, our friend 
was proceeding into this place of entertainment for man aad 
beist; (m America, as well as bere, the favourite ensipa of 
tawern-hespitality), when his attention was arrested by 
a paper stuck up on the door, to the following effect: 
« The Phrenological Society (a laugh) will meet at the 
Washingtons Head on Thursday night at eight precise- 
ce ly.” (Laughter.) Alas, how is it to be regretted that 
oar ftiend’s information went no farther! that he had not 
-assisted at the sittings of this institution! Proud as we are 
-af oar Dr Combe and Me Scott, should not any of us have 
been delighted at this Chilliopthy, or Kaskaskia, or Oswego, or 
whatever was its name, to have partaken with our brother 
Phrenologists, the Kikapoos, or Chikasaws, or Chaktaws.of 
the place, in their investigation ! But, seriously, is it not gra- 
tifying thus to witness the progress of phrenologieal trath 
wheresvever the big head of Britain is found making its way 
- among the lesser brains, whether of America or of India? And 
may we not justly expect that the people of America, untram- 
melled by systems, and uncompromised regarding great names, 
and free foom antiquated academical restraints, shall speedily 
be found embracing this department of science as invaluable 
wur, and teaching it to their chikiren, and enlargisg and es- 
‘ sablishing its triumphs f 
Before sitting down, Mr Bridges, reverting to another fact 
of a ry opposite kind, mentioned by the last speaker, (Dr 
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‘Spunsheiee’s ilectoxes-in London last spring), begged: 4o say, 
that he: liad had the. good fortune to be present at the opening 
lestare at the London Institution, and though the place wh 
js & most elegant one, isicaleulated to contain between ge 
And eight hundred persons; and. thoujyh-he went into the room 
alese upon the opesing hour, he had great difficulty in fading 
& beak ; and he reſtrred to Dr Spuribeim whether this large 
dienen - wasihòt most: exemplary in its attention to the: leo- 
ane! {Dr S: agreed.) All these things ahould. make us 
-paosegute. with new vigour the study here, which: everywhere 
emed to be gaining so much ‘ground ; and though our Pre- 
‘ident and Oifice-bearers might not equal the most choice of 
‘the Red Indians, and certainly could never be compared to 
these when decked in their crown of feathers aud tarnished 
Buropean uniforms;—not to say any thing of the elegant va. 
-riety of tattoumcnt,.etill they were deserving of every honour 
shat we could confer; and therefore" agen, he said, ler us 
drink to their welfare and suctess: . 

11. 

Dr A. Couse replied as follows pn to this moment, Gen- 
‘demen, I have been quietly congratulating myself on my ex. 
- pected escape from the honour of being obliged to address you 
-this evening; but now, thanks to the well-meant kindness of 
-Mr Bridges, and to the obstinacy of my friend the Vice. Press- 
dent in refusing to supply my place; I find that honour sud. 
-denly thrust upon me in a way. that can no longer be declined; 
tand therefore, little qualified as I um for the duty, I, your 
‘unworthy President, present myself before:you as the repre. 
inentative of the Office-bearers of the Society, to request your 
acceptance of our united and most cordial thanks, > - 

If any thing can alleviate the infliction thus put upon me 
hy Mr Bridges, it is the sincere pleasure which I feel in re- 
peating here what I have often stated both in public amd in 
-private, that to our distinguished guest I hold myself indebe- 
ed for all that I have been able to do for: Phrenology, and 
‘Sor a great deal more than I shall ever be able to express, 
No his ‘instructions and to his friendship I am indebted for 
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the soundest; most valuable, and most important parts of my 
physiological. and professional knowledge, and for much of 
the happiness which I have enjoyed, and much of what suc- 
cess I have met with in life: · Strictly speaking, I am wot an 
Rdinburgh, but a Parisian Phrenologist ; for it was in Paris, 
under Dr Spurzheim, that I first studied our favourite science, 
und first investigated its proofs; and it was there that, after 
long experience, a conviction of its truth gradually broke in 
upon my mind. It was in Paris that I first saw the structure 
of the brain unfolded by that masterly hand; and it was in 
the wards of a Parisian asylum that I first perceived the im- 
mense advantages which medical science was likely to derive 
from the discovery and application of Phrenology to what 
are called diseases of the mind; and I may add, that it was 
not unfrequently the very facts pointed out in the valuable 
clinical lectures of the celebrated physician to that institution, 
as militating against Phrenology, that furnished to my mind 
some of its most striking and practically-valuable evidences. 
Much has been already said expressive of the obligations 
we all owe to Dr Spurzheim; but much more might with 
justice be added. In practical medicine, as well as in ana- 
tomy and in physiology, Dr Spurzheim has, years ago, an- 
ticipated doctrines which later writers have advocated with 
credit and reputation.. To enter upon these is, however, as 
much beyond my powers, as it would perhaps be out of place ; 
but the day will come, when the prejudices and interests of 
cotemporary writers shall have passed away, and justice be 
done to all and upon all; and, if it is painful to some of our 
best feelings to witness the momentary influence of far inferior 
minds in misleading the public, and in imposing the dense 
cloud of their own ignorance as the only medium through 
which light is to be obtained, it is, on the other hand, a 
source of the porest gratification and delight to live in friend- 
ship and in knowledge with the men whose minds will give 
an impress to the age, and to witness the omnipotence of 
truth in surmounting all obstacles, and in laying a solid 
foundation for the lasting prosperity of the race. 
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The Cuaraman gave, The Phrenologienl Societies- at 
Home end Abroad,” and advertel to the great advantages 
of these institutions, They bring together ‘individuals who 
-take an interest in the science, and each forms a focus fer 
oolleuting casts, skulls, and other evidence on which Phivs- 
ology rests. They constitute also corresponding bearda; by 
means of which Phrenologists communicate and obtain infor- 
mation in distant countries. It is a gratifying* cincumetancs; 
that, in less than eight years since the present Society was 
founded, similar institutions had sprang up in Continental 
Europe, Asia, and America. The London Sotiety, under 
Dr Elliotson and Mr Wheatston, proceeds in cultivating and 
diffusing knowledge of the science; ahd it already has a rivel 
in geal, activity, and talent, in the Society at Hull, hs latest 
that has been added to the list; Dr Aldetson, Mr Levison; 
and their associates, demand our particular respect; Dr A., 
the president of the Society, is the senior physician’ in Hull, 
and forms an honourable exception to the general remark, 
that no medical man above forty years of age embraces a new 
doctrine. He is ably supported by Mr Levison as secretary ; 
and the communications, in the Phrenological Journal, from 
these and other members of the Society, show that Phrenology 
is there prosecuted with a degree of talent and intelligence 
that promises the best results. The Dundee Mechanics’ So. 
ciety also is proceeding with a success which is the more gra. 


tifying, that it proves Phrenology to be fèi by al ranks a$ 
* true science of man. 


Mr Lrox— We are met here this evening to discharge, 
or tu. attempt to discharge, many and weighty debts of era. 
titude, You, Sir, have ably assisted to discharge some of 

these, — particularly that due to our illustrious visitor, - but 
our debts are not yet discharged; and may they never be 
discharged | our 
* Grateful minds 


% By owing owe not; but still pay, at once 
* Trdebted and discharged 1” 


and. I therefore ipraptes.to dedicate this <qmpee-‘< To 2 
Wwibutors.and Donors to Phrenology.” 

1 and survey the prehpit. state of st 
«sty and the world, there is no feature imore striking in its 
modern history than the amasing incréase ef the. intercourse 
between the remotest parts of the habitable globe. It has 
been said of our native land by & French writer, that the sun 
never sets on her Gey. Iate what regions have our ships het 
penctrated ? Where is the haven or the barbour where they 
do not float? Is there any poople.too barbarous or toe re 
Seed with. whem British enterprise has not established an in- 
teseeurse, which. blesses them. who give and them. who . 
cave ?. Awd what is the result? Go to the warehouses of our 
smenchents, and do you wish to see the productions of every 
land? You will sce them there. The sea is whitened with 
our sails, being homeward the -richest products of the. East 
and. the. West, und swalling the still increasing streata of our 
national wealth. These are but a part of the blessings af nar 
vigation. Need. I mention in detail tlie intrease of our knowe 
lodge in geography, natural history, and the other kindred 
seiences? ‘. Knowledge is pewer; and how limited hed 
been that power, but for the art of navigation 1 If what wes - 
predicted 8000 years ago was declared hy Lord Bacon tp 
have received its accomplishment in his age, how much more 
mot, that * many shall ran to and fros end knowledge shall 
beiinercessdi”?,- - 

Bu, zich though.we are in the natunel and cocmecsial 
productions of foreign. climes,~extensive as is our knowledge 
of the; physiial geograpliy of the glabe,-~we hre ab yet poor 
in, the most interesting of all ite natural products, and la- 
taentably ignorant of its moral and intellectual geography 
We have busied ourselves in ransacking the bowels of the 
eurth for worthless metals; no dangers the most appalling-can 
deter our Waterstons from inereasing our stores. of valualens 
busterflics and uscless insotts; but our travellers have passed 
by, umbeeded and unknown, the richest treasures, tha mhias 
rials from which we could have constructed a mental map of 
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the weeld. . If-the proper study of. mankind is mm, ifi o 
our knowledge of the lower animals is valuable chiefly from 
the reflective light.which it sheds om our own wondrous men- 
tal constitétion,—what are we: to think of our past and pre. 
sent naturalists, who have overlooked the one. in their ene. 
e. and. engroeing attention to the other? Sed apero melie. 
va. We have commenced the building, und. we. admit : that 
it:is only commenced. Our map is as. yet broken and. dis- 
jomted. Many are the terme invegnite: which our. phiveno- 
logien) navigators must still: explore. . We require, hom 
ever; to..undertake. no. expensive and hasardeus voyages 
of. discovery. : At every port, on every shore, lie neglected, 
‘beeause unknomn, , our: intellectual. treasures. Our. imports 
‘are commercially valueless,——intellectually. beyond value, 
but just in · proportion to.their value to us. is our gratitude 
‘due to those who have regarded man as. the. mest. interesting 
‘ofall subjects of inqusy, and who have enabled us, though 
at: the distance of many thousand miles, to investigate for 
ourselves the moral and intellectual character of many a race 
and people · of whem, but for their benefactions, we might 
hte · been almost, if: not altogether, ignorant. I. pretend net 
‘to-epecify in detail the names of our numerous benefactora 
Let us dedicate the first part of aur: cup To the Donors 
to ” E . 
„ "Phe, contributors to our science deserve a still higher 
claim to our gratitude. The former have contributed the 
maateriale from which the latter have raised the. nom goodly 
pheenelopical structure. Though the: materials of our build- 
in ure rich and valuable, they are but materials still; they 
ere the yet disjomted and scattered base, and shaft, and capi. 
tel, aud entablature, which require the higher skill and 
scence of the master-builder to combine and to rear till they 
Wani) forth in all the grace and beauty of the finished.co. 
jum And we, are proud tony, that many.such:we num. 
ber among our ranks. Give us the materials, and we. will 
find the workmen. Let our navigators explore, and our geo. 
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ahbe oady mith: their intellectad) :couspanies ta chery. 
fervird, and. éo complets our phresologieal niaps and globes. 
But here, Sir,: L. will be brief. This niecting! de net require 
tome told of. the talent which has chriched, ociof the genius 
which has.adorned, the frst of human sciences. We mest 
not here to proclaim our own domgs. The time will come 
when a wader circle will: do tardy justice to the talent and the 
genius which have as yet been appreciated only by ourselves. 
I mention but one writer, and, as I wish to avoid compari- 
sons, I rest his claim to our thanks en this, though there 
are many other grounds; that he was the first among us 
who, having a philosophical character at stake, did not hesi. 
tate to peril it at the shrine of Phrenolégy, bat; with all the 
manliness of his character, came forth as the fearless de- 
fender of a science which was then the subject of the un- 
George S. Mackenzie, and the Contributors and Donors ta 
Phrenology.” . a 


. Sir Groner S. MactEngIe returned thanks Gentlemen, 

ead he, did my facukies permit me, I should acknowledge 
the compliment you have paid to me in a proper manner. 
As it is, though I cannot express myself, T can feel your kind- 
ness. One thing, however, I can say, that I am more grati. 
fied: by praise here than I should be anywhere else, because 
I know that Phrenologists cannot be insincere. Whatever 
exertions it may be.at any time m my power to make in the 
cause of a science so delightful, because so ‘true, will be 
cheerfully made. As to the past, I am proud to see s0 ex. 
cellent a museum reared on the slender foundation which I 
furnished; and I hope we may soon be able to give it bet. 
ter accommodation. Avcept my best thanks 


Mir Revoetre mitl;—t an permitted, Bir, to propone a toant 
in which all clawes of men are interested, and Phrenologists 
not less I would say considerably more, than any other, 
Without general knowledge, it is impossible duly to appreei 
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ate Phrenology; and it is nò lem manifest that, wihout gach 
knowledge, no Phienolegist can do justice to his m seers, 
Af we professed belief in Phrenology merely because it had 
excited curiosity, enabled. us to anne others, of, ia simè 
way or other gratified, by Hatteting our Seife or Love 
of. Approbation, what reliance could be placed on our persus 
verance or consisteacy? Should we net fly off dee moment 
that the gloss of novelty disappeared, or as n, at lemi, a 
our vanity, our pride, or our interest, should seem affected 
by an. avowal of the aew doctrines? Such converts are ak 
ways dangerous Z and there is more safety—-more hen 
in having to rank them as enemics than friends, But if we 
embrace Phrenology because we perceive it to be true, and 
if to Conscientiousnese--which alone has the power of renders 
ing truth, chligatery, and which of ites} would constrain us 
to receive all truth on the same footing—iwe can 

general and extensive knowledge, we shali then not only eds 
here to the cause, but, from tracing the relations nf oné 
science to another, and the dependency of all upon truth, be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in us, to setisfy 
others of the relative value of the science which we advocae 
No Phrenologist of this description, however, will talk lightly 
of other branches of knowledge. Knowing how necessary it 
is, for the reception of new truths, to conciliate regard, he 
will be forward to allow—to proviaim—~the merit of others 
He will admit that the political economist, whe discovers of 
ably expounds the doctrines of rent and population, the prin- 
siples which regulate wages, profits, value is a benefactor of 
his species. He will grant that the ethical philosopher, who 
reconciles, identifies, the interests of rulers and the ruled, 
who shows that justice and right are the ouly sure founda 
tions of political authority,—is one who labours also in a 
useful vocation. Nor will he hesitate in conceding merit to 
the metaphysicians-ealthough they had done nothing more 
than call our attention to the wonderful contrast betwixt the 
almost endless variety of our feelings and the sipglencss of 
consciousness, which compels us to refer all our perceptions, 
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spring, or by what avenues they reach un, dich compels 
us, I say, to refer tht whole of them to one mental Being, 
How, indeed, could I think of depreciating metaphysical ta, 
lem, after having sat during the evening at the elbow of our 
friend Mr Welsh, who has just been stereotyping a thind 
edition of the Lectures of Dr Thomas Beown? It is not ne. 
oemary, therefore, to go to the practical arts, or whet arg 
talled the pure sciences, to be satisfied that much good hgs 
bern~—that much might stilt be--aecomplighed without Phra 
ology. And the more frankly we admit all this, the mara 
likely aze we to get athers to look impartially at the subject 
of eur favourite atudy,—te convince them thet Phrenology 
is a scieone of observation and clemification of the very first 
importance; and that, when. fully understood, it will enable 
soviet y to culsivate all other arts, all other amences, every other 
department: of lo edge, to infinitely greater advantage, 
to give an incelculahly more certain aud availabla direction 
to all humen power and exertion. 

It is very trua, that, speaking generally, vo · mighs say of 
society at present, that they neither have integrity enough 
to feel the importance of knowledge, nor knowledge enough 
to perceive the value of integrity. But this affords no rea · 
sen why we should despair. It is almost a self-evident pro» 
position, that the more we employ our time in-acquiring 
knowledge, the less we shall have to bestow upon low and 
grovelling pursuit; and that, from the very nature of oce 
oupation and habit, we shall be the less disposed to commit 
wrong. There is thus an inseparable connexion between 
the progress of knowledge and the advancement of morals, 
And, for the progress of the former, is there not ample pro- 
vision made in our very nature? The knowing faculties 
(the intellectual powers of man) must and will be active 
They will have information; for exercise not only relieves 
them from pain, but procures gratification; and, happily, 
every one of their well-directed and successful efforts is re» 
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wardod-endtnimelintély ward -ich the most detiyhtfal 
emotions: This is a wonderful, a wise; anda most benef- 
cent arinhgement of Providence.: What. pleasures abe - . 
pure, so exquitite, so exalting, as those of che intelleet, -= 
thone which arise on: tracmg new relations, -en discovering 
nei truths, new means of benefiting our kind, new proofs of 
design and goodness on the part of he Great Author of the 
universe? And with such rewards awaitmg him at every 
step. with such prizes constantly in his view,—and of which 
no tyranny, no change or reverse of fortune, can deprivé 
him,—shall man pause in his search after truth,—in his. pur- 
suit of knowledge? The thing is impossible. And is it net, 
in one sense, consolatery, even now, to reflect that there is 
hardly any one so ignorant as not to have spent more time, 
nnd expended more labour, in imbibing prejudices,—in tres- 
suring up erroneous opinions,~—than would have sufficed to no- 
quire all the important truthe hitherto known, but which may 
be said to be as yet locked up in the heads of a few stadiows 
individuals? Much is known; but the knowledge that exists 
is isolated. ` The economist is not always a moral philoso- 
pher, the philosopher seldom a practical: statesman, and fer 
statesmen are philanthropists, metaphysicians, or Phreno- 
logists. Yet, if all that is known were systematized, and 
generally taught, what a change would speedily be operated 
on the fare of society l But this change, and a greater, will 
yet come. We should never forget what has been pro- 
foandly observed by Dugald Stewart, that those very condi» 
tions of our nature which at present lead us to prejudices. 
the Self-esteem, which resists novelty che Love of Approba- 
tion which dreads the avowal of. what has not: yet received 
the popular eanction,—will—-when. truth is once ackhow- 
ledged—all go to ensure its permanence and authority. Let 
us also remember what Dr Thomas Brown has so happily tod 
usand which is more consolatory than all the rest,—-that, 
while Error is temporary, Truth · is eternal ! From consider. 

ations like these, one may feel assured that, however lower- 
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ingior dens m be dhe plouda-which af nN oodàpy: the: 
atmivephere.of mind, tho tim will came when, from knowledge: 
being almost universally, diffused, and truth. being compare 
tively omnipotent, the faculties of man shall.be rewarded: by 
VVV 
lectual firmament. 

If, Sir, the meeting have at all apaid with mein 
the views which I have now opened up imperfectly, but 
which cannot be prosecuted farther at present, they will re, 
sive ‘favourably the toast which I am now to proponas 
namely. “The Progress and Diffusion of Knowledge;” ory 
in other words, The „ ‘Truth all over ‘he b 
Va 


_ The Vice Dinas in alle an for iiba 
n softer strain I would wish now to 
atiae your er. I owl wish for thia toasts sake 
Pi cup overflowed . 


+ With thrico-repested nectar ppt mà trie,” i 
and that punch and port, like space and time, were for the 
moment annihilated. 

My subject has one advantage—it is a toast proper and liter. 
al; and that on Dr Johnson's authority. He defines the word, 
‘© a celebrated woman, whose health is often drunk.” And 
assuredly to be the better half of Dr Spurzheim is no slight 
claim to celebrity. ¶ Loud and general applause.) We were 
aware before that that lady is an accomplished Phrenologist ; 
and that, moreover, her pencil has furnished those instruetive 
illustrations of Dr Spurzheim’s lectures which we have all 


‘admired. Many of us have now had the happiness to make 


her personal acquaintance; and the impression is the conse- 
quence, that her lady-like manners and social qualities yield 
no point to her philosophical accomplishments. But I have 
not Aer permission to dwell on this theme, I have not her 
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husband's. I will shve the feelings of both, and eatty qualify 
the preeminence in which I have used the liberty to place 
her, and that ‘in’ á way which che, were she present, would 
be-the foremost to approve.‘ 1 will encircle her with a sister. 
hood: of Phrenologists (applause), and conjure up a group 
# zealous, unprejudiced group of which she shall: be the 
eentral figure. 

Of crowds in London, and in Edinburgh, I bave seen 
more than one-half: female auditors—breathless listeners to 
truths destined and not least in female hands—to meliorate 
incaloulably the condition of man. It was to be regaled with 
a high moral feast to see these, the real sovereigns of so- 
ciety, whose power is absolute in life's threshold whose ini- 
fluence endures till life’s close—one of whom, in this spring- 
tide of truth, can do more for the harvest of the next 
than an hundred proud, ‘hesitating men, who los in strength of 
prejudice all their vantage-ground of strength of mind: 
see women drinking deep of that well-spring, ' from which the 
members would yet banish their footsteps to see her receiv- 
ing into her undoubting grateful -bosom the tidings of that 
second revelation——-handmaid to the first - destined to extend 
its empire and enhance its blessings. Bir, I know not a more 
interesting spectacle. 

But we are not constrained to speak only of the future. 
The good work is begun, Mothers are managing with ease 
a moral engine, by the side of which all the practical fabtics 
of all the echools shrink into insignificance. Mothers are 
bending over the cradle of mind, gnd watching, in their pri- 
mitive seats, the very germs of powers and principles, which, 
as directed, work the weal or wo of human life; which have 
been perverted to the effect of rendering human suffering pre- 
dominant, and history itself a register of crimes—which may 
be guided to yet uncalculated good. Ay, sir, children are 
lisping, at a mother’s knee, the lessons of true practical se. 
knowledge, arid are made aware of their besetting’ impulses, 
and come to confession of the faculties they have abused, and 
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the restraining powers they have not used:in their Beule do- 
linquencies, while the purest moral delight fills the. parents’ 
heart. What will social man not gain by such. moral train- 
ing as this! what will. not Christianity itself gain by. this, 
alas! so.much-wanted moral foundation! Such is the field 
for female culture! Speed the hallowed task! To teach 
< the young idea how to shoot” is a tithe of the sacred duty: 


6 To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
* The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


‘And for this, to guide the infant impulses to good ; impulses 
which de not form ideas, but instigate blindly to actions; this 
is the mother’s truly delightful behest. 

The enemy is pleased to sneer at what he calis the con- 
course of women to the kalls of Phrenology. Let him look 
to his pre-eminence; this very concourse will shake it to its 
foundation. 

With all the honours, then, let us toast Mrs Spurzheim, 
and all the matrons, and all the maids, who devote them- 
selves, heart and soul, to the pursuits of Phrenology. 


De Sevuzitzer rose, and said, 

Mr Chairman, Gentlemen, As Mrs Spurzheim had the 
honour to be named, and placed at the head of the females 
who study Phrenology, I think it incumbent upon me to thank 
you in her name, and in the name of the other ladies, for 
your polite attention. There can be no doubt among Phren- 
ologists that the minds of ladies as well as ours should be 
cultivated, to fit them for their social relations and duties. 
With respect to Phrenology in particular, I am convinced, 
that among an equal number of ladies and gentlemen a 
greater number of the former are fitted to become practical 
Phrenologists, that is, to beconre able to distinguish the différ- 
ent forms and sizes of the head in general, and of its parts in 
particular. The reason seems to be, because girls and wo- 


men, from the earliest age, exercise the intellectual powers: 
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of Configuration and Size-move than boys and men, in theis 
daily occupations. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the great influenes 
that mothers have om the oducation of their children, because 
several of you have already done justice to them. It is also 
evident that ladies may greatly contribute to the diffusten of 
Phrenology in society, and may make frequent use of it in 
practical life. But if ladies do render service to Phrenology, 
this science will also be of great advantage to them; and I may 
say, of the greatest advantage after Christianity. You know 
that the fate of women is very unfortunate amongst savage 
and barbarous tribes; you must also acknowledge that thay 
condition was very hard in the Jewish dispensation, since every 
man was permitted to give a bill of divorce to his wife, if it 
was his good pleasure to dismiss her, whilst Christianity re- 
established the law as it was from the beginning of the 
«s creation.” Phrenology teaches us to appreciate women 
as well as nen according to their personal merit of talent and 
virtue. I shall allude only to one point. You may daily 
observe, that boys resemble rather their mother than their 
father in mental dispositions; and it is known that great men 
generally descend from intelligent mothers. More might be 
said, but let this be sufficient, and let us encourage ladies 
as well as gentlemen to study Phrenology. 

Before I sit down, gentlemen, I beg to be allowed to crave 
a toast, and I beg you to fill the glasses. 

Mr Chairman,—Gentlemen,—Phrenology exists, and there 
ave Phrenological Societies, in various parts of the world. 
We wish them success; we acknowledge the advantage of 
apposition, and we drink the health of our opponents; we 
alao wish for the progress of knowledge in general. It, how- 
ever, seems to me that there remaine still an important point 
to wish for with respect to Phrenology. Not every one has 
leisure or inclination to be his own teacher; the greater mum- 
ber of persons prefer to be taught by others ; hence I propose 
the health and prosperity of those who teach Phrenology. 
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Yet I beg leave to add, that I wiah all teachers of Phrena-. 
logy, may. be wise, prudent, and harmless, and turn Phreng,. 
lagy to, the general. welfare of mankind, since. all knowledge, 
wed of that tendency and effect, is vajn... Thus, gentlemen, 
I propose the health and. prosperity of all Teachers of trug, 
Rbrepplogy. (Much ae.) 


Mir Soon stated, that a task bad been imposed upon him 
whieh he. found rather.a hard one.: It had devolved on 
„him to pros 4 toast which he feared would prove less 
gratifying to the feelings of his auditors thap many which, 
hed preceded. it,“ The bealth,” namely, “of the Oppo 
c nents of Phrenology.” Mr S. observed, that, on the pre- 
sent açam, he, called to mind a saying of. one of Shak- 
ane clowna, whp, on being asked by same one How he 
did? answered, “ The better for my foes, and the, worse, 
<s far my friande.” — And the reason assigned for this was, 
that his friends often, spoiled him with their praises and flap, 
tevy, whereas: his foes told him all, his, faults, and set him 
—— and ooreet (Oe . “ By my, faes,” saya 
„I profit in respect to self-knowledge, and by my friends 
“ 41 am abused. Therefore, if your four negatives make 
4 your two sflirmatives, the worse for my friends and the 
‘¢ better for my foes.” 
We may perhaps say of thia perty-coloured philosopher 
what he elsewhere said of himself, that “he were not motley, 
« in his brain.” All of us may have opcasionally experienced 
the evil arising from the too great partiality of our friendg 
im their praising us for that which is not praiseworthy, or 
praising us beyond the bounds of our desert, and thereby. 
inducing us to think more highly of ourselves than we ought. 
Bat, without laying mone. stress on this than necessary, and. 
admitting to the full the great advantege of having good 
friends, we may, at least, go thus far, that the next beat 
thing to having a good friend is the having a good opponent. 
Ide not mean by a good opponent one who deala gently. with 
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us, who gives soft blows, and plays booty, but a stout and 
stalwart adversary,—one who can give and take, and. who 
desires, as we do, nothing better than a clear field and no 
favour. To such an opponent we can have no objection, 
and, as Phrenologists, instead of having to complain of too 
many opponents, the complaint rather has been, that we 
have not had opponents enough. 
I am rather inclined to think, that opposition generally is 
a good thing, and is tife means of producing good in every’ 
case where it is duly applied. It stirs up the languid facul- 
ties, and rouses them to exertions which they would not 
otherwise make. No science, art, invention, or discovery of 
any kind, has ever been perfected without first running the’ 
gauntlet of a hot and determined opposition. I am almost: 
inclined to think, that nothing good is ever attained without 
it, at least some of the greatest benefits which have been: 
conferred on the human race have flowed from this source.’ 
Whence, it may be said, originated the Reformation? In 
opposition. To what do we owe the blessings that have 
flowed from the Revolution of 1688? To opposition. To 
what is it owing that we still continue to enjoy these blesa- 
ings? In a great measure, certainly, to opposition. So 
much is this the case as to be now generally allowed, that 
the English government consists of two great classes of func- 
tionaries, his Majesty's ministers and his Majesty's opposi- 
tion. If, then, opposition be so necessary and so useful in 
every thing else, why not in philosophical investigation ?— 
why not in Phrenology? The greatest philosophers, and. 
even Phrenologists themselves, are but men, and, like all 
their fellow-mortals, are “ liable to err, even when they think 
themselves most secure from error.“ Is it not desirable, 
then, that, even they, in pursuing investigations of so novel 
and seductive a kind as Phrenology is acknowledged to be, 
should not be allowed, on all oceasions, to run as fast as their 
own excited minds would incline them, but should occasion- 
- ally be checked in their career, and induced to pause and 
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“consider well the ground they have passed in their flight, by 
the efforts of a wholesome and Well-directed opposition ? 

T have said, we have rather to complain of a paucity of 
‘foes. Enemies and evil-wishers we have had in abun- 
-dance; but, in this part of the world at least, we have had 
rather a scarcity of open opponents. Two, however, there 
-are, to whom we cannot deny the praise of courage, at least, 
and, in the main, of fairness,—whatever we may think of 
the strength of their weapons, or the judgment with which 
they have directed their attacks. No one, for instance, can 
deny that Mr Jeffrey is a fair opponent, and no one ac- 
quainted with his name will regard him as a foeman unwor- 
thy of our ateel. None of us can have forgotten the circum- 
stances of his memorable attack,—the dreadful note of 
preparation that preceded it,—the trumpet that gave the 
signal,—the shock of the encounter,—the meeting of the 
combatants, like that of two thunder-clouds,—the clash of 
arms, horrid but brief,—or the signal catastrophe with which 
the affray was terminated. We had hardly time to rub our 
eyes, and look about for the champion who had but a few 
seconds before entered the lists in all the panoply of war, 
when we found that, like one of Homer's heroes, he had dis- 
appeared from the field. Juno had interposed her shield, 
and Venus had conveyed him from the conflict in a golden 
cloud. 

One other redoubted champion remains. Mr Jeffrey at- 
tacked us with the airy weapons of inference, of reasoning, 
and of wit; but Sir William Hamilton, after having followed 
the same course in vain, now profeases to take his stand on 
the stubborn ground of facts, and maintains the falsity of 
our science in no fewer than fourteen distinct substantive 
propositions. As Phrenology is considered to be bottomed 
on facts, it is precisely on this particular ground where she 
may be expected to be strongest. If Sir William Hamilton 
can prove that those who have hitherto examined Nature 
have erred in their examination, and shall point out a me- 
thed of conducting their inquisition into her secrets more 
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short or imfdilibte than that which they have followed,—if 
he shall either disprove their facts, or prove others ‘which 
ve eteaped their penetration, he will, in either case, be a 
-benefactor to the science of the first order, and it would be 
most ungrateful in us not to acknowledge the obligation. 
Mr Jeffrey’s attack on the ground of argument, proving, as 
it did, utterly inefficaeious, was of the most essential serviee 
to the cause ;—«s if an assailant of his power and acuteness 
‘met with so signal a discomfiture, it no doubt increased thie 
‘confidence which might be entertained in the soundness df 
those principles which he was unable to overthrow ;—and, as 
-far as facts go before argument, I feel inclined to hope, that 
Sir William Hamilton, by the investigation he has now pro- 
` voked, will prove himself to be infinitely the greatest benefactor 
‘Phrenology has had; and that those few points in it which 
still admit of dispute will, by his means, be now thorougbly 
and for ever settled. As, then, it appears that we ate, or 
have been, so much beholden to our foes, surely the company 
eannot object to drink, in an overflowirig bumper, The 
Opponents of Phrenology, with three times three, and all 
the honours we are able to bestow. (Grent chvers.) 


DrRosert HAMILTON said, Mr Chairman, Ihave craved. 
‘a toast, and 'T do so the more willingly when T-compare'tite 
one you have just drank with that one which i it devolves on 
me now to give. 
I hold, Sir, there is something truly interesting, ~-there is 
something, to the higher principles of our nature, eruly Ge- 
‘fightful,—there is, on the whole, something ultogethrer ad- 
mirable in shat cause, whatever it may be, that can induee a 
man to love hie foes. We, Sir, as Phrenologists, have had 
‘and still have foes; although those who first entered upon 
“the inquiry have undoubtedly most experienced their hostility. 
How many are the weapons they have used against us! High, 
silent, proud contempt,—the supercilious smite, the cutting 
sarcasm, und the noisy, senseless, but to them trlumplamt 
laugh. And how often have they ransncked our vocabula- 
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ries for opprobrious epithets with which to overwhelm us! 
—Incurably stupid! profoundly ignorant! blind enthusiasts ! 
unprincipled quacks! wicked impostors! !—And what is the 
return that Phrenology has taught us, as now, to make to 
them ? Does it not put us in mind of another, a higher and 
nobler, and at the same time a simpler morality, which has 
taught us not to return evil for evil, but, contrariwise, to 
love our enemies, to do good to them that hate us? Where 
the affects produced, Sir, are so similar, does it not lead us 
to infer, that the principle and source from which they spring 
are closely allied 7 I for one have long thought so; and I 
trust that all who are now present are of thè same mind. 

You, Sir, have just expressed your kind wishes for the 
opponents of Phrenology; and boldly, then, may I claim 
your regard for many who are now manifesting themselves 
as its warmest friends,—-I propose TRR VISITORS wHo ARE 
AMONGST US.” 

After what has already been said, I will not say a single 
word of him who is, par excellence, our illustrious visitor. 

I rejoice, Sir, to see amongst us so many of our ordinary 
non-resident members; —gentlemen whose lots are cast at a 
distance from our metropolis, but: who are not on that ac- 
count estranged from our science; —men who, in their seve. 
gal spheres, can prosecute and promote the cause in which 
we are together embarked ;—and whether they may be wan- 
dering in the plains of Italy,* or residing amongst the 
hills of Roes-shire, can think of our interests, and advanee 
those objects we have so much at heart. Several of these 
gentlemen have put themselves to considerable personal in- 
convenience, that they might be amongst us on this happy 
occasion; and, in return for such zeal, we can only express 
our earnest desire that these gentlemen may enjoy a share 


œ Allusion is here made to Mr Hallyburton, who, when at Rome, having 
procured some valuable antique busts, presented copies of them to the Phren. 
ological Sosiety. 
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of that delight which their presence, and influence, and sup- 
port, confer on us. 

I rejoice, Sir, to see amongst us so many of our corre- 
sponding and foreign members, who, although they may not 
have come from far to attend our meeting, have yet lingered 
amongst us that they might share and increase our joy. 

There is yet another class, which I may designate as dele- 
gutes from our sister-societies. We have already had the 
pleasure of greeting one gentleman (Mr Welsh) from Glas- 
gow, where there is an embryo society ; and may we not in- 
dulge the hope, that it may be his happy lot to resuscitate 
and invigorate that society, as well as be the founder of our 
own? In looking round, I cannot speak with confidence ; 
but I know it was the intention of some intelligent members 
of the Kilmarnock Phrenological Society to be amongst us 
on this occasion, if not prevented by the pressing calls of 
business. And I may say the same of others from the Me- 
chanics’ Phrenological Society of Dundee, -a society which 
of a sudden sprung up amongst us, in an unexpected soil, 
which early manifested vigour, and which is thriving to a 
wish. In the most judicious manner, it is possessing itself 
of the requisite works and casts; and to those not previously 
aware of it, it may be interesting to learn, that they are busy 
in making observations from nature, and that lectures are 
about to be delivered by some of the more intelligent and 
advanced members. The good fruit of such active labour 
will, we trust, be soon conspicuous. ' 

For.the social company and the cordial support of such 
friends as these, I am sure, Mr Chairman, we should be 
grateful; and our only regret will be, that we cannot, in a 
more practical manner, manifest our regard. We would 
give more even than our best thanks; and something per- 
haps may be done in this way. I see around me gentlemen 
who, I know, will shortly be in other countries and in ano- 
ther hemisphere ; will they, then, accept and take along with 
them—our beat wishes ?--will they allow us to say, our kinds 
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Best regards will follow them ?-—we would wish them all suc- 
cess in the more extensive knowledge of our science, and in 
the cultivation of those rich fields of investigation whither 
sheir steps may be directed. We shall be ever happy to 
hear of their discoveries and prosperity, and be ever ready 
to communicate our own. But I must not detain you longer, 
and no more words are required to ensure your support to 
the toast,—Tux VISITORS THAT ARE AMONGST us; best 
thanks for their presence, and best wishes in their absence. 


The Hon. D. G. HaLLYBURTON spoke to the following 
effect:—I hope, Sir, it will not be deemed improper in me, 
t trust, at least, that I shall be forgiven,—for stating to 
you, and to the gentlemen present, that, since I entered this 
house, and just before we came up to dinner, our worthy 
Vice-President asked me to offer a toast to your notice, which, 
in the previous arrangements, had been destined to other and 
abler hands, to a gentleman whose necessary absence from 
our meeting this day, I am sure, we all sincerely regret. I 
confess, Sir, that, when I saw what the toast in question 
was, I hesitated to undertake it, feeling that it would de- 
mand more eloquence, and a little more previous meditation, 
than I could bring to its introduction. However, Sir, being 
encouraged by my learned and eloquent friend, I resolved 
to throw myself upon your candour, and to offer violence to 
my Cautiousness and Love of Approbation, trusting that you 
will not deem me consequently to be possessed of a more than 
ordinary portion of Self-esteem. But, Sir, what I cannot ade- 
quately do myself, the names of Bacon, of Milton, and New- 
ton, shall do for me. Let these names be uttered in any part 
of the world, (in any part surely of the civilized world), and 
you will not be asked where they were born, or where edu- 
cated. Men's thoughts will turn spontaneously to the groves 
of Granta and to the banks of the Cam. Sir, I am, like 
yourself, a Scotsman, and I am proud of the appellation ç 
like most of those gentlemen who now hear me, I received 
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way carly education at Scoteh schools and Seoteh colleges; 
but we must not, any of us, be insensible or anjust to the 
glories of England, now our sister, once our foe. I confess 
I have sometimes felt hurt at hearing the universities of 
England, even her eastern university, more slightingl y spoken 
of than seemed quite.consistent with decorum or with truth. 
——Relics of Monachism, quadrangular edifices, and black 
eaps cut after the same pattern,—seven o'clock in the morning 
prayers, with frogen fingers, and piety likely to be frozen too. 
—— These are some of the epithets I allude to. True, Sir, 
Cambridge was once monastic, but the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion arose, and chased away the nuisance; and could some 
of her worthy sons in later times have prevailed, other dregs 
of Popery, doctrinal and practical, would long since have 
followed the monks, returning whence they originated. Cam- 
bridge was once altogether scholastic, full of syllogisms and 
of reasonings by the rule, line, and plummet, as. Aristotle 
would make her; but Bacon arose from within her bosom, 
looked abroad on the ways of men and of nature, restored 
rather guue to science its dignity and its direction, over- 
turned the despotism of Aristotle, traced with a master-hand 
the demarcations of human knowledge, and the roads by 
which those regions might be penetrated, and left it a ques- 
tion, not yet decided, whether his wisdom or his eloquence 
were the greater. 

Bacon, like Columbus, led the way to new worlds and new 
eontinents, and bequeathed it to posterity to conquer and to 
cultivate them; but Ais triumphs were to be those of ches- 
tened vigour, of patient yet hardy investigation, and pf. un- 
oonquerable truth. i 

This sun of science had scarcely set, when Cambridge, 
ever, as it appears, up to the exigencies of the moment, pro- 
duced her Milton. Milton, emphatically the poet of virtue, 
of liberty, and of religion, che flagellator of intolerant priests 
and tyrant kings,—England’s Latin secretary during the 
Cominonwealth,-—the.defender of her people, and of her 


people's rights, - and (that his Destructiveness might fied 
vent in a wholesome and ‘zalntary direction) the executioner 
of the hired Sahmasius. The treubles of those times being 
quieted a little, and Cambridge having furnished to England 
her champion in the contest, was soon to send forth a eham- 
pion cast ih a different mould, whom to name will be suffi- 
cient, for I know not who is worthy to describe him, the 
Proteus of Philosophers (vrai Protée des Philosophes),—as 
I know he was designated in conversation by the greatest 
‘mathematician and astronomer of modern Europe, lately de- 
ceased ; in a word—Newton,——the most sagacious, the most 
patient, the most persevering, and the most ‘modest of mot- 
tal men. 
In his te with Leibnits, (I shall quote e the sane, mni 

1 think nearly the exact words of Newton's B bi 

“ ever showed a great meekness of disposition; rapper) be 
was very far from being — | of the — pre- 
“ memption and mean chicanery of his envious 

 andoubtedly took the best method of foiling him, by 


“ee any longer to feed his vanity with a verbal contest, put su 
“ duing his insolence with inflexible facts.”—Our illustrious 


guezt may perbaps judge this conduct of Newton not un- 
worthy of His imitation, in parallel cases. Now, Sir, I 
“would ask, Is it credible—is it, on phrenological principles, 
poselble, that the nursing mother of so marny heroes (all of 
them, in their dey, intiovators and reformers'in their several 
departments), should ever cease to be liberal? I say that, 
until degeneracy shall overspread the whole land, this is:im- 
“possibie. Cambridge felt strong in the might of her-sons, 
the living and the dead; she needed not to skulk umder'an- 
tique rales, or ex post facto regulations; she believed: Dr 
Spurzheim to be a true philosopher, and, as such; invited 
“him within her walls. She found bim to be one nei socom. 
dus, although, as we have heard this evening from his osm 
Hips, he is ever ready to render all due honour, and 10 give 
the post of precedence to Dr Gall, the great discoverer of 
Phrenology. 
Cambridge aguin invited Dr Spurzheim, threw open to 
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him ‘her gates, engaged him a second time to lecture within 
her halls, and admitted him to the inmost recesses of her 
sanctuary. This is the latest, but we trust it is not the last, 
of the triumphs of that far-faméed university. And now, 
Sir, let us hope, that an instance of academical liberality and 
academical wisdom, worthy of originating with Cambridge, 
may not be deemed an unfit example for other places,—that 
what has been done by the monastic, scholastic, (or by what- 
ever other nickname they think fit sometimes to designate 
the place), may, in due time, appear nowise disparaging to 
the dignity of reformed, anti-catholic, and anti-scholastic 
„Scotland. We have all heard, that, on a recent occasion, 
an university, not an hundred miles distant from where we 
are sitting, did refuse a slight accommodation when the sub- 
ject of Phrenology was sought to be discussed. If there 
were indeed any old senatorial decrees against such an indul- 
gence, it is a pity that, like certain old Scotch acts of parlia- 
ment, they were not allowed to fall into desuetude. The 
learned professors, had they inquired, would not have found, 
that the statues of Bacon, Milton, Newton, &c., at Cam. 
bridge, had leapt from their pedestals when Dr Spursheim 
lectured in their presence, or that the living philosophers of 
that place had deemed it beneath their dignity to listen to 
his demonstrations. I have indeed been unable to imagine 
what just cause of offence could bave been given to any thing 
within the walls of the Scottish university, unless it might 
have been to the fifty stray skulls from Paris, which, by 
. some means or other, had wandered to the museum there: 
upon them, indeed, (their history and their qualities), Phren- 
ology might have thrown some inconvenient lights, unde- 
- tected by the doctors, to whose safe keeping they had been 
misdirected. I have touched upon this topic, Sir, but will 
not prosecute it; and I conclude by begging that a bumper 
may be filled to Cambridge and Academical Liberality.” 


The Cuarnman proposed the health of Mr W. A. F. 
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Browne, surgeen, a member of the Society, who on all occa. 
sions had displayed much zeal in the cause of Phrenology, and 
who at the present time had been particularly active and sue- 
cessful in bringing before the medical students of Edinburgh 
the importance of Phrenology as the doctrine of the functions 
of the brain, and inducing them to solicit from Dr Spurzheim 
a course of lectures for their instruction on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of that organ. The request had 
been made and complied with, and upwards of 80 gentlemen, 
almost all belonging to the medical profession, had entered:on 
that course. It was delightful to perceive the deep interest 
with which they listened to the prelections of Dr Spurzheim, 
and the avidity with which they received the knowledge 
communicated in his inimitable dissections and demonstra- 
tions. These lectures would form an epoch in the history 
of medical education in Edinburgh; their influence would 
never cease; positive ideas of Phrenology as the physiology 
of the brain would by them be communicated to so large and 
intelligent a body of students, that the importance of the 
study would be recognized by the young men in. general 
who sought diplomas in Edinburgh, and the impression 
would be transmitted to their successors. It must afford a 
subject of lasting satisfaction to Mr Browne to have been in 
any degree instrumental in so great a service. 


Mr Baowne, in returning thanks, disclaimed any indivi- 
dual merit in the requisition alluded to by the Chairman, 
but solicited for the Members of the Royal Medical Society 
that applause which he could not appropriate to himself. 
He stated, that, from the unanimous and enthusiastic manner 
in which the members signed the requisition, which, as a 
president, he had taken upon him to cireulate among them, 
he inferred, that, to the high honour of having been chiefly 
instrumental in exposing and overturning the errors of Boer- 
have and Brown, the Royal Medical Society would soon add 
that of establishing the truths first propagated in this coun- 
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tey by. Dr Spursheim. From the spint of inquiry whide 
characterized. the members of the Royal Medical Society, he 
entertained hopes, that, at no distant period, that institution, 
besides fulfilling ite graad object of sending able physicians 
to every part of the world, would at the seme time send forth 
Phrenologists conversant with the true physiology of the 
brain, or, in other words, with the moral and intellectual aa- 
ture of man. The difference in the present reception which 
Dr S. had received from the medieal world, in general, and 
from the Royal Medical Society: iu particular, from. that | 
which characterized his former visit, must have occurned to 
every one. This change showed not only how false was the 
allegation, that all medical men were oppesed to the science 
of Phrenology, but also that, in a certain sense, a Medical 
Society was, if not already become, at least not averse from 
beeoming, a Phrenological one, whenever observation, and 
reflection should lead them to the conviction that Phrenolor 
gy is true. 


The evening was spent with great hilarity, and enlivenad 
by several excellent songs. The dinner and wines were fun- 
nished in Mr Barry’s usual style of taste, elegance, and oom 


O a 
ARTICLE VII. 


DR SPURZHEIM’S VISIT TO THE CITY OF EDINBURGH 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


On Thursday, 19th February, 1838, Dr. Spurzheim visit- 
` ed the City Lunatic Asylum, and the Hospital for the Chil- 
dsen of Paupers, accompanied by Dr Hunter, the surgeon of 
the establishment, the Honourable Mr Hallyburton, De 
Combe, and some other gentlemen. A few particulars of 
this visit may not be unacceptable to the Society. 

Dr Hunter, and seme of the other gentlemen, who were 
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not Phrenélegists, expected that Dr Spurzheim would be able, 
from the mere examination of the heads of the patients in 
the Asylum, to predicate the precise kind of insanity unden 
which they laboured. This, Dr S. stated, was not his object: 
He could not, a priori, determine the nature of the. disense, 
but if informed of it, it would be found that the cerebral or- 
gemsation connected with the deranged facalties was gone- 
rally largely developed. 

After this explanation, a female patient was pointed ‘out 
who was insane from jealousy of her husband. Her mani 
festations were attended with violence and rage. Dr 8. 
pointed out the great size of the lower part of the middle lobe 
of the brain in the region of Destructiveness. This was 
strikingly apparent. Another woman saw ghosts and speetres. 
In her the organ of Wonder or Marvellousness was re- 
merkably developed. Dr 9. asked her if she ever complained 
of a beadache; she answered she did; and being requested to 
put her band on that part of the head where she felt the 
pain, she did so on the very spot where the above organ is 
dated. This individual had also Cautiousences consider- 
ably developed, and Wit, or Gaicty, mall. Her prevailing 
feelings were those of a depressing kind; and these she ex- 
pressed on this occasion. 

A female who sat oppesite to her was a perfect contrast. 
She was always smiling, and her feelings were gay and lively, 
and her development was in precise accordance. In her the 
argan of Gaiety was very large. 

In a female idiot, the propensity to destroy was great 
and incurable. Destructivences was largely developed. 

Among the male patients was an individual who had 
sande repeated attempts to destroy himself. Dr S. remarked, 
chat in ali such individuals, however the brain might other- 
wise be developed, it was almost invariably found that the 
osgan of Hope was small, —and such it was in this patient: 

A young man had become insane from circumstances of a 
domestic nature, which had wounded bis social feelings. He 
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was asked if he felt pain in any part of his head. He im- 
mediately put his hand on the back part of his head, and on 
the region where Adhesiveness and the domestic feelings 
are situated. 

There were several other cases, which Dr S. stated would 
have been to him highly interesting if he could have known 
something of their previous history. Their development 
was of a very superior order. 

The Children’s Hospital was next visited. The mistress 
was requested to bring two or three of the best and worst 
behaved boys and girls; but without, of course, informing 
Dr S. of their manifestations. She was also requested to 
bring some of the cleanest and most orderly, and those whose 
characters were of an opposite description. The children 
were then ranged in order, and, without the least difficulty, 
Dr S. determined at once which were their respective manie 
_ festations. The discrimination, however, evineed by Dr 8. 
was still more minute. The mistress had selected three girls 
as being the best behaved in the Hospital; Dr S, mot only 
fixed upon them as being the best, compared to those with 
whom they were contrasted, but remarked, that of the three, 
their mistress would find more difficulty in managing one of 
them than the other two. This, upon inquiry, was found 
perfectly correct. Dr S. information was drawn from this 
girl having Firmness largely developed. 

The curiosity of the children having been excited by this 
visit and the object of it, they followed the gentlemen as 
they retired. Dr S., whose affectionate attachment to chil. 
dren is very remarkable, gathered them round him, and teok 
occasion to remark the very great contrast exhibited by the 
heads of those children whose parents are in general of the 
very lowest ranks of life, as compared with the heads of the 
children of the higher classes, and attending such schools as 
the Circus Place and others. Though here and there was 
an exception, the heads were in general villanously low, 
narrow in the frontal and sincipital regions. Let any one 
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tay; said Dr 8., by ellucatidin, if: the niiti at birth ia · a sheet. 
of biank papet, to make Bacons anid Newtons of ‘stich -chibi 
dren. . * a 
F is unnecessary to draw any ihferdnces from the phreno- 

logical facts painted out by Dr-S. on this occasion. ' They: 
ae not sufficient of themselves to establish the truth of the 
ache, nor are: they. stated with this view, but they furnish 
additonal évidetice to these who have ‘previously observed 
natura, and they impressed all who witnessed them with the 

vapidity. ani cortéctiiest ‘evinced by Dr S. in t observing differ 

ent eat developments of Wen 5 ’ 


5 [ARTICLE vl. 
“FROCREDANGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
tae ve : ‘EDINBURGH. N 


— : * 1 
Noumer 16; 1881.--Mr Lyon react a luer from De 
Wight, giving an account of the 16 casts presented by the 
Dahdori: Schiety td the Edinbungh Society: The following 
donations were presented :—viz. 16 casts by the Lontion 
Färçhaslagidall Society; 1 ditto hy the Hull Society,’ with atl 
account of the individual, by Mr George Combe; Swiss 
dkGil,. from: M. Frederiek: Meyer, Zurich, zent to Dr A 
Gambti; .tattinaed heid from -Anistialia, by Ames Hay, Esq., 
Leith; one skull and ónd head of mumy from Thebes, two 
remarkable Kulla from India;: hy Dr John; Sedtt; cast of tlie 
idist! Robert Auld: skull fidin Kirk. Alloway, ‘Ayrshire, hy 
Mr Robert Almslie. Mr Sithpson read an emay on. physt 
ognomy, by Mr J. Ii. Levison; a metnbér of the Phrenolt 
gical Society, Hull. Mr Combe moved, that the. beat 
thinks of the Society ben be returned të Mr Leviaoti for 
his. interesting h dation, and solicit a contindeses ci 
altem, —bich wks unanimously agreed to. Mr Lyon read 
Vor. V.—No XVII. K 
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an account of Peter Nielsen, murderer; by Dr Otto, ‘Copem 
hagen. The thanks of the Society were: voted to Dr Oito. 
for this paper. E 
‘November 29, 1827—At a general meeting of the So- 
ety, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected of- 
fice-bearers for the present session: via. Dr Andrew Combe,: 
President.~-Mr James Simpson, Mr William Waddell, Mr: 
William Ritchie, Mr James Law, Vice-Presidents:—Mr: 
George Combe, Mr M. N. Macdonald, Mr William Bonar; 
Mr James Tod, Mr George Lyon, Dr R. Hamilton, Coun 
cillors,—and Mr William Scott, Secretary. oo ’ 
November 29, 1827.—Ordinary Meeting Dr Andrew 
Combe read an extract from a letter to him, about Dr Gall, 
from Dr Fossati, Paris. He likewise read an Essay, being 
an Inquiry into the Mental Condition of several Individuals 
recently tried at Paris and other Places for Parricide, Mur- 
der, and Fire-raising. The ‘Society's thanks were voted- to 
Dr Combe for this essay. The following donations were 
presented: viz.— 
Skull of ourang-outang, by Sir G. 8. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Discours prononcé le 14. Janvier 1827, á l'ouverture d'ui 
cours de Phrenologie, par C. Fossati, M.D., by the Aus 
chor. 
Three Numbers of the Danish Phrenological Journal, by 
- Dr Otto. 
Cast of the skull of Caystono Arrugunix, a native of Old 
Spain, presented by the Phrenological Society, Belfast; 
with an account of him by Mr M. Gee. 
Applications for the admission of Mr James Crease, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, and Mr Thomas Urquhart, merchant, 
Edinburgh, as ordinary members, and.for the admission of 
Dr C. Fossati, Paris, as a corresponding member, were 
read. i 
December 13, 18 7.— Mr Simpeon read an Essay, being 
Phrenological Observations on the Mottos of Armorial Bear- 
ings. The Society's thanks were voted to Mr Simpson. An 
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Essay from Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., was read, being 
Phrenological Observations on the Cerebral Development of 
the Chinese compared with their Mental Character. The 
best thanks of the Society were directed to be returned to 
Sir George Mackenzie for this essay. Mr George Combe 
read a letter from Dr Spurzheim, from Hull, to him, dated 
10th December, in which he mentions his intention to be in 
Edinburgh on the first week of January, to give lectures on 
Phrenology. This communication was ‘very gratifying to 
the Society. They resolved to solicit the honour of Dr 
Spurzheim’s company to dine with them, in Barry's Hotel, 
on the 25th of January; 1828. Mr James Crease and Mr 
Thomas Urquhart, were unanimously admitted ordinary 
members, and Dr C. Fossati, Paris, a corresponding member. 

January 10, 1828.—Mr William Scott read an Essay on 
Imitation, by Dr Elliotson of London. The Society’s thanks 
were voted to Dr Elliotson for the very interesting essay sent 
by him. Mr Combe then read an account of Dr Spurz- 
heim's reception and proceedings at Hull, in December 
1827, by Mr J. L. Levison, Secretary to the Society for 
‘Phrenological Inquiry there. The Infant Lyra and her fa- 
‘ther being introduced, Mr Combe read a notice of her by 
Mr Ritchie. Dr Spurzheim was then introduced to the So- 
ciety, and received a most warm and hearty welcome. Mr 
‘Robert Ainslie, writer, Edinburgh, Mr George Cox, Gorgie 
Mill, and Mr Andrew Dun, W.S., were admitted as ordi- 
‘nary members. 

January 24, 1828.—Mr James Simpeon read ‘an Essay, 
being a Phrenological Analysis of Eloquence. The Society's 
thanks were voted to Mr Simpson. John Ross Hutchinson, 
Esq., Bengal Civil Service, was admitted an ordinary mem- 
ber, and the Rev. P. Mejanel of Paris, and Dr Pelechine, St 
Petersburgh, corresponding members. 

February J, 1828.—The Secretary read a lettet from Dr 
Charles Caldwell, Lexington, Kentucky, accompanying a 
copy of 2d edition of his Elements of Phrenology as a dona- 
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tian to the Society. The “Society's thanks were directed tp 
‘be returned to Dr: Caldwell for hic present; Mr Willian 
Scott read an Essay by him on Causality, cpptaining an at · 
tempt to analyze the function of that faculty. George Mon; 
ro, Esq. advocate, was admitted as an ordinary member, 
snd David Ritchie, Esq., Stranraer, as a corresponding memr 
ber. 
, February 21, 1828.—It having been announced to the 
members, that Dr Spurzheim would address the meeting, 
and the. Council having resolved that every member should 
have the privilege of introducing one lady to the present 
meeting, the Society's hall was crowded with ladies, ordwary 
and corresponding members, and visitors. Dr Andrew 
Combe having taken the chair, before commencing the bush- 
mess of the evening, welcomed the ladies, who had honogred 
the Society with their presence, to the meeting. Mr Lyen 
stated what had occurred at a visit of Dr Spurzheim to: the 
City Asylum for Lunatica, and to the school of the Gharity- 
Workhouse. Dr Spurzheim then explained, at great length, 
pnd in a very distinct and intelligent manner, the situation 
of the three lobes of the brain in the skull, made a number 
of practical remarks as to measuring the development of the 
brain in the forehead,—and answered, very satisfactorily, the 
abjections of Antiphrenologists regarding the frontal sinus. 
Mr George Combe moved, that the best thanks of the Sd- 
ciety should be returned to Dr Spursheim for the explana- 
tions and information he had the goodness to give them. Mr 
Simpson then moved, that the Society's thanks should also 
be presented to. Dr Spurzheim for the very handsome man- 
ner in which he had yielded to the solicitations of the Society 
in copming to lecture on Phrenology in Edinburgh. Both 
of these votes of thanks were passed with much applause. 
Mr Phineas Deseret, writer, Edinburgh, was admitted an 
ordinary member, and Captain Wiliam Mitchell, 
and Captain Donald M'Donald, 
Royal Engineers, as corresponding members. 
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- March 6, 180 — Mr Wight read an dcchunt of u female, 
the anterior lobes of whose brain were peheträted extensively’ 
by spiculæ of boiie: The Soeiety's thanks were votet to Mr 
Wight. Mr Combe read a hotice of Dupin’s State of Bdu- 
cation in France. He then read the correspondence betwixt 
Sir William Hamilton and- Dr Spurzheim and himself. De 
Spurzheim, in making explanations regarding the cerebellum, 
took the opportunity (this being the last night he will be pre- 
sent at the Society’s meetings) of returning his thanks to the 
Society for the manner in which he had been received since 
he came to Edinburgh. The warmest acknowledgments of 
the. Society were returned to Dr Spurzheim for all the bene. 
fits which they had received from him; aud, alo to Mr 
George Combe, as the gentleman who, next to Dr Spurz- 
heim, had done so much for Phrenology in Edinburgh. Mr 
Combe, in named of the Society, begged to solicit, that De 
Spurzheim will embrace the earliest opportunity: of ‘gain 
waiting Edinburgh. 

~-Marek 20, 1628.—Mr Simpson read an. Essay, boing. ar 
Analysis of the Herculaneum” of Mr Edwin Atherstone, 
and corresponding devélopment, from a cast in the Society’s 
Possession. Mr Lyon read remarks by him on Dr-Dwight’s 
Account of the North American Indians. The Society's 
thanks wete. voted to Mr Simpson and Mr Lyon. The 
Number of the Danish Phrenelogical Journal for December 
1627, by Dr Otto, was presented. Major -Macdowalt was 
admitted as an ordinary member. . 

`. Aprus, 1828. Mr Deseret read an Essay on the Functions 
of the Individualities, with an- Analysis of several living Aui 
thors. -The Society’s thanks were voted to Mr Deseret. 
April 17, 1888. Dr Andrew Combe read a phrenological 
account of Mr James Wardrop's case of a lady born blind, 
whe received sight at the age of 46. Mr Simpson read a 
sketch of the powers and feats of Ducrow the equestrian, ik 
luetrated by u east of his head in the collection of the Society. 
He also read an account of a Chinese assassin executed at 
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Batavia, compared with. his skull in the collection of the So. 
ciety. The skull of the above assassin, and longitudinal 
section of the bill of the Toucan, were presented by Mr 
‘Simpson, being the gift to him of William Bremner, Esq., 
H. E. I. C.S. The thanks of the Society were voted to Dr 
Combe and Mr Simpson for these communications. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LETTER FROM MONSIEUR ROYER, OF PARIS, TO MR 
GEORGE COMBE, EDINBURGH, ABOUT M. VIMONTS 
COLLECTION OF CRANIA, &c. 


We solicit the attention of our readers to the following in- 
teresting communication, and will ‘be glad to be favoured 
with any suggestions as to the means of aiding Monsieur 
Vimont in getting his splendid work brought to publication :— 


Paris, March 25, 1828, 

My Dan II, — Allow me to introduce to your parti 
notice, and that of the Phrenological Society, the following 
account, but lately communicated by the author and owner, 
of the most splendid collection that has been gathered to thie 
day,—-both of facts sagaciously observed, judiciously com. 
pared, and consigned in a large 4to manuscript, and also of 
the materials that show to the greatest evidence the utility 
and correctness of the science of Phrenology. 

Yau have been informed, no doubt, that, in the year 
1818, the Institute of France proposed a premium, the ob- 
ject of which was to obtain information on the organization 
of the skulls and cerebra of animals. Among the few who 
treated the subject, not one considered the question in its true 
light; I mean, that so admirably presented in Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim's works. They all entered on such detgila as were 
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“mose fit to. put a step to, -than to forward the progress of, 
-esienee ; such is the work of M. Serres, which, by the bye, has 
been crowned with success, although full of errors. A young 
gentieman, M.:Vimont, desirous of putting to. test Gali and 
Spurabeim s doctrine, and acting more as an antagonist than 
‘a believer, after having studied the principles of Phrenology, 
‘and read all that had been published on the matter, made it 
a point te find out the errors he supposed to exist, and, dur- 
ing mx years of arduous labour, and considerable expense, 
‘procured all the specimens he could. His surgical and me- 
eal studies enabled him to proceed with method, and, other- 
‘wise admirably organized for the prosecution of his researches, 
che brought forward an immense quantity of well-digested ob- 
-eprvations, every one of them from. nature, and made by him- 
aelf on the living subjects, which he after warda added to his 
aollection. He manfully enters the lists for this years premium, 
nh. a number of nearly 2000 facta, wore than 1200 skulls, 
admirably prepared and fitted fer the minutest inspection, 
doing sawn in two ar three parte, so chat the iuternal surface 
f the skulls can be well seen, and the ciræumvolutions of the 
werebra imprinted on them can be traced by such as are most 
unwilling to admit af the coincidence. He did cast in wax 
about 50 cerebra of such specimens as wanted that sort of 
Alutidation, and caused 300 designs to be made under his 
dinertion of as many skulls, cerebra, &a, in such style, and 
-wìth an seouracy that has been attained by no one to this 
Gay, without excepting the drawings in Gall and Spurzheim’s 
works,—which are far inferior to his in point of likeness and 
precision. These drawings form a splendid atlas, sccompany. 
ing the 4to volume pf Disconraes on the Habits and Propensi- 
ties of the Animals described. 
„ Desirous to obtain the, premium for physiology, M. vi. 
mont has presented his work to the judgment of the class des 
Sciences Physiques, and awaits the resulta, which I am confi- 
dent will be all iu his favour. Still he seems convinced, as you 
maay all be on the other side of the channel, that the French 
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„are much backwards sespevting the:dqeerine,: and. is awaze.of 
the difficulties that would attend the publication of hie wosk 
in Paris. He therefore, from what I mentionéd to him df 
the Opposite direetions of ideas in England, and especially in 
Scotland, wishes to visit Edinburgh this or nett year, and to 
bring with him. all bis. materials and would probably either 
print his work with you, or dispose of his collection in favour 
of thé Phrenalogical Society. But a previous opinion of what 
‚sort of reception he mght.eupect, and of the possibility of | 
attaining his purpose, is. required; and in order.to which be 
begs-me to write you on the subject, whieh L the moré. wib. 
ingly do, as. I can. thus give. you and. the Society a:pecof: of 
-my not having. deserted the cause, inasmuch as my silene’ 
might have shown. I really am of opinion, that, if some sup- 
port were offered M. Vimont, it-would be for the dovtrine.an 
avowed triumph, for there can no more be made the least 
objection, when such a number of facts and proofs are dis. 
played. Dr Gall, when be flirt . M. Vimont'g collectiobs, 
‘exclaimed, A nunc dimittie! nce, said he, he witnessed 
‘what in his most sanguine wishes he could not hope to have 
‘seen. He is of opinion that M. Vimont· has dong even inore 
than himself, and. preserves the highest: opinion of bis talenta 
and faculties. 

That you may forth a good idea of what M. V: — 
ons consist, J have here subjoined a correct list of of 116 skulls 
and cerebra, prepared with infinite skill, and each elucidative 
of some points of the doctrine; besides the catalogue of 65 
folio plates, representing £91 crania, cørobra, &c., most acou- 
rately drawn from naturs, 

To collect such immense numbers èt facts and specimens, 
—to describe with the accuracy he has done ‘so miany inter. 
esting habits, comparing them with what they producd in 
wan, —must Have required möre than ordinary faculties in 
the author, and: of course cost him ‘some time and expense. 
M. Vimont tells me, that he has been six “years at work without 
lots of an hour's tite, aiid that upwardls of 12, 000 francs have 


-boen ‘paid and eitpended vy din to procare such specimen 
‘a8 ure in his Collection. Perchance several of his sulis may 
exist in the Society’s collection ; these he- would not be at the 
trouble of bringing over with him; if, therefore, you could 
favour me with a correct list of what’ you possess either in 
casts or skulls, it would be the more acceptable, as it may be 
in my power to make some additions to your collection; and 
It is owing to the want of information on that head that what 
I now possess lies still with me. M. Vimont will add to theni 
‘a remarkable skull,—that of the famous Bertrand, the Man- 
drin of Normandy, the last who was racked at Rouen; beforé 
che French Revolution,—-dnd about @-dozen inore of thé 
most interesting objects. 

I shall be very happy if an answer to this could be re- 
‘turned by the end of this or beginning of next month, ‘as 
my friend Vimont might leave Paris in May, and would be 
glad to take the benefit. of. the spring by either returning by 
Normandy, or directing his way towards your city. Be so 
kind as to remember me to your brother, Dr Andrew Combe. 
I have had his letter this long time, without having had time 
to write him. I remain, with the highest regard dnd gruti 
tude, my dear Sir, yours most truly, 

Rorzn. 

This letter was 8 by po post only oa mh April, 1828, 

6. C. 
— ͤdü— — 


ARTICLE IX. 


BENEWED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, BART., AND MR GEORGE COMBE. 


„Sin Wikun HAMILTON, Banr. 10 Me Groncx Comsz. 


My puan Sin, -L bave just been informed, that the late Phres 
nological correspondence is hot to be published, simply by itself, 
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bat: that you..mean to annex to it observations af your omni, 
which I am not to be permitted to accompany with-eounter-re- 
marks. I should have rejected this information as improbable, 
had I not recollected that something of the same kind was done, 
py you, when our former correspondence was | Printed in the 
Phrenological Journal. I think it proper, therefore, by way of 
precaution, in case such may be your intention, to request, what, 

every point of view, I have a right to demand ;—that, if the 
letters are published, either that they should be published with- 
out comment, or, that any observations you may choose to ap- 

d, should be submitted to me for my reply, previous to pub- 
ication. This is what I have done, in simple equity to the 
Phrenologists ; and if they do not act with Fairness, and reci- 
procal fairness by me, it will not be difficult for the world to 
appreciate the motives of their conduct, and to award the 
punishment jt deserves, J remain, my dear Sir, ver truly youra, 

. . HAMILTON. 


_ 16, Great King Street, Saturday Night, Sth April, 1698. - 


. Ma Grorar Comaz ro Sin WILLIAM HAL rom, Barr. à 


: _ ` Edinburgh, 8th April, 1828, ` 
My pear SIR, On my return to town last night, I found your 
note of 5th April, and, in answer, beg leave to inform you, that 
it. ie my intention to publish the correspondence as s .pamphy 
let, with the account of Dr Spurzheim’s lecture on the sisus, 
which appeared in the Scotsman of 2d February, and to which 
you altaded in one of your letters, without a word of comment. 

e conductors of the Phrenological Journal, however, I be- 
ljeve, intend to print the correspondence in that work, and to 
give a criticism upon it; but not a syllable of the commentary 
will be written by me. I presume they are not prevented by 
any rule, either of law, honour, or courtesy, from reviewing your 
correspondence in common with other works presented to the 
public on the subject of Phrenology. ‘ 

You speak of what you have done in simple equity “ by the 
c Phrenologists ;” and allude to what you call observations of 
mine on our former correspondence in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal. I regret to say, that I have not recognized that equity; 
for, in your correspondence both with Dr S. and me, you ase 
sumed the right both of beginning and ending, whereas equity 
allows the party called to the the last word. I consider 
myself as entitled to credit for having abstained from all cpm- 
mentary upon our correspondence of 1837, and it was your ap- 
peal to the public in the Caledonian Mercury, that infringed al} 
rules of propriety in discussing the whole propositions. submite 
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to the arbiters; while they were sctúally seeking evidence 
a then, with a View to a farmi decisian. ‘Tam,&. - | 
. ` ‘"@xonce Comps. 


. Sm WILLIAM Hamitton, Bant, TO Ma Geonen Consp. 


My pear Sre,—I am glad to hear that you mean to publish 
our correspondence without any. partial comment. I make no 
objection to any criticism on it in the Phrenological Journal. 
Such a criticism, however, I have a right to consider as per- 
mitted and sanctioned by you; and if I have occasion to deal. 
with it at all, I shall view it, as, to all intents, a production of 
your own, and shall accordingly thereby regulate my recipro- 
city towards you. . 
` Your other observations hardly merit a reply. Nothing pre- 
vented you and Dr Spurzheim from having « the last word,” 
but the consciousness that nothing was to be gained by con- 
tinuing the co mdence. Neither of you, however, were 
entitled to this; for my first letters to both, involved nothing 
controversial, and were simply the occasions which you and he 
seized in your answers, to commence, on your side, a discussion. 
I remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 


10, Great King Street, 20th April, 1828. 


W. HAMILTON. 


Mp Groner Comps To Sir WILLIAN HAuIL rox, Bart, 


Edinburgh, 10th April, 1828. 
My Dzar Srm,—I beg leave distinctly to disavow all responsi- 
bility for any remarks that may be made on your corrèspon - 
dence in the Phrenological Journal. I am not Editor of that 
work, and shall not write a word of criticism in it on that sub- 
ject; and if, after this intimation, you shall treat me as the 
author, I reserve liberty to myself to act as circumstances may 
then require. I have seen the individual who has undertaken’ 
the duty of reviewer, and he authorises me, after publication, 
to put you in possession of his name whenever you shall de- 
mand it, and he will then be ready to answer for whatever he 
may have written. Iam, &c. 
Gronor Conse. 


Sra WILLAAn Hawi rux, Ban. to Mn Guones Conse. 


My pear S12,—I shall most assuredly hold you responsible for 
every syllable that appears in the Phrenological Journal, rela- 
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tive td our cokrespondence. Wheri it sulted yotir conventinte, 
you held yourself out as Editor of that Journal; but the 
character of Editor is of no importance. No one will believe that 
any friend would comment on that correspondence if it were 
displeasing to you ; no one will believe that any article on this 
subject would be there inserted contrary to your interest, or 
wish, This you dare not deny. In these eireumstances, gr- 
mission ia identical with commission. - But this is not all. You 
acknowledge knowing already “the individual who has under. 
de taken the task of reviewer ;” and you will not disavow, that, 
through your agency, the yet unpublished correspondence has 
been placed in his hands for this purpose. You know the 
brocard, Qui facit per alium, facit per se. 

Tt is ludicrous to tell me that the name of the author shall 
be given up. It may be very agreeable for you to devolve the 
controversy on your understra ; if E would condescend to 
Fest satisfied with them. In this, however, you are mistaken, 
Though I have engaged in a discussion with you, the head of 
the school (and you have given me sufficient reason to feel 
ashamed of the dispute), it does not follow that I should stoo) 
to encounter every enfant perdu of the sect, who may not bl 
to employ a warfare which even his principal dare not dignify, 
with his approval. Much it would avail me to have th 
the author (perhaps also the writer of tlie precious articles in 
the Scotsman) given up! I could not submit to expose his 
misstatements, or to throw back his dirt; and if I could, 1 should 
be told, forsooth, that he must answer for himself, that you 
“ disavow all responsibility” for your ally. I therefore distinctly 
state, that I hold by you, and. by. you alone; and l. deem 
myself entitled to make the correspondence the text of a com- 
mentary on my part, if a single observation by way of criticiam 
is hazarded on it in the Journal, by any of your friends. 
shall endeavour to find à corner it in the “ Fictions e 


5 Tan W d chat your public f the o dence 
am 80; er publication of the 

by itself, as a pamphlet, ia alla phr ical ruse, A few copies; 
it is said, are thrown off in this form, the types which werd 


employed in printing the letters for the Journal; but aa a sufficient 
number are not printed separately to satisfy the demand, and 
as both pamphlet and Journal are to be published at the same 
time, if not about the same price, (the hlet, we know, hag 
been ready for nearly ten days), the circulation of the co 

ence, wiih the phresological gloss, will thus be almost exclusive- 
ly secured, and secured under the semblance even of impar- 
tiality. This, however, is altogether too shallow and too dis- 
honourable a stratagem to be credited: and I profess my own 
incredulity, as you declare thet ydu only biene the conduttors 
“ of the Phrenological Journal intend to print the correspond- 
“ente.” I£ the report were true, you must have KNOWN the 
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. 


Len, and the fect nr ve wan bunkabu posik, stih m 
YOUR OWN (0-OPRRATION; IP NOT BY YOWR-SINGLE act: I 
remain, my dear. Sir, yours very truly, 


16, Great King Street, 10th April, 1828. 


W. HAMILTON. 


Ma Guones Conas to Bir WiLLIAN Hamruron, Baar. 


. Edinburgh, 11th April, 1838. - 
My pear Sı, — This discussion may be briefly terminated. I 
repeat, that I shall not write a word of a commentary on your 
correspondence ; but I leave you at the most ample liberty to 
write on it whatever you please, and to follow your own discretion 
dn. regard to what you say of me. I shaH defend myself, 
if assailed, as circumstances may require; but I never depre- 
cated your attack. Farther, you.are.at perfect liberty to print 
as many copies of the correspondence without commentary 46 
-you please; as also to reprint it in any separate work, your 
- Fictions,” or any other, with your commentary appended tọ 
‘it; in short, just take your will of it; but do not attempt to 
‘intimidate me from doing what appears to myself proper. I 
am not bound, at my owp expense, to print such a number of 
‘copies as you may suppose necessary for circulation. It is ut- 
‘terly incorrect, that both pamphlet and Journal are to be pe 
lished at the same time; the former will be published ‘on 
Monday, the latter not till May ; and it is equally incorrect to 
say, that the pamphlet has been ready for nearly ten days; I 
revised the last proof of it only after my return the coun- 
try this week. y have ordered 250 cepies of the pamphlet to 
be thrown off for sale, and this, I think, is double the number 
the public will buy ; but if you think otherwise, I shall increage 
the impression to any amount, on your guaranteeing the ex- 
pense of whatever extra cppies you may desire. I say this in 
the belief that the types are still standing, and have sent notice 
that they may not be taken down, till you give farther orders, 
through me. ` . 

As to the other observations in your letter, I am restrained, 
‘by self-respect, from entering upon them, but protest against 
being held as admitting their propriety or justice. Iam, &c: - 
. : 7 . Grandk Comm. 


* 


Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr. 10 Mz Gronaz Conn, 


Mr prar Sin, May I request that the criticism on our corre- 
spondence, which, you tell me, is to ap in the ensuing Nun- 
ber of the Phrenological Journal, may be communicated to me 
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before publication, and that I may be permitted to accompany. 
it with's reply —1 am, my dear Sir, very oly pani, 
. HAMILTON. 
16, Great King Street, 12th April, 1828. 


This letter was laid before a meeting of the conductors of the Phrenological 
Journal, who agreed to communicate their critique to Sir William Hamilton 
before publication, and allow him to reply. It was their intention to present 
both in this Number 3 but this additional correspondence, and the length of 
Mons. Royer's letter, just received, about Mons. Vimont’s collection, and 
which requires immediate publication, compel them to postpone both till next 
Number, N 


Exrnaor FROM LETTER Dr SPURZHEIM To Mn GEORGE COMBE, 
Dated Glasgow, 19th April, 1828. 


I ax sorry for a mistake in my correspondence with Sir 
“William Hamilton, which I found on ing the printed pages. 
In my last letter inserted in the Caledonian Mercury, I trusted 
‘too much to my seelen, and said that, ing to him, 
the cerebellum has its full growth at three years. I ought to 
. have copied his words, as I did in my first letter in the Mercury 
see P. 9 of the 5 are, Sabie Ug my heart, 
‘that I was wrong in not copying his words, but his true propo- 
“sition is as untenable as the other. : $ 


ARTICLE X. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No Iv. ARTICLE I. 
~: GALL AND SPURZHEIM—PHRENOLOGY.” 


Tuns is a long, able, pungent, historical, and argumentative 
defence of Phrenology, in answer to Mr Jeffrey’s criticism 
in the Edinburgh Review, and proceeds from the pen of 
Richard Chenevix, Esq., of Paris. This gentleman, we have 
reason to believe, was the second British subject who em- 
braced the doctrines of Gall. In 1808, he heard the subject 
mentioned by Mr Ferguson of Raith, who was then in Paris, 
returning from Vienna. In 1808, he heard Dr Gall himself 
lecture, and was convinced by his facts, although his incom- 
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however, eten impérfect as they were, for having explodeth 
perception, memory, and imagination, as fundamental facul 
ties, and substituted the real powers in their place. On be- 
coming acquainted with the progress which Dr Spurzheim: 
had made in giving form and consistency to the seience, his: 
zeal was again warmed, and now he does not more firmly be- 
lieve, that sulphuric acid and barytes unite to form an in« 
soluble salt than he does that No 13, for instance, is the or- 
gen of Benevolence, making all due allowance for evidence, 
a part of which is moral, while all the other is physical. He 
is well known also as an able contributor to the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and we sincerely rejoice to see sa 
eloquent and , thoroughly-informed a ee Spent our 
cause. 

The article extends to 59 pages, and commences with a 
pretty full and very distinct history of the discovery and pro- 
gress of Phrenology. This is the most effectual means of 
exploding the unfounded assertion, a thousand times refuted 
and as often repeated, that it is a mere invention of the brains 
of its founders. Some sound and judicious remarks are next 
given on the distinctive contributions of Drs Gall and Spurs- 
heim to the science, and the Reviewer concludes with an 
acute analysis and eloquent refutation of Mr Jeffrey's criti- 
cism. The Foreign Quarterly has already obtained so exten- 
sive a circulation that extracts are superfluous. We can bear 
testimony to its wide diffusion in Edinburgh, and, in particu- 
Jar, to the fact, that the article now noticed has been most ex- 
tensively read, and produced a decided and highly-favourable 
impression. The Review arrived in this city at the time 
when Dr Spurzheim had concluded one course of lectures, 
and was half through with a second; and it was quite evident 
that his success, and the appearance of this defence in a work 
of such unquestionable importance, affected the nerves of the 
gentlemen of the old school, who have staked their philoso. 


phical reputation against Phrenology in a manner the very 


oppabite of agveesiile. . Their eee broke out:-in the fortin 
df ludicrous ‘anecdotes, distorted ‘facts, and affected contempt, 
loudly expressed, industviously circulated, and magnified in, 
thein transit from person to person, till frequently every linea 
ment of truth, if the stories ever posséssed any, had entirely” 
disappeared. - These efforts proved as vain as all chat pre- 
eeded them; and the effect of Mr Chenevix's exertions wil? 
remain as a permanent good after these ebullitjons shall have 
died away, which already they are rapidly doing. 

Tue article is disfigured by the pusillanimity of the editor, 
wh, conceiving himself not sufficiently protected by disavow~ 
ing it at the beginning and the end; has thrust i into every! 
sentence: in which the “ we” of editor occurs, the wort 


tu Pheenologists”): within parenthesis, se here printed. ane 


hope h pes is ready ashamed of the 5 8 3 
—.— 5 ty i 
NOTICES. l TRR 


De ‘Sevaman a Vier vu Eo nan. Dr 8 Spurzheim arrived 
in Edinburgh in the first wee a January, and left it about the 
middie of March. He dolivcrod a lar course of leetares on 
Phrenology, which was attended hy. 20) ladies and gentle 
he delivered also ate course on the anatomy, physiology, 
‘and pathology of the brain, to 80 medical — of whom 

four-fifths were students. By. solickatign, he repeated his po. 
ular lectures, and the second course was attended: ‘by. "above 20 40 
Tadies and 3 He. was received with the highest re: 
Spect, and listened to with the deepest interest. “His great ta- 
pan eutensive infarmition;and upright and ssnighie sentiments, 

garried conviction to every mind capable of recognising: 
lities, that Dr Spurzheim’s character and attainments were diame- 
‘theally tothe representations of-them so and sò 
able eee By She Brith pene. A gress.differerice 
“was observable between the manner in which his audience listened 
to his lectures in 1817 and 1828. On the former occasion the au- 
thority of the Edinburgh Review was and a smile of 
jngredubit sat on the eountenances of many of his hegrers: as 
their fixed i impression ; they were on the watch for something 
Tao „ and were disappointed rather than gratified by the 
his demonstrations and-soundness of his arguments. In 
9 
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1088, his auditors yielded and cordially to the impsessiots 
of his talenta; they listened the moet profound attention 
and sincere respect j they felt his power to enlighten and in- 
struct them, and, in consequence, opened their minds to receive 
positive ideas, and were richly rewarded for doing so. The 
previous preparation, which many of them had ved by be- 
coming partially acquainted with Phrenology, also enabled them 
to prallt more by Dr Spursheim’s teaching, for his mind and 
manner are calculated to excite and carry forward those who 
have already the threshold fally more than to communti« 
cate the si elementary ideas. Dr Spurzheim was equally 
successful in his lectures to the medical students. He succeeded 
in convincing them of a fact, which, in general, they are too 
apt to forget, viz. the general ignorance of Physiologists of the 
uses of the different parts of the brain, of the real structure of 
that organ, and of the nature and causes of insanity. His dis- 
sections were minute and most sedulously demonstrated. He 
seid, that he did not pretend to convince his anditors that 
Phrenol is true that they must go to nature, and learn its 
truth by observation, — but that he hoped he had shown enough 
to them, that it was of the very highest importance to 
the i on, and that no r which they could 
bestow on its investigation would go unrewarded. The effect 
of these lectures was to disabuse the students of the misrepresens 
tations about Dr Spursheim and his doctrines, dealt out to them 
every season by some of their teachers, and to enable them to judge 
for ves of the truth as well as dignity of the attacks which 
continue to be made, ex cathedra, on P 

gists, and also to enable them to prosecute the science for their 
own satisfaction. 


During Dr heim’s residence in Edin „Mr Law. 
rence Macdonald, sculptor, modelled an admirable of him, 
which combines the most perfect likeness, with the majesty end 

of an antique. This bust is by far the best which we 
Fave en of Dr S.; his mind is poursrayed in it in all its 
the ener, of Dr 8. who desire to posees a prese of 

e admirers o „ who to possess a: representation 
him, to procure casts, which we understand cost only three 
guiness ‘each. 


Gaascow.—De im was requested, requisie 
tion, ta lecture in G „ and has just in that city 
a course, attended by 250 ladies and geritlemen, and & 


course, attended by 60 medical ers and 
other individuals, to the great entisfeetion those who have 


Both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, Dr Spurzheim, and Mrs 
Vou. V.—No XVII. ' L 
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Spursheini, who acoompanied him, bave been reveived in pri- 
vate society in the most cordial and attentive manner by persons 
of the first respectability in these cities; and both have left a 
deep impression of their individual worth on those who enjoyed 
the honour of their acquaintance. Mrs Spurzheim is a lady 
worthy of such a husband, and it is difficult to say more in her 


ae 4 
MWe understand that Dr Spurzheim received invitations. to 
lecture in the Bath Institution and in Belfast this year, which 
he was obliged to decline on account of other engagements.. 


MaxonksTRR. We learn by the newspapers, that Dr Hol- 
land has delivered a course of lectures on Phrenology at the 
Mechanics’ Institution in Manchester, which, from the printed 
reports, appear to have been able, interesting, and attended “by 
“a highly-respectable and numerous audience of ladies and 
s gentlemen 15 


VoerL and HoreLann on Phrenology.—In Number. XV. of 
the Journal, p. 47l, we noticed favourable testimonies from 
these German authors in favour of Phrenology, and stated both 


119, printed at Berlin in 1805. 


Mr Combe has an essay “ on the Constitution of Man, and 
“ its Relation to External Objects,” in the press, which will be 
published in July. a f O REA 
* COPENBAGEN.—Dr Otto proceeds with increased vigour and 
success in the diffusion of Phrenology.. His i 
Journal continues to be published quarterly, and, from tlie table 
of contente, we perceive that it communicates much valuable 
information on the seience. We have received a recent Number, 
„%%% We 
regret that our want of knowledge of Danish prevents us from 
enriching our with translations of the original articles of 
Dr Otto and his coadjutors. 


Toour Reapgens.—The engagements of the leading conductors 
of the Phrenological Journal during Dr Spurzheim’s residence in 
Edinburgh, it impossible to send this Number to the 
poio at e proper nme and, after his departure, the corres 
spondence with Sir William Hamilton was unexpectedly renewed, 
and caused considerable delay in waiting for its termination. We 
offer these apologies for want of punctuality in the present in- 
stance. We already possess materials for the next Number, 
and it will positively be published in August. 


lst May, 1828. 


EXTRA LIMITES: | 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CONDUCTORS OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON, BABT. ; . . ` 

Tun Conductors of the Phrenological Journal present compli- 

ments to Sir William Hamilton, and beg leave to inform him, 

that, at a meeting called expressly for the purpose. of. consider- 
ing and deciding on a request, stated in his note to Mr Combe, 
of date 12th instant, regarding his making, in that Journal, a re- 
y to, or commentary on, the correspondence between him and 
T Spurzheim and Mr Combe, they came to the resolution of 
granting it, on condition of Sir William’s paying the expense 
necessarily to be iziturred in printing, if inserted in the 
i Number. They require this on the ground of that 

Number being already full, and such reply or commentary con- 

stituting extra matter. But should Sir Wiliam , they are 

willing, at their own cost, to give what he may think necessary 
in the eueceeding Number. ey make these offers solely be- 
cause of the peculiar circumstances of the case, and with the 
understanding, that the permission will be deemed. by Sir Wil- 
liam, as it is by them, a concession and departure from the prin- 
ciples of eondact usually adopted and recognized in literary 
. . Edinburgh, 16th April, 1088, - 

Sir William Hamilton, Bart., qc. G G. oc 


Sın WILLIAM Hami.ton presents compliments to the Conduct- 
ors of the Phrenological Journal, and begs leave to observe, 
that they completely reverse the purport of his note to Mr 
Combe, in saying that it was regarding his (Sir W. s) makin 
* in that Journal a reply to, or commentary on, the co - 
“ ence between him and Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe.” He 
stated then, as distinctly as he does now, that he only requested 
to be allowed to accompany with a 27 the criticism or review 
correspondence on the of the Phrenologists, which, 
he was informed by Mr Combe, was to appear along with the 
letters in the ensuing number of the Journal. If the corre- 
dence were to be printed, as he thinks it ought, without 
Obeervation or comment by either party, in that case Sir W. would 
never have dreamt of writing any remarks, or, where he could 
prevent it, of allowing any remarks to be written on what he 
as a closed pleading ; far less would he have been so 
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absurd as to request their insertion in the Phrenological Journal. 
Sir W. is ready to pay whatever expense the publication of a 
rejoinder to the new pleading by Mr Combe's friend may oc- 
casion. This will not be written by himself. At the same time, 
he cannot view, and would not choose to accept, the insertion 
of that reply as a favour. In vo far as the Phrenological Jour- 
nal professes to give a full and impartial report of the evidence 
for and against the doctrine, it affords Sir W. a title (and, in 
the circumstances of the case, the strongest title,) to put its pro- 
fessions to the test ; but it is only in as much as it thus incurs 
a general obligation, that he would presume to prefer a request te 
itə conductors. 
10, Great King Street, 15th April, 1928. 


request regarding his making in that Journal a to A come 
mentary on the correspondence between him and Dr Spuraheim 


ing to the press of other matter, they are obliged to 
the commentary till their next N umber, in which they will in- 
sert Sir William’s reply. ` 

Edinburgh, 31st April, 1828. 


asais 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
No XVIII. 


ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ELOQUENCE. 


(Read to the Phrenological Society by Mr Simpson.) 


Principat Campbell, in his work on the Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, which has long been and still is a standard guide, 
defines eloquence in its greatest latitude, “ that art or talent 
„ by which discourse is adapted to its end;“ and quotes 
Quintilian, “ dicere secundum virtutem orationis ;—Scientia 
c bene dicendi.” Dr Campbell admits that his definition is 
much more comprehensive than the common acceptation of the 
term eloquence, but, nevertheless, adopts it for two reasons; 
Ist, It is best adapted to the subject of his essays (scarcely 
a test of the absolute correctness of a definition); and, 2dly, 
It corresponds with Cicero’s notion of a perfect orator, 
s qui dicendo, animos audientium et docet, et delectat, et per- 
c movet.” It is plain that Cicero does not warrant Dr 
Campbell's very extensive definition; for many a discourse is 
perfectly adapted to its end which neither instructs, nor de- 
lights, nor strongly moves. Cicero, however, calls that an 
eloquent discourse which, at one and the same time, does all 
the three; and, as will appear in the sequel, the Roman is 
more phrenological in his definition than the Scottish rhe- 

Dr Blair adopts substantially Campbell's extensive de- 

Vor. V.—No XVIII. 1 
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finition. “ To be eloquent is to speak to the purpose ;” 
and “ eloquence is the art of speaking in such a manner as 
cc to attain the end for which we speak.” This elegant rhe- 
torician, however, soon limits his definition, which, he says, 
„ comprehends all the different kinds of eloquence, whe 

“ calculated to instruct, to persuade, or to please. But as the 
“ most important subject of discourse is action, the power of 
“ eloquence chiefly appears when it is employed to influence 
conduct and persuade to action. As it is principally with re- 
“ ference to this end that it becomes the object of art, eloquence 
“ may, under this view of it, be defined, the art of persuasion.” 


Eloquence, etymologically interpreted, is speaking out ; 
in other words, raising the voice to harangue a multitude ; 
and this its original characteristic has, by the figure of 
speech senecdoché, continued to give it a name, whatever de- 
gree of . image; sentiment, and thought,” beyond what be- 
longs to common discourse, from the howling appeal of the 
savage, through all the stages of reasoning and rhetoric, up 
to the impassioned yet clear and logical speech of the orator 
of civilization, is therein comprehended. But the name elo- 
quence has been yet farther extended ; it has been borrowed 
to distinguish a mode of composition and expression where 
there is neither haranguing nor speaking out; namely, that 
effusion of imagery and sentiment with which the poet ex- 
alte and enriches even his prose, and to which no orator ever 
reaches who is not a poet. Song,” says one of the masters, 
“ is but the eloquence of truth; truth to nature, in the 
widest, the most eloquent sense of that high term. 

But the question recurs, What is eloquence in itself—it 
matters not whether written or spoken, said or sung,—as 
distinguished from all other kinds of discourse, each kind 
presumed fitted to its ownend? The grand advantage pos- 
sessed by a phrenological over every other test of the sound- 
hess of a theory on any point of anthropology, consists in its 
instant appeal to the primitive faculties of the human miad, 
to which faculties the whole ‘of nature bears a definite and 
easily-observed relation. It is for want of such a guide that 
the theories, even of the most venerated leaders of the old 
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school, vanish in vague generalities. When Campbell says 
that eloquence is either . instructive, imaginative, pathetic, 
or vehement; tending “ to enlighten the understanding, 
please the imagination, move the passions, or influence 
“the will;“ when Blair writes, that eloquence “ either 
“ instructs, pleases, or persuades,” which is a translation of 
Ciceros ( docet et delectat et permovet,” but with the. dis- 
junction instead of the conjunction, the reader who thinks 
phrenologically is left quite unsatisfied. He derives no 
definite idea from Campbells enumeration; and on the 
strength of the phrenological fact, that every faculty of the. 
mind is pleased in its own exercise, he is forced to reject 
Blair's distinction between teaching and pleasing as neces- 
sarily different things; for they are often most closely con-. 
nected. Cicero avoids this error by using the cenjunction ; 
but even Cicero's view is indefinite. The Phrenologist in- 
quires, What is it to be instructed, to be pleased, or to be 
persuaded ? It is to have certain of our primitive faculties 
in a certain way affected or excited; and a great step will 
be gained when, dismissing such generalities as. instruction, 
pleasure, and persuasion, we can say definitely, that elo- 
quence is speech which is ultimately addressed to and excites 
Certain of our primitive faculties in a certain way. 

. The faculties being all comprehended in the two classes 
of the intellect and the feelings, eloquence must be addressed 
to faculties in both or either of these classes. There seems 
no difficulty in now seeing our way. No one who has listen- 
ed to true eloquence, or seen its effect on others, can for a 
moment doubt that it rouses Feeling; and that speech which 
falls short of this effect is not eloquence, whatever may be 
its distinctive character and merits. But speech which does 
fall short of exciting any of the feelings must, nevertheless, of 
necessity put into greater or less activity the intellect of the 
hearer ; in other words, furnish him with ideas, or add to 
his knowledge, and there stop. A prelection on the facts 
and phenomena of an inductive science, however it may de- 
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light the knowing faculties, is both delivered and heard 
with all the tranquillity of the intellect, and rouses nothing 
that can be called feeling. The same is true of logical 
deduction and mathematical reasoning addressed to yet 
higher intellectual faculties, the reflecting; these also are 
listened to without the least admixture of feeling. What 
then, it may be asked, is the use to the orator of the 
intellectual faculties of his hearers? I would answer, of 
such use, that he would speak in vain if his hearers had ne 
intellectual faculties; but so he would if they had no sense 
of hearing; without the ears and without the intellect as the 
channels, the speaker could not reach the feelings. He 
must furnish ideas to rouse the feelings; but as the feelings 
do not form ideas, but merely and blindly feel, the speaker 
must approach them through the channel of the intellect. 
Now this is a distinction which Phrenology alone clearly points 
out, and which removes the difficulty under. which the rbe- 
toricians of the old school labour. They make no distinc- 
tion between addressing the intellect ultimately, and ad- 
dressing the intellect as a medium of excitement of the 
feelings. When they speak of addressing what they vaguely 
eall the passions, there is nothing in their words, nor in 
those of the metaphysicians on whose theories they found, 
to indicate that they even suspected that the passions 
must be addressed through the medium of the intellectual 
faculties. It is therefore they hold, and hold erroneously, 
that one species of eloquence does no more than instruct. 
They mistake the address to the intellect as a channel to the 
feelings, for an address to the intellect as the ultimate ob- 
ject of the address, and conclude that there is an eloquence 
which instructs the intellect, and goes no farther. When- 
ever it does so, we may rely upon it, it possesses not one 
quality of eloquence. I by no means deny, that a discourse 
ultimately addressed to the intellect may have its own pecu- 
liar beauties of the highest order; I only contend, that these 
are something different from eloquence. It has been well 
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mid of Euclid's demonstrations, that in more, or fewer, or 
other words, or words otherwise disposed, they could not 
have been so well expressed. Such composition pleases, but 
it pleases intellectually, and moves no feeling. It has like- 
wise been said of Playfair's mathematical expositions, that 
there is in them an exquisite adaptation to their purpose, 
which has induced some to call them eloquent. They give 
intellectual Pleasure, but they stir not a single feeling; and 
therefore it is to misapply a term meant for another thing, 
to call them eloquent.® 

If it be essential to eloquence to move the feelings of the 
hearer, it is no less essential that the same feelings should 
be active in the speaker, and be manifested by every means 
of manifestation. “ Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
cc ipsi tibi.” 

If we have now arrived at a distinctive idea of that thing 
called Eloquence, its definition follows naturally; namely, 
speech, prompted by one or more of the affective faculties 
or feelings in vivid activity in the speaker, calculated to ex- 
cite to vivid activity the same feelings in the hearers. Ci- 
cero with much propriety uses the word permovere. As- 
suming, then, that the affective faculties are both the sources 
and the objects of eloquence, it obviously follows, that elo- 
quence must exhibit varieties of character corresponding not 
only to the number of these faculties, but to their greatly 
more numerous combinations. It were in vain to follow out 
the inquiry so minutely; and it is needless, inasmuch as a 
twofold division of eloquence, corresponding to the twofold 
division of the feelings into the propensities and the senti- 
ments, will suit our present purpose. One lieense only I 


© An ingenious friend has suggested, that such admimbly-adapted discourses 
delight Ideality, which feels the exquisite and perfect. If they owe their 
beauty to thie feeling, then, on the present theory, they are so far eloquent. 

I am? rather inclined, however, to think, that the intellectually exquisite pleases 
the intellectual faculties only, and that it is rather to extend the function of 
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shall use, and include ìn the class of the eloquence of the 
propensities the lower and selfish serti ments of Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation ; a liberty this rather with phren- 
ological classification than with experience ; for these senti- 
ments are, de facto, very close companions of the propensities, 
and never fail to characterize the lower species of eloquence. 
The propensities chiefly addressed by eloquence are Ama- 
tiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness. 
The eloquence of the sentiments comes from and is directed 
to Benevolence, Justice, Hope, Veneration, Ideality, and 
Wonder.  Cautiousness and Firmness have a bicratic cha- 
racter, and may be found acting along with the propensities 
or with the sentinients, according to circumstances. 

As Phrenology has established an ascending scale of dig- 
nity from the lowest propensities to the highest sentiments, 
we are at once furnished with a coincident meter to estimate 
the rank of the eloquence which springs from and is ad- 
dressed to particular feelings. We are presented with a cri- 
tical gauge by which we can determine, a priori, the kinds 
of elaquence which would respectively move savages, barba- 
rians, civilized men of antiquity, and civilized men of modern 
times ; for it is established phrenological doctrine, that these 
respective grades of advancement of human society, are terms 
convertible into others that express the corresponding de- 
gree of prevalence, ina given community, of the propensities 
or the sentiments. The propensities preponderating, we 
have barbarism; the sentiments, civilization. A speaker 
cannot manifest feelings which he himself very weakly or 
scarcely at all experiences; and it is equally plain, that an 
audience cannot be moved unless feelings are addressed 
which they possess: and this is true not only with regard to 
different nations and different ages, but with regard to differ- 
ent classes of the same people. Witness the different cha- 
racter of speeches uttered on the same day in St Stephen's 
Chapel and in Palace-yard. It is accordingly true, that we 
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do find the character of the eloquence of any tribe or nation 
precisely commensurate with its degree of civilization. We 
are in possession of specimens of savage eloquence—of bare 
barous eloquence-—of ancient eloquence—-and of modern elo. 
quence, and I shall now proceed to compare them. 

1. The eloquence of the savage addresses exclusively the 
propensities; and, applying the simplest and most palpable 
facts as the exciting cause, reaches the propensities by no 
higher intellectual medium than Individuality. In the very 
minute account of the Tonga Islands, given by Mariner, 
who was long resident there, we have several of the speeches 
of their warlike chief, Finou, and others of the natives. The 
chief of Vavaoo is assassinated with the connivance of Fi- 
nou, and as he lay dead, a young warrior, who believed his 
father had been killed by a conspiracy of the deceased's, 
rushed forward, and striking the body several times, thus 
apostrophized it The time of vengeance is come! thou 


# hast been long enough the chief of Vavaoo, living in ease and 
* luxury; thou murderer of my father! I would have declared 
“ my mind long ago if I could have depended on others; not 
* that I feared death by making thee my enemy, but the ven- 
< geance of my chief, Toobo Toa, was first to be satisfied ; and 
“ it is a duty I owe the spirit of my father to preserve my life 
ee as long as possible, that I might have the satisfaction to see 
< thee thus lie dead.” He then repeated his blows several times. 


Savage Veneration and Adhesiveness mark this picture ; but 
Self-esteem and Destructiveness form its strongest lights. 
Counter-revenge, of course, animates the harangue of the 
adopted son of the fallen chief, which is also given. Ven- 
geance for the same murder calls forth a female orator, who 
taunts the men with their hesitation. We need not ex- 
tract it. 

2. The barbarian grade shows little or no improvement in 
moral feeling. The speech of Adherbal the Numidian, the 
brother of Hiempsal, who was murdered by Jugurtha, is 
preserved by Sallust; and is stated by that historian to have 
been poured forth to the Roman senate, to move them to 
assist him to revenge his brother's death, and dethrone the 
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usurper. It is an effusion of unqualified ferocity and selfish- 
ness. After inveighing against Jugurtha with every epi- 
thet of vituperation, and painting his own wrongs as an exiled 
prince, with, of course, a full detail of his brother’s gory 
wounds and bloody shroud, he thus concludes :—* So far 

“ from having it in my power to revenge his death, I am not 

“ master of the means of securing my own life; so far from 
* ar in a condition to piged. my kingdom from the violence 
of the usurper, am obli toa or foreign protection 
for my own person. ers! Senators of of Rome I the arbi- 
“ ters of the world ! to you I fly for refuge from the murderous 
* fury of J agurtha. By your affection for your children, by 
“ your love your country, by your own virtues, by the 
“ majesty of the Roman commonwealth, by all that is sacred, 

all that is den to to you, deliver a ’ wretched rince from 
“ undeserved, unprovoked injury, and save the Kinga 
« Numidia, which is your own property, from being the prey of 
* violence, usurpation, and cruelty.” This concluding adjura- 
tion was well suited to the Roman senate, and we all know 
the result; but it is evident, that in no part of it, with the 
exception of one allusion to veneration, such as it was among 
the Romans, does the orator address a feeling of higher rank 
than the propensities and lower sentiments. The touch was 
skilfully added to the picture that Numidia was the Roman's 
own property; but, above every other part of the adjura- 
tion, that touch degrades at once the speech, the speaker, 
and the audience. 

Livy has preserved, or composed, i it matters not which for 
our purpose, the speech of the elder Brutus over the dead 
body of Lucretia. This ferocious effusion is too wel] known 
to require to be quoted here. 

3. The third stage of eloquence is found in that degree of 
civilization at which the Greeks and Romans arrived ; name- 
ly, a high attainment of knowledge and advance in reflective 
culture; but still allied with a decided predominance of the 
animal propensities and lower sentiments. Perhaps there 
is no better test of the true level of character of those impos- 
ing communities, than is afforded by the kind of eloquence 
which suited them, respectively. That level if comprised in 
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a word. They had advanced in Intellect, but stood still in 
Sentiment; they equalled the most accomplished moderns in 
philosophical acumen and didactic power, while they were 
but a little beyond the Tonga islanders in practical morality. 

In the age of Pericles, the Athenians are held, by a sort, 
of habit of opinion, to have been a highly-refined and civi- 
lized people; but assuredly they were not civilized in moral 
feeling. Thucydides has preserved an oration spoken by 
Pericles, at the public funeral of the first Athenians who fell 
in the Peloponnesian war; which lengthened and useless, 
bloodshed lies mainly at that orator’s own door. After ex- 
pressing a fear, not unfounded, that the strangers present 
might not assent to his high eulogies on his own countrymen, 
the orator, this hazard notwithstanding, launches out into 
the most extravagant praises of the Athenian bravery, of the 
Athenian government; borrowed by other states, but origi- 
nal at Athens, the grandeur of Athens, the elegant luxury of 
Athens, the splendid beneficence of Athens, the accomplish- 
ments of all Athenians—“ I shall sum up what yet remains 
“ by only adding, that our Athens, in general, is the school of 
Greece; and that every single Athenian among us is excel- 
* lently formed, by his pe ualifications, for all the various 
* scenes of active life, acting with a most graceful demeanour.” 
Then follows an effusion of ultra-extravagant exaltation of 
Athenian prowess and power. It needs no great phrenolo. 
gical skill to perceive that such dull nationality evinces no- 
thing more than the activity to abuse of the inferior senti- 
ments of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. Then fol- 
lows, as may be expected, an eulogy on those who died va- 
liantly for such a country. They have various merits, but 
* one passion there was in their minds much stronger than these, 
“ the desire of ance on their enemies. Regarding this as 
de the most honourable prize of dangers, they boldly rushed to- 
„ wards the mark to seek revenge, and then to satisfy those se- 
e condary passions.”* . 


© These, and the subsequent extracts from ancient orators, are taken from 
Leland’s translations. - 
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Such was the sum of Grecian virtue in the age of Pericles ; 
and it never reached higher. When we coatemplate the 
war, too, in which the heroes died, we find it one sougut for 
and inflamed by Athens; carried on by her with injustice, 
cruelty, and pride; and ending in the most lamentable hu- 
miliation that ever visited such outrages on moral sentiment. 
The other orators of Greece, for they were a numerous cor- 
poration, sounded the same notes, all addressed to the war- 
making faculties; and it is curious that it was always an 
article in the demands of a successful enemy, that the orators 
should be delivered up to them ; a proof that they were most 
justly considered as the grand exciters of the warlike propen- 
sities in so exciteable a people as the Athenians. It were 
tedious to cite examples from other remains which have de- 
scended to our time, but we cannot omit Demosthenes, who 
affords a specimen of the eloquence of Greece about a 
century after Pericles harangued, cheated, and ruined the 
Athenians. The speeches against Philip are manifestations 
of the highest intellectual power. They are models of poli- 
tical wisdom and just reasoning, with a fertility of resource 
for his country that must have greatly strengthened his rea- 
sonings, and his appeals to the reigning passions of his au- 
dience. With the intellectual merit of his orations we of 
course have nothing to do, farther than in so far as it cone 
firms the position, that a people who are highly enlightened 
intellectually, may still be low in moral civilization. These 
ablereasonings, which come through the channel of thereflect- 
ing faculties, attempt no higher region of the Athenian head 
than Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, and Self-esteem. 
They frequently stoop much lower, to Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness ; but they never 
rise higher. When, therefore, O my countrymen! when 


ec will you exert your vigour? When roused by some event? 
et When forced by some necessity ? What then are we to think 
“of our present condition? To freemen, the disgrace attending 
te our misconduct is, in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. 
“ Or say, is it your sole ambition to wander through the public 
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« places, each inquiring of che other What new advices?’ Can 
“ any thing be more new than that a man of Macedon shall con- 
er quer the Athenians, and give Jaw to Greece? ‘Is Philip 
« dead? Ne, but he is sick.” How are you concerned in these 
ee rumours? Suppose that he should meet some fatal stroke, 
“ you would soon raise up another Philip, if your interests are 
thus disregarded.” After showing, in many powerful ways, 


that the Athenians themselves were the cause of Philip's suc- 
cess, and again reproaching his countrymen for believing in 
idle rumours, instead of acting promptly and vigorously, he 
says, “ Let us disregard these rumours; let us be persuaded of 


e this, that he is our „ that he hath spoiled us of our do- 
“ minions, that we have long been subject to his insolence ; 
* that whatever we expected to be done for us by others hath 
* proved against us; that all the resource left us is in ourselves; 
cc that if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, we ma; 
cc be forced to engage here. Let us be persuaded of this, 

ce then shall we be freed from these idle tales. For we need not 
* be solicitous to know what events will happen; we may as- 
* eure ourselves that nothing good can unless you grant 
“the due attention to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
e Athenians.” In these short quotations, we may say is com- 


prised the germ of all the Philippics. It is amplified in va- 
rious ways, and presented in many forms, and with the ad- 
vantage of admirable logic ; but the insult to the Athenian 
name is the head and front of Philip’s offending, and is 
protruded at every point to the eyes of the multitude. It 
is impossible to conceive a more powerful appeal to Self- 
esteem, put in words, and, to give it more exquisite point, 
concentrated in one word, than “ that a Macedonian—a bar- 
te barian should subdue Athens!” Athens, of whose esti- 
mate of herself the oration of Pericles may serve to convey 
some idea. No orator ever included more in a single ex- 
pression than Demosthenes. ‘ You would raise up another 
Philip,“ might be dilated into several sentences, but with 
what a loss of force and effect ! 

We shall search the orations of Demosthenes in vain for 
higher morality than we bave now alleged to belong to them ; 
therefore the high estimation in which they have been held 
for above 2000 years must be looked for in some other 
qualities. On these all critics are agreed. He was, if pos- 
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sible, a more consummate pleader than even Cicero; his 
style had a kind of magic and music peculiar to itself, 
even in the impressive and sonorous Greek, quite beyond 
the power of translation or description. Even when he 
bad not the best side of the question, his powers of rhe» 
torical deception were unrivalled; his delusive reasoning, 
when employed, was not detected till it had already pro- 
duced its effect; by means of subtle insinuation, he steered 
clear of committing himself by assertion; and he could 
put a meaning into silence itself more powerful than 
words could convey. Quintilian says of him, that he had 
a power of arraying his subject in majestic terror which 
alarmed and electrified, without stooping to aggravate, still 
less to exaggerate. The most prepossessed against the inso- 
lence and tyranny of Athens are hurried along as they read 
in the original Greek a speech of Demosthenes against the 
presumptuous barbarian of Macedon ; and share, even at this 
day, that jealousy, disdain, and impatience for action, with 
which the orator filled the bosoms of the Athenian multitude. 
Quintilian and Cicero are rivals in the eloquence with which 
they even describe the powers of Demosthenes; and the mo- 
derns have written volumes on that gifted being. But I will 
venture to say, that in all their pages that vital truth re- 
mains undiscovered,—at least it is unnoticed, that the 
morality of his orations is not exalted, and that all the 
witchery of this syren of eloquence—as his rival Eschines 
called him from the melody of his language—was thrown 
away upon the baser passions of human nature. We do not 
require to take part in the controversy about his honesty, 
his gold cup from Harpalus, his alleged bribes from Persia, 
or his cowardice at Cheronea. Admitting his good faith, 
his eloquence would still want the essential element of ora- 
torical supremacy, namely, an appeal to the moral sentiments. 

We come now to Cicero, and in his eloquence we shall 
find the same excellencies and the same essential defect, a 
defect which atamps his rank in the scale of eloquence with 
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that of Demosthenes, no higher than intellectually civilized 

barbarism. The moral sentiments in their purity and su- 

premacy are not found in Cicero; and even if they had 

influenced himself, they would not have commanded the 
sympathy of the Romans. It has often been remarked, 

that Cicero's orations are more agreeable to read than those 
of Demosthenes. This proceeds from their being higher ef- 
forts of literature, embracing a greater variety of subjects, 

and having a richer apparel of rhetorical ornament; but it 
is generally held that Demosthenes must have produced the 
most powerful effect on his audience. It is plain that it is loss 
of time to compare these two orators, or to decide their pre- 
eminence, when each was pre-eminent in hisown way. The 
Greek was close, clear, terse, rapid, simple, majestic. The 
Roman was copious, correct, ornate, magnificent. The 
Greek carried the citadel by storm. The Roman took it 
after a regular and most beautifully-conducted siege. The 
pleading of the latter for Milo is one of the most perfect 
structures of circumstantial evidence which has in any age 
been addressed to a judge’s ear. The chain, not only strong 
but bright in every link, whereby he proves Clodius the in- 
tended murderer, and Milo the brave self-defender, gives 
evidence of intellectual accomplishment of the highest order; 
while, as he goes along, he artfully touches the pride and 
vanity of the Romans, and directs their hatred against Clo- 
dius. Pompey he flatters, and with great effect interprets 
the guards that were meant to overawe him into his in- 
tended and efficient protectors. But he speaks not to higher 
feeling; and when, in his peroration, he cannot avoid an ap- 
peal to benevolence and justice, which he observes bathed 
every face in tears except that of the heroic disinterested 
Milo, there is an artifice, a getting-up, a scenic character 
about it, which speaks too plainly against the easy every-day 
excitement of these high feelings which we should find in the 
breasts of a more moral people. By the immortal gods, I 
‘© wish, (pardon me, O my country! if what I shall say for 
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* Milo shall appear impiety to thee,) I wish that Clodius not 
“ only lived, but were prætor, consul, dictator, rather than be 
tc witness to a scene like this. How brave a man is that, and 
cc how worthy of being preserved by you! By no means, he 
“ cries; the ruffian had the punishment he deserved, and let me, 
«if it must be so, suffer the punishment I have sot deserved. 
s Shall this man, then, who was born to save his country, die 
“c any where but in his country? Shall he not at least diem the 
“ service of his country? Will you retain the memorials of his 
* gallant soul, and deny his body a grave in Italy? Who will 
* give his voice for banishing from this city, him whom every city 
“ on earth would be proud to receive within ite walls? “pry 
* the country that shall receive him ! Ungrateful this if it s 

ce banish him! Wretched if it shall lose him! But I must con- 
“ clude; my tears will not allow me to proceed, and Milo for- 
e bids tears to be employed in his defence. You, his judges, I 
* beseech and adjure, that in your decision you woul to 
“ actas you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justice, your 
ce fidelity will more especi y be approved of by him, who, in 
* his choice of judges, has raised to the bench the bravest, the 
ce wiseat and the best of men.” ' 

Nevertheless Milo was banished. Pompey’s guards spoke 
Pompey’s will in another sort of eloquence; apd this skilful 
and brilliant appeal,—in which, although there is both 
fear and flattery, there is some right feeling, although much 
Secretiveness, yet some justice and mercy,—found no jus- 
tice, no fortitude, no fidelity, in the already enslaved Forum 
of Rome. 

Cicero’s accusation of Verres, who had been Proconsul of 
Sicily, a monster of injustice and cruelty, who might chal- 
lenge comparison with the choicest, either in republican or 
imperial Rome, is throughout, as it could only be, a torrent 
of accusations, details of enormities, with their clear proofs, 
and loud, and indignant, and destructive cries for punish- 
ment. The climax is, however, topped with an appeal to 
Roman Self-esteem, even in such a case as this. Gavius Co. 
sanus had: been bound, scourged with rods, and crucified, 
merely for asserting his privilege of Roman citizenship. 
This is sufficiently shocking; but Cicero’s chief horror is, 
that Cosanus was a Roman citizen !:“ O liberty! O sound once 
music to a Roman ear! O sacred privileges of Roman citizen- 
“ ship! once sacred! now trampled upon ! Is it come to this? 
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“ Shall an inferior magistrate, who holds his power from the 
“ Roman people, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture 
“ with hot irons, and at last put to the infamous death of the 
„ cross, a Roman citizen! Shall neither the cries of innocence 
. commonwealth, sor she fear ofthe justice 
* of his country, restrain the wanton cruelty of a monster, who, 
in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and 
“ sets mankind at defiance?” 

May not the thunder of Cicero, and the example of Ver- 
res, have increased, all over the empire, that dread of scourge 
ing, or even binding a Roman citizen, which alarmed the 
chief captain who had bound St Paul, in ignorance of his 
privilege. 

The storm from Cicero's lips which burst upon the head of 
Catiline, when he impudently entered the Senate, in the be- 
lief that he was yet undetected, has, as a storm, certainly no 
equal in the history of oratory. In a harangue reproaching 
a wretch like Catiline, there can scarcely be a nook where 
the higher sentiments can find shelter. The eloquence of 
high feeling would as little have suited Cicero's overwhelming 
denouncement of such a criminal, as it would in our day suit 
Bow Street and the Old Beiley. It is needless therefore to 
swell this paper, which threatens to be so long, with specimens 
from that unmitigated roll of thunder, which, while it car- 
ried the propensities, the whole animal brain, to fever and 
phrenzy, broke on a lower region than the seat of mercy, 
piety, poetry, and hope; like the war of clouds we have 
seen midway below, when we have reached the clear and 
serene region of the mountain’s summit. 

Cicero spent his exile in Greece (for which of their be- 
nefactors did not the true barbarians of Rome, as well as of 
Greece, capriciously exile, and sometimes as capriciously 
restore?) in studying the various systems of Greek philoso- 
phy. He came back warm from the Porch, a professed, if 
not a real Stoic. Indeed, where is the example of any of 
these vague and impracticable theories really influencing 
a single Greek or Roman to a course of conduct which 
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the higher sentiments would approve? The leaven of that 
mixture of benevolence and pride, the Stoic philosophy, it 
has been observed, tended to refine his writings more than 
his speeches. Had he addressed Stoics in the Senate, the 
Forum, or the Campus Martius, his speeches would not have 
been suited to his audience. But it is just because the vo- 
luptuous, selfish, and cruel Romans had no sympathy with 
the human sentiments, that he found himself constrained to 
Timit his address to the reigning inferior feelings. Even when 
he appeals to justice, to generosity, to compassion, as he did 
for his old preceptor, the poet Archias, the offering is debased 
by so large a proportion of the garbage which is the proper 
food of vanity and pride, that there is a positive profanation 
of the first-named elements, in placing them in such alliance. 

ee Nor ought we,” says Cicero, and it forms the key-note of 
ce his pleading, “ to dissemble this truth, which cannot be con- 
“ cealed, but declare it openly ; we are all influenced by the 
« love of power, and the greatest minds have the greatest pas- 
te sion for glory.” i 

So far Cicero; and so high, but no higher, Roman virtue. 

4. We come now to the civilization of modem times, 
which excels that of Greece and Rome, much lessin its intel- 
lectual, than in its moral qualities. Christianity has wrought 
this; Christianity from the Reformation; for it was previously 
abused, in the grossest manner, in the service of the propen- 
sities. It is a revelation of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments. It came when the earth reeked with blood, 
when all was selfishness and cruelty. Its first voice on earth 
was “ Fear not.” Its first promise Peace and good-will 
“to men.” It teems in every line and every precept with the 
essential benevolence of its Author. It has done much to 
mitigate the selfishness of the propensities; and it is only 
another proof of the strength of these, that it has not done 
more. But justice and good-will and veneration are now 
the foundations of many modern institutions; although stilt 
there is much to do; at least, however, these feelings are 
exercised, and there is an acknowledged delight in exercis- 
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ing them. They are recognised quite sufficiently for the 
purposes of the orator, and are the foundations of the highest 
rank of eloquerice. - 

I wish it could be said with truth, that all modern ora- 
tory were addressed to the higher sentiments. Many a 
harangue in the British senate is disfigured by the propensi- 
ties yet; many an oration on glory, and victory, and ven- 
geance we yet hear: many more advocating national mono- 
poly and individual selfishness, and not a few expounding 
and defending diplomatic cunning, lamentably mistaken for 
political wisdom. Nay, it should make a son of Britain 
blush to narrate it, we have heard many a speech of sordid 
Acquisitiveness and hard-heartedness, when not only mercy, 
but sound policy cried aloud on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Into such speeches, if the present theory be just, we 
need not look for specimens of eloquence. It would be a 
moral solecism to do so. But the-higher sentiments assert 
their supremacy in many a speech in the British parliament, 
and do eradiate the orator’s brow with their own proper 
glory, a glory which never shone on the orators of antiquity. 
Perhaps the most ample scope for the eloquence of the 
higher sentiments ever offered to a deliberative body, was 
afforded to the British parliament, and nearly about the 
same time, by India and Africa. The independence of 
America had just been wrung from England, and the les- 
son thereby taught her, that the physical and moral laws 
of nature will not bend to a senseless national pride. The 
most enduring fame of Chatham was founded on the splen- 
did manifestations of the higher sentiments which charac- 
terized his appeals in behalf of the injured, Americans, con- 
trasted with the paltry selfishness, pride, and petulance of 
his opponents, who thought it became a great people to per- 
severe in injustice because they had begun, and redounded 
to the national honour to continue a contest, which for years 
had brought nothing but defeat and disgrace. The present 
age could not: tolerste. the puerile bravadoes and senseless 
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nationalities which were vented in parliament, not only in 
occasional effusions, but systematically by the ministers of 
the crown, as the reasons for prosecuting the war, in the 
seventh year of defeat, and a vietorious French army getual- 
ly in America. Events, however, in other words, the Crea» 
tors Eternal Will, that injustice shall not prosper, had set- 
tled the question. The belligeremt generation were foreed 
to swallow the bitter potion of moral humilistion ; and their 
successors, who had none of the blame, now reap the be, 
nefit, : a 
There was then time to look to the East, which, forgotten 
while all the selfish passions took the direetion of the West, 
presented a picture of misgovernment quite unequalled in 
modern times. Enormous fortunes were amassed, or rather 
conjured up, in four or five years, by young men; who re. 
turned home young men to enjoy them. There was then 
not that degree of reflection or of light in the public mind 
to raise the slightest suspicion that such sudden wealth 
coid not be honestly come by; that no adequate value could 
be given by a half-educated boy in the situation of g resident 
at a native court, for the half-million with which he return 
ed to England; and that India, no more than other places, 
is paved with gold, but depends for its riches upon its agri. 
culture and manufactures. While there was thus no sort of 
check upon public men in public opinion, it would appear 
incredible to the present generation, in which the sentiments 
have made a very considerable advance, not only what thmgs 
were done, but systematically done in the last, as allowable 
and sagacious policy by every department of the govern. 
ment, from the frst lord of the treasury dawn to the ex- 
eise watchman at a scap-boiler’s or a distillery. No] the job- 
bing, the oppression and extortion, the knavery, treachery, 
and falsehood, whieh were thought to be the very emence-of 
` clever policy, the grosser outbreakings even of which were 
sure to be screened by a vote of the legislature itself, would 
not now be believed. In trenties with the native powers in 
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India, what ware called “ vagye articles” were inserted sys- 
temmtically, ag dexterous and laudable strokes of policy, 
whereby the pullity of the whale. treaty was meant to be 
produced. 

Mr Burke, in his memorable speech on Mr Fox’s India 

bill, pledged himself, in parliament, to establish, and did 
establigh, three positions; Ist, That the India Company had 
sold every prince, state, or potentate with whom they had 
come in contact; 2d, That there was not a single treaty 
ever made by them which they had not broken; and, 3d, 
That there was not a single prince that ever put trust in the 
Company who was not utterly ruined ; and that none were 
in any degree secure or flourishing, but in the exact propor- 
tion to their settled distrust of and irreconcilable enmity to 
the English name. 
As it was the prevalence of the propensities that produced 
all this, the evil could only yield to powerful and incessant ap- 
peals to the higher sentiments. The former class of feelings 
were yet too strong to give a chance for immediate improve- 
ment, and votes qu votes cleared the guilty, and thereby 
sanctioned the ghyses. But the seed was cast into the earth 
rand let this ever encourage the upright legislator—the 
mustard-grain of justice and mercy was then sown, which 
now, like a great tree, shelters India from scorching oppres- 
sion, and protects every family of her vast population. No 
more rapid fortunes! No more evasive treaties! No more 
plunder! No more of the insolent oppression of barbarous 
conquerors ! 

But the pestilence was rife when Burke directed his splen- 
did eloquence against it. Quotation of isolated passages 
from Burke s speech on the India bill can neither do that fine 
effort of qratorical talent justice, nor illustrate satisfactorily 
the doctrine of this paper. The whole speech must be read to 
impres on the mind the superior sentiment which pervades 
it, and gives it a resistless moral force over all who are bless- 
ed with even an average endowment of moral feeling. 
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Nothing can be finer than the passage in which the orator 
prefers the Tartar to the English conquest of India; and adds, 
5 Animated with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity 
“ of youth, they (the English) roll in one after another, wave 
* after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives 
ce butan endless, hopeless prospect of new f ights of birde | of 
“ prey and passage, with appetites continually renewing a 
“ fool that is continually wasting.” . 

The orator sketches rapidly, but powerfully, the demoraliz- 
ing effect, even on young men of worth, of the means then, 
held legitimate for amassing sudden and, princely wealth, 
and the change of character to social virtue, on doubling the 
Cape homewards. ‘ Here the manufacturer and husband- 
ce man will bless the punctual hand, that in India has torn the 
cloth from the loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice 
« and salt from the peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the 
very opium in which he forgot his oppressions and his oppres- 
«© gor.” After showing the difficulty of a reform, arising from 
the deep-rooted and wide-spread interests it would affect, he 
says, ‘ You hurt those who are able to return kindness and re- 


te gent injury, while you save those who cannot so much as give 
“ you thanks. All these things show the difficulty of the work, 
“ but they show its necessity too.” Certainly nothing a 


ing to the exalted tone of justice and benevolence which per- 
vades the whole of this speech was ever addressed either to 
the mobs or the councils of antiquity. 

I am forced to refer to Mr Fox's published speeches for 
his share in the same animating debate. 

The concern felt by Britain for her Asiatic subjects indi- 
cated a great advance of justice and mercy; but still the 
inhabitants of Hindostan were the subjects of Britain, not 
utterly beyond the sphere of her sympathies, and in some 
measure associated with her interests. But justice and 
mercy to Hindostan yielded in high character to justice and 
mercy to Africa ; in the feelings and happiness of whose sable 
population Britain had no direct interest beyond the claims 
of pire benevolence and justice. It wasa grand moral spec- 
tacle, a nation coming forward and confessing a national 
crime; vowing its cessation, and offering the most generous 
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reparation. Greece and Rame have nothing in their history 
like this national manifestation of the. supremacy of the mo- 
ral sentiments. When Wilberforce achieved a name for im- 
mortality by his magnificent position, <‘ that the slave-trade 
« is contrary to justice, humanity, and sound. policy,“ what 
aspirations of oraterical. distinction, what: ambition to mani- 
Lest the higher sentiments, arrayed in all the pride and grace 
of human speech, must he not have excited in many 4 ge- 
nerous bosom in that memorable senate! Mr Fox's speech 
may well be called a torrent of indignation at the impudent 
selfishness and injustice, and the merciless cruelty of the 
slave-trade. For this also we must refer to his published 
speeches. a 
But no oration for the abolition surpassed Mr Pitt's, d 

livered on the 2d of April, 1792, in the power and splendour of 
the higher sentiments. It has been called insincere, because be 
did not follow it up with his paramount ministerial influence, 
and carry the measure he so eloquently advocated. It has 
been defended, and well defended, on the ground that it 
should never be said, that the selfish feelings of political sub- 
serviency should have any sbare in a vote which should be 
the spontaneous offering of the nation’s representatives in 
the nation’s name. None can read the speech, and for an 
instant believe it insincere. But, at any rate, that question 
has no place here; for, even were the speech separated from 
the speaker, it is an oration throughout addressed by the 
highway of the rflecting powers to the noblest feelings of 
human nature. I can only afford room for its conclusion :— 


« If we listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue 
« this night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of 
ee us may live to see a reverse of that picture from which we 
c now turn our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to 
„ behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations 
re of industry, in the pursuits of Just and legitimate commerce. 
«© We may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking 
*¢ in upon their land, which at some happy period, in still later 
** times, may blaze with full lustre, and, joining their influence 
e to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the 
ce most distant extremities of that vast continent.” 
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Our own immediate day finds fo falling off in the bigh- 
toned eloquenve of the sentiments. I cannot withholtl one 
instante, the magnificent perorution of Mt Broughau's lace 
speech on the state of the law of England; and I am glad 
to be able to show, by means of the reports, not only the 
orators manifestations, but those of his hearers, from the 
reported effect upon them of the climax of betievoletide and 
justice which he brought to bear upon them. 5 

„A great and glorious race is open beford you; you have it 
“ in your power fo make your names go down to posterity with 
the fame of more useful importance attached to them than any 
“ parliament that ever preceded you. (Cheers.) You have 
“ geen the greatest victor of the age, the conqueror of Italy and 
Germany, who, having achieved triumphs more transcendent 
“ than any upon record, said, I shall go down to posterity 
“< with the Code in my hand.’ (Loud cheering.) You have 
“ beaten that warrior in the field,—try to rival him in the mote 
‘ useful arts of peace. (Cries of hear, hear.) The glories of 
“ the regency, gorgeous and brilliant ‘as they were, will be 
* eclipsed by the milder and more beneficent splendour of the 
“king. (Great and continued cheering.) The flatterers of the 
“ Edwards and the Henries compared them to Justinian; but 
te how much more justly may it not be applied to our own so- 
“ vereign, when to his other glories this shall truly be added. 
“ (Cheers.) It was said by Augustus, that he found Rome of 
c brick and left it of marble,—an honourable boast, and ane 
which veiled many of the cruel and the tortuous acts of lris 
* early course but how much higher and prouder would be 
ce the boast of our king, to have it said, that he found law dear, 
* and left it cheap,—(cheers,) that he found it a sealed book, 
sc and left it an open letter,—that he found it the iniony of 
ec the rich, and left it the security of the poor, he found 
ee it a two-edged sword in the hands of the powerful, and left it 
“ a staff for the comfort of the feeble and the friendless.—( Loud 
te and iony-continued cheering.)” 

There remains yet another eloquence, which appeals to a 
yet loftier combination of the human sentiments than the 
speaker at the bar or in the senate is almost ever called to 
address; ati eloquence utterly unknown to the ancients, and 
beyond all question paramount among the moderns,—the 
eloquence of the Pulpit. There are stops in the human in- 
strument upon which the pleader or the senator rarely lays 


his hand; but the preacher is familiar with the whole com- 
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pass; and falls short of the spitit of his rpessage, if he fail to 
avail himself of the entire of Ñe magnificent capacities. If 
he mellow not the firm touch of Justice with the full swell of 
Benevolence; if he temper not the note of Fear with all the 
melody of Hope; if he wake not the loud peal of Wonder, 
or give not their turn to the milder and ridhly-varved har. 
monies of Ideality! if, in fine, he dwell not on the solenin 
key of Veneratibn, to which all the other harmonies respond 
as the regulating diapason of all their combinations; till tlie 
breathless listener thrills in every nerve, and sheds the pure 
tear of elevated humanity; if he fail in aught of these, the 
preacher does not command the whole range of tlidt lofty 
vantage-ground, the pulpit. 

When we attend to the misdirected and spurious Venera- 
tion which here and there deforins an oration of antiquity, it 
is at once clear to us that the deep feeling of genuine Venera- 
tion is a grand addition to the structure of modern eloquence, 
and the chief-corner stone of that edifice of progression in 
excellence which it is the purpose of this paper to develop. 
Veneration is the very fulcrum of that lever which the 
preacher wields; and it is a power all his own, which, added 
to his command of all that other orators employ, gives its 
ascendency to his over all other discourse. From Venera- 
tion emanates the eloquent solemnity of his prayers, the 
power of his adjurations and appeals, and all that stillness 
und awe which directs every eye heavenward, as if the Crea- 
tor himself were speaking through his gifted servant. 
s When the Master speaks,” said Massillon, as a thunder- 
storm almost drowned his voice, and he paused till one peal 
had passed, only to pause again as another rolled on, 
te When the Master speaks,” said he, during an interval of 
deatl-like stillness, ‘* it becomes the servant to be silent.” 
No one endowed with an average portion of the faculty can 
hear this, and require to ask what is the eloquence of Ve- 
neration; that eloquence which at once lifts the soul to 
God's throne, and humbles it at his foot-stool; points to 
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Omnipotence, and then marvels what is - man that Omnipo- 
tence “ is mindfal of him, and deigns to visit him?” . . 
This paper is already too long for either extended or 
numerous specimens of pulpit-eloquence, as varied by the 
sentiments or combinations of sentiments addressed. A 
very few from Chalmers shall suffice. As he avails himself 
of the whole powers of the pulpit, and to a pitch not ex- 
ceeded by any speaker in any other field of eloquence, on 
the principles on which this analysis is built,—notwithstand. 
ing settled notions and great names, both of which Phreno- 
logy is apt to weigh, am led to estimate his composition 
more highly than that of any orator of whom I have yet 
spoken. . . 
There is an eloquence of Ideality, and of Ideality. and 
Wonder, distinct from the eloquence of the other sentiments. 
Some speakers are, by their organization, determined to the 
one and not to the other; but Chalmers, although he some- 
times appears to address Ideality alone, or with Wondey 
combined, without the other sentiments, is virtually combin, 
ing all the sentiments, and producing the deepest moral and 
religious effect, by the union. Of Veneration, as the key-note, 
he never loses sight. Although Ideality, for example, pre- 
dominates, Benevolence Hope and Veneration beam forth in 
every thought of the following beautiful conclusion of a dis- 
course on “ The expulsive power of a new affection,” in which 
the preacher shows the insufficiency of arguments drawn from 
the common topic of this world's worthlessness, and the ne- 
cessity of offering another, distinct, and much higher attach- 
ment: a 
ec Conceive a man standing on the margin of this world ; 
ce and that, when he looked towards it, he saw ab ce smili 
* upon every field, and all the blessings which earth can affo: 
«c scattered in profusion throughout every family; and the light of 
< the sun sweetly resting upon all the pleasant habitations, and the 
Joys of human companionship brightening many a happy circle 
* of society; and that on the other side, beyond the verge of that 


* goodly planet, he could descry nothing but a dark and fathomless 
unknown. Think you that he would bid a voluntary adieu, &c. 
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64. But if, during the time of this contensplagio n, some h island, 
of the blest had floated by, and there had burst upon hs senses 
* the light of its surpassing glories, and its sounds of sweeter melody; 
“ and he clearly saw that there a clearer beauty rested upon every 
* field, and a more heart-felt joy spread itself among all the.: fas 
* milies; and he could discern there a peace and a piety, and a be- 
‘ nevolence, which put a moral gladness into e bosom, ond 
b united the’ v society in one rejoicing syy wi 

“ other, and with the beneficent Father of them. all. Could 

“ farther see that pain and mortality were there unknown, and, 
„ above all, that signals of welcome were hung out, and an avenue 
“of communication was made for him; perceive you not that what 
e was before the wilderness would become the land of invitation, 
“and that now the yold ould be the wilderness? What uoe 
“ space could not do, can one by space teeming with 
“ bealiäe scenes and beatific society. And let the existing ten- 
** dencies of the heart be what they may to the scene that is near 
“ and visibly around us, still, if another stood revealed to the pros- 
c pect of man, either through the channel of faith, or the channe} 
“ of his senses, then, without violence done to the constitution of his 
moral nature, may he die unto the present world, and live to the 
“ holier that stands in the distance away from it.” 


Ideality and Wonder, seasoned with Cautiousness, and 
finely sustained by Veneration, unite to shed a glory alto- 
gether peculiar around those exciting productions, the Ag, 
tronomical Sermons, which, when delivered, wound up these 
engrossing feelings to rapture, in a crowded audience, in 
which mingled a large portion of the rank, the talent, and 
the taste of the land.“ After expatiating in terms of the 
sublimest eloquence on the immensity of creation as revealed 
by the. Telesoope, —80 millions of fixed stars, and every star 
a sen with its retinue of planets; and what is discovered, 
baffling imagination as it does, being in all probability a re- 
latively insignificant part of the suns and systems that roll 
in infinity; so insignificant, that it might be annihilated 
without being missed in creation,—the orator changes the 
direction of his hearers’ Wonder, and, by a magie word, 
unfolds the yet more bewildering theme of the minute in 


The substance of these discourses formed a sermon preached before his 
Grace the Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly ; the Judges, 
Barons, and other public functionaries present. 


creation, unfolded, and inferred to be infinite, by the disto- 
veries of the Microscope! It is said by those who heard him, 


that such was the delight excited by the prospective grasp, 
which every mind took in, df a creation yet to be displayed, 
when the microscope was announced, that the solemnity of 
the place alone restrained a shout of applause. The pin Tall 
dience was for an instant broken by the stirof a new and 
unexpected and most intense emotion, and all, was again 
still and breathless attention. About the time of the Tele- 
* gpope’s invention, another instrument was formed, which laid open 
č à scene no less wonderful to reward the inquisitive spirit of man. 
* This was the Microscope. The one led me to see a system in 
“every star; the other leads me to see 4 world in every atom. 
* The one taught me that this mighty globe, with the whole bur- 
den of its people and of its countries, is but a grain of sand on the 
“ high field of immensity ; the other teaches me that every grain of 
“ sand may harbour within it the tribes and the families of a busy 
“ population. The one told me of the insignificance of the world 
* tread on; the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; for it 
t tells me, that in the leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of 
“ every garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
er teeming with life, and numberless as are the glories of the firma- 
ment. The one has suggested to me, that beyond and above all 
* that is visible to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep 
„ immeasurably along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's 
ce hand to the remotest scenes of the universe; the other suggests 
W to me, that within and beneath all that minuteness which the 
4 aided eye of man has been able to explore, there may be a region 
cc of invisibles; and that, could we draw aside the curtain which 
ec shrouds it from our senses, we might there see a theatre of as 
tt many wonders as astronomy has unfolded ; a universe within the 
* compass of a point 20 small as to elude all the powers of the mi- 
* croscope ; but where the wonder-working God finds room for the 
* exercise of all his attributes; where he can raise another mechan- 
èr tem of worlds, and fill and animate them all with the evidences of 
ec hik glory.” 

The favourite sentiment of the lofty and generous mind of 
Chalmers is Benevolence ; and he loves to accompapy it with 
all the beatitudes and buoyances of Hope. Infinitely varied 
by the endless illustrations and amplifications of his inex- 
haustible genius, surrounded and aided and exalted by all 
the brilliancy of all the other sentiments, Benevolence is the 


most cherished inmate of his bosom, and out of its full- 


nets his month speaketh the most eloquently. Kindliness, 
gentleness, and mercy, are held by him to be the only irre- 
sisúble engines of man's power ever man. A debate on a 
question witeté feeling ran high had been conducted and 
concluded in the General Assembly of the church of Seot- 
land, with that mutual forbearance and courtesy which, of 
‘all men, most become divinas. The feeling expanded in its 
most fitting receptacle the heart of Chalmers; and, with a 
flight of Ideality too high for any wing but his own, he 
thus burst forth, in peroration of a splendid tribute to his 
favourite sentiment: ‘t Were there, Moderator, between 


te that side of the house and this a wall of brass, fifty cubits high 
“ and fifty cubite broad, give me the courtesy and the kindliness of 
ce benevolence, and I will overleap it or undermine it.” 


But the highest application of his principle of the power 
of gentleness zhat gifted preacher reserved for the contem- 
plation of the votaries of religious zeal. Polemical contro- 
versy had run high in the north of Ireland, and the odium 
theologicum had, with its baleful influence, gone far to stifle 
all the charities of neighbourhood, when Chalmers appeared 
at Belfast; and, at the opening of the Presbyterian chapel 
there, the disputants and their partizans flocked to listen 
to the most powerful preacher the world has yet seen, as he 
gave forth for his text the invaluable precept; “ The wrath 
S of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

To illustrate * the way in which the great message fom 
“ heaven to earth may be darkened, and altogether trans- 
te formed out of its native character by the conflict and von- 
tc troversy of its interpreters,” he takes the analogy of a 
message of free asd unqualified kindness from some earthly 
superior, handled by the bearers of it in the same way. The 
message of good-will is, moreover, put in writing, for 
greater security; but this intended advantage raises up a 
whole army of expouniders,” who, “in the pride and feat 
t and bitterness of argument, fall out among themselves,” to 
the utter destruction of the mild and merciful embassy of 
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Peace by which the contentions are stirred, and who pervert it, 

each to a message of vengeance on all who. do not interpret 
itzprecisely as he does. It is thus,” he continues, that, 
Aby the angry and lowering passions of these middlemen, an ob- 
s ration might be shed on at the goodness and the grace which 
“e sit on the brow of their superior ; and when stunned, in the up- 
*¢ roar of their sore contrdversy, with the challenge and the recrimi- 
* pation and the boisterous assertion of victory, and all the other 
e clamours of heated partizanship, that these may altogether drown 
ce the soft utterance of that clemency whereof they are the inttrpre- 
ce ters, and cause the gentler sounds that issue from some high seat 
of munificence and mercy to be altogether unheard.” 


After showing the undoubted character of benevolence, . 
‘of mercy, and love to man, with no limitation of men, with 
‘which the Christian message is fraught, all which is „ as- 
« serted” in its very terms, the preacher continues, after his 
manner of rich amplification, to contrast this serene and 
kindly and inviting aspect with the cloudy turbulence and 
forbidding frown of sectarianism. 


4c It is thus that the native character of Heaven's message may 
ec be shrouded, at length, in subtle but most effectual disguise, from 
« the souls of men; and the whole spirit and design of its munifi- 
ec cent Sovereign be wholly misconceived by his sinful, yet much- 
‘loved children. We interpret the Deity, by the h. and im- 
ec perious scowl which sits on the countenance of angry theologians ; 
ec and in the strife and the clamour of their fierce animosities, we 
4c forget the aspect of Him who is on the throne, the bland and bé- 
 nignant aspect of that God who waiteth to be gracious.” Dr 
Chalmers expresses his regret, that men of highest respect in the 
& Christian world have done grievous injury to the cause; that 
Calvin himeelf incalculably weakened his own power, by declaring 
the mesage of mercy “ not in the spirit of gentleness, but in 
ce the spirit of an incensed polemic, and with that aspect which sits 
ec on his pages of severe and relentless dogmatism.” That violence 
<c and vituperation by which his Institutes are eo frequently deform- 
- ed, never occur, we venture to affirm, but with an adverse influ- 
cc ence on the minds of his readers, in reference to the truth which 
ec he espouses. In other words, that truth which, when couched in 
* the anguage and accompanied with the calls of affection, finds 
ce such welcome into the hearts of men, hath brought upon its ex- 
“ pounders the reaction of a stout indignant hostility, just because 
t oF the intolerance wherewith it has been proposed by them.” 

* Let us lift ourselves,” he proceeds, “ above these turbid elements 
“ of earth, and be firmly and erectly confident of benevolence in 
te Heaven. Yonder is the region of light, and of undoubted love ; 
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ee and whatever the mists or the darkness may be of this lower world, 
ce there is free, generous, unbounded welcome to one and all in the 
“ courts of the Eternal. The sun of our firmament is still go 

ce ously seated in fields of ethereal beauty and radiance, when v. 

“ from the sight of mortals by the lowering sky that is underneath. 
ee And so of the shrouded character of the Godhead, who, all placid 
cc and serene in the midst of elevation, is often mantled from human 
* eye by the turbulence and the terror of those clouds which gather 
“on the face of our spiritual hemisphere.” ‘There may be 
“ nought to gladden in the wrathful and the warring controversies 
cc of the men who stand betwixt us and heaven, but in heaven itself 
“ are notes of sweeter and kindlier melody ; and well may we assure 
** ourselves of the gratulation that is awakened there over every 
cc sinner who turns to God.” In a word, it is when the bearer of 
cc this mesage from God to man urges it upon his fellow-sinners 
“in the very spirit which first prompted that message from the 
upper sanctuary,—it is when he truly represents, not alone the 
* contents of Heaven s overtures, but also that heavenly kiodness by 
ee which they were suggested,—it is when he entreats rather than 
s when he denounces, and when that compassion, which is in the 
heart of the Godhead, actuates his own,—it is when standing in 
ec the character of an ambassador from him who so loved the world, 
“ he accompanies the delivery of his message with the looks and the 
* language of his own manifest tenderness,—it is then that the 
« preacher of salvation is upon his best vantage-ground of command 
4 over the hearts of a hoy) people; and when he finds that chari- 
“ ty and prayer and moral earnestness have done what neitber 
“ lordly intolerance nor even lordly argument could have done, it 
* is then that he rejoices in the beautiful experience, that it is some. 
ee thing else than the wrath of man which is the instrument of work. 
“ ing the righteousness of God.” It was in love to man that this 
ec wondrous dispensation was framed. It was kindness, honest, 
* heartfelt, compassionate kindness, that formed the moving principle 
* of the embassy from Heaven to our world. We protest, by the 
ec meekness and the gentleness of Christ, by the. tears of Him who 
ee wept at Lazarus tomb, and over the approaching ruin of Jerusa- 
«c lem ; by every word of blewing that he uttered, and by every foot- 
“ step of his wondrous visitor over the surface of a land, on which 
ec he went about a em continaally,—we protest in the name 
* of all these Fi ui 5 that 8 Him injustice 
“ who propound his message in any other way than as a message of 
* frie 0 0 our species. Hs came not to condemn, bat $6 save, 
é not to destroy, but to keep alive. And he is the fittest bearer, he 
c“ the best interpreter, of these overtures from above, who urges them 
upon men, not with wrath and clamour, and controversial bitter- 
6 ness, but in the spirit of that wisdom which is gentle and easy to 
« be entreated, and full of MRO T.“ 


It were to weaken the effect of such glorious manifesta- 
tions of the highest sentiments of humanity, such truly 
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Christian exclusion of the propensities from the holy ground 
al religion, to make a single comment upon them. Set them 
but in contrast to the harangues of the Tonga islanders,— 
nay of the Greeks and Romans, and the theory of elo- 
quence attempted in this paper is complete. 

It was soon discovered, that the views now submitted 
were far indeed beyond the limits of an essay. Selection 
and exclusion, in the mass of matter that offered, were the 
chief difficulties. The compass of the subject is immense, 
and involves, I would say a revolution in the whole king. 
dom of literature; for it presents an instrument of criticism 
which will work with the precision of the mathematics, and 
bid away from its presence all the vague and inconsistent 
verbiage which has hitherto passed by that name. Nay 
more, it may and will indirectly produce the most important 
moral effects on society, by adding to the practical efficacy 
of that chief glory of Phrenology, the doctrine of the Su- 
přemacy of the Moral Sentiments, 


ARTICLE II. 


Forces Productives et Commerciales de la France, par ke 
Baron Charles Dupin. 2 tomes 4to, Paris 1827. 


Txts work contains facts relative to the population of France ` 
which, if accompanied by an account of the type and deve- 
lopment of their brains, would be highly interesting and usé- 
ful. The latter information is not given, but we neverthe- 
ess advert to the mental manifestations, with a view to soli- 
cit attention to the organization. The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No II. contains an analysis of the work, which first 
attracted our notice, and having since procured the original, 
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and compared it with the Review, we find the abstract pot 
only perfectly correct, but presented in sych a precise and 
gondenęsd form that we should in vain endeavour to equal 
it, either by translating Dupin at large, or framing a new 
analysis ourselves. We shall therefore use the text of the 
Review without hesitation or farther apology. . 

In countries where every person is educated, the children at school 
* com about X or 3 of the population. This is nearly the 
0 Pod in land, and in some of the Swies cantons. In Bng- 
. „ according to M. Dupin, it is about 1g, in Bohemia pr, in 
Holland I, in Austria yy, in Prussia , while in France it is 
only pe. nce, as M. Dupin observes, is, in point of educa- 
“tion, below Austria and Ireland, below every country in Europe, 
st except the Peninsula, Russia, and Turkey.” The government 
devotes £120,000 on the Royal Colleges, which educate 
about 15,000 pupils, while only £2000 are bestowed on the 
primary schools, which educate one million, and which ought 
to educate three millions. 

6 To the evil of deficient means of education is added that of a 
ce great misapplication of time and labour, from the faulty system 
 parsued. Tn France, as in England, thé dead are 
* {aught too much apd the positive aeignces too little. The san pf 
“a wealthy manufacturer, M. Dupin observes, may remain 
t the age of 12 to 20 in one of the Colleges, and leave it per- 
<e fectly ignorant of chemistry, mechanics, natural history, and ev 
e branch of knowledge, that might qualify him to conduct wi 
* kill the establishment of which he is one day to be the proprie- 
* tor.” M. Dupin thinks that the 40,000 ecclesiastics scattered 
te over the surface of the country might be usefully employed in 
sc giving the rural inhabitants more correct ideas as to the prin- 
“e ciples on which the health and vigour of the domestic animals 
ec and of man himself depend, the proper treatment of infants, the 
ce influence of local situation, the means of protection against epi- 
* demics, &c. The neglect of vaccination, and the consequent mor, 
* tality among children from the small-pox, show that ignorance 
cc and prejudice are still lamentably prevalent in all parts of the 
“ ki .* - 

The work contains much minute, interesting, and valuable 
information relative to.the productive and commercial powers 
of France; but the leading abject of it is to excite a spirit o 
industry and enterprise in the “people of the south of 


« France, by contrasting their apathy, Poverty, and backwardness, 
with the Zelt and’ improved , ition 0 the people of the 
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5 north, If-a‘line. is drann ‘from St. Malo, to Genéva, it divides 
“ the kingdom into two unequal parts, of, which the northern 
s contains 82 and the southern 54 departments. ‘The popula- 
* tion of there two parts, ‘says Mi Dopin, differs more feb each 
© ather. in wealth,. indyewy :and intelligence than she „people of 
e France, taken collectively, differ from the people of the British 
ce isles. After some other preliminary remarks, he proceeds to de- 
ce geribe, in detail; the . departments of · the north. To obtain a 
* standard by which to judge of. the state of each department indi- 
 vidually, he takes the te amount of territorial surface, 
ce population, taxes, raw produce, manufactures, &c. for all France, 
s actual or estimated returns, and, dividing each of their ag- 
“ gregates by the number of departments, he obtains the area, popu- 
s lation, taxes, &c. of an imaginary mean department, which re- 
* presents the average of the whole kingdom, and with this he com- 
č pares each of the 32 departments in succession. He then brings 
“ the results together, and compares the 32 departments of the 
“north collectively with the 54 departments of the south.” 

This comparison embraces population, territorial revenue, 
_ the proportions of the different species of crops, of wine, of 
iron, horses, wool, gross and neat produce of agriculture, &c. 
The following table, he informs us, is grounded on details 
published by the Minister of Finance.. For every 100 francs 
of revenue, &c. for the whole country, the proportions for 


the north and the south are— ; , 
N. France. S. France. All France. 
Private revenue, derived from indus- f 


try (excluding agriculture) `- 594 40} 100 
Public revenue, from liquors, tobacco,- . 

gunpowder, &c. - 60 40 100 
Do. do. from stamps and registration 60g 393 100 
Do. do. from patents - 613 384 100. 


Do. do. from the posts — 619 383 100 
Scholars at che primary schools 66 34 100 
Productive force for equal quantities ` . 
of ground — 66 384 100 
One cannot help being struck, as M. Dupin observes, with 
the very uniform proportion which is here preserved in the 
two sections of the country among the vatious branches of 
revenue which depend on skill, activity, and capital, on every 
source of wealth in short, except mere amount of territorial 
7 
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sarface. It is:remarkabls, too, that education, and of course 
knowledge, follows exactly the same law. 

The north of France is net only much farther advanced 
in industry at present than the south, but it is preceeding in 
the career of improvement with much greater rapidity, as iè 
proved by the following table, which shows the increase on 
different branches of the public revenue n six years. 


Addition to the Public Revenue from 1820 to 1826. 


N. France. S. France. All France. 
Patents 2.903.225 francs 1.122.245 3.425.470 
Registration and 
stamps 17.618.945 7.624.689 25.137.593 
The posts 2.508.489 2.064.465 4.626.953 
Customs 17.576.114 10.067.182 97.643.268 
Indirect taxes 13.227.815 4.766.083 17.993.895 
53.318.996 25.544.584 78.863.180 
Proportional in- 
crease of reve- 
nue £ 65 35 100 


But when the relative numbers of the population are taken 
into account, the differenee is still more striking, as the fol- 
lowing table will show :— 

N. Frans, 8. France. Al France. 
Each million of inhabitants 

in six years have increased a 

the population 57.195 985.182 44.700 
Have sent to school (chi- ` 

dren) 56.265 21.751 36.764 
Have increased the public 

revenue by theirindustry 


francs 3.902.866 1.424.206 2.495.670 


According to the last official account presented by the 
Vor. V.—-No XVIII. o 
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Uninersity of France, eee ‘primary schoo 
was as follows — >. ü „ 1 „ ovn 


* i N.. Franoe. 8. France. 
Communes having primary soo 15.70 8609 
Communes destitute of do 4.1 9888 
Thus more ‘than one-half of the communes in ‘the south 
are destitute of the means of elementary education. 

. 2 ö N. France. .S, France, A Funes. 
Pupils in the Royal Colleges 4.666 6.418 40.054 
Secondary schools 26.950. 24.088 . 50.988 
Primary ditto 740846. 878.9861 1.11607 


The greater number of pupils from the south at the Royal 
Colleges, M. Dupin attributes to the number of bursaries at 
the colleges in that part of France. The people of the 
* south,” he observes, “ have a prodigious talent for obtain- 
“ing deg bourses de Refat!” Plut a Dieu,“ he adds, 
‘ qu'ils eusgent la même ardeur at la même derten Pour 
“ òbtenir des écoles primaires !” 

The. university distributes annually a number of prizes 
and accesite* among the colleges of Paris and · Versailles, and 
the Almanack of the University contains the names of those 
who gain them, with the place of their birth. Setting aside 
the department of Paris, in order that no undue advantage 
may be given to the north, M. Dupin finds that the number 
gained by pupils belonging to the 31 departments of · the 
north and the 54 of the south to be as follows: — 

North 107. South. 36. 

Part of this difference may be ascribed to the greater dis- 
tance of southern departments from the capital; but of the 
143 rewards voted, 37 were prizes and 106 accesits, and of 
these 37 prizes 33 were carried away by the pupils from the 


* The pupil who has the highest number of: votes next to him who gains a 
prize is considered as having obtained a certain distinction, which is called an 
accesit, 
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nerth, and: only four by these from the south; so that in, 
the colleges, in point of fact, the prizes go to the northern. 
pupils, and the aceesits to the southern. . . 

Of.the 65 members of the Academy of Sciences (who. ene 
impartially chosen from the savants of the whole kingdom), 
the 32 departments of the north have afforded 48, and. the 
54 departments of the south only 17! 

The Record of Brevets, or, as we call them, patents, for 
Rew inventions and discoveries in the arts, &c., in the 34 
years, from 1791 to 1825, presents the following result:— . 

The north 1699. The south 413. 

Exhibitions of the products of industry are made (every. 
four years we believe) in France, and prizes are given for, 
the most improved or perfect specimens. In the exhibition 
of 1819 the prizes were awarded as follows: 

Medals of gold, silver, or bronze. North 293. South 107. 

Thus, in whatever point of view we consider the two parts 
“ of France, whether in relation to their agriculture or their 
commerce; at whatever stage of life we contemplate the po- 
e pulation, in tender infancy, when the A B C is the Encyclo- 
“ peedia, at the colleges, the polytechnic school, or the emy 
ec of sciences, or as regards invention in the arts, or the national 
‘© prizes for industry, every where we find a difference between 
the two parts, which is analogous and almost always pro- 
* portional. In the eyes of men who know how to compare 
« effects with causes, this constant uniformity of results, this 
8 e of every kind in favour of the of the kingdom 
ce where popular instruction is most developed, demonstrates 
“ clearly the advantage of that instruction in promoting trade, 
ce the arts, the sciences, and private and public wealth.” 

M. Dupin holds the backwardness of the people in the 
south of France to be entirely the consequence of ignorance, 
and not to spring from any defect of natural talent. To 
paint their inferiority as it were to the eye, and to affront 
them into some exertions to wipe away the reproach of ig- 
norance, he has apperided to his work a map representing 
the state of education in France. In this map, the propor- 
tion which the children at school bear to the whole popula- 


tion is marked in each department, and the surface of the 
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department is made lighter or darker by. varying tints of en- 
graving, in proportion as the.amount of education is greater 
or less. In a well-educated nation, the children at school 
form about one-eighth or ninth part of the whole inhabitants. 
None of the departments of France. reach this point, but 
those of the north make the nearest approximation. In 
some of these it is 5p, Tu, fs &c., up to 23. In the depart- 
ments of the south it varies from I up to the fearful pro- 
portion of 28, which has been very properly typified in the 
map by a surface absolutely black, as if knowledge had there 
suffered a total eclipse. A more entire privation of the 
means of instruction is probably not to be found in Siberia 
or Turkey! 


The following are examples of several departments, 


North and East of France. 
Pepin fa 
Department of Pas-de-Calais, are at school 1-14th part 
Somme, — 112 
Oise, — 111 
Nord, — 1-20 
Aisne, - — 1-13 
Ardennes, — 1-13 
Meuse, — 1-14 
Moselle, — 1-10 
Marne, — 1.10 
Aube, — 1-10 
Haute Mame, ——— 1-11 
Meurthe, — 1-14 
Vosges, — 1-18 
Bas Rhin, — 1-11 
Haut Rhin, — 1-13 


Divide by 15 | .194 


Average for these departments, 1344 


West and interior of France, commencing at Cape Finis- 


pare, ed pees oe Haute Loire. 
x grb 
Departinent of Finisterre, are at school 1-19 9th part 
Cotes du Nord, 1152 
Morbihan, — 1.222 
Ille et Vilaine,. — 1-111 
Loire inferieure,. — 1.132 
' Mayenne, — 1-78 
Maine et Loire, ——— 1-90 
Sarthe, — 1.60 
Loir et Cher, — 1-182 
Indre et Loire,. — 1-229 
Indre, — 1-74 
Cher, — 182 
: Creuse, — 1-74 
Allier, — 1-140 
Puy de Dôme, ——— 1-180 
Cantal, — 1-99 
Haute Loire, — 1-268 


` Divide by 17 | 2433 
Average of population attending schools e} —— 


17 middle departments 143d pert of the 148 17 
whole, - - — 
Southern Departments. 
f Proportion 23 po- 
a 
‘Department of Gironde, are at school 1-63d part 
Landes, —_—— 1.96 : 
Basses Pyrennées, ——— 1-15 
Hautes Pyrennées, ———— 1-16 
Gera, — 1-47 


Carry forward l 
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Brought forward 
Lot et Garonne, © eo 1.40th 
Tarn et Garonne, — 1.68 


Haute Garonne, 1.60 
Arriege, — 1-128 
Tarn, — 182 
Aude, — 1.41. 
Pyrennées Oriental. 166 
Hérault, — 1.31 
Bouches du Rhéne, ———— 1-40 
Var, — 142 i 
Divide by 15 | 668 


Average of population attending schools in 

15 squthern departments, 1-44th part of 4477 

the whole, 

The inspection of this spotted map should call up a blush 
in che face of every public man in France. When we con- 
sider the nursery of ignorance and barbarism which has been 
thus suffered to grow up in the centre of the kingdom, while 
its rulers were lavishing millions on works of luxury, vanity, 
or ostentation, we can scarcely find words to express our in- 
dignation at such a profligate neglect of duty on the part of 
the government, and such a stupid apathy on the part of 
the people. 

« We concur with M. Dupin in thinking, that the want of 
primary schools is the first want of the country; but we 
would not attribute the poverty and apathy of the people of 
the south entirely to this cause, nor do we anticipate that a 
better education will raise them completely to a level with 
the people of the north. We believe that there is an origi- 
nal diversity of character among nations as well as indivi- 
duals, which produces important effects on their conduct 
and institutions, The spirit of industry and improvement 
is more active in England than in any other country; yet 
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the English are by no means sb well educated as the people 
of many vther Europe stated!!“Behemin has more schools 
than Riiénish Germany or ‘iv#thetd France, though it is 
infinitely behind these-countries u vlád. And, gener- 
ally spes hg, though the most industitous nations of Europe 
are better-dducated than the others, the degree of industry 
is seldom in proportion to the amount of struction; and 
diffused ‘systems of education, where they do exist, are per- 
haps as often the ‘consequence as the cause of the mental 
and bollily activity which accompanies them. Now, with 
regard to France, it is worthy of remark, that the northern 
departments, which are the great seats of intelligence and 
industry; ane éxactly'the ‘districts which are inhabited by a 
people ef- Germpan and Norman extraction; that is, by a 
branch of the greit Gothic family which-occupies Germany, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, England, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland,—the states which are confessedly at the head of 
modern eivikzatien. The · Gothie race has less vivacity and 
sensibility thah seme of the southern races, but it greatly 
surpasses: them ult in habits of order, rectitude of judgment, 
persevermmde; and devividn of character. On the other hand, 
thei depattinents in the centre of: France, where ignorance 
and rudeness are most: prevalent, were exactly the ancient 
seu - uf the Celts. In the western ‘part -of this tract the 
Celtic race’ preserves its ofiginal language; and throughout 
the whole of its extent we have every reason to believe that 
the basis of the populativn’ is Celtic ‘ail. “The mhabitants 
of these districts, in short, are at bottem of the same family 
with the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scoteh Highlanders,— 
tribes which, even at this day, are mach inferior to the 
Gothic race in aptitade for civilization.” ` 

. To these judicious remarks of the reviewer we may aad, 
that the great characteristic of the German head is, that the 
reflecting.organs are large. Individuality large; Eventu- 
ality and the other knowing organs smaller; the organs of 
Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, Firmness, and Conscien- 
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buman wordand deed: .Hepponimgiiataly to notice the motto 
of a Coat of arms v. a igen ‘the ‘street, which- spoke 
pleiniy a. particular sentiment, it chanced to: oc, to us, 
that, s it is: likely: that: the chor; of a famity. motto 
Sek, out the posveilidg' feeling of hie mind, the family 
character, at least its founder's, in · other words, the drigitial pre- 
dominating: family organization, migtt be inferred from thear- 
morial motto, and the accompanying crest, whieli i» generally 
a hieroglyphic or embbematical design, expressing the bun 
sentient with the motto itself. We thought it probable that 
the books of heraldry would show-a great ‘preposiderdtite! of 
‘selfich over social feeling in: the earlier mottos. The founders 
of families, in rude times, would of course be proud of the 
qualities by which they. rose, and. althougti these'were ehem 
Just and mercifal, the motto and crest would hold out the la- 
conic boast to the world: We expected that next tothe boast. 
ers. would come the worshippers, the preux chévakiers of 
chivalry, who bent the knee alike to their king, thei niletress, 
and their.God ; and that of sentiments not selffah, Verteration 
‘would figure in heraldic blazonry ; and Hope, that never fait 
‘ing impulee'of the ambitious, . We did not expect more than 
a‘eprinkling of justice, and little, if any nrercy‘at' ali 
Wich these anticipations; it was interesting to open Heraldic 
works, both English: and Scottish, and observe how far we 
were ebrrect. We were nearly so, and precisely: ih the 
above order. With the exception of Firmness, which forms 
an element in many mottos, and which may mingle in a 
combination of faculties for ill as well as for good, - the great 
majority ascend no higher in the scale of dignity than the 
twelve lowest faculties, embracing the animal propensities 
and lower sentiments. A considerable number ascend to 
Veneration—not just so many to Hope—more than we ex- 
pected to Conscientiousness and a very few to pure Be- 
pevolence. 

Beginning with the lowest class of feelings, we find these 
ia sme mottos in their unmingled degradation. For ex- 


Self-esteem and Firmndsa exe siso generally very large. Vib 
lelle and Carnot ane aatived of Getocigny:: 
. Abagt Dijon a Teetonio or Gorbic+ tribe! ems ta have 
atdod.. The moral and. intellectual; ongans are, generally 
well Gevelopedy and a great many m ct tale have ap- 
panad taae " 
About, Lyons the face presents a round farm; and: the 

Drain in lange at Consteuctivensss-snd Individuality. They 
are famous in tha arts 3 but Order and Coniciemioumem 
are small, and lying and boasting are features of their men- 
tal 

The Odes have — ‘themeclves in some places near 
the-Germen-frention About twenty leagues feam:Coblents, 
u tha urea of the Rhine, but somewhat inta France, a 
Geltin population presents ituelf inferior in cerebraliorguniaa- 
tion to the Gethic with which it is surrounded. > >- 

Thoms itan of infoxmatien, wo are aware, are exesedingly 
gevenal-and imperfaok ; but. they are presented merely to 
solicit the attention of travellers to thia most interesting end 
isppertant branch of. phaevelogical inqairy. If some small 
portion of the labonr and money expended in presenting the 
poblie-with elaharate descriptions and drawings of the faces 
and postus of different countrien were bestowed in collect- 
ieg, adute delincetions of their heads or their actual 
skull, and this information were combiued with such de- 
tajin as thoee furnished by M. Dupin, human improvement 
would. be incalwably accelerated. A 


ny ARTICLE III. 
PHRENOLOGICAL REMARKS ON THE MOTTOS OF ARMO- 
RIAL, BEARINGS. 


A masz of thinking phrenologically gives a tendency tọ re- 


duce all the pleconnan of fe and human alira to thei 
elements in the primitive and well-distinguished springs of 
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human word and deed.: -Heppentngdately ts noticethe motto 
of a Coat of arms a.cartiage\in ‘the street, which spoke 
pleinty a: particular sentiment, it chanced to cocur to us, 
that, as it is: likely. tiat- the oer df a ‘family~ motto 
apeaks: out the prevailing: febling of hie mind, the family 
charaster,at least its founder's, in other words, the dripitial pre- 
dominating: family organization; migtr be inferred from che ar 
morial motto; and the accompanying crest, which is · generally 
a hieroglyphic or emblematical design, expressing’ the sate 
semtiment with the motto itself. We'thought it probable that 
the books of heraldry would show-a great ‘prepthidenidie of 
‘welch over social feeling iu: the earlier mottos: Phe founders 
of families, in rude times, would of course be préud‘of the 
qualities by which they. rose, and althougts these'were seem 
past and mereifal, the motto and crest would hold oat the la- 
conic boast to the world. We expected that next tothe bonst. 
ers would come the worshippers, the preuv chévaKers of 
ehivalry,-who bent the knee alike to their king, their niistress, 
end their. God; and that of sentiments not velffah, Verteration 
would figure in heraldie blazonry ; and Hope, that nevere fa. 
‘ing impulveof the ambitious, . We did not expect more than 
a‘eprinkling of justice, and little, if any; nercy'ut'al =- - 

‘With these anticipations; it was interesting to open Heraldic 
works, both English: aid Scottish, and observe how fat'we 
were ebrrect. We were nearly so, and precisely: ih the 
above order. With the exception of Firmness, which forms 
an element in many mottes, and which may mingle in a 
combination of faculties for ill as well as for good, the great 
majority ascend uo higher in the scale of dignity thun the 
twelve lowest faculties; embracing the animal propemities 
and lower sentiments. A considerable number ascend to 
Veneration—not just so many to Hope more than we ex- 
pected to Conscientiousness—and a very few to pure Be- 
nevolence. 

Beginning with the lowest class of feelings, we find these 
in some mottos in their unmingled degradation. For ex- 
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ampie, mere Desttuctivinens: cee forth; in such lenden 
thease —Sinike—-Sintke , „ enlighie~Grige. fast.” 
Destructiveness with Combativeness dictated—Z' , 
dare- Fortitar—-an.areow. far cht, with—-J¢ lacks not.a.bow 
—I. make. sinan, with a head: and dagger for crest, adds 
Caution to. Destructiveness,.and was-the. murderous boast of 
Kiskpatzick, who. re- entered the chunch.of the Dominicana 
at, Dumfries n, Anish the Cummin, whem Bruce, under Ve- 
Daration, said, be: doubled: he had. killed You doubt! TU 
meke-sigoar,” Aequisitivescss, Secretiveness, and Cantion,. 
suggested the grovelling family-motto of Lock siccar ; while 
Thou. shali want ore. ¶ want—aspires no higher than the am- 
hition. of. the. strongest heg in a-swinestye. However. this 
waaremply, motio. may, asit mum, have described. the founder 
of. the noble family to whigh it belongs, we can answer. for its 
opamtrast to. the sentiments of the present representative. He 
has an easy course before him, let him reverse it, and mark 
the time as a truly praud epoch in his family-history. Forth 
Zartune and fill the fetisna, would also be improved by a 
change to. Korth Fortune and break the feiters. Rising in 
the ecale, but still in the regions of selfishness, are most of 
the boastful mottos of the warrior. . Of course these. mani- 
feat Combativenees always in alliance with Self-esteem, vari- 
ously modified by Firmness, Love of Approbation, Caution, 
and Hope, I kave decreed—is Self-esteem and Firmness. J 
sas, J conquered—is Combativeness and Self-esteam,.as are, 
L.advance-—I gm ready-—Foremost if I can-—Stronger than, 
enemies, equal to friend Quo non ascendam—-Stand fast— 
In defence—Steady—eroee from Combativences and Firmness. 
Glory, victory's reward—Never behind Death rather than 
disgrace— Fear shame—bave reference to the world’s opinion, 
and therefore spring from Love of Approbation, in combina- 


® I give all the mottos in E ish, although many of them are in Latin . 
and French. 5 
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Cantiqusness, when powerful, wonld act be concealed even 
— ae in Onslow- Bawars the bean—iirave. 
Jy but cautiously. . w 

Hope may well be expected te predominate in minds sab- 
jected to all the chances of war and consequent vicissitudes 
of fortune; accordingly we have. ¶ .hope— While. I breathe I 
hope--I live in hope—Hope nowrishes—By hope and labour 
—They go high who attempt the summit. Self-esteem mingles 
largely in this last. We lately met with a singular example 
of this motto expressing the ruling feeling. A man rather 
below middle rank happened to come to us often for pro 
fessional advice. We observed in him the qualities of uaren- 
sonable sanguineness and great love of show. He did, and 
left a widow and children nearly destitute. Among his effects 
there was a costly watch, chain, and seals, almost new, worth 
not less than 60 guineas, which it was perfect insanity for 
a person in his circumstances to have purchased. Of course 
there was a crest on one of the seals, and we were eurious te 
observe the motto. It turned out to be, Spero mat 
& I hope better things.” Still with Self-esteem for a basis, 
Secretiveness lends its aid in some minds to constitute the 
favourite sentiment. For example Never show your rug 
I bide my time. This declaration of cherished revenge. is-a 
singular melange of Self-esteem, Destructiveness, Secretive. 
ness, and Cautiousness. 

Veneration, as Veneration, if unmixed with the baser 
feelings, which lead to bigotry and persecution, has mo- 
thing selfish in it; and when expressed on the warrier’s 
shield, has higher claims to our respect. Its manifestation 
in rude times was, it is true, for the most part superstitious, 
and for that reason it is not entitled to be classed with Con- 
ecientiGumess and Benevolence, unless it is found in com- 
pany with them—Salvation from the cross—-Glory to G 
While I breathe I will trust in the cross From God, not 
from fortune Worship God, serve the King— Aymer loyalig— 
With good-will to serve Ling. - One God—One King—One 
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Acari. These and many others weve prebabiy mere, effu- 
sions of Veneration;.and have: adthing:in them te shew that 
they were more. But we might conclude true religious 
feelings to ‘belong ia addition che mind, where Consden- 
tiousness prevailed so ddeidetly as to appear upon: the shield. 
For example =—To -the: lovers of justice, pitty, and fiith- 
steadiiy-.Hy courage, not by craft.—Every ene hia O. Do 
right and traat——Fideliter—Judge nought—Keep tryst (con- 
Fo be rather than to: seem—High and good—Souwnd con- 
SENCO a: tung tower..The palm to virtue. Last of all 
comes Denevolenee, and it is like a gleam-of sunshine in the 
Büdét of a storm, to see its mild and beautiful countenance in 
the ages of pride, cunning, and ferocity ; but it is but thinly 
sown. Be brave, not flerce—Clomency adorns the brave 
That I may do good— That I may do good to others—Do all 
good. And last, though not least, as a sentiment on the 
blazon of the warrior who fights for peace, a direct condem- 
nation of war, in the motto, Bella horrida bella.” 

In the continued struggle against power, which the history 
of both ends of our island record, it would be strange if on 
armorial bearings there were no expressions of the love of 
liberty,—that fruit of a fine combination of Self-esteem, Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, and Firmness. We have, ac- 
cordingly, such mottos as, Libertas—Liberiy entire—Country 
dear, Liberty dearer—I have lioed free and will die free. 

The mottos which indicate the reflecting powers, as maxims 
of wisdom were rare in rude times, unless we take those for 
such as express the higher sentiments, as, Virtue the sole no- 
bility, Ne. We have, however, lighted upon one which is 
purely intellectual, and we quote it, because it happens to be 
eminently phrenological. Nihil invita Minerva. It is vain 
to expees excellence without the genius from which it springs. 

It would greatly increase the interest of this communica- 
tion, were it permitted us to compare the actual history of 
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distinguished. families with thd armorial. legends. Bat al. 
though: pablic history: is: pablic .property, familyshistary is 
net; and we'are theiefore denied chat udvantame und must be 
Content: with veroinnending to the renden ite apply she kaow. 
-‘Iédge vf suchi: private. familios-as he possebses : to the very 
harmless-end of making the. comparison between itiandthe 
family.arms, for himself. We do not. entertaiu.a doubt. that 
in every instance they will be found strikingly coincident. 


ARTICLE WV. sf es 
|. CASE Or SEECTRAL IU... a. 


Tux following very distinct and interesting ‘narrative vas 
read to the London Phrenological Society, and ‘kindly com- 
municated to us, for insertion in the Phrenological Journal; 
by its learned author, a member of the English Bar. 

In December, 1823, A. was confined to his bed by inflam- 
mation on the chest, and was supposed by bis medical 
attendant to be in considerable danger. Oné night, while 
unable to sleep from pain and fever, he ‘saw, sitting in a 
chair, on the left side of his bed, a female figure, which he 
immediately recognised to be that of a young lady who died 
about two years before. His first feeling was surprise, and 
perhaps a little alarm; his second, that he was suffering 
from delirium. | With this i impression he put his head under 
the bedclothes, and after trying in vain to sleep, as a test of 
the soundness of his mind he went through a long and com- 
plicated process of metaphysical reasoning. ‘ He then peeped 
out, and saw the figure in the same situation and position. 
He had a fire, but would not’ allow a candle or nurse in the 
room. A stick was kept by his side, to knock for the nurse 
when he required her attendance. Being too weak to move 
his body, he endeavoured to touch the figure with the stick; 
but, on a real object being put upon the chair, the imagin- 
ary one disappeared, and was not visible again that night. 
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~ Phe‘néxt day hetheught ont Wut abe. vision and/ex- 
pectet ttrreturn.withoutalarniyagd witheeme ple He 
was not disappointed.: + Etitaolt the-same: plade es before, and 
he employed: -himeslf ia observations: When he shut his 
eyes: or tumed +s head; he ceased: to seo the figure ; by 
interposing his hand he. could hide part of ìt; and it.was 


shown-hke-sny mere materid] substance, by the rays-of the: 


fire whith feli upon. and were reſteetad from it. . As the fire 
declined it: became less. perceptible, and as it went out, invi- 
sible. A similar appearance took place on several other 
nights, but it became less: peroeptible, and its visits lese 
frequent, as the patient recovered from his fever. 

He says the impressions on his mind were always pleasing, 
as the spectre Jooked at him. with calmness and regard. He 
never supposed it real; but was unable to account for it on 
any philosophical principles. within his knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1825, A.’s health was perfectly restored; 
and he bad been free from any waking vision for nearly 
eighteen months. Some circumstances ocourred which pro- 
duced im him great mental excitement. One morning 
he dreamed of the figure, which stood by his side in an 
angry posture, and · asked for a locket which he usually wore. 
He ‘awoke and saw it at the toilet, with the locket in its 
hand. He rusbed out of bed, and it instantly disappeared. 
During the next six. weeks its visita were incessant, and the 
sensations. which. they produced were invariably horrible. 
Some years before he had attended the dissection of a 
woman in a state. of rapid decomposition. Though much 
disgusted at. the time, the subject had been long forgotten ; 
but was recalled by the, union of its putrescent body with 
the spectre’s features. The visits were not confined to the 
night, but frequently occurred while several persons were in 
the same room. They were repeated at intervals during 
the winter; but be was able to get rid of them by moving or 
sitting in an erect position. Though well, his pulse was 
hard, and generally from 90 to 100. 


ais SPRCTRAL ILLUSION. 

A. ia a peison of géod education and literary habits. I 
have not the slightest doubt of his:veratity. Be never sup. 
He ban aways kad a propensity towards the supernatural, 
without any belief in it; and he aseribes these effects of 
imagination to the perusal of the Tales of Wonder, and other 
ghom.stories, when a boy. He will not alow me to lay 
Defese the Society an account of his head, as connected with 
this statement, as he would not lile to be called a dealer in 
the marvellous. I may, however, any, that Ideality is large, 
and the reflective faculties very good. J. B. C. 

It is evident that the author was not aware when he wrote, 
of the cases recorded in our 6th Number; (vol. II., page 
200 ;) especially of the light thrown, by the comprehensive 
instance of Miss S. L., on the nature and immediate cause of 
such illusions in the morbid activity, and of course internal 
action, sometimes but not always attended with acute pain, 
of the portions of the brain through which Wonder, Form, 
Sige, Celouring, and often others of the knowing perceptions 
are produced. The communication is only the more valu» 
able, that neither the author nor his informant A. can pos. 
sibly be charged with suiting: an instance to a theory; but 
have narrated appearances as they were experienced and de- 
scribed ; and which, unknown to both, tally so exactly with 
the other instances to which we have alluded, as to leave no 
doubt of their being the effects of the same causes. 

It is not said that local pain was felt by A.; but his pulse 
was from 90 to 100, and the brain evidently in over-excite- 
ment.“ When such illusions occur to a patient quite con- 
scious and rational, they are not imputed to the internal 
excitement of delirium, but to an external object. Even 


© He was relieved by holding the head in an uptight posture, ‘This was the 
experience of Miss S. L., (294,)— proof of an internal mechanical cause : 
perhaps in the circulation or pressure of the blood, and almost suggesting a 
topical remedy, or alleviation. 
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Samuel Johpaan is id to.beve:belionsd in ghosts, Itis & rare 
instange of ‘reflecting: power to tehet: areal peretption-.fir 
the perreption ia real,—eg A. did mental: ikusita.: We 
do nat · wich this. self-pesqyeed- seer niare appatitions, -fer 
we wish him health of bods, which inclades health of brain; 
but if. he should have, any fature, visite, W. should maeh 
value a minute description of them; and. espesiaily.of any 
local pain, or -other aegompanying sensation, which he-migtt 
otherwiye not think of observing. . We would farther call his 
attention 10 gych symptoms as giddiness at the moment, 
or any others mentioned in our fermer paper. 


` ARTICLE V. 


on THE GL OF HATS USED BY THE DIFFERENT 
GLASSES GF SOCIETY. : 


(To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal.) 


Downas, June; 1028. 

Sia, —Ir is with much pleasure I perused a paper by a Lon. 
dop dat-maker,:in your qournal for November last; dnd as it 
appears from your preface that you. are ‘desirpus of further 
obseryatigns.on the same subject,.and'as:I have been up- 
wards of ten years in the! same. profession with your Londen 
correspondent, and have been necessarily led by observation 
to entertain the same ideas, I shall endeavour to supply you 
with a grovincial, corroboration of that gentleman's statements ; 
trusting it may not be altogether. unacceptable to. the readers 
of your- Journal, although found deficient in that freedom 
and eloquenee which generally adorn its pages. 

— generally $0 the correctness of the observations 
contained in that article, I beg leave to notice one remark at 
the top of page 541, where, after stating the manner in which 
hatters’ measurement is given, the author says, “Upon this 

Vor. V.-No XVIII. 
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“+ piineipis blocks are used. ial the menburing snd uin mif Uetur- 
se ing of hetete partioular sives) varying frees 5 inches, the site 
64 of an infant's head, moreasing by the 4-of an inch to 7¥ 
t; inches, the general full sizeof men.” ‘With respect to: this 
latter obesmttition, I beg leave to state, that in this’ part of 
the eowbiry,. 0 far m. M being the general full sive of 
mee, it siny rather be. regarded as the maximum ; at least, in 
thie. counte of any business T have met with very few demands 
fou bats of that tise; nor do I. u upon the strictest inquiry, 
in has been: otherwise with the most exteutive hatters and 
retailers of hats in tidy country; and, in point of fact, 
the cases are so rare, that, in a male population of about 
18,000, not more than 10, if so many, require hats of a size 
from 7$ to 74, although I know of. two extreme cases ef 8 
inches being required. Nevertheless, a very perceptible 
difference in point of absolute size between those hats in 
general request among the higher classes of the community 
and those of the common and lower ranks must be obvious to 
every hatter who may choose to pay the slightest attention 
to the vubjert. While we may state with safety 7} to be 
the medium size of the latter, we are quite certain of being 
within wark in etsting the farmer to be 7}; thus showing 
evidently the general size of the one class. to be a degree 
, larger tlan that of the other. It is no difficult matter to 
perceive that a bead requiring s hat 63, haters’ meésure- 
ment, is very small compared with one requiring 7$; indeed 
the former is by the hattere here comeideved .a bey’s hint, and 
is very seldom required foe an adult; nor is the latter sizé 
often required, as already mentioned. This will be readily 
believed by those who are aware that it would require & head 
equal in circumference to Dr Chalmers's: to.fit it. It is the 
ignorance of the vast difference that g of un itch of Hatters’ 
mesurement gives on the absolute site that chuses od many 
mistakes about the general size of heads. Hence tre are 
daily desired to send a het half or even a whole inch iurger 


thari another specified,-or are teyuésted to. make this: hat an 
inch larger, becanse itis- too bighi; — à, oF st most -dy 
is dìl that is required. ; 

-Your cerrespordent, ‘in speaking of — of the 
Scoteh head, in point of absolute sise, over that; af she 
English, revalis to my memory a circumstance which happen. 
ed a number of years ago, and which shows that the.factis 
not unfumur to thove who are in. the practive of senting. 
large quutitities of hate to Scotland. An agent to one ef the: 
most exténsive -Enagtith houses ws soliciting Frenz orders, 
when my father observed, that he had just reeeived a very 
lirge quantity from his house which, frem their small size, 
were quite unealeable. When the tizes were mentioned, the 
agent observed, it was surprising the house should so far 
forget itself, being well awate such sizes would never do to 
send to Sestland: Observations which I have made since: 
have fully confirmed the truth.of these statements, 

It is of some impartance to obverve, that it is the width of 
the head at the basilar regien, and its extreme length from 
spine to Individuality, more than its absolute size, that: 
deterthines the size of the hat. Our weavers afford a striking 
proef.of this; their heads, generally speaking, are thin and 
high, which emables us to fit them with hats of =: emailer 
size than some who have, in point of fact, smaller heads, but 
whe, from having the greater part in the basilar and-coclp> 
tal regions, require hats of a greater width. It has often 
afforded me much pleasure to observe the striking concomi. 
taney between the ferm of the weavers’ head and their mild. 
ness of character. I have heard ‘this attributed to their 
circumstances ; but I believe that fiery turbulent spirits, who 
find themselves unable to exercise that patient endurance so 
necessary to a weaver, either never enter · the trade, or leave 
it after a very short trial. There are some who cannot 
believe otherwise than that good conduct must always be the 
result of necessity. No Phrenologist, however, would believe 
that, with Combativeness and Destructiveness large, they 
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could manifest that patient endurance of privation which is 
one of their-characteristies;: nor is the eonpomitancy. between; 
the cerebral development. and the manifestations, of those. 
with the other conformations alluded to less striking, al- 
. though less pleasant to. observe. It is the configuration that 
obtains among the lowest grades of society here, such as our 
porters, carters, fieh-drivers, and scavengers, from. whom, 
nothing but the most vigorous manifestations of animaliam are 
to be found. Indeed, from all the observations I have been 
able to make, I. am convinced that the situstion af the 
individual in society is aften an index to his. development; 
at least, I often find the worst configurations in the lowest 
offices, although. the reverse of this does not. always hold 
goad. But no one can justly regard the mere po of. 
that distinction which flows from wealth alone: as the only. 
criterion by which to judge of moral worth. A pppular 
writer justly:remarks, that. Nobleness of condition is not 
e essential as a, school for npbleness of character; nor, does a man 
64 require to be high in office ere he can gather around his person 
ee the worth and the lustre of a high-minded integrity. It is 
a delightful to think, that bussble life may be just as rich in moral 
* grace and moral grandeur as the loftiest places of society; that 
ce as true a dignity may be earned by him who, in homeliest 
ct dm „ Plies his conscientious task, as by him who stands 
“in with the fortunes of an empire; that the t 
„ menial in the land who can lift a hand unsoiled by the pilfer- 
é ments that are within his reach, may have achieved a victory 
ce over temptation to the fuli as honourable as the preudest patriot: 
“ can boast, who has spurned the bribery of courts away from 
“ him. It is cheering to know, that, among the labours of the 
* field and of the work-shop, it ipee for the peasant to be as 


ce bright in honour as the peer, we the chivalry of as much 
ce truth and virtue to adorn him.” 


This, phrenologically speaking, is often the case; for it is 
easily conceivable that mild and gentle and unassuming 
individuals are easily 


c Checked by the scoff of pride, by envy’s frown 
And poverty. unconquerable bar 1 * , 


and this they have often to encounter from those who hold 
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superior stations in society, which are as frequently gained 
by powerful propensities and intellect as by a predominance 
of the intellectual and moral faculties. I have frequently 
considered it would be very desirable to take notes of the 
development of the different classes of workmen, and then 
notice their mechanical and moral manifestations. This I 
shall endeavour to accomplish as soon as my leisure time 
will permit. Seamen, for example, have a character: quite 
their own, and which, in the present state of. my-knowledge 
concerning their configuration generally, I am apt to oon- 
sider is in a great measure the result of their circumstances. 
On board they may-be said to be a community of equals, 
where Acquisitiveness and -Secrétiveness are less frequently 
called into activity, while the daily perils to which they are 
exposed have a direct tendency to rouse their Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence in the rendering of mutual assistance; 
hence: we: find them: open, generous, and - affettionate,— 
strangers to that selfishness and dissimulation which are but 
too prevalent on shore. This, at least, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, is the prevailing-character of men bred: from their 
earliest years to the sea-service; although there must be 
masy ezxoeptions in peculiar situations, and especially in time 
of war. 
It would be easy to multiply observations ‘such as the 
foregomg im various classes of society, but being unwilling 
to trespass too much upon your indulgence in giving these 
remarks a place in your Journal, I shall conclude by sub- 
scribing myself your's, &c. T. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


SKETCH OF THE POWERS AND FEATS OF DUCROW THE 
EQUESTRIAN ; ILLUSTRATED BY A CAST OF HIS HEAD 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY. 


A troop of equestrians from London, who lately exhibited 

for some months in Edinburgh, attained very general popu- 
larity and celebrity; notwithstanding that equestrian feats 
had for many years ceased to be a novelty in the place. 
Their theatre overflowed every night; the other dramatic 
resorts were comparatively deserted; and, by the time of the 
company’s departure, there were few of the entire popula. 
tion who had not been the delighted and really astonished 
witnesses of the wonders they performed. ‘The riders were 
all expert in their break-neck vocation ; but, with ane excep- 
tion, had been excelled by the Parkers and Rickets’ of thirty 
years ago. The exception was the manager, Ducrow; of whom 
it may in a word be said, that he as much outdid the feats 
of the most skilful professors of the art, as they could outdo 
what could have been achieved by the nimblest of their 
spectators. Having filled a box with happy children,—not 
the least interesting part of such spectacles,—1we felt in such 
company quite at ease about our gravity, and resolved 
minutely to note what we saw, and trace it to its origin,— 
the performer's brain. 

After a trial of skill by the rest of the troop, “ Monseig- 
neur venit,”—in the person of Mr Ducrow. He sprang upon 
his beautiful horse as if the movement had been a step in a 
quadrille, and, putting him to his full speed, stood upon the 
saddle with as much ease and confidence as he could have 
stood on the ground. In the expression of the other riders 
there was the anxiety of Cautiousness as their horse galloped 
round ; but the remark was general that Ducrow seemed to 
forget his perilous situation, and to be, moreover, unconscious 


that every change of his position vas marked, in a manner 
peculiar to himself, with anse and grace, and that every. 
attitude was unconstrained, natural, and elegant. The 
circular, and it may be observed, moderitely-cized arena, 
like the skater’s out,edge circle on the ies, it is well known, 
gives to the equestrian who stands on horseback. the benefit 
of the law of rotatory motion, like a hoop whirling round a 
ful) glass of vine. The borse is forced into a sloping 
position, to which the rider must conform; and his inelina- 
tian inwardg increases not only his gracefulness, but his 
safety. But Ducrow scorns the ordinary limits of rotatory 
aid; and, in the face of all accustomed phenomena of grayita- 
tion, fljes round, standing at zuck an angle, even to his 
sloping horse, as no human being but himself could have 
changed to apy thing but a descent to the sand. Often he 
sepmed .o. stand on she side of his borse; but he recovered 
a safer position just os, essily aa be threw himself into the 
inexplicable ons now. deseribed ; and in every part of the 
feat he was.ea.grecefal and egsy as in his simpler perform- 
ances, The ordinary exploits of skipping-ropes, garters, 
and hoops, were the mere casual odds and ends of his 
exhibition, and seemed to give him no more concern than 
the riding: round; he had a much higher, and certainly in 
hig yocatiqn a moet unheard-of Geld of performance. Fiy- 
ing round at full speed, he began to act a dramatic scene 
pantomimically. His dress was that of a sailor,. and a small 
bundle on a staff over his shoulder was meant to express 
his return to his home. None of the incongruities of a 

milor's equitation, even with the assured equilibrium of a 
seat on the saddle, aided by the usual safeguards of a leg on 
each side of the horse, and feet established in the stirrup as 
fast as a vagrant’s in the stocks,—nay not even the outrage on 
nature of a sailor standing on the back of a horse at a gallop, 
for a moment occurred to the spectator who saw the gal- 
lant tar swinging round as naturally and as securely as if 
he had been reefing a top-sail. We soon forgot that he was 
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on horseback at all, so. powerfully did his scenic talent en- 
gross. us with other feelings. The animated look and the 
speed of his progress to that concentration of human delights, 
Home, were finely and most naturally acted; while the 
grace-and ease of the winged Mercury was realized to our 
view. His heart was full of the details of his happiness. 
In an instant his bundle was unpacked, and a girl's little 
frock was displayed and folded to his bosom; it was re- 
placed, and a boy's dress was hung out with the same natural 
language of .a father’s affectionate anticipation of soon em- 
bracing the future wearer. The horse at speed was now 
completely forgotten by the spectator, and, to all appearance, 
by. the actor himself, who seemed engrossed with: other 
business than maintaining his balance in his critical position. 
The thing was so exquisitely done, that many of us were 
positively. ashamed of being beguiled of a tear by so power- 
ful.an appeal to human sympathies, coming from so extra- 
ordinary a stage. But he has yet another claim on. the 
spectator's feelings. His darling boy and girl have a mother, 
and he has a beloved wife; and forth from his bosom comes 
her miniature ! Nothing could exceed the grace and passion 
of this enraptured movement, as, mid-thunders of applause, 
he flew round the circle, holding it out eagerly, but grace- 
fully, as if he said, Look how beautiful she is!” then 
kissing it and holding it out again, himself anon surveying 
its beauties at different distances from his eye, as if he 
criticised it in the composure of an arm-chair; and with his 
other hand—for he has always both hands at his command— 
pointing out all its beauties. A purse of gold. he then 
joyously displays, and avoids all the coarseness. of that 
exhibition, by a graceful and kindly movement which refers 
the treasure to the emblems of those other treasures, whieh 
give it its chief value. It was really ridiculous not to. be 
able to keep unmoved by the entire spectacle of a man 
standing upon a. galloping horse, holding up in one hand 
two baby-dresses and a miniature picture, and in the other 
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ohinking a pusse of gold. The parse and picture are-restored 
to his breast, the dresses are packed: up, the homse- continues 
at undiminished · speed, and the sailor proceeds to tell, still in 
pantomime, his history; all his-perils. by flood and fight, his 
battles and his shipwrecks, during which he fights bis gun, 
hauls the ropes, rows a boat, is cast into-the stormy sea, saves 
himself. by swimming, performing the motion with mflated 
cheeks; and all -with.a.truth, and force, and pathos, which: 
no actor on solid boards, who bad nothing else to do hut to 
think of. the truth to the nature of his delineations, o could 
have. exceeded.. 

The parts thus played by this singular man were numer- 
ous, and all equally successfully. Nothing baffled him. He 
could undress and re-attire as he stood on, his horse at speed ; 
with many other. feats equally unaooordant with his perilous 
position.“ But his masterpiece of equestrian prowess, in 
which he never had, and we may-safely calculate, never will 
have a rival, is managing. six horses at speed at the-same 
time; -changigg their arrangement with all the regularity of 
a cavalry-movement, or a cotillon, while he bestrides several 
at once; standing now upon one, now upon another; some- 
times one foot on the shoulder of one, and the other on the 
croup of anotber ; sometimes lying down among them with 
his hands folded, to sleep; then rousing. himself, and, re- 
membering his commission .as a courier, sorting his letters, 
and replacing them in his mail-bag; while there is not a 
false movement, even a slip, or for one instant the appear- 
ance.of difficulty, or disturbance of a-demeanour of the most 
perfect ease and elegance. These two last qualities seemed 
quite inseparable from his every movement. His contest 
with Bucephalus was graceful; so was his bearing as, 
monarch-like, he witnessed the. games of prowess by his 
soldiers, and descended from his pedestal to crown the victor 


_ * He has since performed in London seven characters without leaving the 
saddle. 
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with a wreath; while his exhibition of the altitudes of a 
number of the finest statues evineed bow vividly images of 
beauty, in form and posture, are perceivad and bow natur- 
ally they are realized by him. 

Now, as it is phrenologically undeniable, thet there was 
not one jot of all chat Duerow thus performed, whether it 
vas movemants or attitudes, or balance of body, or expres · 
sion of feelings, which did not apring from his brain ;. in 
other, worfla, that no form of trunk and limbs, no endowment 
of muscles, no proportion. of hody, no elasticity. of tendons or 
ligatures, would of themselves be sufficient, unguided: hy 
cerebral influence, the question is of great interest to the 
Phrenologist,— What must that brain be which could.achieve 
it all with the most perfect facility ? 

Firs, Let us consider Ducrow's eu and never⸗faling 
maintenance of his balance in the critical position of 
standing on the beck of a horse at full. speed. The :facte 
and reasonings in the two papers in the Phrenplegical 
Journal, vol. II. p. 412, and IV. p 266, go far to ex- 
plain this rarely-poasessed power. In the last- quoted paper, 
it is shown that there is a system of nerves which convey a 
feeling of the state of the muscles, as affected by external 
forces, to the brain; which instantly responds by sending 
the necessary nervous influence, hy the medium of the nerves 
of motion, to the muscles, to enable them to restore their egui- 
librium. The more nice the perception of a changed state of 
the muscle, the wore immediately will its equilibrium be re- 
atored; and it is only supposing this sensation very exquisite, 
and the motar-nerve very obedient, ta conceive equilibrium 
not only recovered, when endangered Jay the most trying va- 
riations of gravitation, but-sa steadily preserved as never to 
be lost, or even appear to be lost. It requires one degree of 
the sensation of equilibrium, and the respondence of muscular 
contraction, for the human body to stand on the ground. It 
is an increased degree of the quality to preserve the balance 
of the body standing on a moving support, as on a cart in 
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motion. But the ever. varying and muscle disturbing forces 
of a horse at full gallop, to a person standing on the saddle, 
nay, of six horses at speed at one and the sasie time, produc- 
ing no perceptible effect on the steady, easy; and even grape- 
ful attitudes of the rider, presents the highest degree of this 
equilibrium-preserving power. The difference in this be- 
tween Ducrow and us is, that the very first change of the 
state of our muscles by the motion of the harse upon which 
we were rash enough to stand, would, for want of practice to 
antagonize that change by the necessary muscular contrac- 
tion, bring us, in obedience to the law of gravitation, to 
the ground; while he is undisturbed by any number of such 
changes, and, by a constant and steady counterpoise in his 
ever. prepared muscular energies, not only seems never to 
lose his balance, but actually preserves it as effectually as we 
do in standing or walking. In the paper first above noted, 
vol. II. p. 412, it was shown to be highly probable, that the 
organ called that of Weight gives, among other things, a 
Yeady and vivid perception of equilibrium, and its disturbing 
and restoring forces; and in the other essay, vol. IV. p. 283, 
it was inferred, that although the nerves of this irt sense 
were not traced ‘into the convolution of brain called the or- 
gan of Weight, it might be proved, by a gufficiently large 
induction; that that organ is large in persons who possess in 
a remarkable degree the command of equilibrium ; and that 
there is a connexion between the sense and the faculty ana- 
'logous to that between hearing and seeing, and the organs of 
Tune and Colour respectively. In the first-noted essay 
many instances were mentioned, and we now offer Ducrow as 
an additional and no trifling illustration of the same conclu- 
son; for in him the organ of Weight is very largely deve. 
loped. In addition, we should have expected the Lower In- 
dividuality to correspond in size to that of Weight, to give 
the rapid perception of objects and movements necessary to 
the feats in question. This organ is very large in Ductow. 
Indeed all the knowing orgahs ere unusually large, Form, 


‘Size, Weight, Order, and Loeality,.in.additien to Lower. In- 
dividuality ; v0 us to give a degree. of command of. external 
objects; and their simple relations quite inoonesivable to those 
more moderately gifted. The general quickness, ai 
and sharpness of Ducrow, must:be very great. 
- Secondly, Graceful attitude, always supposing it is S 
dered physically impossible by deformity of body, must be based 
in a command of Equilibrium, in combination with Form and 
‘¥deality, and perhaps Imitation. These are all large in Du- 
‘crow: they-must impress images of grace. and elegance on his 
mind, and transfuse them into his movements and attitudes. 
His position on horseback is not an essential of this grace. He 
would dance or skate with the same; nay, his common walk, 
as was evident even on: the arena, will partake of the quality. 
` Thirdly, Ducrow’s Order is very. largely developed. We, 
of course, had no opportunity to witness its exexcise in the ar- 
rangements.of his numerous: stud, and not less numerous 
-company ; though all we did see seemed to indirate the effects 
of a well-condueted system; but we cannot conceive.the feat 
-of the six horses performed, the utmost order preserved, and 
harmony produced in their most difficult manege, and the 
-eurious and - imperceptible. impulses of. rein by. which they 
were shifted into. new relative places by their master’s magic 
band, without. an unusual application of the aa of Or- 
der or Symmetry. 

- Lastly, Duerow 's scenic or pantomimie powers 8 
the well-known combination of faculties, all large in him, of 
Imitation, Secretiveness, Lower Individuality, and Ideality ; 
while the feelings, of which he gives the natural language, are 
also inconsiderable endowment. Besides a fair proportion of 
the animal faculties to give him boldness and energy, this sin- 
gular individual presents what we should call a most gentle- 
maplike endowment of the moral sentiments. The coronal sur- 
face of his head is quite what a Phrenologist calls beautiful ; 
and, added to the refinement inseparable from Ideality, there is 
“he Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Love of Approbation, and 
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well-regulated and dignified Self-esteem, which never. fail to. 
constitute a character, and, of course, a manner: of politesse, 
courtesy, and agreenbleness: The demeanour already alluded 
to, with which, as Alexander, he bestewed laureb crowns-on 
the victors .in the classic games, appeared to ue to. emanate 
from. that interesting eombination.- * 

ut we are not yet done with this extraordinary man, We 
have enumerated a variety of wonders performed by him, 
but.we have not yet called the reader's attention to the most 
astonishing fact:of all, namely, that, different and- distinct as 
eath performance is from another, requiring not only differs 
of different faculties, several are performed by him, and per- 
formed with the utmost ease at one and the same moment ! - 
There are persons who possess this power of the simukane- | 
ous so slenderly, that although they. can ming the air, and say 
the words of a seng, they cannot bring Tune and Language 
to-act together, eo as to cing the words and air at one and the 
same- time. Daucrow’s power is the greatest possible: contrast 
to this defect. The power alluded to is one of the manifes- 
tations of what, by the Scottish school of Phrenology, is term- 
ed. Concentrativencss,——the Inhabitivenees of Dr Spurzheim; 
and perhaps there is no.other manifestation which is more 
calculated to give a clear idea of the nature of a faculty which 
enables its possessor to direct not only one, but several powers 
steadily and without vacillation to one object, whether that 
object be thinking, feeling, or acting. Ducrow has one of 
the most unequivocally large developments of Concentrative- 
ness, Mr Pitt's not excepted, we have ever yet met with. 
This faculty puts into his hands the reins of other powers, 
which, for want of such checks, would pull different ways ; 
and he guides them, and combines them, and varies their ac- 
tion, just as he does the movements of the six horses so often 
alluded to. It is incredible what he does at one and the 
same time, each single thing being something of the most dif- 
ficult achievement in itself. To maintain equilibrium with 
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east standing on a horse at fall speed, to conceive and -reak 
ize d variety.ef attitudes · of perfect gratefulices, to carry 
en in-pantomime a evenic narvative,.end move the spectators 
almost te- tears with the natural. language of all the tender. 
ness of home). are each of them performances. of rane attain- 
ment; but the whole done, aed done: to perfevtion at. the 
same time, seems to demonstrate that there is a special power 
to produce ea effect so little referable to any of. the facultial 
whieh performed cach of the feats enumerated ;. and, move; 
that Duerow is eminently endowed with that-power, Et may 
be remarked in passmg, that the Upper Individuality, ‘called 
Eventuality by Dr Spurzheim, is in Duerow.not so largely 
developed, His.feats do not require the aid of this faculty; 
bat the lesser endowment is mentioned here, because the 
Power of concentrating. has been R 
and, we think, erroneously. 

We are surprised with the VEEE so PEPA 
iás oveupied as. But we have not lost that time on an un- 
inaportant phrenological subject. .We bavo. aik had our sam 
of delight with mach inferior horsemanship to his. The 
Chervkee Chiefs chanced: to see Rickets porferm at New 
York, aad greatly mervelled ihat a- man so highly gifted was 
not president of.the United States; or, at least, Hing. ol Bug. 
land. But the hero of this notice. far trangountls Biskota, 
were even Cherokees his critics, and se mueh -surptises and 
delights judges of his higher powers, that his merits as a 
show are nothing td his value av a philosophical study. 


— 
ARTICLE VII. 


OF INDIVIDUALITY. 
By Mr W. Scott. 


Tene is no part of the science of mind which has been more 
puzzling to philosophers than that which regards the pheno- 
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mena of Perception. Varus ingetfous théovies have beeii 
devinad for the parpove of explalnisy the mahtier in which, 
from the intimations of our five bodily senses, we- become de- 
quainted with the extertial world, of adcounting fdr the fact 
of single vision with two eyes, for out seeing objects in art 
upright position by means of inverted images on the vetina,— 
for. car jadgment of distances by means of sight, and various 
other mysteries; Much plausible reasoning has been bestow- 
ed upos the investigation of that species of mehta? chemistry; 
by which sensations, which are mere feelings of the mind, are 
ootverted into a vivid perception of thitigs without us, dc: 
compatied with u betief of: the strohgest kind in the real ex: 
istende of u material world. An this speculation is at once 
swept a and rendered utmecessary, by thé discoveries of 
Phrenology, which has revealed to we, by an imdttetion of facts 
too numerous to be questioned, tliat, besides the fite externi? 
dentes of seeing, heating, smelling, tasting, and feeling, We 
possess certain internal senses, the functions of which are so 
adapted to the former as to supply all that is necessary for 
conveying to us the information required. It is now esta- 
blishéd beyond a doubt, that we possess separate special 
powers for observing’ ahd judging of the sensible qualities of 
Form, Size, Weight, and Colour: Another separate power, 
Locality, enables we to judge of distance or relative position. 
Other three supply the relations of succession in Time, Otder, 
and Number. There may very possibly be others yet undis- 
covered; but these which are already known seem to embrace 
every quality of material existence with which we have any 
theans of becoming acquainted. 

It is not my intention here to state the evidence for the 
existence of these faculties ; this is to be found in the works 
of Dr Gall and in the elementary books on Phrenology. I 
shall take it for granted that they exist, as I am satisfied they 
do, and that their functions are such as the Phrenologists 
have attributed to them. It is to be observed, however, that 
in nature we seldom if ever find one of these powers acting 
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alone, or without the, jaim operation of come of · he rest. It 

is possible, no. duuht; chatthey may. aot separately ; but such 

separate action is hardly ever. produced, exvept by artificial 
means. It may be .pessible;-certainly, to throw a- veil over 

the eyes, which. shall exclude all impressions of Form, and still 

leave light enough for different: impressions of Colour. In- 

general, however, Colour only appears to us · b the reflection- 
of..light from the surfaces of coloured. bodies; and - as all 

bodies have some form, Colour · is. thus generally · combined 

with Form. The nearest. approach to’ Form without Colour 

may perhaps be found: in a statue of pare. white or black, 
marble; but even this. is not a pure exantple -of Forum gor · s 
for the statue is. an object possessing both; Size and Weight, 
and it is hardly. possible for us to cousider it abstracted from 
thene other qualities. Perhaps Weight, or resistanee, -is a 

quality as easy separable as any other, in aur perceptions, from 

all other qualities. If we.ebut our eyes, and press our · hand 

againat a.smooth but hard and resitieg surface,—or if we 

have placed. upon our hands a heavy. body of auy kind, lange 

‘or-small,—we are conscious of the feeling of .Weight; or re- 

sistance, quite separate and · abstracted from any ideas of 
Form, Colour, Size, or any thing else; but I know not any 

of the visible qualities and relations of objects which are cap- 

able of being presented to us in the same state’ of separation 

from ali other qualities. If we look at a visible object of any 

kind, we perceive at once, if we perceive it all, its Form, Co-. 

lour, and Size; and it. is impossible for us to _Pesosive one of 

these qualities without the others. 

It might appear, perhaps, that the faculty of Tune, forms 
an exception to these remarks, in the case of our having -the 
impression of musical sounds without seeing the performer, 
or without our knowing whence the music proceeds, as some- 
times happens in the darkness of night ; but this is in truth 
no exception; for, Time and. Tune are both necessary far. the, 
production or the perception of music ; and if the simple per- 
ception of audible sounds be, as there is reason to think, a: 
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separato faculty from either, there would appetir to be no less 
than three faculties concerned in conveying to us the impres- 
sion of the simplest air in music. 

From these and other considerations, I think it may be 
fairly doubted whether these lower faculties are, separately 
and in their uncombined state, capable of producing on the 
mind a perception of any thing external. But without enter- 
ing into this question, which would require s separate 
amway for ite full elacidation, it may at all events be admitted, 
that to convey to us a clearly-defined, aecurate, and complete 
perception ef awy external object whatever, there is required 
a union and co-operation of several of these powers, more or 
fewer of them being coneomned. in each case, according te the 
nature and qualities of the object perceived. 

Besides these separate powers, thus caleulated to convey. 
inapreasions of the separate qualities of objects, it would ap- 
pear thes there must be nee , another faculty, whose 
office it abu be to connect them, and enable them te sot 
together in tha pesosption ef external objects. ‘The mere 
impressions of N, Colour, Site, ice. would net of 
thienaelves, as iò appears te me, bo sufficient without asothet 
fealing. 

The following account of this power is given by Dr Spurs- 
heim, in the: seeond edition of his Plysiognemital System. 

“ Dr Gall observed i different whe, not 
e ye profound, were ' had a superficial aorin f all 
ec the arts and sciences, and knew enough to be capable of speaking on 
cc them with facility; eb mew as are deewred brilliant in sse. He 
u found that in them the middle of the lower part of the forehead 
ec was vey prominent, and, consequently, that the anterior inferior 
te part brain was much developed. At first Dr Gall called 
“ this organ that of the memory of things, because the en- 
„ dowed with a great development of this organ had much inſorma- 
er tion, or knew many things, but afterwards, as he observed that 
“ memory is nly a a ree of the setiviey fey faculty, he 
+ named it : sene ings. in com aii- 
mals with men, end one kind of animal mith another, Pi obvious 
© that tame animals have the forehead more developed than wild 
“ cues, and that they are more or bew tamacable ini proportion ae the 
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“ forehead is developed, and, .tharefore, Gall now- calls this organ 
te that of Educability.” . 


He then goes on to make some observations on this part 
of Dr Galbs system, and mentions some errors into which he 
conceives him to have fallen with respect to this osgan, and 
he concludes his account of it thus :—‘ Persons endowed with. 


“e this faculty in a high degree are attentive to all that passes around 
* them, to every object, to every phenomenon, to every fact, and 
“ hence also. to motions. This faculty neither learns ualities 
“ of objects, nor the details of facts, it knows only their existence ; 
“ the qualities of the objects and the particularities of the pbeno- 
“ mena are known by the assistance of other organs. This faculty, 
“ moreover, has knowledge of all internal faculties, and acts upon 
them. It desires to know all by experience, and, consequently, 
te puts every other organ in action. Te wishes to hear, see, smell, 
“ taste, and touch, and know all the arta and sciences; it is fond of 
* instruction, collects facts, and leads to practical kuawledge.”.. .. 

“ call this faculty that of Individuality, because it knows not 
6c only the external world in general, but also each object in its in- 
s: dividual capacity.” , : bees 

It may appear at first sight, that a power of such extensive 
use can hardly be brought within the limits of. one simple 
principle or mode of operation; but on mature considenskieg, 
I would venture to suggest, that all tbat is attributed to. this 
faculty may perhaps be found to be included in puersiaple 
relation, which has been described by Dr. Themas. Brawn 
under the name of the Relation . Comprehension. — 
The following is the account which he gives of · this. feeling: 
—‘ I consider a Aause and its different apartments, a tres and its 
ee branches and stems and foliage, a horse and its limbs and trunk 
“and head. My mind, which had existed in the states that odn- 
* stituted the simple perception of these, objecte; begins iinimediately 
“ to exist in that different state which constitutes the feeling of the 
relation of parts to one comprehensive whole. 

“ Tu:these cases,” he observes, the parts which, taken together, 
* form a whole, are truly substances, which constitute thaw by their 
„mere juxtaposition in apparent contiguity, and which may. exist 
apart after division. They are also conceived by us. as subjects of 
64 qualities, which co-exist in them, and which cannot exist apart; 
“t or, in other worde, — for the qualities of the substances as perceived 
by us are nothing more——they are capable of affecting us as sen- 
“ tient beings, directly or indirectly, in various ways. A flake of 
“ anow, for example, is wet partieles of snow which may 
“exist separately; and this composition of separate particles in 
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** somthing coherence is one species of totality ; but. che ame snow, 
„ without any integral division, may be considered by us as possessing 
_ various qualities, that is to say, as capable of affecting us variously. 
<c Tt is cold, that is to say, it excites in us a sensation of chilnes; 
< it is white, that is to say, it produces in our miod a peculiar 
* sensation of vision by the light which it reflects to us; it hae 
* weight—is of a certain crystalline regularity of figure—is soft or 
ee hard aceording’ as it is more or less compressed—liquifiable at a 
“í very low temperature and. my conception of snow is of that per- 
4 manent subject, which affects my senses in these various ways. 
The conglomerated flakes in a show-ball are not more distinctly 
e parts of the mas itself, which we consider, than the coldness, 
whiteness, gravity, regular form, softness, or hardness, and ready 
«e fosibility, are felt to be parts of our complex notion of snow as a 
r substance.” . 


It appears to me, that if there is a separate faculty whose 
office it is to consider things as individuals, (and I coneeive it 
to be proved that Individuality is such a faculty,) it must be 
‘exactly such as is here described by Dr Brown. It must be 
& power of considering an object as made up of various parts 
and possessing various qualities; and our conception of each 
individual must include all these more or less perfectly, ac- 
cording to the degrees of our knowledge. Every individual 
object, mutter, or fact, which we are capable of making the 
subject of our thoughts, is a concrete and complex subject, 
made-up of various parts, and possessing various definite 
qualities, and, consequently, all our notions of individuals 
must be complex also. This is not only true of individual: ob- 
- Jects,‘but of individual events. Even the most common and 
apparently the most simple event that can happen to us as 
sentient beings, as moral agents, or as members of society, 
necessarily involves, in order to its being fully understood, a 
' vast variety of separate considerations. This is true of all 
events forming the staple of what is commonly called news, 
public or private, foreign or domestic, battles, sieges, and 
treaties, or births, deaths, and marriages. We talk of a mar- 
riage as an individual event, and have no difficulty in con- 
sidering it as such ; but, in point of fact, a marriage is a very 
complex affair, and implies tie concurrence and oo-operation 
of a vast number of circumstances, all of which enter into our 
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conception of it. It implies. that two parties of oppesiteses, 
having formed an attachment to each other, bave resolved to 
unite themselves together for life; that they accordingly 
come before a clergyman, and after certain preliminaries re- 
quired by law, make a solemn vow in his presence, and in 
the presence of other witnesses, that they will adhere faith- 
fully to each other, and endeavour to promote each other's 
welfare and happiness till death them do pert. We know, 
moreover, that this ceremony is accompanied with certain 
legal effects with regard to the rights of the parties, their 
mutual claims upon each other’s property, and, in the case of 
the union being fruitful, the rights of their children to suc- 
ceed to that property after their death. All of these circum- 
standes and many more enter into that complex stete of in- 
tellectual feeling which compases our notion of a marriage; 
and yet we oonsider it as one individual event, and nothing 
more. 

In the same way we talk of a battle as of one individual 
event; but the same and even a much greater complexity 
attends this. In the first place, we have the two opposing 
armies, composed of a greater or smaller number of troops of 
different desariptions,. The attacks made by gach of them 
upon the other--the firing and camnopading—the charges of 
eavalry——the, close engagement by the hayonet—the successive 
changes in the fortupe of the day—the fire blood ound 
death and confusion that every where prevail—the wavering, 
retreating, and final destruction or flight of the one party. 
the toil, danger, but final success and victory on the other. 
uch are the circumstances attending a battle, more ar fewer 
of which, if not all of them, are included in our notion of jt 
in each individual case, and yet we have po difficulty jn 
thipking of it as a single event. 

It bas been observed, that our notions of individuals are by 
no means necessarily, in every cage, a complete picture of the 
object ar event thought of, in all its circumstanees and details. 
We seize the object first as it were in the gross, ar ancompe- 
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ned · by some of its larger features, and as our knowledge of it 
increases, we gradually fill up the minuter details, and if we 
attend to it long enough to understand these completely, we 
may be said at last to finish the picture, and colour it after 
nature. Take as an instance the notion which different people 
may entertain of a great city such as London. We may 
suppose there is hardly any person, of mature age and under- 
sanding, in these kingdoms, who has not some general notion 
of it as an immense collection of houses and people; and 
those who pay any attention to the political situation of the 
oduntry know, in addition to this, that it is the place where 
the king resides and the parliament meets; that it is the 
sent of goverament and the capital of the kingdom. Even 
such a notion as this, meagre as it is, is far from being very 
simple, and may easily be expanded into a vast variety of col- 
lateral branches, of which a previous notion must have been 
formed before we could have put them together. But how 
different is this coneeption of London from that of a person 
who has actually been there? Of those, again, who have 
it, there may be a great difference in regard to the sort of no- 
tion they carry away of it. If the stay of the visitor has been 
short, he may, indeed, have a vastly more distinct conception 
of it than one who has never seen it at all; but still be may 
bave a very confused recollection of the different streets, and 
may have omitted or forgotten a thousand important objects 
with which a longer visit would have rendered him familiar. 
At every successive visit he sees more and more to excite his 
astonishment in the vastness, the splendour, the riches, the 
extent, the population, the bustle, the convenience, and the 
general good order of this wonderful place; but yet be may 
never be able to learn half the wonders it contains, so as to 
reach to any thing like a perfect idea of it. Much, too, will 
depend upon the character of the visitor himself, and the 
feelings aud objects with which he approaches it. If he is a 
man of pleasure, he will find there every thing that wealth 
can purchase to gratify the lower propensities. Beauty, ele- 
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gance, fashion, and. splendour, seem to opurt him from every 
side. If wealth is his object, here, in the greatest emporium 
of commerce in- the world, the, wealth of many kipgdome 
seems to be concentrated. If ambitinn, this is the scene for 
talents of every order, and in every department or pursuit, to 
eam their highest reward. Is he inspired by the desire. of 
knowledge or the love of philosophy, or by the philanthropic 
wish to benefit his fellow-creatures?—here he will find the. 
largest scope for all these pursuits, and the largest -means 
both for their exercise and gratification. It is obvious, 
that according as they are actuated by one or other, or auy 
of the different feelings, the immense world of. London, may. 
appear to those who explore it, in a vast variety. of different 
aspects, and that the general impression of it which each will 
carry away with him will vary accordingly ; and yet. Londan 
is to each of them strictly an individual. It is an individual 
city, and, considered as a city, possesses as much the character 
of Individuality as any other object made up of concrete parts, 
that is, as much so as any other individual in the world. 

This may be thought to be an extreme case; but, in truth, 
there is no individual object in existence that is not complex 
to.a degree almost surpassing belief, made up of more parts, 
and. comprehending more qualities, than we are ever to be 
capable of thoroughly comprehending. There is not a green 
leaf that grows, nor an insect, even the most minute, thet feeds 
upon it, that is not made up of parts too intricate and minute 
for our imperfect powers to scrutinize; and if, then, the lowe 
est productions of nature are inscrutable, what shall we say. 
of those which are higher in the scale, of the larger, more 
perfect, and more beautiful plants and animals 7—what shall 
we say of man himself? How many sciences would be re- 
quired for the complete understanding of all that is compre- 
hended in one individual man, or for the intimate and perfect 
knowledge of all the parts of which he is composed, and of 
all the qualities of all these different parts ? 

In short, every individual in the world, as well as the world 
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iteelf, is a system of parts connected with one another by this 
general relation of comprebension. It: is a feeling of this re- 
lation which enables us to consider any object as an individual, 
and it is this feeling of the Individuality of different objects 
which alone enables us ‘to: make any use of our perceptive 
powers. It may aafely be said, that this is the most import- 
ant intellectual power we possess,. We might exist without 
reflection, but we could not be preserved for a single dey 
without such a faculty as Individuality. 

If we take, for example, the sense of Sight, which conveys 
the clearest and most definite perceptions to the mind, it is 
evident, that, without this additional power of considering se- 
parate objects, each as a whole including various parts, we 
could not, by the intimations of this sense, acquire any know- 
ledge whatever. We would be sensible, no doubt, of the im- 

. pressions of various colours and forms, but without Indivi- 
. duality we could neither separate these into parts, nor view 
any of the separate parts as combining to form a whole. ‘The 
impressions of sight would, in such a case, strike us with as 
. little coherence or connexion as the colours upon a painter's 
. pallet-board, and their successive and. various combinations 
might amuse us like the ever-shifting figures and colours of a 
kaleidoscope, but they could convey to us as little information 
as these respecting the things without us. But, by means of 
this faculty, we are not only enabled to separate from the 
general mass of visual impressions those which constitute one 
entire and individual-object, and make this the subject of our 
consideration, exclusive of all the other subjects which sur- 
round it, but we are enabled to consider. it as possessing 
qualities of a different kind from those which are manifest to 
sight,—the knowledge of which we have acquired. by means 
. of other faculties. - For instance, it is by means of this faculty 
‘that; when wandering in a wood or a plain, the savage is en- 
abled to distinguish. from the rest, and from all other sur- 
rounding objects, an individual tree; and he not only dis- 
tinguishes this by its general outline, or. by the appearances 
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of its bark, loaves, branches, or fruit, but he revollests that 
this very tree formerly aflerdecd him shelter from the rain 
nad the storm. that he escaped the attack of some wild beast 
by ascending ite trunk, hat its dry leaves being kindled, af- 
Sardes him: warmtb, -und that, by tearing off one of its 
branches, he provided himself with 6 bow or u club, which 
lead since served him as an instrument of war or of defence. 
T do not cay that it is by Individuality alone that the savage 
arrives at all this knowledge of the various uses and qualities 
of a tree, but, haying arrived at the knowledge of these quali- 
ties, and the experience of these uses, the consideration of these 
are henceforth conjoined with and forms part of hie notion of 
a tree, and they all necessarily occur to him as comprebended 
in that complex individual object. In like manner, in survey- 
ing any of the heavenly bodies, as, for instance, the moon, he 
not only considere it as it appears to hie sense of sight, an 
abject that is bright and round, and having u certain breadth 
of surface, diversified with light and dark spots, but former 
observation enables him to recollect it under different forms 
and phasea He remembers its gradual and portedical in- 
erease and wane, and he knows when to expect ite stated re- 

‘turns of light and darkness. He remembers how useful its 
light bas been to him and his tribe on many occasions, in en- 
abling them to pursue journeys, or to carry on their expedi- 
tions against their enemies, or for the pursuit of wild beasts, 
and he expects toderive the same advantage from it in future. 
All these circurastances and many more enter iato the com- 
plex notion which the savage entertains of that individual 
object the moon. 

And so it is with every object in natare. There is 10 in- 
dividual ia existence that does not include, or thas is not pos- 
sessed of various parts and properties, the consideration ef 
which vot only is included in that of the individual, but ac- 
tually forms and wakes up our notion of the individual itself. 
The clearness and distinctness of our conception of the indi- 
vidual depends entirely upon the clearness and distinctness 
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of our conception of these differens cireumstances und quali- 
lies which are comprehended under it, or which: invariably 
attead it. Perception may exist without this, and reflection 
may. exiat without it, but this alone is knowledge: na 
It will not require much eonbideration. to convineg us, thut, 
if Individuality is the same with this fadalty of comprehension, 
it necessarily embraces all our knowledge whatever s for what 
is every. thing in tho universe, nay, what is the universe itself, 
but a whole consisting of a greater. or smaller number, a 
more or less intricate combination of parts? These are either 
in a state of co-oxistenes or sequence; in the former state, 
that of ce-existence, they are connected as objects; in the 
latter, that of sequence, as events. We think of the universe 
a. containing innumerable eystems, suns, and worlds, e 
think of our own sun, and the system of planets and worlds 
that surround it,we think of this planet or world whieh we 
inhabit as containing various seas and continents, of a con- 
tnont as containing various kingdome,—of a kingdom as con- 
taining sundsy provinces, of a province as containing vari- 
eus districts, cities, townships, parishes, or villages, of a 
town or city and its various streets, of a street and its va- 
rious houses, - a house and ite different apartments, —of an 
apartment sud ite various conveniences and furniture,—of a 
cabinet and its different drawers,—of a drawer containing vd- 
rious objects, sueh ae papers, caskets, jewels, each being itself 
an actual individual, made up of various parts, and possess- 
ing: various qualities, all of which are neccesarily ineluded in 
any distinct conception respecting it. We think of any series 
of events, such as the history of a particular country or na- 
tios, or we may confine our attention to the events of a par- 
ticular reign, or to a particular war that broke out in that 
reign, or to the event of a particular campaign in that war, 
er to a particular battle that took place in that campaign, or 
to the share that an individual chief or warrior had in the 
events of that battle, or to any single accident or event that 
befel him during the battle. Itis obvious, that either in the 
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state of co-existence or of sequence, the objects or events 
which we are considering are all made up of and:inclade cer- 
tain parts and circursstahces, a knowledge of which . is essen-: 
tial to the understanding of these objects’ and ‘events~them-. 
selves; and that they all may be considered, farther, as being 
themselves but ‘as parts and circumetanees:included in our 
oondeption of somè greater object or event, or of some system 
or. series of them, and filling up a place in the general chain 
of existents or of consequents. rn 
. This is not more true in regard to what we remember or 
conceive of real objects or events, than it is of those‘ whiehswe - 
imagine, as it is easy to demonstrate by an analysis öf any 
kind of fictitious composition. We have it not in our power. 
ta figure to ourselves any individual person; matter, or thing, 
event or series of events, without putting together: parts 
already separately known to us as belonging to other indivi- 
duals. . It is the very- essence of an individual to-be-made up 
of parts, and it is by the different combination of them in 
each particular instance that any thing-can either be known 
to us, or. considered, or imagined by us as an individual. I shall 
here quote some remarks from a distinguished periodical publi- 
cation, o which are equally sound in criticism and in philosophy, 
and of which every one will at once see the application: to 
our present subject. Dr Johnson, in his preface to Skak- 


“ speare, has said, that in the writings of other poets a character is 
“ too often an individual; in those of Shakspeare it is commonly a 
* species. This opinion, which Dr Johnson delivered as a eulo- 
“gium, would have been the most derogatory that could have been 
* devised to the merit of our great bard, had it been true; but, for- 
tunately for those who admire his plays, it is altogether unfound- 
„ ed; and, in order to give it either sense or justice, it must be 
“ reversed. Tbe prodigious excellence of Shakepeare, that which 
ar raises him above every other poet, is, that all Ais characters are 
“ individuals.—They do indeed belong to some class, and so do all 
* men; but, besides the generic attributes which mark that class, 
ce each has his own peculiar qualities, which distinguish him from 
“ every other individual appertaining to it. Macbeth and Richard 
ee belong to the class of ambitious men, who would undertake any 


* Quarterly Review for December, 1823, p. 416. 
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“ thing to their ruljng passion; but it is impossible not to 
bid dreh wk each from the other by bis indiyidual i : 
te Shylock and Iago belong to the vindictive class; Othello and 
„ Leontes to the jealous; yet nothing can be more different than 
„the details of these passions in each perannege.” After same 
farther remarks, the reviewer proceeds to state, —“ It is this close, 
“ this condensed mode of representing mankind which gives such 
truth and vividness to all the conceptions of Shakspeare ; which 
“ makes us believe in the deception he practises. upon us, and com- 
“ pletes the illusion. He is the only poet who has observed the 
progress of nature in constitating moral genera and species, and 
in proceeding from them by more determinate characteristics to 
“ Te and thence by shades still more Paaa to individuals. 
„A simple passion or propensity constitutes the generic property. 
a The addition of argc pe agra number of As to 
c whom it apply, makes picture more i A 
third and 2 fourth b ing it still closer to the W 
ec original, till at length an assemblage of qualities, too minute 
s and too exact to meet together in any other person in the same 
6 proportions and degrees, reduce it to the strict likeness of one 
* only living sentient being. Thus it is that men in real life are 
«* characterized as individuals, as distinct from all the race, and thus 
* only can. poetic Individuality be delineated. By Individuality 
“ we do not mean that the personages should be the copies of any 
“ existing individuals, but that their qualities should be so com- 
“ bined and: concentrated as to be applicable but to one single ideal 
“ individual of, the species.” 5 ; 

The foregoing remarks are, in the strictest sense of the 
word, phrenological, and give. an account of the formation of 
individual characters by the different combinations yyhich 
each of them presents of the original elemental principles of 
tuaught and action in human nature, corresponding in every 
point with that which is afforded by Phrenology ; and grant- 
ing that it is by means of this difference of combination that 


different characters are recognised as individuals, either in 
fictitious composition or in real life, it necessarily points 
out to us that the faculty by which individuals are recog- 
nised and distinguished as such must be one which takes in 
a combination, and which regards one particular conjunction 
of combined parts as forming an individual whole. 

This is not more the case with regard to the character 
than the history of an individual, only the latter generally 
lies more open to observation, and is more generally a subject 
of exercise for our Individuality, ae latter. There are 
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certain events and accidents in life to which all men are 
liable ; but yet no two individuals in the world are exposed 
to or expetience these exactly in the same order of sequence. 
Some are successful, others unfortunate in life, while many 
remain nearly in the state in which fortune or birth originally 
placed them. Some fill a large space in the public eye, and 
betome eminent or conspicuous in some way, either for good 
or for harm, while the greater part pass their days in come 
parative obscurity. But the different forms and degrees in 
which all these circumstances are combined are altogether 
infinite, and every man has a story to tell of himself difer- 
ent from that of any other individual in the world. He may 
first mention its great outlines, in regard to which he may 
fall within a very extensive class; another and another cir- 
cumstance lessens the number of individuals to which the 
description would apply, till, as we come to farther and 
farther degrees of circumstantiality, the combination of 
events comes to be so minutely particular as to apply to no 
other individual on the face of the earth. In this way it will 
appear that an individual history is composed exactly i in the 
same way as an individual character, by the uniting together 
of different parts and circumstances after a particular manner 
of combination. It is the combination only that is peculiar 
to the individual ; each of the separate parts and circumstances 
taken by itself is common to the whole class to which it belongs. 
It is exactly the same with regard to a man’s figure and 
appearance, his features and dress, and those other eircum- 
stances of complexion, gait, manner, speech, and behaviour, 
which enable us to distinguish him from all other men in the 
world. One or two circumstances may point him out to us 
as belonging to a particular class. We may see from his 
dress and air, even at a distance, that he is a gentleman, and 
not a beggar. As we approach nearer, we observe more and 
more ities, as that he wears a wig and spectacles, 
that he sloaches in his walk, and carries a cane or umbrella; 
at last, so soon as we perceive such a combination of points 
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apd cireumstanm, as is not te. he- found in the. me 
combination ar degree in any other, persan,, we immediately 
xeongnize him to be, a particular individual, whem we bad 

What then is Individuality but. a power of observing, 
conceiving or-tomprehending individual objects and eventas 
in reference to their parts, circumstances, and details ? and 
wherein consists a powerfyl Individuality over that which ia 
feebler, but in the more vivid, accurate, and distinct appre; 
hension of all the parts, circumstances, and details, included 
or comprehended in such individual objects or events? If to 
the power of the perception of the separate. quelities of ohjects 
ar ayente, which ia conferred by the lower observing powera 
of Form, Colour, Size, Weight, Onder, Nymber, Time, 
Lacality, and so forth, be added, this additional power of 
comprehending the whole as a complex and concrete unum 
guid, then the power of apprehending or conceiving 
existences or events will be complete, and we can conceive 
nothing more to be necessary for every possible sort of petr 
ception. If the lower powers above-mentioned be weak, 
then our votions will be defective as to the special qualities 
of material existence observed by such powers, If the 
combining power, the Individuality be weak, then there 
may be a difficulty of distinguishing individual objects, 
although the special qualities are distinetly enough perceived, 
If both be in full vigour, then the power of apprehending py 
cpnceiving existences or events will he the greatest possible, 
and will as far exceed the apprehension or conception of 
them, by those in whom the aforesaid. powers are feeble, as the 
power of Hergchell’s great telescape expeeds that of a qom- 
mon perspective glass. The lower observing faculties give the 
vividness and distinctness of detail, the great Individuality 
gives distinctness ip combipetion; and not only gives dis 
tänatnens in the minuter parts, but presents us with a field of 
view far more enlarged and extensive than that of which 4 
weaker power is capable. 
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If we follow out this through the different modes of 4 
tivity.of the faculty, we shall-find:it to agree equally with the 
observed manifestations. For wherein consists the memory 
of Individuality, (the second mode of manifestation of any 
faculty after simple -perception,) but in the vivid, accurate, 
and distinct recollection of objects and events, in all the parts; 
circumstances, and details of which they respectively are 
made up, such a reeollection of these as enables us to com- 
municate them to others with a similar accuracy and distinet- 
ness? The conversation of men in whom this faeulty is pre- 
dominantly powerful is accordingly distinguished by a 
minuteness of detail which, if the higher intellectual faculties 
are not in proportion, will be dull, tiresome,- and insupport- 
able to the hearer. If it is united to a capacity for system 
and classification, such as is bestowed by comparison, it will 
enable its possessor to obtain an eminence in all those scientes 
which are conversant with the details of objects that exist, 
such as botany, chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, and the other 
branches of natural history; and it is found; in point of fact, 
that no one has ever excelled in these sciences without a 
great endowment of Individuality.’ If joined to a large 
Causality, it will give the greatest possible correctness, as 
well as enlargement of views in the ordinary business and 
affairs of life, both as these regard nations and individuals. 
In this combination it is-of the greatest use to the lawyer, 
the legislator, or the political economist. If again it be light- 
ed up and enlivened by Ideality and Wit, it contributes to 
give to discourse the utmost possible brilliancy and the most 
irresistible power of fascination. 

These higher faculties, no doubt, supply the soul and life 
to the discourse ; but if the Individuality is weak, lit ts a soul 
without a body, and the impression whieh they make is 
feeble accordingly.. When, on the other hand, all the other 
powers are present in good proportion, à powerful Individu- 
ality gives to all that is said an impression of reality and 
completeness which fills and satisfies the mind ofthe hearer. 
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- Folike- manner, what isthe Jmagénation of Individuality but 
the power which this faculty lias, when vividly excited, of creat- 
ing new combinations of objects and events, by putting together 
parts, circumstances, and details, that are separately to be found 
included in other combinations? In proportion to the parti. 
cularity and minuteness with which this is done will be the 
appearance of reality and truth in the new combination. This 
has been already noticed in the case of Shakspeare’s charac- 
‘ters, which, as has been stated, are so happily individualized by 
the fulness and aecuracy of their details. And the same may 
‘be observed in the characters, portraits, and descriptions 
which abound in the pages of the most eminent vriter of 
fiction in the present day,—I mean the author of Waverley. 
Andividuality, and indeed all the knowing and observing 
organs, are conspicuous in the mask of this celebrated author, 
‘and to this is certainly owing the force, the clearness, and 
the unrivalled distinctness of all his characters and descrip- 
tions. If he is describing a knight, he sets before us not 
merely his stately demeanour and gallant bearing, but every 
circumstance of his appearance and dress, from the golden 
spur that graces his heel to the plume that waves over his 
brow;—from the steady gase of his dark-grey eye to the 
lustre of the gem which sparkles on his finger ;—nothing is 

forgetten, even to the cut of his beard or the colour of his 
shoe-strings. The consequence of this minute description 
(enlivened as the whole is by Ideality and the higher intellec- 
tual powers) is to set: before us the persons described in 
their very * habits as they lived,” and to render our concep- 
tion of them little less vivid than if we were ushered into their 
actual presence. The characters, the manners, and: the lan- 
guage of the times are no less distinctly individualized than 
the persons; and the effect of the whole is to produce to the 
mind a deception perhaps the most complete in its way that 
has ever been accomplished by any effort of genius. In this 
zert of: memtal-phantasmagoria there pase in review before us 
Cœur de Lion and all the chivalry of Palestine,—the more 
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peaceful glories of. the. court of Tilezabetty—the reckless pro- 
fligacy that disgraced that of the second Charlos,or the dull 
Garman etiquette that illustrated that of the second George. 
We are introduced into the scenes not as listeners, but as 
apectators; we have as distinct and vivid a conception of 3 
tournament as af the performance at Astley's, and become as 
well acquainted with the purlieus of Whitefriars as with the 
precincts of St Giles’s, or the sanctuary of Holyrood-bonse. 
The faculty we are now considering is a necessary one for 
a novelist, or for any one who would excite an interest im 
fictitious adventures. We can take no intereat in mare ab 
stractions and shadowy imaginations, without farm and sub- 
stance, nor can our feglings ever be truly called into action 
until real men and women, or something extremely like them, 
are presented to our view. All great novelists have possess- 
ed mare or less of this talent of individuelizing their concep- 
tions, and have succeeded, other things being equal, nasrly,jn 
the degree in which they have possessed it. It is observed 
by an eminent critio (Edinbuegh Review, vol. xxiv. p, 38 
that the characters in Don Quixote are strictly individnals ; 
“is, they do not belong to but form a class by themselves. e 
knight ħimself, he observes, “ always presents something more state- 
ly, more romantic, and, at the same time, more real to our ime. 
“ gination, than any other hero upon record. His lineaments, his ac- 
ec coutrements, his pasteboard visor, are familiar to us as the recollec. 
tions of oar early home. The spare and upright figure of the bero 
«c paces distinctly before our eyes, and Mambrino helmet still glite 
“ters in the sun.” Of Fielding the same writer observes, that 
he has brought together a greater variety of characters in common 
* life, marked with: more distinct pecttiarities, and viithewt.an a 
* of caricature, than amy other novel-writer whatever.” The 
“ truth of the imitation is indeed 20 great, that it has been argued, 
~ that Pielding must have had his materials ready made to- hie hands, 
* and wm merely a: warben of lomi: manner a isdiridual 
et habits, For this ponj e, however, it ia added, there seems to 
ee Be no foundation. Wis representations, ir is true, are Iocał and 
* individeat, but they uro mot the lees profewad n There 
is one writer, however, who goes beyond ail:thut have yet.been 
mentioned inthe sinutenessef his d ip, both of pessoas, 
characters, andiceents:' ‘Phat wite is Richardem, ‘ about 
“ whose Wen the critic alrendy quetedi abi, “ tien is an ar 
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se ticia] reality. which is nowhere tobe met with, This macho,” 
. the’ oldest mixture of potiry and preset 
(This is as good a description as can be given of Richard- 
son's genius, which seems to- have been compounded of 
about equal portions of Ideality and Sentiment, with an 
overwhelming power of Individuality.) * He does not 


“ appear to have taken advantage of any thing in actual nature, 
„from one end of his works to the other; and yet throagheut 
“all his: works (voluminous as they are, —and this, to be sure, is 
“ one reason why they are so), he sets about transcribing every ob- 
*¢ ject and transaction as if the whole had been given in on evidence 
“ by-an eye-witness. Thiskind of high finishing from imagination 
“is an. anomaly in the history of human genius; and certainly 
„nothing so fine was ever produced by the same accumulation of 
* minute parts.” — We cannot agree that this exactness of detail 
s, heaviness; on tbe contrary, it gives an appearance of 
* truth, and a positive interest to the story, and we listen with the 
same attention as we should to the particulars of a confidential 
er communication. We, at -one time, used to think some -of 
“ Sir Charles Grapdison rather trifling and tedious, especially the 
« long description of Miss Harriet Byron's wedding-clothes, till we 
“met with two young ladies, who had severally copied out the 
whole of that. very description for their own private gratification. 
“ After this we could not blame the author. 

: 4e The effect of reading this work is like an increase of kindred. 
‘You fiad all of a sudden introduced into the midst of. a 
large family, with aunts and cousins to the. third and fourth genera- 
“ tion, and grandmothers both by the father’s and mother’s side; and 
“ a very edd set of people too, but people whose real existence and 
“ identity you can no more dispute than your own senses, 
e for you hear all that they do or say. — Of the effect of this elabo- 
rate fivishing, in another of his novels, it is said, ‘ that probably 
“ never sympathy more deep or sincere was excited than by the 
“heroine of Richardson s romance, except by the calamities of real 
life. The links in this wonderful chain of interest are not more 
“ finely wrought, than their whole weight is overwhelming and ir- 
“ reaistible.” 


It is time to pass from the mere deseription of the effects 
which may be produced by the activity of this faculty, and 
to. bestow some cousideration on the internal machinery by 
means of which the faculty is itself called into action. It 
would be diſſioult, pechaps,.to explain this more accurately, 
then by saying, that it nearly corresponds, in all material re- 
speets, wah what Dr Bremm has stated. regarding the pheno- 
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mena of simple enggsetion. But Phreoology affords data for 
a shorter, a simpler, and.a more satisfactory account of it 
than is given by Dr Brown, in the mutual influence which 
the different faculties hang upon one another. Individuality 
is acted upon by all the other faculties, and exercises à peci- 
procal inflyence upon. them in its turn. During our waking 
hours, a.sucression of ideas, images, or notions of abjects or 
events is passing under the seview of this faculty; in other 
words, this faculty is existing successively in all the different 
states which give rise to those feelings in the mind which we 
express by these words, „Ideas, Conceptions, or Notions.” 
What is the cause of this onnstant succession of ideas, and 
what is it that regulates the order in which they suesaed each 
other? Former metaphysicians attributed this to association, 
end imagined that our thoughts were linked together in some 
mysterious way, eo that one idea was necessarily followed by 
another, to which it was previously: attached or associated 
somewhat: in the manner of the links of a chain. It was a 
great improvement which Dr Brown effected in changing the 
term association for suggestion, thereby ridding us of a theory 
which is false in itself, and inadequate to account for the phe- 
pomena, and furnishing a term which merely expresses the 
fact, without encumbering us with any theory, The laws of 
suggestion, as explained by Dr Brown, seem to furnish an 
account of the phenomena of thought nearly as accurate as 
it is possible to arrive at. First, What he calls the primary 
laws of suggestion, corresponding very nearly with the laws 
of association, abserved by Mr Hume and other writers, 
namely, contiguity of time or place, resemblance, causation, 
and contrast. Of these he discards causation, I think im- 
properly, on the ground thet it falls within the head of con- 
tiguity. I bave elsewhere observed, that if this be taken as 
au aceurate statement of the primary laws of suggestion, it 
cannot fail to strike us as having a remarkable correspondence 
with the situation of Individuality ia the forehead, surround- 
ed as it is with the organs of Locality and Time, Compari 
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son (or the sense of resemblance}, Causality, aud Wit (which 
last there is reason for believing to be the sense of contrast.) 
It is impossible to regard as a mere accidental coincidence, 
that these prinéiples, which ere stated ‘as furnishing the pri- 
mary laws that regulate tlie succession of our thoughts, should 
be exaetly those (and no more) of which the organs surround 
and touch on every side the organ of Individuality; that 
faculty which may be termed the very focus, centre, and 
storehouse of all our ideas and of all our knowledge. 

Bus these which -heve been termed the primary laws of 
suggestion are berdly more important, nor exercise a more 
vital gontrol ever the sucedésivit of our thoughts, than what 
Dr Brows call the secondary laws, ant which consist of the 
influuness pessested by the fealings and-bentitnents in conjur- 
ing up ideas with which they are respectively connected. Dr 
Brown’s account of this secondary principle of suggestion 
corresponds most ateurately. with the phrénological doctrine 
of the activity of the propensities and sentiments, and the 
effects of this upon the train of our thoughts: Thus, if we 
take the case of a tenger mother, in whom Philoprogenitive- 
nésp, Originally powerful, is in a state of high activity, we know 
that the consequence of ibis will be, that her thoughts will be 
almost constantly directed to her children, and that, whether 
present or absent, in health or in sickness, sleepisig or wak- 
ing; in All places, in short, and under all oictrmstances, her 
children will ever occupy the first place in her thoughts, and 
the ides of them: will never be altogether out of her mind. 
In like manner, an avaricious or ebvetous man, in whom Ac- 
quiditivences is the ruling propensity, will be constantly think- 
ing of tis money-bags, his bonds, bills, ahd outstanding debts, 
hiv lande, tenements, and hereditaments, and will ever be 
occupied in contriving some new acheme to increase his stores. 
The voluptoary thinks of untried scenes of pleasure,—the be- 
nevolént man of sonie means of alleviating distress, or of 
some new object of misery he has met with in his walks. It 
is needless to go over all the list of feelings and sentiments, 
for the principle, it is perfectly. obvious, applies to the whole 
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:of them. . Individuality, or rather the knowing faculties in 
the gross, may be stated ay resembling the board of the 
magic lantern, and the propensities: and sentiments supply 
the machinery by. which the figures upon- -it are made to ap- 
pear and disappear. It is at their. bidding, potent as the 
spell of the enchanter, that they . come like shadows, so de- 
C part”. We. must all feel that. they are not always obedient 
ta. aur. will, but, according to the stréngth or number of the 
predominantly-active feelings, they -sometimes enswd upon us 
with a rapidity thet confounds us, and · baffles ady-effirt to 
arrest. their course.on ascerthin'their connesion ‘and ub others 
one. exclusive. object. will maintain an · Obstinme ' pre- ennenoe, 
in spite of all our. andeavourm to banish it: or adppby its place 
by higher and more agregable matt. j 
Au. it is true, on the one band, that tHe propdnsitiey and 
sentiments, as. they happen to be in activity, whether singly 
or. in combination, exercise a strong influence over the ideas 
presented to'us by Individuality ; soy on the othet; the ideas, 
‘impressions, images, or whatever else we- thay choose’ tó call 
them, which Individuality presents: to us, pomess s WO less 
powerful influence over the feelings, i. e. the propensitics and 
sentiments... None of these are affected or. excited m any 
very lively way, except through the instrumentality of this 
faculty, and the impressions whüch it presents. to ua.‘ The 
abstract qualities of Matter, Form, Colour, ‘Size, Weight, 
Order, and Number, ave not.calculated to extite any of the 
propensities and sentiments. . Ais: little so are those subtle dis- 
tinctions, and relations. of: things, the pure abstractions of 
intellect, which we arrive at by: means of Comparison and 
Causality. The only exception is Tune, which sees to ex- 
ercise a sort of influence over the feelings ; but this is a dark, 
indistinct, and shadowy sort of influence, quite different ‘from 
that which is excited by the objects presented to us by Indi- 
viduality. It is individuals, and individuals alone;—indivi- 
dual objects and individual events, which possess any real 
power of interesting the feelings, evhich is only another name 
for exciting the activity of the affective faculties; and it is 
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they which alone are capable ef rousing the passions. It is 
individuals alone (atillincinding under that general designa-: 


tion either. objects or events) · unt texcite · either Amativeness, 


or. Philoprogenitiveness; on Combattveness, or Hestruetive- 
ness, or Acquisitiveness, Qautiousnédss, Hope, Wonder, Ve- 


neration, Benevolence, Imitation, or Ideality. The object of 
Construct ems to produce an individwal whole made up 


of parts. The other facnlties, Secrétivehess, Selflesterm, 
Love of Approbation, and Firmness, have all a reference’ to- 


individual, objects. with which we are surrounded, and to the 
individual pireumstances in:whioli we are -placed. If No 3 
is to be xegendechas inhabitiveness, it carries our thoughts to 
an individeghbame: If al Conventrétivienéss, its fanetion -is 


to concentrate all our powers and faculties as one iilividual. 
subject; Every dling: we love, and every thing: we hate,. 


every ching. we desire, and every thing we fear; is at-indivt- 


dual. It is by Indivadualigy, therefore, and by what is pre- 
sented th thermind through Individuality; that all our feelings. 


are excited and:-braght. into activity ; and, therefore, Gall 
had no little: reagon to termit the organ of Educability ; for, 


if hy; weens of this organ only the mind can be affected, it. 


must follav, that by means of it alone it · can be educated. 
When. we:onsider this it. wali not appear wonderful; but, 
on the contrary, it will seem to-follow as a necessary conse- 


quence, that. those writers and speakers should be ‘most able 


to interest their reacléra: or audhitors Who ‘possess a large en- 
dowment of this: power, and: by mea of 4t- are able to pre- 
sent etreng . and virid pietures vi individael-objects and events 
to the Individuality of others. It is di that gives the strong 
tendency that has appeared; x alt ages; of personifying ab- 
stract notions and qualities, such as particular virtues and 
vices; and it is this, joined to the “difficulty of conceiving a 
merely spiritual existenne, that has given rise to the irresistible 
propensity of all savage nations to individualixe their concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being by visible representations of him 
by pictures er images. And to this principle, - the absolute 
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impossibility of affeeting the feelings, exeepting through the 
means of am individual object presented to the mind, or, at 
least, to the imagitintion, as wach as to mere ignovance, and 
to the imperfections and degradations.of his faculties,—are 
owing all the monstroys errors and absurditibs of: heathenism 
and idolatry.: It has been suggested as one of the final equses 
of the Christian: system, presenting to our contesplation as 
the highest ‘object of our veneration, and as-the nearest ap- 
proach ‘whieh can be made to affurding us a:conveption of the 
perfections’of the Deity, Ox» INDIVIDUAL LINING AT, ihat 
such an objet of vontemplation affords the only natubal-means 
of interesting the heart and: the affeetions, and i of: mspersed- 
ing the necessity and the we of al other visilila:and tangible 
objects of worship. The same principle bas perhaps beat: ne 
of the many natural causes of the grant saceesel which for & 
time attended the religion of Mahomet, that, hy presenting 
himself tu his followers as the prophet uf God, and an object 
of worship, he afforded thenr an indiedduel.defiwite object un 
which their veneration might expand, withput-bping dissipat- 
ed by univ attempts to comprehend “or to adare one 
simple, uteompounded, or unerdatell e,, ç e 
We'tiave now treated of the -pehecption off. Individuality, 
that in, ‘the! pereeption ‘ofa whols, which is. made: up: and 
conipounded of variowe pares and qualities, as thut alone 
which renders the perception of our other faculties ef any use 
to us. We have treated of the memory of Individuality; 
and we have treated of the imagination of Individuality. 
We have treated of the Jaws which regulate th · sucosssion of 
individual images or idens, O the .effect -of the: aetivity’ of 
the propensities and sentimente, as modifying and: regulating 
this succession,—aad of: the ‘retiprecal effest of this power, 
and the ideas it presents to us in exciting to activity tke dif: 
ferent propensities and sentiments. It. only remains:-to treat 
of the judginent of Individuality, and of:the manner ia which 
successive judgments may be formed, so as to produce: what 
may be described as the reasoning of Individuality. - 
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We have had orension to! rematk, when. treating of Com- 
parison, that all. the intellectual ‘faculties ‘possess, in some 
degree, the power of comparing. The sense of Form com- 
pares forms, and remarks their resemblances and differences, 
ethecwise it could wot: distinguish ene Form from. another, or 
recoguise:s form ‘it: bad observed before. : Colourimg. mut 
have:the same power of comparing colours, Tune, of cons. 
paring- musical soundsy—Number,. of comparing numbers, 
and so on, each faculty being limited in its power of com- 
paring by the nature of the objects · or qualities which. it-is 
its special: function to dbeerve. . Comparison, on the other 
hand, geems.to possess an unlimited power of comparing 
things: and: qualities that differ from each other in. the widest 
pomihle degree, and to take within its grusp the whole range 
of nature. In a middle place, between these, is Individuali» 
ty, whose-function: it is to dbeerve and. consider individual 
objects and events, each as a whole, comprising a variety of 
parts ; and we may therefore conclude, that it possesses a 
power of comparing’ individuals. to each other, and of obserx- 
ing, to a. certain extent, the resemblances and differences 
between them. It. is not by this:faculty that we discover the 
more remote analogies of things, that the poet forms his 
eimilea and metaphors, er the philosopher draws. his illustra- 
tions; but it is quite sufficient to enable us to see the more 
obvious resemblances and differences of things. For instance, 
it. does not soem to require any higher faculty than this to 
enable. us to sce that one horse has a much greater resem- 
blasse: te another horse than. it has to. a dog on an elephant, 
and that these three animals are all more nearly like to one. an- 
other tham any of shem is like to a house or a tree. Upon this 
principle, the power of comparing together different indivi- 
duals and their different parts, the · corresponding qualities of 
whieh they are possessed, and the different degrees in which 
they possess these qualities,—depends, in a principal degree, 
the judgment of Individuality. It is this, joined, no doubt, 
with a sufficient endowment of the lower perceptive powers, 
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which gives the. faculty of jadging or choosing between one 
individual and another, what is that upon the: whole which is 
most desirable ;—and that this power is conferred hy Indivi- 
duality is made in the highest degree: probable, by an im- 
«mense multitude of observations; for every day’s experience 
may enable us to see that those who possess the most accurate 
and distinguishing judgment of this kind are not those in 
‘whom the higher intellectual faculties are predominant, but 
those in whom the lower observing powers and · Jadividuality 
are most fully developeck In choosing’ a horse, for instance, 
‘so far is it from being true that a bigh degree of reflec- 
tive endowinent, of Comperisen, Causality, and Wit is ne- 
eessary for the task of judging with aeccaracy, that-it would 
rather appear that these fagulties‘in high. endowment do in a 
great measure unfit their possessor for very accurately judging 
in this department. These faculties attract the attention to 
higher objects, and prevent that: extlustve:and. undisturbed 
observation of individual objects and sensible ‘qualities which 
is absolutely necessary to the acjutféwnant of this: species of 
judgment. Accordingly, we all may have heard: or witness- 
‘ed the most egregious errors comuritted:/aa: matters of this 
kind by men of the greatest talents; and: I. may. appeal to 
the observation of every phrenological reader in say- 
ing, that the best judges. in every thing. of the sort are 
invariably men with knowing heads; those, namety, in which 
the knowing organs, and more particularly Individuality, 
greatly predomimute over the reflecting part of the. develop. 
ment. On. the other hund, I have observed. very accurate 
and discriminating judgment in matters of this kiad in heads 
where the development of the reflecting organs: was almost a 
nonentity. 
Another principle on. which the judgment of Individuality 
depends, arises from the expeetation, almost universal, not 


pecubar to man, but eommon to him. and every tribe of 


intelligent sentient beings, that what has been once will be 
again, under the same or similar circumstances. This ex- 
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pectation has. been attributed to Causality, but I-think erro- 
neously.: Ib. Sem to -be.an-instinetive : feeling,- not. derived 
from any. effort of reasoning; sad it ie + principle eo necessary | 
to the preservation of every living creature, that it is too im- 
portant to be trusted to the reasbning faculties. Children 
act upon chis principle almost from the first moment of their 
existence it ia a proverbial saying, as old as it is trye, that 
“buzat children dread fire : and the. same is observed of 
animals; and. in both it seems to operate aa immediately as 
certainly, and.. with as fall asd complete. effect as in the 
greatest and moet profound philosopher. . Lord Bacon, or 
Socrates; were not sexe, completaly.and; thoroughly eonvine- 
ed .that:the fire, which hed burnt them yesterday would do 
the name. if they touched,it to-day, than, the child in the arms 
of its. nerae,.or the eat sitting. in the chimney-corner. It is 
clear that this is. a feeling which bears no proportion what- 
ever to the. extent of the Causality, and therefore we may 
- conclude chat it dees not at a. depend upon Causality. I 
shall state · me reasons for thinking that it depends upon 
Individuality. . 
=: We have stated, thas ‘Individuality is ‘the. power of con- 
sidering objects-and events in the conorete, that is, each as a 
whole, including various parts, and possessed of various. 
qualities. Now it scems obvious, that, without the expecta- 
tion: we are now speaking af, we never could acquire a-know- 
ledge of the qualities of objects at all. We see a piece of 
lead, and. on taking it up we find it to be heavy. On seeing 
another piece of lead, we expect that, if we were to lift it, it 
would also be found heavy; and without this expectation, 
which seems to be immediate and instinctive, we never could 
arrive at the knowledge of the fact, that lead is a heavy 
substance. We might take up a thousand pieces of lead, 
one after another, but, unless we arrived, at some step of our 
progress, at a point where we began to feel an expectation 
that the next piece of lead we take up will feel heavy in our 
hand, we must be doomed to repeat the same experiment 
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for ever without any inorease:of: kaowlodge. We would only 
know: that ell the pieess of lead we had lifted: were heavy, 
bat wo sould not huren or foresee that the next piste of dead. 
we wens tà lift should also besos. 

1 Alena frou thie, that Individuality, would be — 
fapulty, unless. it were attended with this kind of expestation, 
naturally, igstinstively, and: immediately; and .it.seems to. 
be in consequence of its being attended. with this sort of 
expectation. that it is the faculty we find it to be: Withnut. 
it, I .beg that it may be oheeryed again, we never could: 
know. the qualities. of. any individual in cxistenen Thin 
knowledge can only proceed. from the expectation that the. 
qualities of objects. are permanent. - Without. this: wo nnd 
not even know that the lead which had felt heavy in the:band. 
one minute was to feel equally heavy the next. It is alb 
served by Dra Gall and Spurzheim, that. curiosity in one:-ef: 
the. en of the activity of this: powen,-—«.that it desires 
to know the quodisids of every object; but vam. would: be 
this. desire, and altogether useless would: be the knowledge. 
when acquired, unless we had not only the fecieg:.that ti 
qualities pereejved in an individual object: are permanent in. 
that individual, but also that other objests.of the same kind, 
and. pessawinig: the seme individual external ohateeters,. wilk 
be found alto to. possess. the same- internal qualities. The 
fire that burnt the child yesterday, as Dr Beown abserves, is 
not the same fire that ke dreada atid. avoids to-day, but. it 
posereses so many of the ame external characters as to-leare 
him na doubt that it ip in reality the aame substance, and to. 
suggest, instantaneously, the expectation or the fear that. it 
Pdsnesses.the same. quality of bumiag which he experienced 
hefore, 


This expectation, then, not. only lies at the bottom of. ali. 
aur reasoning about cause and effect, but of all our now. 
ledga. of every kind, respecting the properties of matosinh 
objects; and. if it ba admitted that Individuality is. the fal- 
ty which enables us to perceive and o objects as pes- 
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semed of varidus qualétias, i must: df necessity ‘inclitde: this 
expectation, aa. without it we never could recognisd am object 
as possessed of any qualities ud ul. Without this.expevta: 
Gon or feeling,—that the same: ihdividuab rubstanees will, 
under the same civeuntstances; continue to manifestthe sdime 
qualities; in other words, that what has bees wilt ebntinde te. 
be, and, underthe same ciroumstagees, will always bawe 
could have no confidence or belief in the reality or-existeicé: 
of the external world, or indeed: of ‘any individual: thing 
whatever. ‘We could be conszious of nothing but a floating 
and confused heap of sensations, without order, coherence;'or 
connexion, and the. expesienve of the phat could. catnmthii 
cate to. ùs no Knowledge or ending of ‘what vas to be 
in fuure 4 

In — of this expectition. of — 
consistency of the qualities of objects, we are enabled, by the 
experience. of:the-past, ta judge, and, within certain limits, to 
judge with very. considerable aceuraey; what will take place in 
future: Buery thidg we do which has sry reference’ to! ex- 
ternal nitire, ix in fact the repetition of m experimeitt, - 
which bas: been performed by us before, a greater ot a less 
number af times, ant with: morg. or less sueodss atid: onr- 
success in. it · deponda upon the neouruey with whith we attend 
to all the cirourpstances. necessary to. produce the effeet we 
intend. Individuality, which, as we have seen, inghides the 
power of tahing in and keeping in view a combination. of 
circumetanees; is jast che sort of faculty: which is most esse. 
tial in all the ordinary affairs of life; as, for instance, in the 
details of domestic economy, in the arts. of cooking and pre 
serving, im the sports of the fiuld, in fishing and hunting, and 
in almost every thing which forms either the employment ur 
the amusement of ordinary people, Individuality is the great 
intellectual power employed, and almost all the judgments 
which are formed in reference to these arts are the judigt 
meats of Individtality, enlightened and improved, not by 
reasoning, but by Í 

But although humble the subject of these judgments, they 
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are neither unimportant to the total mass of human comfort 
and ‘happiness, nor is the acquirement of a readiness, and fa- 
cility, and accuracy in forming them: an attainment of so 
cheap and easy a description as may by some be imagined. 
Those who have not observed it are not aware of the extent 
to which the knowing faculties may be improved in forming 
this species of judgments, and of the prodigious difference in 
this respect between one man and another. When the powers 
are originally good and well. cultivated by exercige, the judg- 
ment will then be brought to its highest. degree-pf perfastion. 
This sort of acquired judgment is. the source, in a- great 
measure, of the superior dexterity. which a. man, bred. to a 
profession acquires over one who has never triediit, , The 
judgments which old farmers and shepherds farm, ef. the 
weather are of this description. They are not founded on 
reasoning, and the persons themselves can assign no reason 
for the judgments they form; but they are not on.that ac- 
count less accurate or less to be depended on. 

The sort of judgment I am now speaking of, which. Jodi- 
viduality exercises, when assisted and improved, by habit. and 
experience, is found generally in the greatest perfection ainang 
persons in the lower ranks of life,—-men without education, but 
with a large endowment of the knowing powers. Persons of 
this description are generally far more dexterous and successful 
in those sports which their superiors wish to monopolize to them- 
selves than the gentlemen for whose recreation this monopoly 
is attempted to be secured. The black fisher is a much greater 
adept in the art of ensnaring the ſinny tribes than the most 
ardent disciple of the facetious Mr Isaac Walton; and the 
poacher, were be inclined to boast of his exploits, could prob- 
ably put to shame the most expert of the lords of the. soil, 
who bets thousands upon his being able to bag a hundred 
birds a day. Perhaps both may be excelled in either depart- 
ment by the North American savage. Nature, in short, 
seems in this, as in all her other operations; to act to her sons 
in the way of compensation, and to have decreed, that those 
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in whom the higher faculties are most deficient should possess 
in the highest perfection the use of the lower. In savages 
the sort of instinctive judgment I am here speaking of is of- 
ten found so acute as almost to make it appear as if they 
were possessed of some other senses than those with which we 
are acquainted.’ It may be, that the external senses them- 
selves may, in consequence of the intense exertion imposed 
on them by necessity, be improved to a degree that we can- 
not apprédiate. But much of what we hear of the sagacity 
with whieh they find their way for hundreds of miles through 
trackless forests, and’ the skill they show in pursuing and 
destroymg their game, is owing to that acquired judgment 
we have been speaking of, and which we have called the 
judgment bf Individaality. -` 

A third species of judgments formed by means of this 
power are those which proceed directly from the propensities 
and sentiments. We have stated, that this power forms the 
grand means of cominunication between these feelings and 
the external world. It is the opening through which the ob- 
jects and events which are passing around us obtain access to 
excite the feelings and call them into activity. When an ob- 
ject, then, of any kind, fitted to excite any of our feelings, is 
presented to Individuality, that feeling is affected accord. 
ingly; and Individuality, on the other hand, is conscious of 
that affection, and pronounces it to be of such or such a na- 
ture, pleasant or painful, as the casé may be. Thus, when 
we še a poor creature clothed in rags, and starving with 
hunger, Benevolence is affected; we feel the emotion of pity, 
and feel inclined, if it is in our power, to relieve his distress. 
In this case we pronounce two judgments; first, that this 
object is unhappy, and, second, that it is our duty, if we can, 
to relieve him. If we see a third party passing, puffed up 
with pride, turning away from this object with scorn, or re- 
pulsing bis complaints with rudeness and insult, our Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness are roused against this individual, 
and we pronounce him to be hard-hearted, selfish, and cruel. 
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It is needless to quote more inetances of these sorts of feelings, 
which are formed directly by the propensities and sentiments 
sp eon as the appropriate objects are presented to them by 
Individuality, and of which Individuality, ia its turn, being 
coastious, puts it into the fetm of a proposition or judgment, 
without the intervention of any process of reasoning. These 
are called, in ordinary language, the dictates of common feels 
ing or common sense; atid the facility and: accuracy with 
which they are ‘formed depend partly upon the distinct com. 
prehension of the objects, events, und ciroumetdtieés which 
eall. them-fortb, and partly upon the proper balabes of the 
feelings themselves, which aré called into aetbri in the course 
of the operation. It may happen that we may judge wrong 
in consequence of not understanding er not attending w all 
the:cheumstances, or we may judge wrong from séme one or 
more of our feelings being in too great or too little activity, 
too powerful, or not powerful enough. If the circumstances 
are complicated, it may require some time to arrive at a cor- 
rest judgment. The first appearance may lead us to-form 
ene judgment which subsequent information: may lead us to 
alier; anether and another circumstance may leat! us to in- 
cline alternately to one or other side; sind it · is not until all 
the eivcumatances are fully known and sifted, ‘and: the. differ- 
ent feelings which these tend to excite daly wèigbéd and mu- 
tually appreciated, that a judgment is finally formed · on which 
we can safely rest. . This may be called the rie of In- 
dividuality. In this sert, bf veasohing the links are not es- 
mented together hy achain, nor do we arrivé at our vottclu- 
sion by Meocessive steps depending on one another: théy are, 
on the contrary, placed side h- de; ao that the addition of 
another link, instand of weakening the conclusion by remov- 
iog it farther from the premises, adds additional’ferde and 
strength to the connexion. - But I shall not treat farther here 
of the share which Individuality has in reasoning; but delay 
what I have to say on that subject tnt 1 have finished the 
examination of the higher intellectunl powers, and then I 
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shall endeavour to show. how the whdle unite and co-operate 
towards the. formation of what is called a chain a reasoning. 
I hwe not-yet taken natise o. the distinetion whichis sup- 
posed to exist between the Higher and Lower Individuality. 
It has been observed, that the spaveorigmally assigned to this 
organ is not always equally developed throughout, but some- 
tines. the upper. part, ocoupying the middle and lower part 
of the fesehead, is much developed, while that part lying 
immediately between the rost of the nose and the junction of 
xheeyebrowe is lees s0, and nics versa ; from which Dr Spurz- 
heim and others have cencluded that there are two organs. 
They, am pot agreed, however, as to. the difference of. their 
functions Dr Spurzheim conceives that the lower organ is 
eouxensant with objects and the higher ons with evente. Mr 
Combe, on the other hand, states. the result of his observa- 
tians to ba, that the lower organ is large in those who are ex- 
tremely observant of what is oceurring around them, and 
that the higher is large in those who are fond of general in- 
formation, and who have.a great talent of remembering facts 
recorded in hooks or narrated. by mea. Mr Welsh 
that. the lower may be the organ of motion; but for this eup- 
position I have seen no kind of evidence. Observations ate, per- 
Ey yet. too. limited to enable us to decide with any certainty ; 
but, perhaps, the opinions. of Dr Sparshaim and Mr Combe 
may be bath of qhem. very nearly correct, and that, by a slight 
modification, they may be reconciled, to one angther. The 
talent for observing and remembering events, and that for 
collecting general information, and: for remembering facts 
recorded in books and narrated by men, seem to be nearly, if 
not entirely, the same. The talent for observing objects, and 
for observing what is before our eyes, seem also much alike. 
Both faculties might seem to be explicable upon the prin- 
ciple that I have endeavoured to unfold, namely, the power 
of comprehending a combination of parte united so as to form 
a whole ; only it is possible that in the lower this combining 
power may be more strictly confined to observing combina- 
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tions of qualities and the higher combinations of parts; or 
the lower may be limited to that sort of strict combination of 
parts and qualities which forms an individual object; the 
higher måy extend to those larger and more extensive com- 
binations which go to form a group, a. series, or a system. 
This seems to correspond sufficiently with the observations 
both of Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe. Dr Spurzheim has 
observed the upper organ large in those who are conversant 
with the details of history; Mr Combe has observed it large 
in botanists and those who are fond of the study of ‘natural 
objects. Both of these kinds of study depend upon group- 
ing and combinations ; the one in the order of sequence, and 
the other in that of co-existence, while both seem to admit 
that the lower power takes notice of objects as insulated facts 
merely, as they stand by themselves, without any reference to 
other objects. It is also quite conformable to analogy, that 
the organ whose function is most extensive and general should 
occupy the higher and more eminent situation ; that the lower 
power, which is most nearly connected’ with the perceptive 
powers of Form, Colour, &c., should lie contiguous to the 
organs of those powers; while the higher, which is more 
allied to the greater operations of intellect, should be contigu- 
ous to the organs of the reflective faculties. This is perhaps 
as near as we can come to the ascertainment of the different 
functions of the two Individualities in the present state of 


our knowledge. , © 
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ARTICLE VII.’ 
SKULL OF A CHINESE ASSASSIN, AND SKULL AND BILL 
or THE TOUCAN BIRD OF PREY, IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
. (Tha Domsen off Warsaw Baawxas, Esq., H. E. L C. 8) 


THERE is not in the collection of the Society a more valuable 
skull than the Chinese one now before us. Besides corre- 
sponding with the native type, of which we are now in pos- 
session of several specimens, indicating the Chinese character 
of pride and vanity, and exhibiting Form, Size; Individu- 
ality, Constructiveness, and Imitation, it displays, to extreme 
development, that unhappy combination of feelings which 
gives a tendency to revenge, even by murder; and, moreover, 
to commit murder without running the risk of resistance ; in 
other words, by assassination. When the box containing 
the skull arrived from London, a Phrenologist present, 
who was only told that it was the head of a murderer, took 
it in his hands, and said that the murder would be by poison 
or assassination. The following account of it was immedi- 
ately read from the letter of Mr Bremner, the donor, to Mr 
Simpson: , , 
' . „London, 20th September, 1827. 
% Dear SIR, — Here is the Chinese skull which you recommend- 
ed me sending to Mr Combe. The history briefly is, that the man 
** wag executed at Batavia, for murder committed a revengeful 
ce feeling towards a man, whom he stabbed in the dark, and merely 
0 on account of a suspicion he entertained of this person having doné 
** him ap injury; and so great was bis cunning that be for some 
ce tine, indeed nearly altogether, justice. According to m 
< promise I send you also a section of the Toucan’s head and bill, 
“which I made with as much care as possible ; but I observe there 
4 is alittle inflection of the saw-blade . . 
The character of secret murder was inferred, as every 
‘Phrenologist knows, from an -unusually preponderating ani- 
Vol. V.—No XVIII. 8 
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mal organization, especially in Destructiveness, with Com- 
bativeness or Courage deficient, Secretiveness very large, and 
Cautiousness large even to deformity. To such a brain it 
would have been very difficult to face the object of its revenge 
in mortal combat. But the excited animal sought gratification, 
and safe and secret stabbing in the dark was resorted to. It is 
said to have been done on suspicion only of injury. This 
comes from great Secretiveness, which leads to suspicion ; 
and, when diseased, produces that peculiar form of hypo- 
chondria which lives in constant belief of plots and conspira- 
cies, and is so common in the most dangerous of all maniacs, 
the jealously-revengeful. Conscientiousness, in the skull of 
this unhappy being, is inferior to the selfish feelings,—an 
essential feature of the jealous character; and so small is 
Hope, and so large is Cautiousness, that we may conclude it 
probable that he presented a spectacle of gloomy and moody 
despondency. There is a rickety twist in the occipital region, 
which is not favourable, and this in addition to the great 
balance of animalism over the slender intellect, and yet more 
moderate human sentiments. The posterior lobe, or brain 
behind the ear, including Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, 
and Cautiousness, is excessive. The middle is likewise very 
large, occasioned by Secretiveness and Destructiveness; 
but the diminution is great and abrupt when we ascend to 
the human sentiments of Conscientiousness, Hope, Ideality, 
and Benevolence. The last-mentioned organ presents a 
very rapid slope from a large Veneration; which latter 
feeling in such a brain would be wofully misdirected and 
abused. The rapid slope of Benevolence gives an appear- 
ance of height to the forehead; but the strictly intellectual 
powers are very slender, and the forehead proper little bet- 
ter than “ villanously low.“ It is, besides, very narrow, not 
much more than one-half of the breadth of the back of the 
head. 


We may observe that the head is above Asiatic size, and 


would be proportionally. powerful for evil. The Philopro- 
genitiveness is moderate. 
The following i is the measurement ‘and development : — 


. MEASUREMENT. 
Spine to 19 . . 68 Ear to 13 . . 5$ 
3 to30 . 6 6 to 6 . 6 
2 10 19 ws 7 to 7 . . 4 
. Ear to Spine . if 8 to 8 . 5 
Ear to 19 - 4 9 to 9 . 6 
Ear to 10 54 12 to 12 . 6 
Ear to 1 51 | 16 to 16 34 
Ear to 14 85 
DEVELOPMENT. 
1. Amativeness, rather large, 16 19. Upper Individuality, full, 15 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, r. full 12 19. Lower ditto, rather large, 16 
3. Conceatrativeness, r. large, 16 20 Form, large, 16 
4. Adbesiveness, rather large, 1621. Size, rather large, 16 
6. Combativeness, rather full, 12/22. Weight, rather full, 12 
6. Destructiveness, extra large, 22 23. Colour, rather full, 18 
7. Constructiveness, full, 15 24 Locality, rather large, 16 
8. Acquisitiveness, full. 15 | 25. Order, rather full, 12 
9. Secretiveness, extra large, 22 | 26. Time, moderate, 10 
10. Self-esteem, large, 18 | 27. Number, rather small, 8 
11. Love of v. large, 20 28. Tuse, rather amali, 8 
12. ‘Cautiousness, extra large, 2329. Language. 
13. Benevolence, erate, 10 | 30. Comparison, rather full, 12 
14 Veneration, rather large, 1731. Causality; full, 14 
15. Hope, rather small, 632. Wit, full, 14 
16. Ideatity, rather small, 888. Imitation, large, 18 
17. Conscientiousnesa, full, 14| 34 Wonder, rather large, 17 


18. Firmness, large, 18 


The Toucan’s bead is curious, in so far as it is many times 
smaller than the bill. The head is about an inch in diame- 
ter, while the bill is a foot long and several inches broad. 
As a bird of prey,’ too, it requires a vision like the eagle's, 
and its eye alone is about the size af, or rather a little larger 
than the whole brain. It first occurred to us that the curi- 
ous honeycomb texture in the bill is a process for the. pro- 
longation of the olfactory nerve, which, in birds that flock to 
carrion from a distance, has been considered powerful; but 
this is a mistake; the texture is a mere diploe to give the 
bill strength. 

. It is now ascertained by experiment, that birds of prey 
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see and do not smell their prey. Very putrid carrion was 
enclosed in a basket which gave free passage to its effluvia, 
and put in the way of vultures and other birds of prey. It 
attracted none of them till exposed to view, when several al- 
most instantly appeared. This sudden appearance is ac- 
counted for by these birds soaring at an altitude out of our 
sight; while their prey on the ground, however minute, is 
seen by them, so that their appearance at any time is merely 
their descent to within the scope of human optics. The Tou- 
can, in India, generally arrives for its food with the vulture, 
but remains a little in the rear till the larger bird is glutted ; 
while smaller birds of prey, at a more retired distance still, 
pay the same homage to the Toucan. It is said to be amus- 
ing to observe the marked and well-ynderstood gradations of 
rank which they thus exhibit and jealously maintain. 


ARTICLE IX. , ce 
. e 
EVIDENCES AGAINST PHRENOLOGY, BY THOMAS 
STONE, ESQ. 


We are requested by Mr Combe to give the following 
correspondence a place in this Journal, for the information 
of such of our readers as may not have an opportunity of 
seeing the Edinburgh newspapers. 

Lerrun Pron Ma Gone Conse, 

To the Ediior f the Caledonian Mercury. 
Sin, In a reeent publication gare a critical notice of “ The 
arguments of which it is composed have been so frequenti 

brought forward b previous opponents, and so fully refuted inn 
Transactions of the ological Society and the Phrenological Jour- 


nal, that I consider any farther reply tothem as superfluous. I refer 
particularly to the following articles as containing answers ¢o his dra 
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guinents, vis. Olnervations on. the Objections of Dr Barclay,’ ia 
the Phrenological ions; „A Historical Notice of early Opi. 
nions regarding the Brain,’ in Phrenoldgical Journal, No 7, article 
8th ; an essay on ° Size in the Organs as 4 Measure of Power in the 
Faculties, in No 14, article let; an emay an ‘ Materialism,’ in No 
1, article 18th ; and to the following articles as specimens ôf the 
evidence on which Phrenology is founded, viz. Phren. Journal, vol. 
let, ——— p. 25; on Renkin venens, p. 17 ; 1 2d, 
on Philoprogenitivencss, p. 13 on Acquisitivenes, p. 217; History 
of the Drcevery of the Phren. O „ P. 450 513; on Com. 
bativeness, p. 543 ; vol. 3d, Dr Gall’s Visit to the Prisons of Berlin 
aad Spandan, 297 ; vol. 4th, on the Organ and Faculty of Locality, 
p. 524; besides innumerable other articles. Any who de- 
sirés to know the real merits of Mr Stone’s work will be quite able 
to form a sound judgment of its novelty, profundity, and fairness, 
after perusing the essays here parti y indicated. 

I would not have troubled you even with this notice, but for one 
statement in his Evidence, which directly charges me with imposi- 
tion. In the Phrenological Journal, vol. iv. p. 888, in reference to 
my lecture in the Amembly Room, in answer to Sir William Ha- 
milton, it is stated, that I ö mentioned to the audience, that Mr 
* Syme, lately lecturer on anatomy, and now on surgery, who is not 
“ a Phrenologist, had kindly favoured me with the use of all the 
cc skulls in his collection, which I then exhibited along wick 
cc the whole skulls belonging to the Phrenological Society, 
~% thereby enabling any individual present, after ocular inspection, 
“ to decide for himself on the parallelism of the inner and outer 
c tables of the cranium, as well as on the frequency and extent of 
ee the frontal sinus. By using Mr Syme’s specimens the charge of 
& selection was obviated ; and by producing all of them, no room 
se was left for suspecting intentional omission of any, while, at the 


“ same time, an opportunity was afforded of contrasting them with 
“ the phreaological collestion, and detecting any partiality in the 
er latter if it existed.” 

On this statement Mr Stone makes the following remarks:— 
* On visiting Mr Syme’s museum, I find that his collection of open 
e crania amounts only to three, one of which, being that of an in- 
* fant of about two years of age, would in no wise have affected the 
“ present question. Here indeed we might pause to ask what con- 
* fidence is to be placed upon the authority of men who can have 
** recourse to 30 ant a misrepresentation to misguide their cre- 
“ dulous disciples, and impose on the understanding of the public ¥ 
% What can we think of that system which requires even its ableat 
* advocate to defend ti by such a miserable expedient f 

One of the greatest advantages which I bave derived from Phre- 
nology is a thorough practical conviction that the modes of thinking 
and acting of individuals bear reference to the development of their 
mental organs. Hence I view the foregoing sentences of Mr Stone 
as a characteristic display of a particular combination of organs in 
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his .brain ; I freely forgive his unmannerly and -unfunded re- 
prflaches, and simply request you. to publish the following letters for 
my. vindication with the public: 
Lo James Syme, Esq. Oe, 
. ä 4 Edinburgh, 26th April, 1828; , 
cc. Mx DEAR SxR, I beg leave. to refer you to Evidences against 
* the System of Phrenology, by Thomas Stone, Esq., p. 56, and to 
ce solicit your answer to the following uestions:— 5 
* Had I the use of all the open skulls in your museum in my 
* lecture in the Assembly Rooms? and how. many specimens were 
ce there ?—I am, &c. 
5 “ Guo. CouRR. 


. ANswzR BY Ma Syme. 

“ To Geo. Combe, Esg. , 

% MY DEAR SrR,—I have had the pleasure of receiving your 
* queries, and beg to reply, — ` - : f 

“tet, That all the open skulls in my museum, which could be 
“ tranapòrted with safety, were present at your lecture in the As- 
s sembly Rooms. E 5 ' 

* @dly, That the number of these skulls was seven. 

« I regretted at the time they were so few, but you know that it 
«s is not usual for teachers of anatomy or surgery to open any more 


* skulls than they require to display the internal structore.—I re- 
“main, Sc. i 


“78, George Street, 26th April, 1828. 


cc James SYMB. 


Allow me to add, that the reason why I applied to Mr Syme was, 
that I knew he had taken no part in the phrenological controversy ; 
that his collection of skulle was precisely that which he used for the 
teaching of anatomy and surgery; and hence, that, whatever the 
number of open skulls might be, they would afford examples of every 
fact on the internal structure which he considered of importance to 
his students. To his collection were added an interesting example 
of a very large sinus borrowed from Dr John Scott, and eleven or 
twelve specimens from the Phrenological Museum; several of which 
were presented to the Society, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
sinus In large dimensions ; so that no charge could be more un- 
founded and unmerited than that I deceived the public on the oc- 
casion alluded to.—I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Gro. Coxas. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing letter, I have received the fol. 
lowing note from Mr Syme:—~  . . 
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“ To George Combe, Esq. og 
* My RAR SIn, On looking aver theskulls in my museum more 
“ carefully, along with Mr Stone, I find that there were eight open 
* crania at your lecture in the Assembly Rooms, and not. seven, as 
* stated in my answer to your note of the 26th.—-Yours ever, &. 
. ' Janke Syn. 
“ 75, George Street, Wednesday, 80th April” 


Larran From Ma STONE. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sin,—In reply toa letter from Mr Combe, which has appeared in 
your paper, I leave to state, that I decidedly do not consider 
myself at all responsible for any mis-statement contained in “ The 
<: Evidences against the System of Phrenology,” respecting the num- 
ber of open crania in Mr Syme's museum. In consequence of the 
imposing account given by Mr Combe of the crania in the possesion 
of that gentleman, I visited his museum, not with the intention of 
inquiring how many open crania it contsined, but with the intention 
of examining the frontal sinuses in the many specimens which, from 
the statements already alluded to, I expected to find. I applied, 
therefore, to Mr Syme himself on the occasion, who politely refer- 
red me to his assistants, stating, that they would give me every in- 
formation I desired. I was then shown the three open crania, to 
which I have before adverted, and was informed that they were all 
the specimens of the kind in the museum. I now ive that Mr 
Syme, in reply to Mr Combe, has stated, Arat, that all the open 
crania “ which could be transported with safety” from his museum 
were present at his lecture, and the number of these was seven ;- 
and, secondly, He has addressed another letter to him, stating that 
the number of these was eight. I need simply, therefore, remark, 
that as Mr Syme was himself deceived after Mr Combe’s applica- 
tion, and has given that gentleman two different statements, 20 was 
I, in the first instance, misled, and I do not consequently consi 
that my own veracity can, in the slightest degree, be im ed. 

‘I am exceedingly happy that the mistake is rectified, but must 
distinctly avow that this explanation does not at all exonerate Mr 
Combe ; for even taking the maximum of these skulls at eight, I do 
not conceive so small a number as this would warrant the language: 
he has used respecting them. On the contrary, the disingenuous: 
nature of his present communication involves him only in a deeper. 
difficulty. The question at issue between us relates to the num 
of these crania that exhibit the frontal sinus, as the charge brought 
against Mr Combe is that of having announced to the public 
he refuted Sir William Hamilton 's objections respecting the frontal 
sinus, not only by the specimens belonging to the Phrenological So- 
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ciety, but by “ all the skulls” of a private “ collection ;” whero- 
as this private collection is withal so exceedingly limited, that his 
manner of alluding to it is calculated only to deceive. To prevent 
any misunderrtanding as the charge is a serious one—-I beg to.ad-" 
duce an additional part of Mr Combe's own · statement. In pre~ 
* senting (says he) examples of the sinus to the-audiance, I i 
“ their attention to the fact, that in most of them it was so small 
* as not to be perceptible tu the oye in the diriac . parts of the room, 
ec even in skulle sared , and remarked, that if I had produced 
* the specimens offered by Sir William Hamilton, which were not 
e allowed to be opened, and explored the sinus through holes not 
“larger than pin-heads, as proposed by bim, no ocular demonstra- 
«“ tion could have been enjoyed even by the nearest individuals; that 
“ as the stronger evidence mas always to be preferred io the weaker, 
I had used Mr Syme’s specimens, which, while not liable to an, 
charge of partiality, to the eye.” Here all Mr Syme's 
specimens are unquestionably referred to, without any qualification, 
as fairly exhibiting the frontal sinus, and the public has now been 
i „ that the number of these crania amounted to eight. - ` 
The lettera that have at length stated this to be the number are 
given by Mr Combe without any explanatory observation; and I 
now therefore beg leave to state, that, having examined these eight 
skulls, I find the frontal sinus is only cut open in four of them. 
One is the skull of the young infant which I formerly referred ta- 
another is actually that of a fætus.; neither of these are, in any way, 
connected with the question under discussion, and do not answer to 
the description of skulls which Mr Combe has given in the preced- 
ing extract. We next find two adult skulls which are cut open 
horizontally, and although the sinus exists in both, in neither of 
them is it cut open at all It is true—and the y of the 
case might pomibly suggest the reply,—that these might have been 
add as negative evidence, to chow that in these particular ex- 
amples the sinus does not extend so high as it frequently does; atill 
neither of these skulls corresponds with the description given by Mr 
Combe; in neither of them could the sinus have been pointed out, 
r so small as not to be perceptible to the eye in the distant parts of 
r the rum,; neither of them could have been described as profer- 
able to the specimens of Sir. William Hamilton, in which the sinus 
was bored open so as to admit of being probed in every direction ; 
in neither of. them surely could the frontal sinus have “ spoke to 
** the eye” even of the nearest individual ; the consequence ie, that 
the number of these crania which exhibit the sinus, as described by 
Mr Combe kimself, are, after all, reduced to four. It may be wor- 
thy aho of remarki ; shat these four do not afford the slightest 
enco against Sir William Hamilton's anti-phrenological propo- 
sitions, but, on the con „tend to establish them. . . 
As my statement originally stood, Mr Combe himself acknowl , 
that it charged him “ directly with imposition ;” and new, what. 
în the difference between that and my present statement? - 


1 2 
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On my fret visit to tho museum I was chown 
2 Adult shullecrontal sinus open 
1 Infant skull. 


On my seconđ visit, in addition to these— 
2 Adult akulls—frontal sigys open. 


2 Adult skulls—frental sinus not n. 
1 Fetal skull f open 


There ia, according! „ after all, so far as the present question is 
eoncerned, only an Ftion of two skulls; and if my former state- 
ment, as Mr Combe confesses, conveyed against him a charge of 
* impositio,” the present facts must tend strongly to confirm It. 
N disingennousness of Mr Combe's observations respecting ‘ all 
the open skulls" of this private “ collection, — the assertion that 
he, by adding them te those belonging to the Phrenological Society, 
which he owledges amounted to only “ eleven or twelve,” and 
that he was thereby enabled to refute Sir William Hamilton, is 
rendered more striking from the fact, that the induction which he 
professes to have thus refuted was drawn from a collection of from 
seventy to ighty cranial specimens, which Sir William Hamilton 
exhibited in his lecture at the College. On the other hand, in Mr 
Syme's specimens, which, at their maximum, amount only to eight,— 
siz only possess the sinus at all,—-and in four only it is exposed. 
In referring to these, after his lecture, it is, that Mr Combe, care- 
fully auppressing the number, announces to his readers, that because 
he wished to obviate “ any charge of partiality,” and because “the 
r stronger evidence was always to be preferred to the tweaker,” 
he brought down to his lectare the whole of this private collection. 

It must be very obvious to every one, that Mr Combe, in conde- 
scending to resources of this kind, exposes sadly the weakness of the 
cause he so strenuously advocates ; for neither his original statemerit, 
nor t evasive communication, is calculated to convey to tlie 
public the distinct and complete truth. In conclusion, I have onl 
to add, that so conscious am I of my own rectitude in this matter 
so fully convinced that Mr Combe has established every thing— 
and even more than-I before alleged, ing this misrepresenta- 
tion, that I shall not hesitate to have his reply, with the present 
farther explanation, printed and subjoined to my essay.—I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, ; 

a Tromas STONE. 
May 1, 1828. . ` 


P. S.—lI have, in the above letter, contented myself with stating 
merely facts, and contrasting them with Mr Combe's ows states 
ment; I now therefore leave your readers to draw their ewa con- 
clusions, and do not intend entering into ang farther controversy, 
on tis. subject. . — 
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Rapty sy Me Comag ro Mn Sronn’s Lerten.’ ‘ 


To the Editor of the Caledonian Meroury. 


Sra,—With reference to the lettér by My Stone, allow-me to re- 
mind pz readers, that Mr Syme lectuređ on anatomy ; and that 
his collection was such as to show, impartially, all that he thought 
requisite to be taught respecting the internal structure of the skull. 
He authorises me, in particular, to say, that “ all the eight skulle 
either showed a sinus, or showed that it was wanting, or extremel 
small,” and that the skull which Mr Stone describes as “ that of an 
infant about iwo years of age,” was that of “ a child siz years 
old.” In his pamphlet, Mr Stone not only asserts that the number 
of Mr Syme's open skulls was only three, but, on this error of his 
own, he Troceeds. to aceuse me of “ flagrant misrepresentation,— 
to misguide disciples,”"—-and ‘ impose on the understanding of the 
public.” His pamphlet would not have been taken notice of by me 
in any ehape, had it not been to repel this unfounded charge. M 
former letter to you was accompanied with evidence which dispror. 
his accusation—and had he confined himself, in his reply; to simply 
accounting for his error, I should not have troubled you at present ; 
but as he endeavours, in his letter in the Observer, of 6th May, to 
defend, not merely his error in point of fact, but his charge against 
me, a very few remarks, on my part, again become necessary. 

The question at present in agitation between Mr Stone and me 
is not what is the size and frequency of the frontal sinus. In answer 
to his assertions on this head, I have referred to works on Phreno- 
logy, where he is fully refuted by anticipation. The point in debate 
ie this ; I stated that at the lecture in the Assembly Rooms I had 
exhibited to the audience the whole of Mr Syme’s collection of open 
crania. Mr Stdne asserted that the number was only three. I 
have produced Mr Syme’s letter stating that all the open crania in 
his collection, which could be transported with safety, were sent to 
the Assembly Room, and that the number actually present was 
eight. Farther, it cannot be denied, that I exhibited the crania 
themselves before the audience, and thereby enabled them to judge, 
on the evidence of their own senses, how far they were cut open, 
and whether the sinus appeared in them or not. The only question, 
therefore, regards their number; and this is decided by Mr Syme’s 
letter. 


Mr Stone, nevertheless, so far from acknowledging his error, 
reiterates his charge of imposition, and speaks with conscious com- 
placencr of his own rectitude.” I am neither surprised nor of- 

ded by somal ofthe joined mental qualities, but leave the 
public, after e subjoi etter, to judge which party 
shows the greatest regard for accuracy and — am, Ke. 

EO. COMBE. 
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Larrar prom James Syux, Esq. to Gorce Conse, Esg, |: 


Mx pear Sin, When you, asked me last summer to give you the 
use of any open skulls that might happen to'be in my museum, to 
illustrate your lecture in the Assembly Room, I little thought that 
compliance with this apparently very harmless request would involve. 
me in a 1 70 77 controversy. Mr Stone's statement in the 
Observer, of which you have been kind enough to send me a copy, 
certainly cue some explanation on my part; and I will there. 
fore give it, however averse to prolonging this most disagreeable. dis-, 
cussion, particularly so to me, as it concerns a gentleman who is 
not only a student of medicine, but one of my own pupils. 15 

The day on which your answer was published, Mr Stone expressa 
ed to me, in the presence of several of my assistants, the greatest, 
regret and contrition for his Fe and promised to apologize 
for treating my poor museum with so. little respect. As he has not, 

ed his promise, I think it incumbent on me to explain how he 
seemed to have been led into error. . 

When Mr Stone visited my museum on the occasion referred. to 
in his work, he found me particularly engaged, J believe, in prepare, 
ing for lecture. He told me that he had returned two preparations 
which he had borrowed from me some time before, for the purpose 
of refuting Phrenology ; and then asked me, pointing to a glase-case 
which extends along the whole side of a large room, “ if those were 
all the skulls which Mr Combe had at his lecture?” I answered 
simply in the affirmative, and had no ‘farther communication with, 
Mr Stone on the subject. It appears that Mr Stone, in asking thia 

uestion, alluded to three skulls which were lying together, and, 

us committed the unfortunate mistake. 1 

If Mr Stone had told me the object of his visit, or given me rea- 
son to sup that his question had any other origin than mere idle 
curiosity, 1 should certainly have told him when he would find me, 
at leisure to look over the specimens in question, which were scatter», 
ed over the whole extent above-mentioned, and ascertain their 
precise number, &c. I should have paid Mr Stone this attention, 
not because I approved of his opposition to Phrenology, but because 
he was a Belle student. You know that I am not a believer in 
the truth of Phrenology, but I should certainly be the last person 
to ridicule or cry down the exertions of any man who attempts to 
extend the limits of our knowledge by observation. With best 
wishes for your success, I remain, &c. f B 

(Signed) Jamga Srux. ',. 
75, George Street, 6th May, 1626. a: 


We add to these letters the. following extract from the 
report of Mr Combe’s lectures in the Assembly Rooms, 
Edinburgh, in April, 1827, in answer to Sir William Hamil- 
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ton, about the skull of George Buchanan, and the Bali 
murderer :— - 

“ The supposed skull of George Buchanan had been. produced as 
« an objection ; but, in the first place, Buchanan died at the age of 
“ 78, which was at least 30 years beyond the period of. middle life, 
* to which Phrenologists confine their demonstrative observations, 
“ and no one could tell how much the brain and skull had diminish- 
ed in the course of the ordinary decay of nature. In the second 
œ% place, the evidence of the skull having belonged to Buchanan 
was found by the Phreno to be so defective, that "g had 
« for this very reason avoided publishing any account of it. In the 
third place, even granting it to be the skull of Buchanan, no 
* attempt had been made to show that its development was incon- 
er sistent with the manifestations. It had indeed been contrasted, 
* and held to be equally good with the skull of the Bali murderer, 
ee which Mr Combe now saw for the first time, and which bad been 
* sent in by Sir William Hamilton after the lecture had begun. A 
friend sitting behind him had looked at it since it was handed in, 
er and written the comments, which he would now read: — The 
er < Bali murderer is old, as is seen by the absence of the teeth and 
e alveolar processes. It is therefore not within the conditions re- 
« ‘quired by Phrenology. The skull is unequal and twisted. The 
« © propensities generally are very large. Combativeness, Secretive- 
ness, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, are all very large, and Destrnc- 
e € tiveness and Firmness are large. Conscientiousness is moderate, 
as it rises little above the level of Cautiousness. Benevolence 
“and Intellect are large. Here then, Cunning, Passion, Sus. 
e < picion, and Jealousy, are the strongest among the propensities y 
e “and with such a combination, in a savage nation, murder from 
«c < rage or from suspicion is quite prubable. To prove this skull to 
a € be subversive of Phrenology, Sir W. Hamilton must first prove 
e that it is not mnt 8 life, hen not vane , = from 
ee Fite aj ce, an m the murder apparently not being com- 
a mitted till old age, is at least doubeAl.) e must 179 05 
ĉr © evidence that the manifestations in mature age were at variance 
with even his present development; that he was not violent in 
e his rage, not crafty, and not suspicious, and that he was sot 
a < deep and calculating in his schemes against others; that he was 
e e not kind and firm to his friends, and that he was not a man 
e c whose mental energy made him feared. Having established 
e these points, Sir William may then, but not till then, produce 
s cit aa evidence against Phrenology. We do not receive it as 
se < evidence, because we expressly specify middle life as the peri 
se ¢ for evidence in demonstration, and we expressly require health 
* as a condition. 
8 VVV 


te that ſt was at variance with their doctrines; and Mr Combe felt 
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an it the hi of this criminal could. be got at, it 
4 would be found in rfect armony with the principles and ol 
*¢ servations of Phrenology.” 


Scotaman, 32 May, 1827. 


This statement had been published nearly a-year before 
Mr Stone’s pamphlet appeared; no history of the life and 
conduct of the Bali murderer had been given in the interval:; 
and although Mr Combe had publiely called on Sir William 
Hamilton to produce, at least, the letter which accompanied 
the skull, yet not even this had been done; so that nota 
shadow of philosophical evidence regarding the character of 
this individual has ever been, or now is, accessible to the 
public ; nevertheless Mr Stone has returned to this case, and 
cited it as adverse to Phrenology! This shows to what a 
miserable shift opponents are reduced for want of facts, It 
would be a waste of words to reply to such lucubrations. 


—— 
ARTICLE X. 


‘The Elements of Physiology, by J. F. Blumenbach, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Medicine in the University of Gottin- 
gen, translated from the Latin by John Elliotson, M.D. 


Cantab., Physician to St Thomass Hospital, §c. ĝe. 
Fourth Edition. Longman § Co. 1828. 


Ir does not lie within our province to criticise the text of 
the work before-us; suffice it ta say, that Blumenbach enjoys 
a well-earned reputation as being one of the first physiologists 
of his day, and that the translation is every way worthy of 
the original. But Blumenbach is one of. those men of une 
questionable talent, whose misfortune it has been to acquire 
a certain eminence in physiological science before Dr Gall’s 
great diseotery of the functions of the brain was promul- 
gated, who have felt it humiliating to their self-love to be 
surpassed by a contemporary, and. who have, therefore, ro» 
selutely avdided all setion’-investigation of the evidence on 
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which the new philosopliyis founded, and have acted the melan- 
choly part of depreciating and denying the merits of Dr Gall, 
which they instinctively perceive would overshadow. their 
own greatness. Accordingly Blumenbach denies Phrenolo- 
gy, and he is referred to by minor opponents as an authority 
against it. Phrenology, however, is the doctrine of the func- 
tions of the brain, and as Blumenbach does not ‘pretend to 
know more of the uses of that organ than other physiologists 
who reject Dr Gall’s discovery, i it follows that in his works 
vague generalities or positive ignorance hold the place of 
scientific information relative to the functions of the brain. 
In so far, therefore, his work is imperfect, and behind the 
lights of his age. 

Dr Elliotson, however, his translator, is a distinguished 
Phrenologist. He has enriched the present edition with nu- 
merous, copious, and interesting notes on Phrenology; sup- 
plying the deficiency of the original work, and presenting to 
the student one of the best manuals of physiology extant, 
He has added notes on a great variety of other subjects con- 
nected with the text, and altogether rendered the work emi- 
nently creditable to himself and useful to the medical pro- 
fession. l 

— — GWZ —ꝝ̃ 


ARTICLE XI. 


DR SPURZHEIM'S VISIT TO MR WOOD'S (SESSIONAL) 
` ` - SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


Joux Woon, Esq. advocate, (Sheriff-depute of Peeblesshire, 
has · acquired an extensive and..well-meritgd reputation for 
dis indefatigable exertions. and great success in teaching the 
children of the poor in chis city. English reading, including 
definitions, arithmetic, and writing, are-the leading branches 
Sought in. Mr Wood's School; and nothing can be. mare 
pleasing than. the animated industry and. respectable. attain- 
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ments exhibited by the pupil under Mr Wood's benevolent 
charge. 

Dr Spurzheim visited this school during his late stay in 
Edinburgh, and made remarks on the development of the 
scholars; but Mr Wood and his assistants being profoundly 
ignorant of and even hostile to Phrenology, (Mr Wood him- 
self indeed scarcely concealing his decided enmity and con- 
tempt towards it, his assistants not doing so at all,) and the 
exercises of the children giving small scope to their general 
intellectual faculties, the result was not satisfactory to either 
party. Dr Spurzheim, for instance, pointed to a boy whose 
large anterior lobe, and nervous temperament, promised gene- 
ral intellectual superiority, and mentioned the particular 
talents in which he ought to excel; but Mr Wood knew 
only how he could read, how he could add, subtract, divide, 
and multiply, and how far he could repeat the definitions 
and explanations of words which he had been taught, and 
therefore could not tell how far Dr S.’s inferences were cor- 
rect. It appeared also, that in teaching arithmetic, mepha- 
nical rules were made to supply to an amazing extent the 
exercise of thought, and that problems of apparently por- 
tentou’ difficulty were solved as fast as the figures which 
expressed them could be written down, not by mental 
power, such as was exhibited by George Bidder, but by 
dealing with single figures in succession, according to fixed 
rules: the sum of difficulty surmounted scarcely exceeding 
that of subtracting one unit from another. This mode of 
making arithmetic easy is highly commendable in itself; but 
we notice it, to observe that those persons who do not trace 
the mechanism are apt to imagine far higher talents to be 
involved in it than are actually i 

On a subsequent day, Dr Spurzheim again visited the 
school, with the intention of requesting Mr Wood to point 
out the individual scholars most distinguished for any par- 
ticular talent, and those least gifted with it, and then direct. 
ing his attention to their heads. Dr Spurzheim remarked 
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to a friend, that he found it impossible to make Mr Weod 
comprehend what he meant by the phrenological faculties, but 
that he hoped he would be able to render obvious to his eyes 
differences of development of brain. We are not informed 
whether Mr Wood was aware of what Dr Spurzheim intend- 
ed to do or not; but Mr Wood and his assistants put in’ 
practice the following device :—A boy of very limited powers 
had been attending for some time, whom they had in vain 
attempted to teach. With much tutoring and difficulty, this 
poor creature was drilled into so much steadiness as to stand 
without betraying his condition, and, having thus been passed. 
off as one of the pupils, Dr Spurzheim was asked his opinion 
of his talents. Dr Spursheim examined him cursorily, and 
with great kindness (wishing to avoid hurting the boy’s 
feelings) turned round to Mr Wood, and, preventing his 
words, by placing his hand before his mouth, from reaching. 
the hoy’s ears, said, that he was of a very inferior tempera- 
ment, and, pointing to a boy with a superior head, said, he 
would be much beneath that individual; but the Doctor. did 
not say that he was an absolute idiot. 

This appears to have been precisely what Mr Wood de- 
sired ; exulting in the success of the ruse, he proclaimed 
over the town, that Dr Spurzheim had mistaken an idiot fon 
an ordinary boy belonging to his highest class, and had thug 
given the coup de grace to Phrenology. 

When Mr Combe heard this story circulated, he asked 
Mr Wood if it was correct; who at once admitted that it 
was substantially true, viz. that he had passed off a boy 
known in the school as “ Daft Geordie” on Dr Spurzheim 
as one of. his ordinary scholars, and that Dr S. had not des 
tected the deception. Mr C. expressed his surprise, and 
mentioned to Mr Wood that he must have resorted to such 
a. prqceeding in profound ignorance of the figst principles of 
Phrenology; because, in all the works on the scienee,. it is 
stated, that ‘the proper subjects for observation are hadlihy 
individuals below the middle period of life,” and that “the brain, 
e like other parts of the body, may be affected with certain diseases 
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ce which do not diminish or increase its magnitude, aud yet impair 
< its functions; and in such cases, great size may be present, and 
“ very imperfect manifestations appear ;”* that Dr Spurzheim 
was entitled to assume that no trick would be attempted on 
him, but that the boys presented to him were in health, 
and really pupils in the classes in which they appeared; that 
no Phrenologist Pretended to detect chronic idiocy by merely 
examining the externa) appearance of a skull; and that, there- 
fore, he, Mr Wood, had really expended his ingenuity to 
little purpose, for the result was a demonstration of his own 
ignorance of what Phrenologists professed to do, without the 
least derogation from Dr Spurzheim’s reputation as an ob- 
server. 

Mr Wood acknowledged himself not at all skilled in 
phrenological science, and said he thought Dr Spurzheim 
professed to know people’s talents by their heads, and, of 
course, to discover an idiot when presented to him. 

Notwithstanding of this explanation, however, Mr Wood, 

as we are informed, continues widely to diffuse his story, and 
we hold ourselves not only authorised, but called upon in de- 
fence of Dr Spurzheim, and of the science itself, to state the 
facts as they occurred. Very few remarks are necessary. 
We observe, 

` Ast, Dr Spurzheim, on entering the school, was authorised, 
by Mr Wood’s rank in life and character as a gentleman, to 
rely on the most perfect fair dealing being observed towards 
him. 1 

` Zd, The principles of Phrenology exclude idiots, as sub- 
jects by Whom the truth or falsehood of the science can be 
legitimately established. ‘There is only one exception to this 
rule: Where the brain is unusually small in size, idiocy is 
the invariable concomitant ; but the brain may be of full size 
and diseased, and then idiocy will not be distinguishable by 
external signs. This was the case of the boy in question. 


* System of Phrenology, pp. 20 and 47. 
Vor. V.—No XVIII. T 
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8d, Mr Wood’s conduct on this occasion shows the ani- 
mus with which he was affected towards Phrenology, also 
the latitude of practice which he conceives Jegitimate in order 
to refute it; and by these our readers will judge of the 
weight due to Mr Wood, as an authority against the science, 
and of the philosophical character as well a candid spirit of 
any other representations, which he or his assistants may 
make on the subject. And, 

4th, The exposure we have been compelled to make of 
this notable attempt to refute Phrenology, by passing off an 
idiot as an ordinary pupil, ought to afford a practical lesson 
to those who have chosen to declare themselves hostile to the 
science, to make themselves masters of its first principles be- 
fore they attempt to put it down, either by argument or by 
experiment. 


ARTICLE XII. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE, SECOND SERIES, BY 
THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 


Turs work is interesting to the Phrenologist, not only on ac- 
count of the admirable delineation of individual character 
which it contains, but of the light which it throws on the con- 
dition of society in common life in feudal times. Advancing 
in civilization is just rising m the scale of faculties. The sa- 
vage acts habitually from motives furnished by#the animal 
propensities, the moral sentiments and reflection being nearly 
dormant. The barbarian, to which class we assign our feudal 
ancestors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is still a 
savage in the general tone of his character, but the higher 
sentiments and intellect have begun to mingle their influence 
in his actions, although their sway is unsteady and their di- 
rection often absurd: Man, when fully civilized, will ac- 
knowledge the moral sentiments and reflecting intellect as his 
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predominating motives ; aud civWizatiep.is at all times perfect 
or imperfect in proportion to his approach to this standard. 
The author remarks, that men rarely advance in civiliza- 
s fion or refinement beyond the ideas of their own age;“ 
and hence each generation in succession appears to itself to 
have attained the limits of human perfection ; it looks back, 
and sees that it has advanced, but it has not profundity nor 
comprehensiveness sufficient to Jpok forward and perceive how 
„far its successors are destined to surpass it in virtue and at- 
tainments. If the present generation could discover and em- 
brace the extended views of morality and science which their 
successors a century hence will practically entertain, they 
could not remain as they now are; they would rapidly ad- 
vance to the highest point which they could clearly perceive 
as attainable. But it is impossible for the great mass of man- 
kind to realize ideas or maxims much in advance of those of 
their own age ; might they not, however, be induced at least 
to offer less resistance to improvement than they generally 
do? This salutary end might, perhaps, be attained by mak- 
ing them acquainted with the ‘philosophy of human’ nature 
‘and its highest capabilities, by leading their minds over the 
page of history, exhibiting past generations acting from in- 
“ferior motives and narrow views, and enforcing the conclusion, 
that as we who now live have.not attained the limits of im- 
"provement, we ought to admit, as a practical principle, that 
succeeding generations will surpass us; and, instead of being 
offended with new doctrines, new principles, and new prac- 
‘tices, we ought to regard them with liberal toleration, and 
leave them free scope for.operation, under the firm conviction 
` that experience and discussion will extinguish all that are not 
conducive to human enjoyment. 


We talk of a credulous vulgar,” says Mrs Baliol, in the intro- 
ductory chapter, without always recollecting that there is a 
“ vulgar incredulity, which, in historical matters, as well as in thosg 
« of religion, finds it easier to doubt than to examine, and endea- 
“ yours to assume the credit of an esprit fort, by denying whatever 
„happens to be a little beyond. the very limited comprehension of 
cc the sceptic.” We add science” to Mrs Baliol's catalogue of 


subjects, in which vulgar incredulity finds it easier to doubt 
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than to examine; and if the histories of Galileo, Harvey, 
and Newton, are not sufficient to establish our position, we 
appeal to that of Dr Gall and Phrenology. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten the intense ridicule with 
which, a few years ago, Phrenologists were assailed for ex- 

- hibiting organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness co- 
existing with organs of Betievolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousnese, in the same individuals, and for asserting that 
the same man might be impetuous, combative, and wrathful, 
yet kind-hearted, courteous, and just. The character of 
Henry of the Wynd contains an admirable representation of 
these elements in combination :-— 

It is not my part, father,” returned the Maid of Perth, “to 
cc decide who had the 1 or wrong in the present brawl; nor did 
6 I see what happened distinctly enough to say which was assailant 
“ or which defender; but surely our friend, Master Henry, will 
<“ not deny that he lives in a — atmosphere of strife, blood, and 
6 quarrels. He hears of no swordsman but he envies his reputation, 
sc and must needs put his valour to the proof. He sees no brawl 
* but he must strike into the midst of it. Has he friends, he fights 
& with them for love and honour; bas he enemies, he fights with 
“them for hatred and revenge. And those men who are neither 
ce his friends nor his foes, he fights with them because they are on 
“ this or that side of a river. His days are days of battle, and doubt- 
ce Jess he acts them over again in his dreame. 

s Dania said Simon,“ your tongue wags too freely. Quar- 
<t rels and fights are men’s business, not women’s, and it is not maid- 
ee enly to think or speak of them.” 

« But if they are so rudely enacted in our presence,” said Cathe- 
rine, “ it isa little hard to expect us to think or speak of any thing 
er else. I will grant you, my father, that this valiant of 
“ Perth is one of the best-hearted men that draws breath within its 
« walle—that he would walk a hundred out of the way rather 
* than step upon a wotni—that he would be as loath, in wanton- 
« ness, to kill a spider as if he were a kinsman to King Robert of 
s happy memory—that in his last quarrel, before his departure, he 
ee fought four butchers to prevent their killing a poor mastiff that 
“ had misbehaved in the bull-ring, and aarrowly escaped the fate of 
« the cur that he was ecting. I will grant you also, that the 
«c poor nevet the house of the wealthy armourer but they are 

. “ relieved with food and alms. But what avails all this when his 
« sword makes as many starving orphans and mourning widows as 
ec his relieves?” 

« Nay, but, Catherine, hear me but a word before going on with 
“a string of es against my friend, that sound something 
* like sense, while they are, in truth, inconsistent with all we hear 
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and see around us. What,” continued the glover, “ do our ki 
“and our court, our knights and ladies, our abbots, monks, an 
€€ priests themselves, so earnestly crowd to see? Is it not to behold 
* a display of chivalry, to witness the gallant actions of brave knights 
in the tilt and tournay ground, to upon deeda of honour and 
glory achieved by arms and bloodshed? What is it those proud 
“ knights do, that differs from what our good Henry Gow works 
out in his sphere? Who ever heard of hie abusing his akill and 
“ strength to do evil and forward oppression; and who knows not 
* how often it has been employed in the good cause of the burgh ? 
and ahouldst not thou, of all women, deem thyself honoured and 
*¢ glorious that so true a heart and eo strong an arm has termed 
himself thy bachelor? In what do the proudest dames take their 
* loftiest pride save in the chivalry of their knights ; and has the 
“ boldest in Scotland done more gallant deeds than my brave son 
“ Henry, though but of low degree? Is he not known to Highland 
and land as the best armourer that ever made a sword, and 
ce the truest soldier that ever drew one? 

„ My dearest father,” answered Catherine, “your words contra- 
* dict themselves, if you will permit your child to say so. Let ug 
“ thank God and the good saints, that we are in a peaceful rank of 
ce life, below the notice of those whose high birth, and yet higher 
‘ pride, lead them to glory in their bloody works of cruelty, which 
“ the proud and lordly term deeds of chivalry. Your wisdom will 
“ allow that it would be absurd in us to prank ourselves in their 
s dainty plumes and splendid garments; why then should we imitate 
* their full-blown vices? Why should we assume their hard-hearted 
* pride and relentless cruelty, to which murder is not only a sport 
* but a subject of vainglorious triumph? Let those whose rank 
“ claims as its right such bloody homage take pride and pleasure in 
* it; we, who have no share in the sacrifice, may the better pity the 
cc sufferings of the victim. Let us thank our lowliness, since it se- 
s cures us from temptation. But forgive me, father, if I have step- 
s ped over the limits of my duty in contradicting the views which 
“ you entertain, with so many others, on these subjects. Vol. i. 
p- 64. 


Catherine Glover and the old King of Sootland present 
striking contrasts to the warlike ferocity of the other actors in 
the drama of the novel. Both are represented as eminently 
animated by benevolence, veneration, and justice, and pos- 
sessed of very moderate animal propensities; they sigh after 
peace, happiness, and truth, as the only qualities fitted to 
afford them satisfaction, and feel deep disgust at the wild 
ferocity which animates every class of society, from the 
meanest citizen to the highest noble. They speak forth senti- 
ments, which we of this generation recognise to be true, prac- 
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tical, beautiful, and Christian, but which seemed to the bar- 
barians to whom they were addressed as weak enthusiastic 
dreams. 

The preparation for the judicial combat, by which the 
murder of Oliver Proudfoote was to be avenged, is highly 
characteristic of the manners of the age. 


“Speak for the poor woman, Sir Patrick Charteris,” said the 
king, “ and tell us the cause of her seeking our presence.” . 

‘© So please you, my liege, answered Sir Patrick, rising up, 
“ this woman and these unhappy orphans make plaint to your 
“ highness upon Sir John Romany of Romany, Knight, that by him 
* or by some of his household, her umquhile husband, Oliver Proud- 
cc foote, freeman and burgess of Perth, was slain upon the streets of 
“ the city on the eve of Shrove Tuesday, or morning of Ash Wed- 
s nesday.” 

“© Woman!“ replied the king with much kindness, thou art 
* gentle by thy sex, and shouldest be pitiful even by thy affliction ; 
te for our own calamity ought to make us—nay, I think it doth make 
ce us-—merciful to others. Thy husband hath only trodden the path 
ce appointed to us all.” 

“In his case, said the widow, “ my liege must remember it has 
ce been a brief and a bloody one.” 

“ I agree he hath had foul measure. But, prince, I have been 
ce unable to protect him, as I confess was my royal duty. I am 
e willing, in atonement, to support thee and these orphans, as well, 
“ or better, than you lived in the days of your husband; only do 
ee thou pass from this charge, and be not the occasion of spilling 
“more life. Remember, I put before you the choice betwixt prac- 
“ tiing mercy and pursuing vengeance, and that betwixt plenty 
“ and poverty.” . 

It is true, my liege, we are poor, answered the widow with un- 
ce shaken firmness ; but I and my children will feed with the beasts 
* of the field ere we live on the price of my husband’s blood. J 
ce demand the combat by my champion, as you are belted knight 
“ and crowned king.” 

I knew it would be so!” said the king aside to Albany. In 
% Scotland, the first words stammered by an infant, and the last 
“ uttered by a dying graybeard, are, Combat—blood—revenge,’— 
“ Te skills not arguing further. Admit the defendants. Vol. ii. 
p. 269. 

The judicial combat accordingly took place amidst thou- 
sands of spectators of all ranks ; and, in this instance, victory 
declared for justice; the murderer was defeated, and Harry 
of the Wynd, who fought as champion of the widow, proved 


victorious. The descriptions of Sir Walter Scott are invalu- 
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able for their truth and accuracy, and no scene could more 
forcibly represent than this the inconceivable extent to. which 
our ancestors lived in the atmosphere of Combativeness, De- 
struetiveness, and Self-esteem. Revenge was then what the 
love of gain is now, the universal and engrossing passion, 
and religion was a system .of. gross superstition. The idea 
that an ordeal of battle was an appeal to God was natural. to 
rude minds. It being granted that God directs every event, 
and that he is omniscient and just, it appears to follow as an 
inevitable consequence, that in battle he will protect the in- 
nocent and send discomfiture on the guilty; nevertheless we 
know by experience, that this is not always the result. It is 
only by admitting that the Creator governs the world by ge- 
nera) laws, that we escape from the dilemma. He has bestow- 
ed on man intellect and moral sentiments, and designed that 
he should take them as his guides, not only in pursuing hap- 
piness, but in seeking redress of wrongs ; and these faculties 
never at any period acknowledge battles and bloodshed as 
means of attaining justice and truth. When our ancestors, 
therefore, appealed to Heaven by judicial combat, they la- 
boured under a complete misconception of the principles on 
which the Creator governs the world ; and this moral and in- 
tellectual error coinciding in them with great ferocity of 
mind, carried the most heart-rending evils in its train; in 
the words of the king, In Scotland, the first words stam- 
« mered by an infant, and the last uttered by a dying gray- 
4 beard, were, Combat - blood revenge. 

The character of Henbane Dwining can be fully compre- 
bended only by a Phrenologist : he is a compound of De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretivengss, Cautiousness, 
Firmness, and Intellect, with the least possible portion of 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness. The cha- 
racters of Henry and Dwining are excellent contrasts for those 
whowish to know the effects of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness combined, as in Henry, with great Benevolence ; and of 
pure Destructiveness, with little Combativeness combined, as 
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in Dwining, with much deficiency in Benevolenee. Henry 
is hot-tempered, pugnacious, and bold, but generous and kind; 
and Dwining is cold, cruel, cautious; he is one to whose evil 
“nature his patron's distress was delicious nourishment.” 
He laughs with exquisite pleasure when his patient and victim 
is writhing in agony, and delights in inflicting pain. Until 
Phrenology with its primitive faculty of Destructiveness ap- 
peared, no system of mental philosophy in existence could ex- 
Plain the nature of such a being. 

The author has been less successful with Connachar. He 
has represented him as a coward ; or, in phrenological lan- 
guage, with Cautiousness far surpassing Combativeness and 
Firmness. But his* conduct and appearance are not uni- 
formly consistent with these qualities. It is well established, 
that a man’s outward bearing, or the stamp of character im- 
pressed by nature on his whole figure, his gait, attitudes, 
look, and tones of voice, take their rise from the predominat- 
ing organs in his brain, or faculties of his mind. Now, Con- 
nachar is described as rash, fiery, and vindictive. This would 
harmonize with Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- 
esteem large, and Cautiousness small; but then this combi- 
nation will not suit a coward. Large Destructiveness and 
large Cautiousness may co-exist in a coward, and he to the 
weak may be cruel, overbearing, and tyrannical; but Connachar 
attacked Henry with a knife to murder him in the glover's 
shop in Perth, although he knew Henry to be far more than 
his equal, and detection and punishment certain. This was 
the act of large Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- 
esteem, with deficient Cautiousness, and was impossible toa 
coward. Again, Connachar is represented at the funeral- 
feast as bold, manly, and noble in his aspect and bearing, 
and as looking like a brave man, even at the combat on the 
North Inch of Perth. Such looks, attitudes, and gestures, 
however, are not assumable by one in whom Combativeness 
and Firmness are deficient, and Cautiousness overwhelming 
in magnitude. The creeping timid. look, step, and move- 
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ment, are ingrained by nature in such a person, and he can 
no- more lay them aside, than the leopard can change its 
spots. 

Connachar ie utterly disgraced by his cowardice ; and, at, 
laat, in desperation, leaps over à precipice, and is dashed ta 
pieces. This act has been thought inconsistent with his cha, 
wacter of poltron; but we think it more reconeileable to it 
than. some of the preceding attributes. Suppose Combative. 
ness and Firmness to have been very deficient, but Destruc- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Cautious, 
ness to have been very large, the individual might, from the 
weakness of the first two faculties, have been morally incap- 
able of fighting, or of coolly facing daages; while, at the 
same time, he might have been dreadfully alive to disgrace, 
and having become frantic under the excessive fear of this 
calamity, he might consistently have been impelled, by the 
strength of these feelings and Destructiveness, to cast himself 
into the gulf. Suicide is committed more frequently from 
fear than is generally supposed; the fear of want, or fear of 
disgrace, lead to self-destruction ; and if fear of calamity to 
be encountered by living be excessive, less active courage is in 
proportion requisite to meet death. 

After surveying society, as represented in these volumes, 
we turn with a pleasing consciousness of improvement to its 
aspect in our own day. The lawless wildness of the lower 
propensities is tamed ; men do not now thirst for blood; they 
are pleased with other honours than murders and rob- 
beries committed on their countrymen. But even the present 
generation is not entirely beyond the region of the propensi- 
ties; Acquisitiveness has taken the lead in place of Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, while Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation, nearly as active as before, seek gratification in 
wealth, pomp, and outward circumstance. We are authorised 
to hope, that the summit of ascent is not yet reached, and 
that higher faculties will one day take the lead. Sir Walter 
Scott would do an invaluable service to his country, if he 
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would draw a fair portrait of its present inhabitants, nothing 
extenuating and setting down naught in malice, but re- 
presenting fairly the predominating motives which actuate 
them in their habitual conduct; and we should be most bap- 
py to do our part, by analyzing the motives, and referring 
them to their places in the scale of faculties. 

The work before us sbows its author's powers to be neither 
exhausted nor impaired; and much as we hear that he dis- 
likes Phrenology, we doubt if any but Phrenologists possess 
knowledge of human nature sufficient to appreciate fully the 
accuracy of observation which he displays. 


— 
ARTICLE XIII. 


PHRENOLOGICAL NOTICE OF MR WARD ROE S CASE OF 
RESTORATION TO SIGHT IN A LADY OF 46 YEARS 
OF AGE. . 


In a paper published in the 4th volume of the Phrenological 
Journal on the functions of the sense of sight, considered in 
its relation to ideas of Form, Colour, Magnitude, and Dis- 
tance, I gave an abstract of the phrenological philosophy of 
vision, for the purpose of afterwards applying it to the ana- 
lysis of a case of restoration to sight, in a lady who bad been 
blind from infancy up to her 46th year, and who, from her 
general intelligence, had been able to give a better account of 
her daily progress, than almost any other person whose his- 
tory has been recorded. But as that paper was not read to 
the Society, and may not, therefore, be known to many 
of the members, I trust I shall be excused for a little repeti- 
tion. ` 

The case to which I allude occurred to Mr Wardrope of 
London, and was published by him in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1826, and it took my attention, both from its 
intrinsic importance, and from its having given rise to a good 
deal of philosophical discussion on the often-agitated ques- 
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ane would never have learnt to estimate magnitude and pro: 
portion, the other would never have learnt to distinguish per- 
spective, and, last of all, the blind men haa given indications 
which demonstrate chat, if it were possible to restore him to 
sight, he would to a certainty far surpass both, notwithstand. 
ing all their experience and all the assistance derived from the 
sense of touch, But in a soeiety of Phrenologists it is un- 
necessary to dwell on what is known to all, and it will be 
enough for the proper application of the principle to repeat; 
that all perceptions and inferences from the qualities of exter- 
pal nature depend on and are proportionate to the cerebral 
organs already mentioned, and that the eye is the mere pas- 
sive telescope through which the image reaches the mind. 
there to give rise to our various ideas of shape, colour, and 
magnitude; and that accordingly, when we retrace past scenes, 
it is not the eye that recalls them, but the ‘cerebral organa 
through which the mind acts; and when the maniac or the 
delirious see visions which disturb aud terrify them, it is not 
tha eye but the brain that engenders such fancies, and conse. 
quently, when the eyesight is lost, memory of aur former 
perceptions of the external world remains unimpaired, just as 
much as our former recollections of scenery remain unimpaired 
by the darkness of night, or by putting a shade over the eyes. 
When, therefore, a blind person is restored to sight, 
and we investigate the phenomena attending auch a pleas» 
ing acquisition of mental power, we must not merely ask,. 
what does be see, and how does he see, but we must deter- 
mine what are his original and specific capacities far seeing— 
what. are the state of his eyeballs, what of his muscular: 
power aver them, what the condition of the optic nerve, and: 
what the development of his organs of. Form, Colour, Size, 
Locality, and Number? and having considered all these 
points, we may then proceed cautiously to general inferences. . 
But singular it is, that, in all the instances hitherto recorded, 
these condjtions have been always partially and almost always 
wholly .overloaked ;.and hence we. need not wonder that the. 
Vor. V.—No XVIII. u 
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the rays of light is impeded in exact proportion, and we 
see objects obscurely, as if enveloped in mist, or we sep them 
pot at all. In this case the mind and judgment are undis- 
turbed, and we ascribe the obscurity to the eye, and got to. 
the thing looked at, just as in looking through a telescope, 
the glasses of which are dirty, we ascribe the dark spots and 
muddiness to the state of the instrument, and not to external 
nature; and when the pupil, for instance, is closed, aud the 
rays of light can no longer reach the retina, sight is destroy- 
ed, just as in the telescope, where the screen covers either 
end and intercepts the rays of light. In both cases, equally, 
we ascribe the defect neither to the mind itself, nor to any 
change in the external world, but simply to the state of the 
instrument which the mind makes use of. 

The state of the muscles which move the eyeballs next 
affects the accuracy of vision in a very conspicuous degree: 
for in regard to effect, it is obviously the same thing, whether 
it is the eye itself or the object looked at that is in mation. 
If we attempt ta look at a picture that is vibrating to and 
fro, we shall find it exceedingly difficult to give an accurate 
account of it ; and again, if, from disuse or disease, we lose the 
command of the eye’s motions, and allow it to roll, the result 
is precisely the same. It is the same, in faet, as if we at- 
tempted to examine a landscape through a telescope held in 
the hands of a person trembling through fear; the obvious 
effect is to make the luminous image instantly shift its place 
on the retina, which amounts to the same thing as to move a 
body which we are exemining by touch from between the 
fingers, and to promenade it all over the hend, or all over 
the body, where the nerves of touch exist; and by so doing, 
it is not difficult to perceive, that, as to any information it 
could afford us, we might as well not touch it at all. 

So important indeed is this condition, that Mr Bell 
Mentions a case where this want of power in directing 
the movements of the eyeball was so great as to induce a 
belief, during several weeks, that actual blindness existed, 
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when, on minute exaihination, the eyeball appeared quite 
sound, and the only defect lay in a want of power over the 
movements of the eye, so that the eyeball could not be turn. 
ed down. Hence, in persons restored to sight, this oon- 
stitutes an obvious impediment to exact vision. If the eye 
has been previously insensible to the light, this obstacle is 
very marked; but if sensibility to light was possessed, al- 
though no other visible quality could be distinguished, the 
obstacle would be greatly lesa, because, when light is per- 
ceived, the eye naturally turns to it, and the motion of the 
eyeball is thes to a certain degree kept up. In the case 
before us the sensibility to light existed but in a very slight 
degree; and accordingly we are told by Mr Wardrope, that, 
even at the 42d day after the operation, bis patient was not 
yet able, without considerable difficulty and numerous fruit- 
less trials, to direct her eye to an object; so that, when she 
attempted to look at any thing, she turned her head in vari- 
ous directions, until her eye caught the object of which it 
was in search, 

But if we generalize from this individual fact, we shall 
risk many mistakes, because in other cases, where the light 
was not so completely excluded as in this patient’s eye, the 
control over the movements of the eyeball was acquired m 
a very few days ; and vision beeomes sooner distinct just in 
proportion as the telescope is held eteady. 

When the muscles of both eyes act in harmony, so that 
their axis shall converge on the same spot, we see objects 
single; when they do not, and the eyes diverge, we immedi- 
ately see double. This may be made apparent by looking 
at a knife held half-way between the eyes and a candle, The 
axis of both eyes being directed so as to converge upon the 
knife, the candle will be seen double, and in like manner, if 
we dirèct the eyes so as to converge upon the candle, the 
knife will be seen double. This is another proof of the im- 
portance of the voluntary motion. 

The next point in vision is the state of the optic nerve. If 
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it is sound, it cofivéys a clear and defined image to the brain 
and mind; but if it is diseased or wounded, the image, al- 
though formed upon the retina, is not transmitted, and no 
consciousness of its presence exists. Hence vision will be 
more or less strong and acute (the state of the eyeball being 
the same) the more or leas sound and vigorous the optic 
nerve is, 
Las, To perceive the image, and to recognise its dis- 
tinctive qualities of Colour, Form, Magnitude, Number 
of parts, the co-operation of the corresponding cerebral 
organs demonstrated by, Phrenology, is indispensably neces- 
sary ; and in proportion to the relative strength of each of 
_these, as given us by nature, will be the facility and acouracy 
with which we shall be able to perceive and judge of the 
respective qualities; so that, of several persons whose ge- 
neral power of visiọn is equal, one shall excel in perceiving 
Forms, another Colours, and a third, Magnitude, und so on. 
For the knowledge of this i important fact we are indebted to 
Phrenology alone. But, simple as it is, its importance is 90 
great, that I must be allowed to add some remarks in illus- 
„tration of it. Experience teaches us that persons who have 
good eyesight, have not necessarily an equally good percep- 
tion or judgment of Colours and Forms ; and that there are 
even some very sensible men who have looked on nature all 
their lives with rather a quick sight, and who, nevertheless, 
remain incapable of distinguishing shades of colours, of esti- 
mating distance, or of judging of forms; and we know that 
this incapacity arises from a naturally deficient endowment of 
the organs of Colour, Locality, Size, and Form, respectively. 
When, therefore, we come to investigate the phenomena at- 
tendant on the sudden restoration to sight of a blind person, 
we very naturally inquire whether these inherent differences 
of mental capacity have been attended to by the observers, 
and allowance made for them in deducing inferences, and in 
answer, we learn with surprise that they have never been 
thought of, and we find philosophers gravely comparing phe- 
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nomesa and drawing inferences, on the assumption that all 
meh are hy nature alike, aud thmt. Mr Mylne, for example, is 

. as -bauptifully. endowed with the facuky, of colouring as 
Rubens himself, and that Mr F., who sees all perspective 
as a plain surface, is gifted by nature with as high discrimi- 
nation as the best landscape-painter that ever existed; and 
yet let us compare for a moment these extreme cases to show 
the fallacy of such an assumption. 

Mr Mylne has now looked upon the world and exercised 
his sense of sight for upwards of forty years, but at no period 
of his life has he been able to distinguish a brown from a 
green or green from an orange, although in other respects his 
sight is good, and he is able to perceive very accurately all 
the other qualities of shape, magnitude, weight, and distance. 
Now let us suppose that Mr Mylne had been born blind, and 
had. been, restored to sight at the age of forty, and had then 
acquired.in a very short time the power of perceiving and 
judging. of the form and distance of external objects but had 
remained as deficient as he is now in the power of perceiving 
and distinguishing colours, is it not absolutely certain, that. the 
old philosopher and the surgeon would at once have inferred 
that the perception of colour was the most difficult and the 
most complicated, if not the least inborn, of all the mental 
powers? while the Phrenologist, on the other hand, would 
have first examined the relative development of the knowing 
organs, and inferred that the patient would experience most 
difficulty in estimating that particular quality of bodies of 
which the-organ was the least developed,—and, on the other 
hand, let us suppose that Rubens, whose discrimination in 
colour was so acute, and whose colouring is confessedly supe- 
rior to his form or outline, had been born blind, and been re. 
stored to sight at the same age, and had rapidly acquired the 
power of perceiving colours, &¢. but had remained compara- 
tively defective in forms, is it not equally certain that the 
philosopher. who did not allow for innate differences of mental 
power would infer from this case, that the perception of 
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colours was the most easily acquired, while that of figure 
was the most difficult ? and that here again the Phrenologist, 
by attendmg to cerebral development, would alone arvive at 
the truth? 

The celebrated Blacklock i in ‘his poetical productions, re- 
curs again and again te the delights ef colouring, and yet his 
eyes never saw the light of day. What was it that made 
him, to use the words of his biographer, “allude to the va- 


% rious beauties of the visible world, aud to the charms and delica- 
c cies of colour, with all the propriety and with all the rapture and 
ce enthusiasm that ever fired the breast of a poet who had the full- 
* est enjoyment of his eyes,” and yet made Mr Mylne not only 


careless about the beauties, but even ‘incapable of distinguish. 
ing the shades of colour with his eyes open and the light of 
day beaming around him? The Phrenologist will at once 
say that Dr Blacklock must have had a large ‘endowment of 
the organ of Colour, which Mr Mylne is known to heve very 
little of, and to this he would ascribe Dr B.'s fondness for 
welling on the beauties of ‘tints which he could see only in 
his fancy,—and yet these enormous differences ate overlooked 
by the merely speculative philosophers. 

Instances of another kind may be quoted. The Society 
possesses the mask of a gentleman in whom Size and Locality 
are so deficient, that in closmg his eyes upon a landscape, or 
in looking at a picture, he sees all the objects us it were on a 
plain surface. As the very opposite extreme, I may cite the 
case of Hollock, the blind traveller, whe is now making dis- 
coveries in Africa, and who retains in his mind the perspec- 
tive and relative position of scenes which he-never saw, but 
which are minutely described to him on the spot, with a 
fidelity equal to any living traveller. This power, I have 
been informed (I believe) by Dr Spurzheim, corresponds 
with an enormous development of the cerebral organs in which 
the gentleman alluded to is so singularly deficient. Had 
these three persons then been born blind and restored to 
sight, to what opposite inferences would the case of each have 
given rise, unless viewed in relation to the natural gifts! The 
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ane would never have learnt to estimate magnitude and pro: 
portion, the other would never hava learnt to distinguish per- 
spective, and, last of all, the blind man haa given indications 
which demonstrate that, if it were possible to restore him to 
sight, he would to a certainty far surpass both, notwithstand- 
ing all their experience and all the assistance derived from the 
sense of tquch, But in a goeiety of Phrenologists it is, iwm- 
necessary to dwell on what is known to all, and it will be 
enough for the proper application of the principle to repeat, 
that all perceptions and inferences from the qualities of exter- 
nal nature depend on and are proportionate to the cerebral 
organg already mentioned, and that the eye is the mere pas- 
sive telescope through which the image reaches the. mind, 
there to give rise to our various ideas of shape, colour, and 
magnitude; and that accordingly, when we retrace past scenes, 
it is not the eye that recalls them, but the cerebral organs 
throygh which the mind acts; and when the maniac or the 
delirious see visions which disturb and terrify them, it is not 
the eye but the brain that engenders such fancies, and consex 
quently, when the eyesight is lost, memory of aur former 
perceptions of the external world remains unimpeired, just as 
much ag our former recollections of scenery remain unimpaired 
by the darkness of night, or by putting a shade over the eyes.. 
When, therefore, a blind person is restored to sight, 
apd we investigate the phenomena attending such a pleas» 
ing acquisition of mental power, we must not merely ask,: 
what does be see, and haw does he see, but we must deter. 
mine what are his original and specific capacities for seeing— 
what. are the state of his eyeballs, what of his muscular: 
power aver them, what the condition of the optic nerve, and: 
what the development of his organs of, Form, Colour, Size, 
Locality, and Number? and having considered all these 
points, we. may then proceed cautiously to general inferences. . 
But singular it is, that, in all the instances hitherto recorded, 
these conditions have been always partially and almost always 
wholly .overloaked ;.and hence we. need not wonder that the. 
Vor. V.—No XVIII. u 
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most incongruous facts have been stated, and the most con- 
tradictory inferences have been deduced from them by differ- 
ent authors, when, in reality, the perplexity has arisen from 
comparing things as equal which were wholly different from 
each other. 

These points being disposed of, let us now apply the prin- 
ciple to the examination of Mr Wardrop's case, in which the 
blindness arose from the closing up of the pupil or opening 
through which the rays of light enter the eye. The opera- 
tion which he performed was to cut out an artificial hole, 
large enough to supply its place ; and this he accomplished at 
three different times,—the last having been at the distance of 
three weeks from the first. 

By the first operation a little light was admitted, by the 
second, a little more, which then became oppressive by its 
brilliancy, and by the third, an opening was effected large 
enough to admit a sufficient body of luminous rays, and from 
that moment a distinct image was formed upon the retina, 
and the cerebral organs were excited to recognise its visible 
qualities, and on the patients way home from Mr Wardrop's 
house, on seeing a hackney-coach pass, she asked, What is 
that large thing that has passed us?” and on the same even- 
ing she distinguished the dark and bright sides of her bro- 
ther’s watch, the figures and hands on the dial-plate, and the 
chain and seals; but seems never to have imagined that any or 
all of these objects were in direct contact with her eye, as some 
philosophers allege they ought at first to be felt to be. 

The patient possessed a good development of Colour, and 
accordingly we find her asking on the third day, whether the 
colour of a door on the opposite side of the street was red. It 
was of an oak colour; but this showed that she received dif- 
ferent impressions from different colours, although she could 
not name them correctly. She soon took great delight in 
colours, and preferred pink and yellow. 

Miss D.’s organ of Form, although considerable, was not, 
as I understand, equal in development to that of Colour; and 
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on examining ber different powers.on the eighteenth day, 
when she could not only distinguish colours, but also tell 
their names, Mr Wardrop remarks, It may be here observ- 


“ed, shat she had yet acquired by the use of her sight but very 
* little knowledge of any forms, and was unable to apply the infor- 
mation gained by this new sense, and to compare it with what she 
“ had been accustomed to acquire by the sense of touch. When, 
“ therefore, the experiment was made of giving ber a pencil-case 
‘and a large key to examine with her hands, she discriminated 
* and knew each distinctly ; but when they were placed on the table, 
“ side by side, though she distinguished each with her eye, yet she 
“ could not tell which was the pencil-case and which was the key.” 


She possessed, however, a sufficient perception of Forms 
to distinguish between a round and a square, and between 
objects very dissimilar. 

Phrenology seems to afford the means of reconciling some 
apparently very contradictory cases. In Cheselden’s celebrat- 
ed case, it is distinctly affirmed that his patient, a boy of 13, 
“ knew not the shape of any thing, nor any one thing from 
“ another, however different in shape or magnitude; while 
in Mr Ware’s equally interesting case, Mr Ware states, that 
so early as the third day after the operation, when “I held a 


* jetter before the boy, at the distance of about 12 inches, he told 
* me, after a short hesitation, that it was a piece of paper, that it 
s was square, which he knew by its corners, and that it was longer 
e in one direction than it was in the other.” Of an oval snuff- 
box, he said, that “ it was round, because it had not corners.” Mr 
Ware adds, “ the observation which appeared to me most remark- 
c able was that which related to a white stone mug, which be first 
ce called a stone basin, but soon after, recollecting himeelf, said it was 
*¢ mug, because it had a handle.“ Here then, in circumstances 


not apparently dissimilar, are the most opposite results; and 
yet, if we take the cerebral development into aecount, the 
incongruity may, I think, be explained, without accusing 
either of misrepresenting facts. Cheselden’s patient was, if 
any thing, more completely blind before the operation than 
Mr Ware's, and having remained blind till six years later in 
life, the dormant organs were of course in a less favourable 
state for exercise; and the power of fixing the eye, which 
we have seen to be a very essential condition, was so little 
possessed, that, according to Cheselden, he knew not how to 
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do it, and only acquired the power of directing his eyes to 
any particular object, by slow degrees. If, in addition to 
these differences, we allow to Mr Ware's patient a higher 
development of Form and Size than that possessed by 
Cheselden’s, we shall easily understand why the results were 
so different. And that this latter condition ia truly the most 
important may be inferred, not only from the Facts known 
in Phrenology, but also from a case mentioned by Sir Everard 
Home, as having occurred to bim in 1807, of a boy of seven 
years of age, who could distinguish “distance immediately ; 
„ but had long a very imperfect knowledge of Forms. A pair of 
t gtiisors was shown to him, and he said it was a knife. On being 
“e told he was wrong, he could not make them out, and seemed de- 
ce lighted with the discovery.” This case is singular; as distance, 
being a compound idea, is in general among the last which 
is accurately estimated, and it shows the force of natural 
endowment too strongly to allow it to be longer over- 
looked, 

Mr Wardrop's patient had also 4 distinct perception of 
motion, as well as of relative position.. When a glass of 
water was placed on the table before her, on approaching her 
hand near it, it was moved quickly to a greater distance, upr 
on which she immediately said. You move it? you take it 
away,” s ‘ . „ l 

She was long in acquiring accurate nations of distance as 
well as of forms ; but this is in some degree to be ascribed to 
the unsteadiness consequent upon the very long disuse of 
the eye. For it. is mentioned, that, even seven weeks after 
the operation, when desirous of examining an object, she had 
considerable difficulty in directing. her eye to it, and finding 
out its position, moving her hand as well as her eye in vari- 
ous directions, as a person when blindfolded, or in the dark, 
gropes with his hands for what he wishes to teuch; and 
the effect of this, as an obstacle to correct vision, is well ascer- 
tained, and may easily be conceived from the difficulty we 
experience in judging of distances or of forms in Jooking 
through a telescope shaken by the wind. 
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Mr Wardrop gives us no data of the action of the faculty 
of Number; but Mr Ware particularizes one patient who 
at first could not count his fingers by sight. But enough 
has been said in illustration of the phrenological principle 
contended for, and I may therefore conclude, with a single 
remark on the supposed corrective functions, and superiority . 
of the sense of touch over that of sight. 

It has long been a favourite doctrine with many philoso- 
phers, that it is by touch that we come to distinguish Forms, 
Distances, and Magnitudes, and even to see objects single 
and not double; and such cases as those of Cheselden and 
Mr Wardrop have been referred to as demonstrating the 
necessity of the corrections of touch to accurate vision ; but 
after what has been stated of the conditions requisite for dis- 
tinct vision, the fallacy of such a sweeping inference will be 
abundantly apparent, and the true amount will be simply, 
that as each sense takes cognizance of a distinct quality, the 
knowledge derived from two of the senses will be more com- 
plete than that derived from one, and that derived from three 
than that from two, and so on; but that in no case does the 
impression made on one sense alter in any degree the im- 
pression made on any other sense, or the perception arising 
from that impression. Touch, for instance, may inform the 
judgment that a ród immersed in water is straight and not 
bent, but touch will never make it appear straight to the eye, 
or give tise to any perception but that of a crooked object. 
For, although the mind knows that sight is wrong, the latter, 
nevertheless, continues to the end of time to see it bent; and, 
in virtue of the constitution given by nature, the eye cannot, 
by any possibility, or by any experience, see it otherwise than 
in obediente to the laws of light. This goes to the root of 
one sense being corrected by another. The mind which judges 
and directs actions is corrected, and knows that the sense is 
in error, but the sense itself never varies in its tale. Touch 
may tell us that our bodies are not behind the mirror, but sight 
will continue, nevertheless, to see the same form there as be- 
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fore. It is our judgment and not the sense that is corrected, 
as the impression on the latter remains identically the same. 
A curious proof of this is mentioned by Captain Parry :— 
We had frequent occasion,” says that navigator, in our walks 
* on shore, to remark the deception which takes place in estimating 
“ the distance and magnitude of objects when viewed over an un- 
varied surface of snow. It was not uncommon for us to direct 
c our steps towards what we took to be a large mass of stone, at the 
<“ distapce of half a mile from us, but which we were able to take up 
« in our hands after one minute’s walk. This was more particularly 
ee he by An tet ks 
ct oxperienced its effects.”—(Parry’s Three Voyages, vol. i. p. 211.) 
In the subsequent volumes the same remark is repeated by 
Captain Parry after many months’ additional experience. 
Another proof of the inefficiency of experience to alter the 
impression made on the organ of sense is, that when, in conse- 
quence of disease, double vision takes place, the judgment 
tells us that the object is single, and that the fault is in the 
eye; but, although we know and believe the object to be 
single, we nevertheless continue, so long as the disease lasts, 
to see the object double, and by no effort of our own can we 
succeed in seeing it single. Keeping these facts in view, can 
any thing more absurd be supposed, in the shape of philoso- 
phy, than to affirm, that by nature we see objects double 
and inverted, and by touch learn to see them single and 
upright? And yet, in the case before us, we find even Mr 
Wardrop regretting that he cannot determine the question, 
as his patient had only one eye, and consequently could 
not on any theory be expected to see more than single. As 
to upright sight again, from an inverted image, if, by any 
amount of experience, we could so far invert the relations esta- 
blished by the Creator between convex surfaces and the rays 
of light as to reverse the image on the retina, then indeed we 
might talk with some self-satisfaction of learning to see up- 
right what nature had inverted ; but when the experience of 
ten thousand years would be as ineffectual as the experience 
of a moment in altering a single law of nature, or in altering 
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a single property of a single ray of light, it seems to me to 
be the height of presumption to call in question the fitness of 
the Creator’s workmanship, and to think for a moment that 
we can improve upon his designs and increase their excellence 
by any effort of ours. It is very true, that we cannot-yet ex- 
plain how we see every thing single and uninverted ; but when 
we know that many animals see accurately at birth and without 
experience, that no experience can alter the nature of the 
image formed in the retina, and that no blind man, on being 
suddenly restored to sight, ever saw objects either double or 
inverted, it is better at once to confess our ignorance of the 
manner, to hold fast by the fact, and to admit that we enjoy 
correct vision or correct judgment by the bountiful gift of 
the Creator, than to obscure the fact by a load of false ex- 
planations, or to deny it altogether till we shall be able to 
discover to our own satisfaction how the corresponding struc- ` 
ture acts in producing the effect. 


—— 


ARTICLE XIV. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHEENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, (EDINBURGH), ON THE STATE OF PHREN- 
OLOGY IN ITALY. BY DR FOSSATI OF PARIS, COR- 
RESPONDING MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY, 


To Dr A. CoxzR, PRESIDENT ov THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
Socizrr. 


Sm, —-I have the honour of presenting to you six copies of 
a pamphlet which I have just printed, containing an intro- 
ductory lecture to a course of Phrenology, delivered this 
year, and a report which I make to your Society on the state 
of Phrenology in Italy. I would have wished to offer some_ 
thing more worthy of the Society's acceptance, but, as it is, 
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you must be satisfied for the present with the good-will. Dr 
Gall bas been ill fortwo months past, with an incomplete 
paralysis of the tongue and muscles of the face, and we (his 
relations, friends, and myself,) are not without much anxiety 
far his life. It is this which prevents me seriously engaging 
in any thing for the present. 

Make acceptable, Mr President, to your estimable Society, 
in the little work which I hasten to send you, my most re- 
apectful homage, and believe me, with every regard, yours, 
&c. , , J.. Fossati. 


Paris, 23d May, 1828, 
_ Rae d' Artois, No 7. 


Sin,—It is long since I purposed to communicate to you 
the phrenological observations which came under my notice 
during my last visit to Italy in 1624 and 1825; to afford you 
some information on the actual state of the physiology of the 
brain in that country, and to give you some account of the 
efforts which I have made to promote the diffusion and just 
appreciation of the new science in my native country. A 
series of circumstances and occupations has hitherto pre- 
vented me. This delay has been painful to me; but I hope 
that you will nevertheless appreciate my zeal for the science, 
and that Í shall be able, at the same time, to convince you 
of the high esteem which I feel for your Society, by, making 
it the depositary o of my reflections on this subject. You will 
remark, that all the notices which I shall give in this paper 
are in some measure isolated and independent of one another, 
and that itis only by their conjunction that they present 
some interest. But whatever they may be, I beg of you to 
receive them as a homage which is due to you from me. 

It was in 1820, at the time of my first visit to Paris, that I 
became acquainted with Dr Gall. I immediately felt attach- 
ed to him by the truest sentiments of esteem and friendship, 
and forthwith dedicated myself to the study of his doctrine 
under his own direction, and I have succeeded in obtaining 
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all the confidence and consideration which he has granted to 
his best pupils. In consequence of these arrangements, I 
was enabled to give, in his own house, a course of Phreno. 
logy to the medical students and to the public in the winter 
of 1824, Dr Gall having previously placed his own phreno. 
logical collection at my disposal. In the month of June of 
the same year, family-affhirs called me to Italy, and I pro- 
fited by the opportunity to traverse that country as far as 
Naples. 4 

Before mentioning what I accomplished in this journey, I 
shall begin by acquainting you with what had been done in 
Italy previously, at least so far as comes within my own 
knowledge. I shall not go back to ancient authors to find 
those who may have written oh the mental Faculties and on 
the plurality of organs in the brain. Dr Gall, in the third 
section of his work, in speaking of the plurality of cerebral 
organs, has already referred to several. I must not, however, 
on such an occasion, forget to mention an Italian author who 
has not been cited by Dr'Gall, although indeed he does not 
present any thing very remarkable or worthy of your notice ; 
but I am more desirous of naming him, because in ah article in 
the Anthologia of Florence for Jurie 1825, in speaking of my 
demonstrations, some propositions and passages of that author 
are quoted with sufficient detail to lead to the conelusion that 
Dr Gall was not the first who made observations and experi- 
ments on this subject. The author of that article was evi- 
dently ignorant of the principles of the doctrine of the fune- 
tions of the brain, and of the fact, that Dr Gall had already 
quoted many wtiters who spoke of the plurality of the cere- 
bral organs. Leaving this question, we may only remark 
how ridiculous the’ conduct of that class of small authors is, 
who labour hard to discover whether a doctrine is ancient or 
modern before they will take any trouble to know it, and to 
ascertain whether it is true. But the author we allude to is 
Cornelius Ghirardelli, a native of Bologna, who wrote in 
1630, under a title which is interesting for us, and which 
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would have been not unfit for the doctrine which we profess, 
particularly when considered in relation to the vrganology. 
It is Céphalogie Physiognomique, divisée en dix decades, où 
d'après les documens d Aristote, et d'autres philosophes natu- 
rels, on examine la physiognomie de 100 tétes humaines, que 
Ton volt gractes dans Touvrage, &c. I am in possession of 
an edition of that work published at Bologna in 1630, in a 
quarto of 628 pages, with wood engravings. I am indebted 
for it to the kindness of the Professor Gozzi of Bologna. 

If we consider the terms hitherto’ used to designate the 
doetrine of the functions of the brain, it will. be seen that the 
word Crantoldgy, first adopted by Dr Gall, signifies only a 
discourse about the skull, and that the word Phrenology, used 
by Dr Spurzheim, signifies only a discourse about the mind, 
while in reality we examine the brain and its organs, the 
ekull, the external form of the head and forehead, which can- 
not certainly -be considered as spiritual substances. We 
might as well have preserved the word Psychology, used by 
our predecessors, as it means diseourse ‘about the soul, be- 
cause in fact there is no perceptible difference betwixt mind 
and soul ina philosophical sense. I am, therefore, not in- 
disposed, even although the word Phrenology be generally 
received, to give the preference to Céphalogy, which signifies 
discourse about the head, as under this denomination is com- 
prehended the study of the brain and its functions, the skull 
which represents it, and the external form of the head. The 
work of Ghirardelli is written in Italian, and at p. 87 con- 
tains a head on which are marked, in a line from the occiput 
to the forehead, the letters b, e, d, e, f, and above the letters 
on the margin we read a, cerebrum, b, sensus communis, c, 
imaginatio, d; fantasia, e, œetimativa, f, memoria. You may 
perceive that these faculties, being only general attributes, 
phrenologically speaking, could not be represented in the 
brain by particular organs, and that this author has only fol- 
lowed those who have preceded him. It is the happy dis- 
tinction that Dr Gall has made between the general attri- 
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butes and the true fundamental faculties that Kas opened ap 
an entirely new path in researches of this kind 3 and it is by 
the diligent study of the functions of differest, nervons sys- 
tems that we have been able to unravel the -truefrom the 
false in the vague attempts of our predecessors to determine 
the faculties of the mind. I have, however, found nothing 
else in Ghirardelli’s book worth’ your notice. He has fallowed 
the steps of the physiognomists who have preceded him, and 

he quotes Aristotle, Albertus Maguus, Porta,. — 
Ingegnero, Polemane, and many others. 

I therefore leave the past,.and eome to moder times, and 
to the epoch of Dr Gall. At Milan, the. Journal of the So- 
ciety for the Encousagement of Arts and Sciences, in the 
Number fer February, 1808, bad already.. published an ex- 
tract from the lectures given.at Paris by Dr Gall,, which the. 
editor had copied: from the Ganette de Franee. The prin- 
ciples and chief propositions of the doctrine of the functions 
of the brain. were expounded’ in five different articles, nearly 
in the same manner as in Dr Gall’s lectures, - but destitute 
of all the proofs and demonstrations which such a · study de- 
mands, and consequently destitute of all the charm and in- 
terest which the study of the physiology of the brain. pre- 
sents to those who give.themselves to it. 

Thus these articles passed, as all articles in journals pass, 
leaving only a faint trace on the minds of the. lan who read 
them. 

In the same journal for July, 1808, I found. an extract 
from the report of M. Cuvier to the Institute of Paris, on a 
memoir by Messieurs Gall and Spurzheim on the nervous 
system in general, and on the brain in particular. In that 
article, which is well written, there is an exposition pf Gall's 
discoveries and principles in the. anatomy of the encephalon. 

In the same year, Dr John Mayer of Naples published, in 
Italian, a small octavo volame, entitled, Exposition of Gas 
Doctrine of the Brain and Skul. In the introduction, the 
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author says, that as.to the matter of which it is composed, he 
has made use of private information communicated by the 
author in Gerteany, and of what had been published in a 
work printed at Dresden, in 1605, and in the Journal Ency- 
clophdique.of Naples, in 1808 ; and, lastly, of the. ideas. of M. 
Walther, emeritus professor ef Bamberg. This little work 
contains the principles of Dr Galbs doctrines, explained with 
precision, and illustrated by an engraving of the-27 organs 
then ascertained, with marke on the situations of a few more, 
whose functions he had-not discovered. And now alow me 
to make an observation, which, assuredly, you will be able to 
appreciate. Nowhere in that work is the name of Dr Spurz- 
heim to be met with, and yet the doctrine of the functions of 
the brain is there given at length, as well as the principles of 
the anatomy and physiology. The reason of the omission is 
obvious. M. Spurzheim had as yet done nothing for the 
science. The scientific world knew Dr Gall alone. It is 
therefore an error in England, that, in speaking of the phy- 
siology of the brain, Gall and Spurzheim are always cited 
together, as if the discovery had not been made, and the doc- 
trine demonstrated, without the combined labour of both 
authore.: The founder of the doctrine is M. Gall alone; 
every thing written and published · before 1808 proves it suf- 
ficiently... M. Spurzheim himself, who has deserved well of 
the science, oannot believe himself one of the founders of. the 
intellectual physiology, since he only derived his knowledge 
of it from Dr Gall’s lectures at Vienna, in 1804.“ He ac- 
knowledges this in the preface to his Anatomy of the Brain,” 
lately published in London, as he had previously honourably 
done in his former works. If we were to add the names of 
all those. who co-operate by their observations and labours to 
the consolidation of the doctrine, we would soon have a very 


.. © Dr Fossati makes a mistake of four years. Dr Spurrheim attended Dr 
Gall's leetures in 1800, and was received by Dr Gall in 1804, as his col- 
leaguer Biro. : i 5 5 
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numerous list. There is then, on yonr part, an error to rec- 
tify, and an injustice to aton fur. 

The writings of Malacarte, Proftesor-Rolaado, and Dt 
Bellingeri, on the anatomy aud: physiplogy of the brain, are 
generally known, and need net detain 1s. Dr Obiaverini of 
Naples, who attended Dr Gell’s lectures in Paris, published, 
in 1826, a work which treats of the different systems of me- 
dicine, in a few pages of which he gives an abstract of Dr 
Gall’s doctrine. This exhausts all that I am acquainted: with 
in Italian on the subject previous to my journey. 


In answer to the above charge, we beg leave to lay before our readers an 
extract from a note written to Dz Fossati by Dr A. Combe, dated 2d July, 
1828, acknowledging receipt of Dr Fossati’s memoir, ‘and commenting on the 
passege fu ed ta. The note was writen harrially, and in French ; but the 
following translation will make the subject sufficiently intelligible—Eprro. 

4c You blame us,” says Dr Combe, “for net giving Dr Gall the glory which is 
dus to him, and far ascrihing too much to Dr Spurabeim by always connect- 
c ing hig name with that of the founder ef our science, but I can hardly be- 
„ lieve that such an accusation can proceed from you, and rather regard it as 
{© the suggestion of another. Read aur Joureal, and then say. whether. we, as 
‘* well as yourself, do not, in almost every page, ascribe the glory of the dise 
* covery to Dr Gall alone. Ve is true, that we often enough speak of · Gall 
and Spupgzheim,' nd, I think, not without reason, baving We exarnples 
before us of oyr great founder himself, who expressly „ that he 
© € assumed M. Spurzhéim as the associate of his labours.” In decérdance wi 
‘© which declaration, Dr Gall himself has, with que exceptign, publiabed the 
„ only authentic accounts of. the discovery under Dr Spurzheim's name as well 
as his own. He has published the Memoir to the Institute (the rit’ of thetr 
„% works) guder iheir joint sames. On the same principles, he has giyen w 
“ the world the Treatise on the Innate Faculties, & c. (his second work) 
„under Dr Spurzheim's name and his own ; and, finally, he bas published 
the beginning of his great work ander both their nameg: and ip tho prefane 
‘ expressly tells, that he has associated Spurzheim with him in his researches. 
* Whose fault then is it, if it be a fault, that we speak of Gall and Spurtheim,’ 
„ giving always to the formee what. is due to him? And nabndy knows better 
„ than we how far the merit of the discoverer surpasses that of the most zeal. 
“ ous Wewer, and nobody has rendered more, perhaps rather not so much, 
“ justice ta Dr Gall as we hava done. But I èm willing to believe, that you 
t are ignorant of what has been said on the subject in the Journal, and that 
* you will hereafter entertain a different opinion from that which you now 
„have. Jt is very true, that Mayer, Bischoff, &c. do not Spurzheim + 
‘t but it is no less true, that Dr Gall has never acknowledged the works of these 
“ gentlemen to be authentic expositions of his doctrine, and that it was himself 
“ who taught us to speak af Gall and Spurzheim.’ Observe, however, that 
“ we never confound the part which each has acted in the foundation of the 
„ doctrine, and that we look up to Dr Gall with a veneration at least equal to 
* yours. We regard him as the greatest man of hia age, and do not rank Dr 
„ Spurzheim so high.” O 
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It is now time to narrate to you the little that I have myself 
done to diffuse a knowledge of our science; which I do 
with the greater interest, that the Italian journals, the Antho- 
logia of Florence excepted, did not dare to mention it. 

Arrived at Milan, I commenced my demonstrations. My 
former ‘colleagues, the physicians of the Grand Hospital, and 
some other professors of the capital of Lombardy, begged of 
me to show them the anatomy of the brain as exhibited by 
Dr Gall. On the 26th August, I had my first meeting at the 
hospital of the Maternity, in the class-room destined for the 
use of the midwives. The first professors of the city were 
present, and expressed great satisfaction. I demonstrated 
the anatomy, with the addition of as many physiological re- 
flections as I had time to make. My auditors were particu- 
larly pleased with the unfolding of the convolutions. 

I was requested to give a second lecture, which I did on 
4th September, but not in the same hall. Dr Billi, the pro- 
fessor of midwifery, thought to do an acceptable service to 
the Austrian government by refusing his class-room, and 
was of opinion, that a physician who had not received a di- 
ploma from his masters, ought not to be permitted to profane 
an obstetrical amphitheatre! and yet the works of Dr Gall 
are publicly sold in Austria. In this instance, the zeal of 
the professor certainly ontrim the demand of his government. 
I was, in consequence, obliged to satisfy the laudable curi- 
osity of so many estimable professors, by taking possession of 
the dead-room of the hospital, a place where was neither a 
chair, a convenient’ table, nor better daylight than could find 
a passage through a thick rail, and where every thing was 
disgustingly dirty; add to this, that Dr Mazzi, an old physi- 
cian and provisiory governor of the hospital, allowed us to 
make use of the brains only after having an order from the pro- 
vincial delegation, to which Dr Vandoni, my friend and former 
colleague, was attached as physician. But, tothe honour of the 
Milanese physicians, I must add, that these miserable iracas- 
series, and the inconveniences consequent upon them, did not 
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prevent their attending, and taking a deep interest.in the 
subject. 

. T had a third meeting in a large saloon in the house of my 
friend, Signor Amb. Brivio, in which I gave a demonstration 
of the principles of Phrenology, and an idea of the organology. 
Having no collection with me, I made use of such skulls of 
men and animals as my friends could procure for me, or con- 
tribute from their own collections- I owe my thanks espe- 
cially to M. Magiatretti, a distinguished oculist, and profes- 
sor of. anatomy to the painters,.and to M, Acerbi, a physi- 
cian of great merit, and professor of natural history to the 
Lyceum of St Alexander, since dead ; and if I were obliged 
to name every one that was present at both my lectures, I 
might cite every body of any distinction at Milan. It will 
be sufficient to. name the celebrated Rasori, my friend and 
former matter, Ur Sacro, the rival of Jenner in Italy,—Dr 
Gautier}, a distinguished vaturalist,—-Drs Macchi, Nani, 
Vandoni, and many. others, all of whom expressed high satis- 
faction. . 

At Milan, before my departure, I marked the situation of 
the organs on a head, added a short explanation, and gave 
the whole ta a modeller to make the most of it. 

In visiting the hospital of Trivulzio, destined for sexigen- 
ary old men, I remarked that most of them had Acquisitive- 
ness very feebly developed. The depression, which I point- 
ed out. an the temporal region, was not an illusion on my 
part, an illusion which, from the shrinkisg of the muscles 
in old age, might easily be made; for there were among them 
strong and fat men, which seemed to me remarkable, and 
led me ta same moral reflections. How did it happen that 
persons, who had enjoyed sufficiently good health to arrive 
at the age of decay, had not mind enough, when in the 
vigour of life, ta preserve or amass a little fund to render their 
old age independent? To what could it be ascribed, if not to 
the daficiency of that propensity, the result of their defective 
organization? This observation is, as you will perceive, of a 
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negative character, and is the opposite of that made lay Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim on a great number of thieves and rob- 
bers in the prisons of Germany, in whom the organ of Ac- 
„ quisitiveness was very largely developed. ‘The deficiency or 
excess of the development of this organ ought then to lead 
men to the hospital or to the prison, if education, the laws, 
and other. external means, did not assist in giving to the 
actions of such men a direction in confarmity. with social 
order and their own happiness. 

Observations made on masses of individuals remarkable for 
some common quality are exceedingly. yseful to. the Phren. 
ologist. At Milan I was presented at a concert of a society 
of amateurs; every member, with ane exception, had the 
organ of Tune strongly marked. Imagine. my feelings at 
finding, when the concert began, that that one was charged 
only with the melody of the kettle-drum ! 

It is on the same principle that one might affirm, that i ina 
convent of Jesuits, become such by inclination, the organ of 
Secretiveness will be found amply developed. That society, 
. phrenplogically considered, is founded on the organ. of 
Secretiveness. They seleot each other according to the 
proofs given by the candidate of his progress in the arts of 
dissimulation, hypocrisy, and fraud, and we may. consider 
their institution as a means and an occasion of exercising and 
putting into activity that primitive and fundamental quality 
of our nature. The institution of the Frères Hospitaliers, 
and that of. the Sisters of Charity, are based on the exercise 
and activity of another organ, vis. that of the sentiment of 
Benevolence ; and great brigands, like great warriors, delight 
to exercise that of Destructiveness. Each endeavours to 
gratify hia own faculties, by associating himself with men 
who resemble himself. 

On Ist October, I left Milan, to traverse Italy. At Pro- 
fessor Cavezzyolis’, apothecary in chief to the Hospital of 
Lodi, and in high repute as a chemist, I saw several human 
maneters, among which I remarked three acepholi, well de- 
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veloped in all other parts. One wanted the head, neck, and. 
shoulders; the inferior parts were well-formed. Is it not 
evident from this that the ganglionary system of the ab- 
domen and thorax and a part only of the spinal marrow are 
sufficient for the organic life and perfect development of these 
parts? We shall leave to those who interest themselves about 
monstrosities the task of explaining to us the share which 
each must have had, and content ourselves with stating, that 
the fœtus possessed in its nervous system energy enough for 
the development of these parts, but nothing by which it 
could ever have manifested Sentiment, Consciousness, or In- 
telligence. 

Next day I set out for Cremona. I remarked in the Lu- 
natic Asylum of that town, a woman of 35 years of age, well- 
constituted in the organs of automatic life, but completely 
idiotic from infancy. Her head was two-thirds smaller than 
that of an ordinary woman. The coincidence of the ex- 
tremely deficient size of the brain and the poverty of mental 
power had never attracted the attention of the physician. I 
begged of them to keep the skull after her death, but sup- 
pose that they will have forgotten it. In the same hospital 
I saw an idiot of 50 years of age, who had been 20 years in 
that state; during which time he had never worn any thing 
but a shirt, and, thus equipped, had walked about summer 
and winter, without suffering from either heat or cold, and 
without being ill. He belongs to a distinguished family. 
The external configuration of the head indicates a good de- 
velopment, and in his youth he was a man of talent. In 
this case we may remark, that when the functions of the brain 
are impaired by disease, without any affection of the nerves 
of automatic life, the organic or vegetative functions continue 
to go on, and the body is even less subject to external influ- 
ences than before, affording a new proof of the distinctness 
of the two, and of the power which the sensations and irrita- 
tion of the brain exercise over the state of the health. 

In November I went to Venice, and having had an intro- 
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duction to Professor Aglietti, a celebrated physician and 
director of the Civic Hospital, he invited me to give a public 
dissection of the brain on Gall’s principles, which I did on 
the 8th, in the anatomical hall of the Hospital. Messrs 
Aglietti, Castagna, Rima, Sette, physicians of the provincial 
delegation, Zanini, and all the first professors of the city, as 
well as many students and other persons, were present, and 
expressed their satisfaction. | 

If it came within my plan to lay before you my observa- 
tions on the establishments for -lunatics in Italy, I would 
certainly have much to say, but I must confine myself to 
that of Venice in particular. It is one of the hospitals which 
is still in the same state as during the last fifty years. But 
as there is now a general impulse towards the amelioration of 
these asylums in Italy, I most willingly dispense with any 
further remarks, 

On quitting Venice, I remained two days at Ferrara. In 
the public library of that place the remains and skull of 
Ariosto are preserved behind a marble monument erected to 
his memory. Over this monument is placed a marble bust, 
which the librarian told me had been executed from a model 
made from a cast taken after death. In this bust the organ 
of Ideality is very largely developed, and a beautifully-form- 
ed forehead, broader and more perpendicular than those 
seen in the engravings, is visible. There is also a bronze 
medal of him preserved in the library, which was found 
beside his Testament. 

_ From Ferrara, I proceeded by Bologna, and the coast of 

the Adriatic, to Ancona, Loretto, and Rome; at which last 
place I held a meeting on 13th December, at Professor 
Manni’s, at which I gave an exposition of the anatomy and. 
physiology of the brain, as I had done at Milan. Professors 
Carpi, Falcioni, Luppi, Manni, Metaxa, Sisco, Trasmondi, 
and many others, were present; and the Princes Dolgorowky, 
Kousakowsky, attached to the Russian embassy, and many 
savans and persons of distinction, also did me he honour to 
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attend. The expressions of satisfaction were enthusiastie, 
and many flattering compliments were paid to me. At this 
time I was so unfortunate as to make a very sight scratch 
on my left hand, which passed unnoticed at the moment, but 
which proved sufficient: to inodulate me with the endaveric 
virus, as it was followed by an extensive abscess, which de- 
prived me of the use of my hand for two months. Except 
for this accident I would have repeated my demonstrations, 
and would probably have held a meeting in the palace of his 
excellebcy, the Russian ambassador, Count Italinsky, who 
expressed a wish to that effect. Fhis would: have relieved 
‘the timid, who were afraid to compromise themselves by 
‘aisisting at a demonstration of the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain. But, for the honour of truth, I ought to add, 
that two prelates of the highest merit, and in a very elevated 
rank, testified the greatest anxiety to know the physiology of 
the brain. Do not believe that ignorance, superstition, and 
hypocrisy are so: generally prevalent among the clergy of 
Italy, and especially of Rome, that truth, philosophy, and 
dight, cannot reach the higher minds: Over all Italy, and 
in all classes, men of great talent are to be met with, and 
perhaps I am deceived in this point, but I believe that even 
‘at Rome a new order of ideas, which is destined, by the im- 
mutable decree of nature, to replace that obstinate and retro- 
grade decrepitude which is extinguishing around us, is im- 
pressing itself upon the minds of the present genetation. 
Wo to the nations who shall remain behind while the others 
advance! Lands of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, you remain 
for ages to attest this truth! Men of Italy, to whom Provi- 
dence has confided power, let not the lessor be lost for you 
and your fellow-countrymen. f 
Professor Metaxa, a philosopher of much merit, having 
heard tbat we regarded the cerebellum as the organ of Ama- 
tiveness, communicated to me the case of a lady, who tó a 
mature age lived a quiet and regular life, and then gave way 
to extreme dissipation; shortly after which she was attacked 
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by a disease of which she died. Dissection exposed suppura- 
tion of the cerebellum: 

In the cabinet of anatomy and pathology, in the hospital 
of thé Spirito Santo, I saw the skull of a‘ Russian soldier, 
preserved by Professor Flajani, in which is observed a.curl- 
ing - pin, penetrating between the hemispheres of: the brain, 
Almost as far as the great corumissun, and passing by the 
side of the longitudinal sinis, but without touching it- The 
head of the pin is entirely covered by the bone. It is prob- 
able, as is remarked by M. Valentin, in his Travels r Italy, 
that this foreign body had been introduced at the fontanel 
soon after birth, for a wicked purpose. This mode of infan- 
ticide is an ancient one, and. Fodéré quotes several instances 
of it. 

In the beginning of 1825 I was at Naples; but, on — 
of the state of my hand, was unable to give any demonstra- 
tion prior to the 18th March. It then took plage in the 
anatomical amphitheatre of the university, at the Hospital for 
Incurables. M. Pinto, professor of anatomy, M. Leonessa, 
professor of clinical surgery, Messrs Chiaverini, Lostritto, 
Magliari, Perrone, and many other medical men and students, 
were present. It was at Naples that the physicians were 
most circumspect, and that several professors were afraid to ap- 
pear, for compromising themselves with the priest party, which 
has the chief influence in the government of that country. 
Is it not curious to see how the physiology of the brain makes 

_the bigoted and the ignorant tremble, as if their souls were 
immediately to quit their bodies, and no longer find room 
within them? With what surprise will this niaiserte of our 
contemporaries be one day regarded ! 

In the same hospital T saw some curious excrescences from 
a skull; but, after seeing Mr Langstaff 's cabinet in London, 
they are not worth notice. 

I shall not detain you with any account of the hospital of 
Aversa at Naples. It is destined for the insane, and I have 
seen it, which is saying enough. The public has recovered 
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from the apathy into whieh they once were thrown by the 
wonders of M. Linguiti: they know how far that abbé im- 
posad upm the government, and that at the hospital of 
Aversa the treatment of mental een is not a bit wore 
advancad than elsewhere, 

Ia returning from Naples, I iai at 1 and, on 
27th April, held a meeting in the hospital of Santa Maria Nuo- 
na. At that lecture were present Professors Uccelli and Nes- 
poli, the first occupied with teaching anatomy and clinical sur- 
geryj-~the second with clinical mediæine,— M. Lippi, and some 
other physicians,—the celebrated Borelli and Poerio, ancient 
Neapolitan deputies, &e. &c. His excellency the Count of 
Bombelles, ambassador from Austria, and some other distin- 
guished persons, also honoured me by their presence. The 
result of this first demonstration was, that it was spoken of in 
society with delight, and I was requested to add a phygiolo- 
gical exposition which aqcordingly took place in the great 
hall of the Musée Royal de Physique. I collected there all the 
skulls of men and animals possessed by the society, and pro- 
cured by the professors, and from them gave a summary ex- 
position of the organology and physiology. At this second 
meeting, besides the persons indicated above, there were pre- 
sent €ount Bardi, director of the Royal Museums, Count Gino 
Capponi, Giordane, celebrated philosopher, Bertelotti, also a 
very learned man. I believe I have left the minds of all 
these estimable men impressed with the truth of the principles 
of the new doctrine. I have never received more flattering 
compliments than were paid me on this occasion. On the 
14tb, at the hospital of St Bonifazio, I dissected a brain in 
private for M. Lippi, a man whose paucity of talent places 
him below mediocrity, and who is at this moment one of 
the. most vehement pamphleteera against Phrenology. 

On the 18th, I held the last meeting at the Royal Museum, 
and the number of my auditors was still increased. Profes- 
sors Betti, Gaazeri, Targioni, and others, who were not pre- 
sent at the first demonstrations, attended this one. 
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Count Bardi did me the honour to invite me to dine thas 
day with the first professors of the city, and announced, chat 
he bad already given orders that the different preparations 
of the brain, as exhibited in the plates of Gall's large work, 
should be exeruted in wax for the anatomical museum. Thus 
at Florence, whene the government is milder and more rea- 
sonable than in other parts of Italy, might be seen, in the 
same assembly; persons of a diplomatic character, and men 
celebrated for talent, but bamished their native country for 
political opinions; and there the government encouraging 
practical studies without giving any weight to the uneasiness 
of the ignorant and fanatical. . The Italians are still thd men 
of past times, notwithstanding the abjeet condition inte whiok 
the enemies of their prosperity have thrown them; and 
whenever they could, even with some danger; attend to the 
great ideas of philosophy and politics, they have done it. It 
is, consequently, almost certain, that the new doctrine will be 
cultivated in Italy by men of talent, and produce an ample 
reward of good fruits. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that there is still much ignorance, and that to ignorance the 
priest party has added hatred and persecution; but, notwith- 
standing this, I am able to assure you, that the thinking elass 
of Italians is vigorous in intellectual power and in courage, 
and will not be crushed by the audacious ignorantins, . 

On leaving Florence I went in the direction of Bologna, 
where I had time to give only one anatomical demonstration, 
on 21st May, in the amphitheatre of the University. Profes- 
sors Tommasini, Mondini, Alessandrini, Medici, Gozzi, Meg- 
zetti, and some medical men, were present. All expressed 
strongly their satisfaction and esteem. 

At Bologna, in the burying-ground of the Chaetrews; a 
skuli, believed to be that of Guido Reni, the celebrated pain- 
ter, is preserved. The head is small, and the organization is 
as follows: — The organs of Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Self-esteem, Language, Tune, Number, Cau- 
sality, and Firmness, are very feebly developed, and those 
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of Philoprogenitiveness, Love of Approbation, Eventuality, 
Locality, Constructiveness, Colour, Comparison, Ideality, 
Benevolence, and Imitation, are very large. If we consult 
the biography of this painter, and compare his manifestations 
during life with the organization just noticed, the probability 
of its being the true skull of Guido is great. Guido showed 
no talent but that of painting, and could scarcely read or 
write, not being acquainted with orthography. He wasa 
gamester, more vain than proud, chaste, and powerful in 
the expression given to his figures, and in drawing and 
colouring. 

The celebrated Mezzofante, who knows and speaks 48 lan- 
guages, is professor and librarian at Bologna. He has not 
the eyes à fleur de téte; but the anterior inferior part of the 
forehead is greatly developed, and projects over the eyes, 
covering them like a roof. The cerebral convolutions of the 
inferior part of the anterior lobes of the brain must thus have 
a considerable development. At Bologna I terminated my 
anatomico-physiological demonstrations, and therefore finish 
this part of the subject. 

In returning to France, I was obliged to go to Turin, 
although, as I intended to go by the Simplon, I did not 
mean to visit it. During my stay I was careful not to 
occupy myself with the physiology of the brain, as the Je- 
suits deal with brains after their own fashion, and that satis- 
fied me. I was detained there much longer than I wished, 
by the unheard-of vexations and annoyance which I suffered 
from the custom-house establishment, which at the frontiers, 
because I had some old books in my possession, seized my 
manuscripts and baggage, to remit them, at the end of fifteen 
days, for the revision of the censors of the capital, where I 
was detained another fortnight. I preserve in the notes of 
my journey the names of the persons who so far disgraced 
the government of Piedmont and my dear country. Turin 
has many respectable professors, such as Rolando, Belingeri, 
Bonino, &c.; but, besides having their ideas clogged by 
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Note by the Editor-—Dr Fomati has appended several 
notes to this interesting report; but as they are not immedi. 
ately connected with the subject of our pages, we have 
thought it unnecessary to give them a place. We consider 
Dr Fossati’s report as a valuable contribution to the Society 
a$ well as to our Journal, and we hope that his recent election 
20 a cossespanding member of the Society may induce him 
to communicate frequently with the Phrenologists of this city. 
His intimate relations with Dr Gall afford him many advan- 
tages which we cannot boast of possessing. Along with the 
above report is a discourse “on the Influence of the Intellectual 
“ Physiology on Science, Literature, and Art,”. delivered as 
the opening lecture of a course on Phrenology, and which we 
may perbaps translate and lay before our readers in a sub- 
sequent number, but for which we have not room in the pre- 
sent. 


8 
ARTICLE XV. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


Tux following works have appeared since our last publication. 
Our limits do not permit us to give more than the title of 
each. 
I. A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, 
founded on the Study of the Nature of Man. By G. Spurz- 
heim, M.D. Second edition, improved and enlarged, 8vo, 
pp. 237. Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Richter, London. 


II. A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man. By G. Spurz- 
heim, M. D. 12mo, pp. 220. 

To ras Reaper.—The French MS. of this little volume I 
eondded, in 21822, tn my friend R. Willis, who was so kind as to 
translate it for me shortly after. It was promised so long ago as 
the middle of 1825, under the title of a Philosophical Catechism, 
and was actually printed the same year. I have, however, thought 
proper to alter the title to that which it now bears. 

London, June 23d, 1828. 
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III. The Constitution of Man considered in relation te 
External Objects. By George Combe. Ina, pp. 319. 


IV. Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe. Third 
edition, improved and enlarged. 
‘ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THD Eprrion.—Thie edition is 
printed on a closer type than the two which preceded it, by which 
means 2 considerable addition has been made to the matter of the 
work, without increasing the size or the price. 

Dr Spurzheim, in his visit to Edinburgh, in 1828, demonstrats 
ed the anatomy of the brain, and traced out the connexion between 
the organs, in a manner so clear and satisfactory, that the basig af 
his arrangement of them appeared obviously founded in nature. In 
this edition I have, in consequence, adopted his classification: ` 

In the course.of numerous conversations, ha kindly: afforded me 
an opportunity, of discussing with him the few points of doctrine oa 
which we had previously differed. With the exception of Concen- 
trativeness, on which my opinions remain unchanged, he sati 
me that he waa, in other particulars, in the right ; and I have adept. 
ed his views accordingly. ' 5 

Dr Spurzheim proposed some modifications of the lines marking 
out the organs on the bust; but as I have not yet had time sufi- 
cient to compare the proposed alterations with nature, I retain the 
old markings till farther consideration. 

I gratefully acknowledge the uniform kindness with which Dr 
Spurzheim has in every instance met my inquiries, and the highl 
p ilosophical liberality with which he has permitted me to benefit 

y his discoveries. ' 

EnıxBuRen, 12th July, 1828. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


ADDITIONAL CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION, WITH Ad. 
COMPANYING PAIN IN THE ORGANS OF FORM, SIZE, 
WEIGHT, COLOURING, ORDER, NUMBER, AND INDI- 
VIDUALITY. * 


Harrzune, on a very recent visit to the country, to bo in 
company with Mrs D., the phenomena of spectral illusions 
chanced to be mentioned. Mrs D. took an especial intenest 
in the discussion, as she had experienced both illusions and 
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edition, improved and enlarged. 
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work, without increasing the size or the price. . 

Dr Spurzheim, in his visit to Edinburgh, in 1928, demonstrat 
ed the anatomy of the brain, and traced out the connexion between 
the organs, in a manner 20 clear and satisfactory, that the basis 11 
bis arrangement of them appeared obviously founded in nature. In 
this edition I have, in consequence, adopted bis classification: 

In the course.of numerous conversations, ha kindly afforded me 
an opportunity, of discussing with him the few points of doctrine on 
which we had previously differed. With the exception of Concen- 
trativeness, on which my opinions remain unchanged, he catistel 
me that he was, in other particulars, in the right; and I have adept 
ed his views accordingly. ' 5 

Dr Spurzheim proposed some modifications of the lines marking 
out the organs on the bust; but as I have not yet had time sufi- 
cient to compare the alterations with nature, I retain the 
old markings till farther consideration. 

I gratefally acknowledge the uniform kindness with which Dr 
Spurzbeim has in every instance met my inquiries, and the highly 
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ly his discoveries. 
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COMPANYING PAIN IN THE ORGANS OF FORM, SIZE, 
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Harrzume, on a very recent visit to the country, to bo in 
company with Mrs D., the phenomena of spectral illusions 
chanced to be mentioned. Mrs D. took an especial interest 
in the discussion, as she had experienced both illusions and 
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local pain. She gave that pointed and clear account of both 
which we should expect from, a well-educated, intelligent, 
and candid woman. In her waking hours this lady was 
literally tortured, with horrid. faces glaring. at. her, and ap- 
proaching close to her in every possible aggravation of horror. 
She wee. making: 4 ted. recovery in childbed. when these 
pte froabled her. Beides the forms, which, were of 
natural calour, though often -bloody, she. was perplexed by 
their-watiation im size, from. ole tq minute. Mrs D- had 
also entire human Sgures, but they were always as minute as 
pins, ot even :pinbeads, and were in gteat confusion and 
numbers; indicating: mond action of. Order -and Number. 
Like Mr John Hunter. too, and. the, opinm-cetet,' Mrs.. D. 
had illusive perceptions in that function: of Weight which 
gives the peroeptionof equilibrium, en just relation, ta pravita- 
tion.. She, wes dreadfully. annoyed .with tbe sensation of 
descending without the means of stopping. The opium eater 
experienced falling as if for millions of mfles, vnd cohsidered 
abat illusion. the. most insupportable of, tha many horrible ones 
which punished the insane debauchery of his pernicious habit. 
The only. other illusion suffered by Mas. D. was flashing 
light, showing, as in Miss S. L, oversexcited Colouring. 
The illusions did not, in her case, present entire spectres, 
recognisable as known individuals, but, like some of Mies S. 
L.’s and the opium-eater’s, were visitations of what the 
latter calls “ the tyranny of the huwan face.” 

Mrs D. then described the pain which accompanied her 
illusions, viz. acute pain in the upper part, or root of the 
nose, the seat of the organ of Form, and all along the eye- 
‘brows, which takes in Individuality, Size, Weight, Colour- 
ing, Order, aad Number. 
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_ ARTICLE XVII. 
MUSIC, PERCEPTION or BY THE DEAF AND dung 


SEVERAL cases are on iani of persone deaf.and-dussly per. 
ceiving and being delighted with music. Mr G. Combe wis 
informed, that: Mr Burns of ‘Bdinburgh was: au’ etauple , 
in pot, and hirving proeared: aw interview! with. him, the 
following conversation took plate in writiag c- 

Mr Combe. I. have heard that you ‘are fond of muse, 
and wish ‘you to destribe how the infwence of it reaches 
you, atid how you feel, thatan account of it miy: w . 
lished in: the Phrenologioal. Juurnal. DT : 

Dér. Burnsi i Ta us aay no (only Were) 

Mr C. oe ene ‘body feel, or oni ye = 
and arms?” ' 

Mr B. “ My whole body.” 

Mr C. Does thé music exeite your ing ee yoa 
gay, sad, I. : 

Mr B.“ Sometimes it raises: my soul to the sky” i) 

Mr C. “ Do you kear any sound of the instrument at ull?” 
. Mr B. When I met the military droms I ‘felt: the 
sound: delightfully, as well es the report of 989 qa 
and shèrp, -particulariy like the sound of a whip.” 

Mr C. But did a come) Js ve ent, eby 
the body F 

Mr B. “ sometimes could hear.” 

Mr C. . Can you hear a common piano-forte or violin 
by the ear F. 

Mr B. „Ves, sometimes, whenever I stood near them.” 

Mr C. 4 Have you ever pleasure from music, when you 
hear no sound by the ear,—I mean, do the impressions made 
by musical instruments on your body give you pleasure 
when no sound is heard by your ear?” 

Mr B. No.” 
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Mr C. Then your ear must always be affected by the 
sound before you have pleasure from music ?” 

Mr B. “ Yes, whenever J felt the sound of the warlike in- 
struments, or music, drums, &, they always excited my 
sense as powerfully as if I was in battles. I have displayed 
my fondness for music and the piano-forte since my boyhood. 
I used to play on an organ belonging toa friend of mine 
when I was a little boy,—it delighted my sense very much.” 
M C. “ You mean your ear?“ 

Mr B. „ Yes, I sometimes could hear very well, i but not 
at a great distance,” - 

Mr C. Were you deaf from birth v 

Mr B. « lost my hearing by a fall from my old nurse's 
arms, accidentally, at the age of seven months, according to 
the information of my mother and sisters, and also several of 
my old friends at Dundee, and my ears bled very much after 
my fall.” 

Edinburgh, 15th December, 1827. 


The organs of Tune and Time are largely developed in 
Mr Barns, and, by the reports that had reached us, we were 
led to believe that the musical vibrations of the air on the 
nerves-of Teuch conveyed to him the perception of melody; 
but the foregoing dialogue shows that the sound reaches his 
ear, and that although that organ is impaired, it is- not -de- 
atroyed. It is highly probable that, if a minute investigation 
were made into other cases of a similar kind, the result would 
be the same. — 
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NOTICES. 
Sin WILLIAM HaxLTON ano PnnRNOL odr. 


Sın WILEIN has not, yet published his.“ Facta and Fictions,’ 
announced several months ago. Our contributor, who was pres 
paring a review of Sir William's correspondence with Dr Spurz- 

eim and Mr Combe, was suddenly called to London on buei- 
ness, when only part of bis article was prepared, and he did 
not return in time to complete it for this Number. It ap- 
pear, however, in our next publication. 

COPENEHAGEN.——We have received the June Number of the 
Danish, Phrenological Jaurnal; and Dr Hoppe has sent an Ice- 
land skull, with an interesting account of the national character, 
to Mr G. Combe, for the Phrenological Journal. 

Norrinenau.—A medical member of the literary society of 
Nottingham. lately read an essay “On the Theory of Dr Gall,.“ 
which excited an animated debate, and brought forth an essay. 

gen 


against the sciencé from the pen of a cleri tleman, whe 
subsequently printed the pith of his objections in a newepaper. 
We have the article, and find it, verbatim, a repeti- 
tion of the objections urged by the opponents in Edinburgh 
six or seven years ago, but long since abandoned as untenable 
and absurd. Opponents would save themselves a great deal of 
trouble by looking into our earlier numbers, where they wil 
find every sort of objections ready stated, and answers also. 
the latter do not suit their purpose, they may follow the example 
of some of their coadjutors, and omit them. A smatt reply ape 
peared in another Nottingham newspaper, and there the cone 
troversy, so far as we have heard, terminated. 
Manonastzn.—Dr Holland has published a work On 
e Education,” in which the aubject is treated on i 
principles. The science is rapidly gaining ground in Man 
ter. Pr Holland lately delivered a course of lectures at Halifax > 
where he receiv e most flattering encouragement the 
first families. 


HoLL.—We are informed that Phrenology is here the subject 
of a public controversy at present, but we have not seen any of 
the articles. Truth always gains by discussion, and the pertina- 
eity of attack shows that the deepest interest is excited by the 
science. 

Wer Ie. We were called upon lately by Mr J. from 
Trinidad, whooffered to send us some Charib and negro skulls. He 
said hia attention had been drawn to Phrenology by the following 
occurrence :—In sailing in a steam-boat from one West India 
island to another, Phrenology had been started as a subject of con- 
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versation. A lady, who was a ger, defended it, and at 
last examined the head of a gentleman who travelled with him, 
and also his own head. Her account of hia friend’s character 
was strikingly accurate, and in his own case she was equally 
successful. He never saw the lady before nor since ; but was 
convinced that the principles of the science must be founded in 
nature before such results could be exhibited. We mention 
this anecdote as a proof of the manner in which Phrenology is 
insensibly diffusing itself. We were not aware that it had a 
single disciple in the West Indies. 


Curan-Fire.—The interesting case of Dr A is unavoid- 
ably postponed till next Number, our pages having been filled 
up before we had completed some necessary inquiries. Our 
correspondent has our best thanks. 


LancasteR.—Sir James Gardiner, Bart., has kindly forward. 
ed the skull of Jane Scott (lately executed for murder), to have 
a cast taken from it, and presented, in his name, to the Phreno- 
logical Society. In a letter to Dr A. Combe, accompanying the 
skull, Sir James mentions, that he will shortly send his notes of 
the case, and of the appearances of the brain on dissection, with 
as much of her previous history as he can obtain, in order that 
a regular report may be drawn up and published in our Journal, 
as he considers the case one of the most valuable that has ever 
oceurred. We hope to be able to present this report in our next 
Number. 


East Inpirs.—Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart., of Coul, who 
may justly be styled the founder of the Phrenological Society's 
museum, has just enriched its stores by the donation of no less 
than rwenty-one skulls, specimens of different Asiatic tribes, 

rocured at Madras by his second son, William Mackenzie, Esq., 

. E. I. C. S., and selected for him with great care from the 
burying-places of the respective castes, by a native on whom he 
believ fe could rely. is may not be sufficient to establish 
their authenticity, but they nevertheless form a nucleus for 
future collectors, and are highly valuable so far as they go. 

are unquestionably Asiatic. Among the number are five 
Moors, four Gentoos, three Parias, three Armenians, five Brah- 
mins, and one not marked. The Society’s museum has been 
already considered as one of the richest extant in national 
skulls; and, allowing the above to be genuine specimens, it 
would, we believe, surpass all others in that particular branch 
of natural history. Such arguments as these skulls are a very 
appropriate answer to the allegation, that Phrenology is never 
heard of out of Edinburgh. 


Tun Lonpon Medical and Surgical Journal has just published 
the first of a clever and conclusive but smart answer to Mr 
Stone. e other part is promised next month. 


THE 
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ARTICLE I. 


I. A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man, by G. Spurx- 
heim, M. D. 12mo, pp. 220. 

II.—The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects, by George Combe. 12mo, pp. 319. 


THE reception of Phrenology by the generation which wit- 
nessed its discovery forms an interesting object of contempla- 
tion. Old and young, grave and gay, learned and unlearn- 
ed, almost unanimously treated it with derision. Neverthe- 
lees they could not themselves rely on the judgment of con- 
demnation, which they had so confidently pronounced. In 
their opposition, a pertinacity of hatred and a depth of vi- 
tuperation appeared, never excited by a trivial subject, or 
manifested where the mind is at ease as to its own opinions. 
Phrenology carried with it a weight of reason and an array 
of facts that made a deep impression on reflecting men, 
even while they publicly scoffed; and we appeal to the con- 
sciousness of many, whether in their inward thoughts the 
idea did not more frequently present itself, that - this doc- 
trine may be true,” than they had courage to avow ? 

In a few years, when the truth of the science shall have 
ceased to be a subject of debate, the envious will endeavour 
to detract from its importance, by asserting that it communi. 

VoL. V.—No XIX. Y 
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cated no information which mankind did not previously pos- 
sess: but the Phrenologist will point to the pages of wit, 
argument, and ridicule, directed against it by Jeffrey, Du- 
gald Stewart, Gordon, Roget, and other men of undoubted 
talent and information, and ask how could doctrines be fami- 
liar to ari áge whose leaders òn their appearance werd affdet- 
ed with the astonishment and scorn manifested by these indi- 
viduals? Of thousands, however, who are now convinced by 
observation of the truth of Phrenology, there are few who 
have formed an adequate conception of its consequences. It 
appears to us, after the most sober and sedulous reflection, that 
no effort of human genius which thé world has yet seen carries 
in its train results of such magnitude as the discovery of Dr 
Gall; and we shall endeavour briefly to unfold ike grounds 
on which we entertain this opinion. 

In surveying the external world, we discover that every 
creature and every pliysical object has réceived’d definite 
constitution, and been placed in certain relations to other 
objects. The natural evidence of a Deity and his attributäs 
is drawn from contemplating these arrangements. Iutelli- 
gence, wisdoni, benevolence, and power, chiracterize the 
works of creation; and the human mind ascends by a chain 
of correct and rigid induction to a great First Cause, in whom 
these qualities must reside. But we fear that hitherto this 
great truth has fathef excited a sublime but barren admira- 
tion, than led to beneficial practical results. Men have foog 
been convinced by their intelletts, that God poverns the world, 
and their moral sentiments have exulted and rejoiced ih thé 
contemplatiott of his attributes; but so little has been under- 
stood philosdphically of the principles of his moral govera- 
ment, that in sécular affhirs his sway has been in a grent mea- 
sure treated as a phantom. When God is called upon by 
men, a common expectation is, that he Will exert dome secret 
divine influence, or make some special exceptions from ge- 
neral rules, to aid them in their designs; and otily the re- 
flecting few have conceived of han as the great Arvhitect of 
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the Universe, who has created all things, bestowed on them a 
constitution, and established among them definite physieal, 
moral, and religious relations, by acting in accordance with 
which sentient beings are assisted, cherished, , and benefited, 
while they are rendered miserable in proportion as they de- 
part from them. And even they who have arrived at this 
view have rather adopted it as a matter of faith, borne out 
and warranted by partial glimpses of the Creator's goodness 
and power, than been convinced of it by complete demonstra- 
tion. If the world ahd all that it containa have received a 
definite constitution, and if enjoyment can be found only in 
acting in accordance with it, every individual ought in his 
daily life to regulate his conduct by that constitution; every 
community ought to form its institutions in harmony with 
it, and every nation ought to adhere to it in its laws and its 
foreign. and domestic arrangements. Every individual Seht 
to fer] that in departing from it he acts against £ ‘the will 
and the power of God; while in following it, he ‘has the 
pledge of Omniacience.for success and a beneficial result to his 
wndeytakings. Farther, if men were practically convinced 
that God is good, they would not doubt of his design to per- 
mit their enjoyment; and as a consequence, when they felt 
unhappy, they. would be eertain of a departure from his lawa, 
and be led to inquire into their offences, that they might re- 
turn to obedience, If they were satisfied to demonstration 
tliat He is istelligent and wise, they would not hesitate in 
believing, that consistency and unity of purpose ‘pervade the 
whole. of creation, and consequently that the happiness of 
each individusl, of each community, and of each nation, is 
perfectly compatible with that of all other individuals, com- 
munities, and nations, whenever all of them shall place them- 
selves in aecordanee with the diving arrangements, while none 
ean be happy by neglecting them. The practical end to 
which this conviction and belief wauld tend would be, that 
from infancy to the close of life each individual would per- 
ceive that he is part of a great whole ; that his happiness or 
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misery is inseparably connected with that of the world around 
him; and he would be led to dedicate his efforts, intelli- 
gently and constantly, to the promotion, of the great scheme 
of creation, in place of habitually losing sicht of God's 
arrangements in secular affairs, concentrating | ‘his whole views 
and feelings on his individual cirçle and its interests, mistak- 
ing the way. of gratifying even these, ‘and i in the end reaping 
only vanity and vexation of spirit. . 
In no inquiry is it more necessary to be deeply imbued 
with the conviction of the Creator's benevolence, wisdom, 
and power, than in the survey of human. nature. Man ob- 
viously stands pre-eminent among sublunary objects, and i is 
distinguished by remarkable endowments above all other ter- 
restrial beings. Nevertheless no creature pregents guch an 
walcus appearances as man. Viewed in one aspect | he al 
resembles a demon; in another, he still bears the i impress 
the image of God. Seen in his crimes, his wars, and his der 
vastations, he might be mistaken for an ingarnation , 
evil spirit ; contemplated i in hig schemes of charit ity, his, ee 
coveries in science, and his vast combinations for the benefit, 
of his race, he seems a bright intelligence from Heaven. Th 
lower animals exhibit a more simple and regulated constitu. 
tion. The lion is bold and ferocious, but he is regularly so; 
and, besides, i is ‘placed i in circumstances suited to his nature, 
in which at once scope is given. and limits are set to the 
gratification . of his instincts. The sheep, as a contrast, „is 
mild, feeble, « ‘and inoffensive ; buti its external condition also i is 
suited to its constitution, and it apparently lives and flourishes 
in as great enjoyment ag the lion. The same remarks apply, 
to all the inferior creatures; and the idea which we wish par, 
ticularly to convey is, that the bodily organs, mental instincts, 
and external circumstances of these creatures, form parts of a 
system, in which adaptation and harmony are discoverable ; 
and that the enjoyment of the animals depends on the adapta- 
tion of their constitution to their, external condition. If we 
saw the lion one, day tearing in pieces every animal that 
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crossed its path, and the next oppressed with remorse for 
the death of its victims, or compassionately healing those 
whom it had mangled, we should exclaim, what an inconsist- 
ent creature! and conclude that it could not by possibility be 
happy,’ ‘owing to this opposition among the principles of its 
nature. In short, we should be strikingly convihceđ that two 
conditions are essential to enjoyment ; first, that the different 
instincts of an animal must be m harmony with each other ; 
and, secondly, that its whole constitution must be in accord- 
ance with its external condition. 

When, keeping these principles in view, we direct our at- 
tention to man, the most formidable anomalies present them- 
selves.’ The most opposite instincts or impulses exist in his 
mind ; ; actuated bý Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisi- 
fiy iveness, ‘and Self-esteem, the moral sentiments being in abey- 
ance, hie 18 almost a fiend ; on the contrary, when inspired by 
Behevolence, ‘Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, Idéality, 
atid ‘Intellect,’ the benignity, serenity, and splendour of a 
highly-clévated nature beam from his eye and radiate from 
his countenance. He is then lovely, noble, and gigantically 
great. ' But how shall these conflicting tendencies be recon- 
ciled? And how can external circumstances be devised 
that shall accord ‘with such heterogeneous elements? Here 
again a conviction of the power and goodnéss of the Deity 
comes to our assistance. Man is obviously an essential and 
most important’ part of the present system of creation, and, 
without doubting of his future destinies, we ought not, so 
long as our knowledge of his nature is incomplete, to consider 
his condition here as inexplicable. The nature of man has 
hitherto, to all philosophical purposes, been unknown, and 
both thé purposes of the Creator and the situation of man 
have been judged of ignorantly and rashly.’ The sceptic has 
advanced arguments against religion, and crafty deceivers in 
all ages have founded’ systems of superstition, on the disorder 
and inconsistency which are too readily admitted to be inse- 
parable attributes of human existence on earth. But we ven- 
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ture to hope that man will yet be found in harmony with 
himself and with his condition; and it is because we antici. 
pate that Phrenology will be the means of bringing these 
great truths to light, that we have said that i its consequences 
are unknown, or ‘perceived only by a few. ie 

We are aware that some individuals, whose Piety ve re- 
spect, conceive that as the great revohitiods Of human so- 
ciety, as well as all events in the lives of individuals, 
take place under the guidance of the Deity, it. is pre- 
sumptuous, ‘if not impious, in man to endeavour to scan 
their causes and effects. But it is obvious that the Creator 
governs man with reference to the faculties bestowed on 
him. The young swallow, when it migrates on the ap- 
proach of the first winter of its life, is impelled by iti in- 
stinet implanted by the Deity, and it can neither knòw'the 
causes that prompt it to fly, nor the end to be attaitied By its 
flight.’ But its mental constitution is wisely adapted: th This 
condition’; for it has no organs of Causality stinruinting It to 
reflect on itself and external objects, and to inquire vheuoe 
came its desires, or to what object they tend. Man, How- 
ever, has been framed differently. The Creator has bestow- 
ed on him faculties to observe phenomena, and to trace cause 
and effect ; and he has constituted the external world to afford 
scope to these powers. We are entitled, therefore, to say, 
that it is the Creator himself who has commanded us to òb- 
serve and inquire into the causes that prowpt us to act, and 
the results that will naturally follow ; and our whole design is 
to show that it has been from non-performance of those duties 
that much of human misery has arisen. Let us take a brief 
sketch of the different aspects in which society has appeated 
as represented in history, and, to prevent confusion and repe- 
tition, let us select our own country as a type of the rest. 

At the time of the Roman invasion the inhabitants of 
Britain lived as savages, and appeared in painted skins. 
After the Norman conquest, one part of the nation was 
placed in the condition of serfs, and condemned to labour 
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like beste f hurden, while another devoted themselyes to 
war. They, fovght battles during day, and in the night 
probably d ed of bloodshed and broils. These generg- 
tippa severally, believed, Their own condition to be the perme- 
nent and inevitable Jot of man. Darts however, hage come 
the. present akrangemepts of society. in which millions gf 
mep arp shut up in gotten and other wanufactories for ten or 
twelye-hanrs a days others labour under ground ip mines; 
others plough the fields; while thousands of higher rank pass 
their whale liyes in lena and dissipation. Now, the element- 
ary principles, both of. mind and body, were the same in our 
painted. ancestors, in their hivalraus descendants, and in 
HS, their shop-keeping, manyfacturing, and mougy-gathering 
children. Yet how differant the external cineumstances of 
m ipdividnalg of these several generations! If. in the . 
VASP Ag the: internal faculties f map were in harmony 
amona.themeelves, and if his external condition was in aç- 
eardapap mith them, he must then have enjoyed all the hap- 
piness that bis nature admitted of, and be must have erred 
Mhen he, changed; or, if the institutions and customs of the 
Age of chiyalry were calculated to gratify his whole nature 
harmoniously, he myst haye been unhappy us. 8 savage, and 
mut be mpigerable now; if his present condition be the per- 
fection of his nature, he must have been far fram enjoyment, 
both. as a sayage and a feudal warrior; and if none of chete 
Ronditions haue bean in accordance, with his constitution, he 
must still have his happiness to peak. Every age, accord- 
ingly, has. tentiftel that i was nat in posession of content- 
ment; and the question presents itself, If human nature has 
received a definite cqustitytiqn, and if one agrangement of 
external girqummtances be more suited to yield it gratificatiqn 
than another, how has it happened that the British haue 
never succeergd in satisfying, themelves with their condition ? 
Why did they ingtitute the savage state? It was.not fixed 
by the Creator ap the permanent pondition of man, other- 
wise they could not bave d from it. The bear and 
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the wolf,. the ox and the camel, do not change their states 
and avocations as men have done. What prompted them 
‘to betake themselves to war as their most honourable employ- 
ment? Again we say that that condition was not! the ulti- 
‘mate lot of men, becanse it aleo has changed. And what 
has led us new to spia aad weave, ta hammeriand comettict 
“for all-the nations ofthe globe? We answer, that this mate 
may also disappear, and then it will not be; regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of human enjoyment. : Farther; if we have not 
reached the. limits of attamable perfection, what'are we next 
‘to attempt? Are we and eur posterity to spi and weave, 
‘build ships, and speculate in commerce,as the highest ‘ov- 
cupations to which human nature can aspire, and petsevere 
in these labours till the end of time ? Or if changes are to 
follow, we may ask, who instituted the changes whack hie- 
tory. records? On what principles were they’ ineguiacetl:?. 
-And who shall guide the helm in our future voyage: oh tie" 
ocean of existence? - The British · are here cited-as · a type of 
imankind at large; for in every age and every clime>ehbi- 
lar races have been rua, and with similar conclusion.’ Oaty. 
one answer can be returned to these inquiries. The Creator 
‘having designed a. higher- path for man, than for: the lower 
creatures, has given him intellect to diseover his own nature 
and that of external objects, and left him, in the exetvise of 
it and his other powers, to discover for hitnself the method 
of plaeing his faculties in harmony among themselves: and in 
-accordance with the external word. o 
But. as long as man remained ignorant of his own us. 
ture, he could not of design form his institutions in ge- 
cordance with it. Until his own fueulties beenme che sub- 
jects of his observation, and their relations the objeets of 
his reflection, they. operated us mere instinets. He adopted 
savage habits, because his animal propensities were not at 
First directed by moral sentiment or enlightened by re- 
flection. He next adopted the oundition of tho- barbariam, 
because his higher powers had made some advances, but 
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had not yet sétained supremacy ; and he now manufactures, 
because his constructive faculties and intellect have given 
him power over physical nature, while his Acquisitiveness, 
Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, are predominant, and 
are gratified by these avecations. Not one of these changes, 
` however, hba been. adopted from design, or from percep- 
tion of its suitableness to the nature of mam. He has been 
ill at ease in them all; but it does not follow that he shall 
contigue for ever equally ignorant of his nature, md equally 
ineapable of framing institutions to harmonize with it. -The 
simple faets, that the Creator has bestowed on mati redson 
capable of discovering his own nature and its relatiots to ex- 
ternal objects; that He has left him to apply it in framing 
suitable institutions to ensure his happiness; that, neverthe- 
less, man has hitherto been ignorant of his nature and of its 
relations, and that in consequence his modes of life have 
newer heen adopted from enlightened views of his wide ca- 
pacitias and qualities, but sprung up from the instinctive as- 
‘cendency of one blind propensity or another, —warrant us in 
saying, that a new era has begun with the discovery of Phre- 
nology, and that the future may exhibit man assuming his 
station as a rational creature, pursuing his own happiness 
with intelligence and design, and at length attaining higher 
gratiGcation to his whole faculties than he has hitherto en- 
joyed. 

Two circumstances seem essential before the condition ¢ of 
man in this life can be regarded as fortunate : 1s, ‘Such. views 
of his constitution must be obtained as shall exhibit the various 
faculties of his mind in harmony. with each other; as shall, 
for-instamoe, reconcile Destructrveness with Benevolence, Ac- 
quisitiveness with Justice, Veneration with Causality, and, in 
‘short, each faculty with all the-others. Ed, External na- 
ture must be proved to be in accordance with the human fa- 
‘culties when thus. fully understood, so as to afford all of 
‘them seape for: legitimate. gratification. ‘The leading design 
‘of the works by Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe, quoted in 
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the title, is tq apply Phrenology to the elucidation of these 
subjects. 

Ig the jntroduotion, Dr Spurzheim defines, the word. philo 
sopher, “ Lover of Wisdom 3“ points.qut the. n of phileso- 
phy “to know objects and phenomena, and to show the 
possibility of making practical application of, the kapwledge 
acquired ;” divides the objects of buman knowledge into 
% Matters, and Spirits or Fouls; inquires into the opinions 
that have hitherto been held regarding these.eptitiess points 
out the difference between matter generally and an organized 
body, and thep proceeds to the. philosophy of man. 

% What is the grand abject of the philos by of man Flo de- 
“ termine aceuratel the fundamen powers iis buman kind, 
cc and to ascertain the conditions under which these are exhibited’; 
“ to indicate: the causes of che functions variously modifed in n- 
ce dividuals; and to show the necessity of man’s as well as of every 
ce other created being’s submission to the laws which nature im- 
te poses, to enjoy happiness, and to secure success in his undertakings. 

% What is the signification of the word nature ?-—Natare''ts a 
“ word to which three distinct meanings are attached: lat. It de- 
e zignates the universe,—the heavens, the earth, ‘all that meets 
tense: 2nd, It is used to signify the First Cause personified; "and 
ee may then be considered as synonymous with God: $rd,'Jt ex- 
«c presges essence—that which characterizes or constitutes a class of 
~ beings, or individuality. In this sense we say,—Every being acts 
« according to its nature ;—man in his nature is not an angel; we 
te cannot change the nature of things; we cannot, for example, ga- 
e ther figs of thistles, nor grapes of thorns. 

“ What are the characteristics of natural laws ?—Natural laws 
ce are inherent in beings, often evident, always demonstrable, uni- 
ct versal, invariable, and harmonious. 

How is the first character of natural laws, their inkerence, 
* explained ?—The laws of nature exist by creation, and enter as a 
ec pr into the constitution of beings. The bile is secreted by the 
te iner according to a natural law, and eannot be produced by the 
“ stomach for a similar reasen. The stomach digests some substan- 
“ ces by a natural law, and by the same cause does not digest others 
‘as hemlock. Light exists in conformity with certain laws, a 
< we-cannot see that es great which is little, nor that as little which 
is great. The inberence of natural laws is therefore apparent. 

Does the conclusion then follow, that all inanimate and all 
« living beings are subject io nalural governing laws ?—Of a ne- 
“ ohe dow. All beings whatsoever have a determinate nature, 
“ all phenomeng appear in ,mit with fixed and invariable 
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“laws. Any epiaion to the contrary is fraught with danger to 
ce mankind. 

“ But do not. we degrade the being—man, for instance,—whose 
4 nature tee pronounce to be determinate ?—Most certainly we do 
“ nev. ‘Boe matumof the Supreme Being himself is determinate : 
cc he cannot desire evil, for his nature is perfection itself. Now we 
“can more readily conceive the beings he made and endowed aca 
e ponding’ to Nis re, possessed of a determinate nature. With. 
* out this, indeed, there could be no regularity in their fuactions. 

“ How is the second characterislic of nalural laws, their re- 
r gularity,'lo be apprehended ?—The regularity of phenomena is 
„ generally evident as scarcely to require demonstration. Every 
“one knows that without support his body falle, that his hand 
ec brought too near the fire is burned, that there is no vision withe 
ec out light, and so on. Occasionally, however, the natural laws 
ce are less t; till they may always be discovered by obser- 
* vation. ne mechanician searches for, and finds, the laws of his 
cc an ; the musician those 10 music ; the colourist those of colour ; 
e landscape-painter t perspective, &c. t num- 
“< her ‘of — laws are at present unknown, but they will be de- 
ce teosed as sson as truth is placed above every other consideration— 
r :s the free employment of the understanding is allowed, 
“ ang, mep hare learned to combine all. the characters of a natural 
“daye 14 55 

How does the universality of natural laws appear 7— They 
* arą the same in every country. Chemistry has no other laws in 
% France than it has in England, or in any other of the earth; 
4 carbonic acid gas kills men in the north and in the south, in the 
“ east and in the west; combinations of colour unharmonious in 
“ any one country will not please the eye viewed by the zun of 
* any other; the same laws pervade the music of every nation, af 
* the English, French, Italians, Germans, &c. . 

“ How are the natural laws invariable?—They have been the 
e game in all ages. The principle of the lever, at the present time, 
se is precisely the same as it was when the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 
* lived; the rules of geometry and arithmetic have suffered no 
change since they were applial by Euclid and Archimedes; the 
ce, beautifal formes of the Grecian marbles are still beautiful; good- 
* ness emee the beginning has not ceased to be beneficent, and 80 on. 
* Our knowledge may be more or less extensive, more or less ex- 
net, but the laws themseives never vary. 

% Hor are the naterali laws ‘harmonious Nature has con- 
* trived all things as pasts of a grand whole, and combined all her 
s enactments ån perfect At fr snese. Natural laws are, con- 
cc sequendy, an aidant. It is ignorance alone that prompte 
“us — to discrepanees among them. The laws of 
* vegetation act in accordance with those of animalization. The 
“ fruits and substance of. plants yield food to innumerable tribes of 
“ animals, and the excretions and the dead bodies of animals in re- 
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“e turn afford aliment to the infinite variety of vegetables that adorn 
e the earth. The principle, that nothing is useless, is true- physi- 
“cally as it is morally. Hence it follows, ‘that: philosophy is to 
ce seek for, determine, and expose the harmony'of the naturel code. 

Are the natural laws conformable to ronson ?.++ eons tho above 
ce showing they must necessarily beso. They prodgewpertsianever- 
ce varying effects; whatever is undertaken in Oowformmity.wigh Weir 
"decrees proepers, and penalty is always in proportion to ther in- 
ce fringement. . rak 
Must not natural laws also be Divine pA they: exist) they 
* are evidently effects of the will of the Creator, or Gd. 

In Section [. Dr Spurzheim treats of the vegetitive laws 
of man, and the conditions requisite for transmitting health 
of body and vigour of mind to offspring. 

“ What are the conditions required to accomplish the laris of 
ee propagation ?—Every person ought to have attained comple 
* growth and mature solidity of fibre, and also to be in possession 
46 of confirmed good health, before putting himself into the way of 
« having a family. Those who marry too young ruiü theif Nate 
“and procreate miserable, dwarfish, and weakly children,” Whose 
ce lives are useless to the commonwealth, and burdensome. tö ther- 
e selves. Those, again, who have passed the meridian’ of fre, or 
“have suffered from debilitating causes before marriage, haye iso 
* an infirm and degenerate family.” a , ' 

Dr Spurzheim next mentions the. mast important of the 
natural laws that relate to the preservation of individuals. 
They axe, Ist, A good innate constitution; and, 2nd, The 
laws of . Dietetics, viz. of Temperance, Light, Air, Food, 
Cleanliness, Exercise, and Repose.” 

Section II. treats of the intellectual laws of man. 

' “ What is it impossible for man to know ?—It is certain that he 
“ can know nothing in itself; neither the essence of his own nature 
“nor that of external objects. The self of the conscious man is 
e nothing more to him than an object of observation. Farther, 
ee man knows not either the beginning or the final destination of 
* aught that is; he can only observe what is, and the conditions 
ee under which it is. These are the bounds of his knowledge. ' 

“ In what way can man know, or acquire knorledge?—Only 
“ by observing and inducing ; for reflection will no more reveat to 
“ man his own nature, than it will give him information of exter- 
nal objects, with their physical qualities and their relations. The 
“ study of man by the a priori method, or reflection, has retarded 
the knowledge of his nature extremely. Every one who entered 
“ on the subject assuming himself as the type of the whole species, 
er confou his own peculiarities with the essential or general con- 
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~ stitution of humepity ; as if one blind from birth.should do well 
cc in imagining all mankind similarly circumstanced. Hence arose 
“ as many systems of mental ‘philosophy as there were thinkers. 

“ What oan man know of his own nature ?—First, bis body, its 
“© couationent parts,- its functions, the-laws of its preservation, and 
“ the lame df propagation ; further, his own affective and intellec- 
“ tual operations, ‘and those of bis fellow-men ; lastly, the condi- 
“© ome mec] to-the manifestation. af these, and the lawa accord- 
e ing to which they appear or are uced. * 

“© Men aden, uit appears, is destined to know The law ef na- 
“ ture proclaims that he is, Intelligence is as esential a part of 
„man as his body. Without it, neither individuals nor the species 
“ could be preserved or continued. : 

t Intelligence being an inherent part of human nature, why do 
* some oppose its cultivation ?-—All who do 80 are to be rded' 
ce with a very suspicious eye. They are such as would lead man- 
< kind blindfolded, and obedient to their arbitrary will and plea- 
“c gure, for selfish and sinister ends. It is unquestionably much 
cc easier to render the ignorant and uncultivated subservient'to un- 
e worthy purposes, than the instructed and reasoning man. Know- 
ce ledge, too, and the habit of reflection, detect errors which pride 
“ and selfishness would willingly keep concealed. ‘The abuses or 
er misapplication of intellect have also been confounded with ‘intel- 
“lect itself. Now, intellect only 1 the means of executing, 
ce it gives not the motive or aim of the action.— As religion is niot 
ce the less respectable because of the.crimes committed in its name, 
neither te imeelivet because of its aburen — 

6 In. ii. pot reasonable tien · to cultivate the Understanding 7 The 
c qultiration of the Intellect, provided justice and truth be made 
æ the objects of research; is not only reasonable, but is a prime duty.” 

Tn this Section, Dr Spurzheim enumerates the primitive 
faculties of man, and points out the mode in which they are 
ascertained. . : yee 

In Section III. he treats of the moral laws. 


« Is man naturally a moral being ?—that is, a being who, by his 
“awa ni re, views his actions in relation to duly and justice ?— 
“ Yes: there is in „bis constitution ap inherent sentiment, entitled 
cc. Moral Conscience, which produces such an effect. 

“ Who.made the Moral Laws of man ?—The same Great Cause 
“ that traced the laws of man’s physical and intellectual parts, also 
* instituted laws for the regulation pf his moral nature—God, the 
«© Author of the universe. 

„Ho does the Creator make known or reveal his laws ? To 
s inform man of his enactments, God has endowed him with under- 
„ standing, to observe and to learn those that implicate his physical 
“ and intellectual natures; and has implanted in his interior, sen- 
“ timents which make him feel the moral laws. 
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“ Te there not custher.evurve whence knowlege, of: Moral Laws 
cc is derived 7 Les, Revelation; that is, knowledge communicated 
ee by Nod to man in a siiperaatusel manner. asa wi 

“ What are the advantages of Revelation F It. ic chlefy. denn 
„ tagegus as it regulates manis uncertain nations of his Cee, and 
e o age 5 k phy al asd wti ob OULA] an 

Can man, by study is aic: inteliccinalineiures, 

“ Boire a ialer quanidy of kaowledge thani. God: ,] 
. 555 7. — There can be no of ite: ss liea ikai mob 

* Can Revelation ehange or annihilate wegntative 
* and intellectual funotsons?—To say it can: would be alvard, 
“ as putting God in contradiction with bimeelf; for she God. who 
“ reveals and the God who creates are ona and the a e 

% Are the advocates of the natural laws Atheists On the eon- 
“ trary, they entertain the most noble, the most pune, idessef God; 
c never su him in contradiction’ with himself; they re- 
s pend him as the impartial Parent of the universe, wha treats all 
“ his children with equal kindness, Who applies his Jaws, without 
er variation, and without any distinction of persons... 1) i. 

Are the advocates of the natural laws changeable, nnd. arli- 
“ trary in their judgments ?—No; they recognise but. one latt: for 
4 all meu, for the teacher and the taught, the -goveradt end the 
4 governed. They have one determinate and. invariable ctaniiard 
“ for their rule of conduct. . 5 

“ Are the disciples of the nniural laws howile io, Cin 


therefore 
“ speedily be repurified from the „ profities,, and euperstitious 


“therefore, is in conformity to the whole of these is morally good, 
“ whatever is in opposition to them is morally bed. z 

‘| What are the principal faculties whiok are peunliar to mas 
t Benevolence, Veneration, Justice, Hope, Marvellousnaw, Ideality, 
* and Causality.” . 

In Chapter I. or MonALTIrT, Dr Spurzheim considers 
moral duties in detail, and points out the virtues and vices 
belonging to each faculty. l oe 

‘ What are the virtues of Love of Offspring 9—The care which 
“parents take in aiding the bodily and mental development of 
“their children, in cultivating their talents, and superindueing 
“ habits useful to themselves and to their fellow-men; in a word, 
* the efforts given to bring them up in the knowledge and practice 
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“ of truth and jistice. These are the noble virtues of this ptopitu- 

“Is such parental virtue commen Pit is unfortunately very 
“ Türe. ‘Oilildter are gentrally produced. withont u thought given 
“ 4o the laws of propagation, und rested inerely to-please, er setve 
* as pastimes to their parents, who more commonly attend to what 
may flatter their own capricibus tartes, thun to What may be sub= 
“etabtiaily uséfal to tfreir chttdren and the commonwealth. Chil- 
“dren are frequently spoilt thivugh indulgent weakness, (when 
“ their wayw: and unrutiness aru. inzuffefable,) or they aré 
** forced to a mean and slavish sabmissivertess of deportmert ly 
“ unpleasing and persicious. To give a guod direction: to Pitilo. 
“ progenitiveness requires a complete knowledge of human mature 
“ generally, and of the qualities necessary to guide the individuals 
er —the particular subjects of attention. 5 — 
. “t What are the fundamental daties gf parents iv their children? 
— them a good otgawic constitution, to exercise those 
oc faults with which they are endowed, and to choose thein 4 etit- 
* able profeæion ; to instruct them in the laws of their Crestor; to 
* show them the necessity of submitting to these, and to set them 
* the example of obedience.” ; a 

I Respevifulness a nateral Virtue p. Tes; nature hes im- 
* planted u primary sentiment, It ende, in the cofistitution of wan. 

r What objects especially deserve the respect of man P- The 
te Supreme Cause; Pen, those who teath the laws of the Creator, 
‘t those who watch over their accomplishment, and, in general, all 
that is Benevolent, Just, and Tree. . i 

1 May ever be illsdirected #—It is but too frequent! 
“bestowed altogether unworthily upon superstitious: notions an 
“ observances, and upon antiquated forms, usagts, aud precedents. 

s This sentiment: then reguires guidance in itt appiscation F— 
4 Certainly ; und reason ought especially to rectify the errors it has 
tt committed in regard to religion. All the sentiments, without ex- 
“ ception, are blind, und reyuire the aid uf ieteliigence ih their 
* operation; wishout it they can ‘Hever act in harmodty with the 
se whole. of thé nature of man. — . room i ` 

* But does not Faith nefice to direct the religions eenthnents v 
* No; for Faith itself has induced men to admit the most contra- 
“ dictory propositions; moreover, that which Faith leads ond to 
“ ngle venerable and holy, is often, by another, called absard and 
< Mpicus. . 
“ The religious sentiments are given to man as sources of hap- 
“ piness, are they not ?—That they are given to produce good is 
* evident; they are the gift of a good God, but hitherto they have 
been cruelly abused. 

c What course would most directly tend to abolish the.errore, 
* and, for the future, to avoid the disgrderg,, phich have been come 
“ mitted in the name religion? It would be necessary tg begin 
“ by permitting the use of reason. This, too, would be the 
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e first step towards effecting: the union of all religious people.. As 
“ yet the blind lead the blind, but reason ought to enlighten and 
ce direct the religious.as well as the other primitive feelings.” ` ~ 

ec Are the functions of the intellectual faculties vittsous or 
ce vicious ?—They may be either. Intelligence is a means of do- 
“ing both good and evil. To be virtuous it must second natural 
‘ morality, which is the end of our being. i 

% What is the vice or sin against Intelligence?—It is Igno- 
cs yanee, the cause of a great number of evils. Ignorance commits 
s endless errors; it acts unconscious of causes and of effects, and 
“ can never repair the disasters it occasions. 

“Is man's ignorance great ?—It is exceedingly great. The 
ce mest common and necessary things are totally unknown to the 
* balk of mankind. 
% Why is man's ignorance. so great ?—The cause lies in the 
8 small size of the organs of his intellectual faculties. 

is is also the reason why study is so commonly irkeome and 
distasteful. Moreover, the civil, and especially the religious, 
„ governors of nations, have frequently opposed every sort of ob- 
« stacle to the cultivation of intellect, and the diffusion of know- 


ec 


cc 
ec 
c 


6 What is the basis.on which the perfecting of mankind must 
2 * of human nature, and submission to the 
«laws of the Creator-—Conviction that nothing can be created, 
t m only modified and reproduced according to determinate con- 
tc ditions. 

Ho might the adoption of the natural laws, as the rule of 
** conduct, be most speedily effected y By governments exacting 
“ their practice, and joining the authority of example, by obeying 
ec their commands: * 

“ What are the essential requisites in a i need ?. He ought 
to know the nature of the being for whom he enacts laws, to be- 
* lieve in natural morality, and to attest his belief by his actions. 

“ Have men any right mutually to impose their wills as rules 
“ of moral conduct They most certainly have not. There is 
ec but one Will that ought to be done—the Will of God, and this, 
« in morality, commands imperatively to man, Thow shalt love thy 
ce neighbour as thyself? ” Ae 

Chapter IT. treats of Religion. 

In the 1st Section, Dr Spurzheim discusses religion in ge- 
neral ; mentions the religious systems of Polytheism, Bethe- 
ism, and Monotheism, and accounts for their religion. His 
2d Section treats of. Natural Religion ;” the 3d of Re- 
vealed Religion ;” and the 4th . Of Christianity.” The fol- 
lowing extract is from Section IV :— 


Does the Christian Religion permit reasoning Jesus him- 
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<: self tad said, ‘Those who have ears let them: hear ;’. he declared 
* that li 10 a not made to be hidden, but to enlighten; and he 
“Yep his own’ disciples for. baing. wishoné. undesstanding. 
“ (Hags, =) Paul also says, I spank as ta oe ie ye 


(J. Cór. x. 15.) And. again, 
He fast A 55 which is good.’ (1 Thess. v.21.) ‘Beloved,’ says - 
* John, ‘believe not every spirit, but oe = ios whether read . 
“ary gf Ga John ir. I. : 
3 not e recur ia rensning in order. te den- 
strate the existence qf God 5. —-It does. oe: avery. hose, says 
«¢ Paul to the Hebrews, chap. iii.. ver. 4. has been huilded by eome 
ee man, but he that built all things is God. 
s In what manner, according 1 to Christianity, does God make 
“ « himsel if manifest f The invisible perfections of Gud; his eternal 
er and his divinity, appear in the works of creation. (Nom. 


#6 i , 20, s 
1 are tie chief attributes a of God, as defined by Christi- - 
et anity te) Hoi is a spirì mar . (John iv. a eis oie (1 Jobn 
“ipl e st and impartial, and not appearannes 
“ nor p. ) (dom E. 113 He severe dack sicocing to ki 
“ Peers (kent ii) He desires only good, and wills only the 
ipese 2 bis creatures. (New Testament, passim. ) 7 
' ow may the doctrine of Christianity be divided ?—Into two: 
« «principal. parts; the one e the osher oral. 
In what does the marvellow. f Christianity „consist 7— 
« It includes whatever is reer ensible, whatever is beyond the: 
«limits of observation; —guch as the nature of God, the creation 
* of the world by his will, his influence upon his creatures, his- 
“ cominunication with men; the birth and the miraculous actions 
of Jesus Christ, the immortality of the soul, and the rewards 
“ hae pari of C in the life to come. 
Ha A 6 es faith 711 depends entirely 
* upon the points of which it is composed cannot be sub- ` 
i e Ho wr e * i: f- 
How in t ese incomprehensib mailers become 
“ cacious and profitable ?—-When it induces the believer to prac- 
* tige the Christian virtues. It is necessary,’ Paul,, ‘to have 
ss faith which worketh by love.” (Gal. v. 6.) Leith, says James, 
« cif it bave not works, is dead in itself.’ (James i ii. 16, 260 
~ « Have all Christian societies agreed 3 the marvellous, part 
“ oftheir doctrine f No; this pars bas produced continual dis- 
 sensions among Christians, and so long as anyindividual shall 
« date to think and to interpret for himself, these must, continue. 
It & th part of Christianity also which has often been the causé, 
“ and siways served as the pretent, fox intolerance, and persecution 
« on account of opinions. 
« What is to be concluded from this f That every man should 
** be allowed to follow the tes of his own conscience, and to 
* believe whatever he conceives is true, provided the public tran- 
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“ quidity be not disturbed, and the moral part of Christianity do unt 
ee au „ 


se Fo this conclusion reasonable F It is in complete harmony 
‘with ‘reason, and in coafermity with the meral injuactiony of- 
rd miei which command the Greding of the truth, but 
te strictly prohibit all persecution. ‘Go ye,’ said Jesus to bis dis- 
* ciples, into all the world, and preach the gospel te every eren- 
“ture. And whoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
a mhon yo depart ont of that house or city, shake off the dust of 
< your feet.’—The induction is the more reasonable, too, in ag much 
‘as the Christian doctrine assures us that every ane, at the fim 
c, Judgment, will have to render an socount of his talents end of bis 


oe . 
In what does Christian morality consist f -The whole af it is 
“vedagible to two grand oom via. Love God sith 


“ Can we, humanly speaking, love God, such as he isr 
c sented is ihe gospel #.--Every rational and noble mind mest lore 


“ of prime necemity. That the will of the Fathen—-God, iste be 
dene on earth as it is done in heaven, is an injunction clearly set 
“forth. The propriety of distinguishing between the laws of God 
* and the enactments of men is thus proclaimed. Jesus alan mid, 
that he could do nothing which he nos seen dane by his Fa- 
“ther, and he declared that ouly they who did the will of God 
* were his brothers, sisters, or mo . 

“ Does the will of God comprise the lams of oreation, that ia to 
gay, the laws ¥?—Undoubtedly ; because God and the 
a Creator are one. Man indeed can erezte nothing; endowed.with 
« understanding to observe phenomena, and the conditions under 
“ which they occur, he can, however, imitate in come degres that 
er which the Creator shows him; in other words, he can prepare the 
* conditions necessary to elicit determinate effects; but he is still 
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ent on the laws pf the Creator for the succes of his unden- 
ings. Jesus us said, < My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
m. (John vil. 


- While we approve generally of the principles of this work, 
(for we think some of them hable to be questioned, ) und are 
ennvineed that they require only to be understood and ap- 
plied greatly to advance practical morality end pure reli- 
gion, we think it due to truth and the author's own reputation 
to qualify our approbation so far as to remark, that Dr 
Sporzheim has not done himself justice in the manner in 
which he has announced his views. A catechism is too ab- 
rupt, concentrated, and unconnected for the vehicle of pro- 
found philosophical principles, when first presented to the 
miid,’ and does not admit of that extended explanation, 
careful limitation, and strict argumentative proof, whish.ere 
necessary to convey to the student correct ideas on import- 
ant ethical views, We should. have liked to have seen se 
veral pages in illustration and evolution of each of many of 
the principles, which are settled in as many lines in the ca- 
techism. Besides these objections to the mere mode of the 
work, we do not hesitate to add, that we think the charge 
of ignorance and puerility against man without distinction 
of men, which appears in the first paragraph of the prefsee, 
clearly unfounded, and calculated to create hostility to the 
work before it is even read. Were the charge well-founded, 
it wauld, moreover, be of itself conclusive against the apho- 
ristieal mode of teaching adopted by the author. But, in 
farther justice to Dr Spurzheim, we add, that we can see the 
cause of these certainly too satirical observations. He wrote 
his strietures on political and religious abuses in a foreign 
country. In his youth he had seen his master, Dr Gall, 


© When we say first presented to the mind we mean relatively; for all who 
ere familiar with maral writers, both ancient and modern, will, in almost all 


the recognize 

fore, De Spursheim’s merit, and great. it is, consists in systematizing the 

whole, and basipg jt upon the true views of human nature, unfolded by 
Phrenology. . 
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— be not disturbed, and the moral part ef Christianity do aot 
Lis au. o ` ` 
st Fa this conclusion reqsonable?—|t ia in complete harmony 
‘with rn, and in coafermjty with the meral injuactious of 
se dme which oommand the reaching of the truth, but 
* strictly prohibit all persecution. ‘Go ye,’ said Jesus to bis dis- 
* ciples, into all the world, and preach the gospel té every eren- 
ture. And whoever shall not receive you, nor hear your 
4 when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of 
“ your feet. The induction is the more reasonable, too, in as much 
c as the Christian doctrine assures us that every ane, at the final 
< Judgment, will have to render an aocount of his talents and of his 
ce 8. 


„In what does Christian morality consist The whole of it is 
“veducible to two grand com vin. Lone God with 
“ your whole soul,’ and Love your neighbour as youre. 
„Matt. xxii. 87, 39.) 

4 What is understood by the * Love of God This is the Lave 
‘í of Ged, that we keep his commandments.’ (1 Joha r. a) 

* Can we, humanly speaking, love God,’ such as he iar 
“ sented in the p —— noble miad must — 
a peace, ness, „ and of justice; a 
“í who has couspasion on our weakncwes, and whe makes the 
** gun to shine, and the rain to descend, even on those who ebey not 
“ his will ; a God who gives the breaker of his law time fop repent- 
st anen; who desires universal happinow ; who gives tho ume layo 
“t to the whole human kind indi tly; apd who will mercifully 
“ju each by his ge — — respect pis — 

«Tet nee of certain : jeni te con~ 
a stiinte a Christian Far from it; though many, indeed, think 
“it is, Forme are not the end of Christianity; they are mare 
means of engendering and nourishing a Christian spirit, 

Ne Christian morality, in commanding love io God, im, 
ce in this entire submission to the will of the Creator, does it ni 
“ Convietion of the extent and importance of this commandment is 
“ of prime necemity. That the will of the Fathen—-Ged, is ta be 
æ dene on earth as it is dons in heaven, is an injunction clearly set 
“ forth. The propriety of distinguishing between the laws of God 
ce and the enactments of men is thus proclaimed. Jesus al asid, 
that he could do nothing which he not men done by his Fa- 
“ther, and he doclared that only they who did the will of God 
* were his brothers, sisters, or mother. 

“ Does the will of God comprise the laws of creation, that is to 
€ say, the natural laws P— Undoubtedly ; because God and the 
4 Creator are one. Man indeed can create nothing; endowed.with 
«t understanding to observe phenomena, and the conditions under 
* which they occur, he can, however, imitate in some degree that 
er which the Creator shows bim; in ether words, he enn prepare the 
„ conditions necemary to elicit determinate effects; but ho is still 
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ce dependent on the laws pf the Creator for the success of his under. 
* takings. Jesus said, My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
ma.. (John vii)” l 
While we approve generally of the principles of this work, 
(for ve think some of them fiable to be questioned.) und are 
convinced that they require only to be understood and ap- 
plied greatly to advance practical morality end pure reli- 
gion, we think it due to truth and the author's own reputation 
to qualify our approbation so far as to remark, that De 
Sporzheim has not done himself justice in the manner in 
which he has announced his views. A catechism is too ab- 
rupt, concentrated, and unconnected for the vehicle of pro- 
found philosophical principles, when first presented to the 
mird, » and does not admit of that extended explanation, 
careful limitation, and strict argumentative proof, whigh.are 
necessary to convey to the student correct ideas on import- 
ant ethical views. We should. have liked to have seen se 
veral pages in illustration and evolution of each of matey of 
the principles, which are settled in as many lines in the ca- 
techism. ‘Besides these objections to the mere mode of the 
“work, we do not heéitate to add, that we think the charge 
of ignorance and puerility against man without distinction 
of men, which appears in the first paragraph of the preface, 
clearly unfounded, and calculated to create hostility to the 
work before it is even read. Were the charge weil-foynded, 
it wauld, moreover, be of itself conclusive against the apho- 
ristieal mode of teaching adopted by the author. But, in 
fatthier justice to Dr Spurzheim, we add, that. we can see the 
cause of these certainly too satirical observations. He wrote 
bis strietures on political and religious abuses in a foreign 
country. Jn his youth he had seen his master, Dr Gail, 


© When wo say fret pressoted to the mind we mean relatively; for al] who 
are familiar with maral writers, both ancient and modern, will, in almost all 
the principles, racegnise something which somewhere they have met with he- 
fore, Dr Spursheim’s merit, and grest. it is, consists in systematizing the 
whole, and basing it upon the true views of human nature, unfolded by 
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driven from Vienna by the intolerance of a bigoted. govern- 
ment. His own lectures were interdicted by the influence 
of the Jesuits in France, at the very time when he was cgm- 
posing the work now before us; and he found the yoke under 
which he was placed so intolerable, and so adverse to all 
freedom of thought and philosophical inquiry, that, after a 
residence of ten years, he was led to abandon Paris, and 
seek the free moral atmosphere of Britain, to obtain scope 
for the energies of his mind. In short, the despots and 
priests of the continent must be kept in view, with all their 
intolerances, oppressions, and frauds, as the administrators-of 
government, morals, and religion, with whom the author was 
best acquainted; and then the severest of these observations 
will appear not only just but called for; which, if supposed 
to be directed against the political, moral, and religious 
systems of this country, will, in spite of their acknowledged 
faults, be regarded as hostile and overstrained. We wish 
not to be misapprehended. We are cautioning the reader 
of this catechism not hastily to decide unfavourably on the 
scope and tendency of the work, either because of the 
brevity of its method, or the plain dealing of its strictures, but 
to bestow on each principle that share of deliberate reflec- 
tion which its essential value demands; and we trust that 
Dr Spurzheim himself will yet make it a text-book for se- 
veral volumes in ample elucidation of his important subject. 


The szconp wonx in our title is Mr Combe's Essay on the 
Constitution of Man and its Relations to External Objects. 
In the preface Mr C. says, My first notions of the natural 
* Jaws were derived from an unpublished MS. of Dr Spurzheim, 
* (the work No 1 of the title), with the perusal of which I was ho- 
“ noured some years ago; and all my inquiries and meditations 
e since have impressed me more and more with a conviction of their 
‘ importance.” “I have endeavoured,” he continues in the pre- 
face, “ to avoid all religious controversy. < The object of Moral 
s < Philosophy,’ says Mr Stewart, is to ascertain the general rules 
ce c of a wise and virtuous conduct in life, in so far as these rules 
may be discovered by the unassisted light of nature; that is, by 

e 
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* © an examination of the principles of the human constitution, and 
“< of the circumstances in which Man is placed.’ By following 
“ this method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, Dr Adam Smith, Dr 
“ Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas Brown, have, in euccesion, 
se produced highly-interesting and instructive works on Moral 
“ Science; and the present essay is a humble attempt to pursue 
“ ler same plan, with the aid of the new lights afforded by P 

ae 22 


Chapter I. treats of Natural Laws, and gives essentially 
the same view of them as that already quoted from Dr 
Spurzheim's sketch. Chapter II. is on The Constitution 
ol Man and its Relations to External Objects.” It consists 
of seven sections. In the frst man is considered as a physical 
being.—“ To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 


* mature on human happiness, we would require to understand, 1st, 
* The physical laws themselves, as revealed by mathematics, natu- 
“ ral philosophy, natural history, and their subordinate branches; 
s 2 The anatomical and physiological constitution of the human 
c body; Sdly, The adaptation of the former to the latter. These 
* expositions are necessary, to ascertain the extent to which it is 
“ posible for man to place bimself in accordance with the physical 
* laws, so as to reap advantage from them, and also to determine 
* how far the sufferings which he endures fall to be ascribed to 
* their inevitable operation, and how far to his ignorance and in- 
* fringement of them.”— Page 25. 


In section second man is considered ‘as an organised be- 
s ing.” It points out how the exercise of the.ogseous, muscu- 
lar, and nervous systems of the human body, under the guid- 
ance of intellect and moral sentiment, and in accordance with 
the physical laws, contributes to enjoyment, and treats of the 
adaptation of the external world to the exercise of these ele- 
ments of our constitution. In the third section man is con- 
sidered as an animal,—moral—and intellectual being.” It 
contains brief specifications of his powers, with their uses 
and abuses. Section fourth is on the.‘ Faculties of Man 
“ compared with each other.” The conclusion arrived at is, 
that, among the human faculties, the moral sentiments and 
intellect are intended by the Creator to hold the supremacy, 
that the external world is framed in relation to this arrange- 
ment, and that man cannot enjoy the full happiness of which 
his nature is susceptible until the arrangements of society and 
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driven from Vienna by the intolerance of a bigoted. govern. 
ment. His own lectures were interdicted by the influence 
of the Jesuits in France, at the very time when he was cgm- 
posing the work now before us ; and he found the yoke under 
which he was placed so intolerable, and so adverse to all 
freedom of thought and philosophical inquiry, that, after a 
residence of ten years, he was led to abandon Paris, and 
seek the free moral atmosphere of Britain, to obtain scope 
for the energies of his mind. In short, the despots -and 
priests of the continent must be kept in view, with all their 
intolerances, oppressions, and frauds, as the administrators of 
government, morals, and religion, with whom the author was 
best acquainted; and then the severest of these observations 
will appear not only just but called for; which, if supposed 
to be directed against the political, moral, and religious 
systems of this country, will, in spite of their acknowledged 
faults, be regarded as hostile and overstrained. We wish 
not to be misapprehended. We are cautioning the reader 
of this catechism not hastily to decide unfavourably on the 
scope and tendency of the work, either because of the 
brevity of its method, or the plain dealing of its strictures, but 
to bestow on each principle that share of deliberate reflec- 
tion which its essential value demands; and we trust that 
Dr Spurzheim himself will yet make it a text-book for. se- 
veral volumes in ample elucidation of his important subject. 


The szconp wonx in our title is Mr Combe's Essay on the 
Constitution of Man and its Relations to External Objects. 
In the preface Mr C. says, My first notions of the natural 


* laws were derived from an unpublished MS. of Dr Spurzheim, 
“ (the work No 1 of the title), with the perusal of which I was ho- 
s noured some years ago; and all my inquiries and meditations 
* since have impressed me more and more with a conviction of their 
“importance.” I have endeavoured,” he continues in the pre- 
face, “ to avoid all religious controversy. ‘ The object of Moral 
4 Philosophy,’ says Mr Stewart, is to ascertain the general rules 
ce c of a wise and virtuous conduct in life, in so far as these rules 
“< may be discovered by the unassisted light of nature; that is, by 
a 
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~ © an examination of the principles of the human constitution, and 
“ < of the circumstances in which Man is placed.’ By following 
this method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, Dr Adam Smith, Dr 
% Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas Brown, have, in succesion, 
oc produced highly-interesting and instructive works on Moral 
Science; and the present essay is a humble attempt to pursue 
“lege Plan, with the aid of the new lights afforded by Phreno- 
4t » 


Chapter I. treats of Natural Laws, and gives essentially 
the same view of them as that already quoted from Dr 
Spursheim’s sketch. Chapter II. is on “ The Constitution 
of Man and its Relations to External Objects.” It consists 
of seven sections. In the first man is considered as a physical 
being. To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 


ec laws, 00 as to reap advantage from them, and also to determine 
ec how far the su 


In section second man is considered as an organised be- 
s ing.” It points out how the exercise of the.osseous, muscu- 
lar, and nervous systems of the human body, under the guid- 
ance of intellect and moral sentiment, and in accordance with 
the physical laws, contributes to enjoyment, and treats of the 
adaptation of the external world to the exercise of these ele- 
ments of our constitution. In the third section man is con- 
sidered as an animal, — moral —and intellectual being.” It 
contains brief specifications of his powers, with their uses 
and abuses. Section fourth is on the Faculties of Man 
‘ compared with each other.” The conclusion arrived at is, 
that, among the human faculties, the moral sentiments and 
intellect are intended by the Creator to hold the supremacy, 
that the external world is framed in relation to this arrange- 
ment, and that man cannot enjoy the full happiness of which 
his nature is susceptible until the arrangements of society and 
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the conduet of individuals shall be placed under the habitual 


guidance of the moral and intellectual powers. Section y. 
treats of the. Faculties of Man compared with eternal gb- 
jects ;” and shows that the external world is designedly consti- 
tuted to afford gratification to the human faculties; and that 
the essential condition to permanent and satisfactory enjoyment 
is, that the habitual pursuits of the mdividaal shall take their 
direction from the higher faculties. Section sixth is on 
“ the Sources of Human Happiness, and the Conditions re- 
te quisite for maintaining it.” Ist, AM enjoyment atises from 
activity of the various systems of which the human constitu- 
tion is composed, and the worid is arranged to bring them 
all into action. 2dly, The faculties must be gratified harmo- 
mousy: This may be attained by the lower powers taking 
theit direction from the higher ; but never when the lower 
take the lead. In the common pursuits of the world, the in- 
ferior feelings give the direction, and this is the emue ‘of 
much misery. Sdly, The laws of the external universe dre 
in harmony with the human faculties. Section seventh so» 
lates to < the application of the natural laws te the practical 
“ arrangements. of life.” The following extract will convey 
the leading ideas contained in i: If a system of living 
er and occupation were to de framed for human Wings, founded oa 
* the exposition of their nature, which I have now given, it would 
ce be something like this :— . 
* Ist, So many hours a day would require to be dedieated by 
„ every individual in health, to the exercise of his nervous and mns. 
* cular systems, in labour calculated to give scope to these functions. 
«t The reward of obeying this requisite of his nature would be health, 
„ and a joyous animal existence; the punishment of neglect is dis- 
« ease, low spirits, and death. ` 5 
« 2dly, 80 many hours a day should be spent in the sedulous em- 
«e ployment of the knowing and reflecting faculties; im studying the 
qualities of external objects, and their relations; also the nature 
“ k; all animated beings, and their relations; not with the view of 
* accumulating mere abstract and barren knowledge, but of enjoy- 
«t ing the positive pleasure of mental activity, and of turning every 
ee dacorery to account, as a means of increasing happiness, ór allee 
„ yiating misery. The leading object should always be to find out 
te the relationship of every object to our own nature, organic, animal, 
“ moral, and intellectual, and to keep that retationhip hubitaally 
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in mind, wœ m to tender cur abquirement directly to 
<c our vations faculties. eg eb of this condract * n be an 
“ incalculably great increase ensure, e very att o uire 
“ing knowledge of the real properties of external objects, vor cher 
with a great accewsion of power in reaping ulterior advantages, 
“ and in avoiding disagreeable | affections. 

. © 8dly, So many hours a day ought to be devoted to the cultiva- 
* tion and gratification of our moral sentiments; that is to uiy, ià 
% exercising thee in harmony with intellect, and y in 
* acquiring the habit of admiriag, loving, and yielding obedience to 
* the Creator and his institutions. This last object is of vast îm- 
“ portance. Intellect is barren of practical fruit, however rich it 
“ may be in knowledge, until it is fired and prompted to act by 
moral sentiment. In my view, know by itself is compara- 
“ tively worthless and impotent, compared with what it becomes when 
“ vivified by elevated emotions. Itis not enough that intellect is 
“ informed ; the moral faculties must simultaneoudly co-operate ; 
yielding obedience to the precepts which the intellect revognines 
“ to be true, One way of cultivating the sentimente would be for 
* men to meet and act tegether, on the fixed principles which I-am 
“ now endeavouting to unfold, and to exercise on exch other in mu- 
* tual instruction, and in united adoration of the preat and glorious 
„ Creator, the sovesal faculties of Benevolence, Veneration, 

ec Tdeality, Wonder, and Justice. The wurd of acting in thie manner 
« would be a communiention of direct and fatente pleasure to each 
* ether ; for I refer to every individual who has ever had he god 
t; fortune to pam a day or an boar with a benevolent, pious 
„ honest, and intellectual man, whore soul swelled with adoration 
of his Creator, whose intellect was replenished with knowledge of 
“ bie werks, sad whow whole mind was instinct with sympathy ſor 
„ haman happiness, whether sach a day did not afford him the 
“t most pure, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. 
„Such an exercise, besides, would invigorate the whole and 
<: intellectual powers, and fit them to discover and obey the divine 


«c Phrenology is highly condacive t this enjoyment of out moril 
* and intellectual nature. No faculty is had, but, on the contrary, 
, each, when proper! gratified, is a fountain of pleasure; in short, 
„man poemes no fee ing, of the legitimate exercise of which an 
4 enlightened aad ingenuous mind nsed be ashamed. A party of 
“ thorough practical Phrenologists, therefore, meets in the perfect 
* know. of each other's qualities; they respect these as the 
r gifts of the Creator, and thelr great object is to derive the utmost 
c pleasure from their legitimate usd, aud to avoid every a bots. 
* tion to abuse of them. The distinctions of country and tempe- 
“ rament are broken down by unity of principle; the chilling re- 
te straints of Cautioseness, Self-esteem, — veces, and Loré of 
„ Approbation, which stand as barriers of eternal ice between hu» 
t man beings in the ordinary intercourse of society, are gently re- 
* moved ; the directing sway is committed to Benevolence, Venera- 
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the conduet of individuals shall-be placed under the habitual 
guidance of the moral and intellectual powers. Section Jh 
treats of the Faculties of Man compared with external ob- 
jects ;” and shows that the external world is designedly consti- 
tuted to afford gratification to the human faculties; and that 
the essential condition to permanent and satisfactory enjoyment 
is, that the habitual pursuits of the individual shall take their 
direction from the higher faculties. Section sizth is * on 
es the Sources of Human Happiness, and the Conditions re- 
te quisite for maintaining it.“ Ist, All enjoyment atisés from 
activity of the various systems of which the human constita- 
tion is composed, and the wotld is arranged to bring them 
all into action. ⁊dly, The faculties must be gratified harmo. 
nion: This may be attained by the lower powers taking 
their direction from the higher ; but never when the tower 
take the lead. In the common pursuits of the world, the in- 
ferior feelings give the direction, and this is the eause ‘of 
much misery. $dly, The laws of the external universe dre 
in harmony with the human faculties. Section seventh se 
lates to * the application of the natural laws to the practical 
«c arrangements of life.” The following extract will convey 
the leading ideas contained ix it =“ If a system of living 
r and occupation were to be framed for human beings, fonnded oa 
* the exposition of their nature, which I have now given, it would 
cc be something like this :— - 
Ist, So many hours à day would require to be dédicated by 
* every individual in health, to the exercise of his nervous and muse 
e cular systems, in labour calculated to give scope to these functions. 
s The reward of obeying this requisite of his nature would be health, 
* and a joyous animal existence; the punishment of neglect is dis- 
en ease, low apirits, and death. f oo 
er dlz, So many hours a day should be spent în the sedulous em- 
«e ployment of the knowing and reflecting faculties; in studying the 
4 qualities of external objecte, and thelr relations; also the nature 
t ot all animated beings, and their relations; not with the view of 
. accumulating mere abstract and barren knowledge, but of enjoy- 
tt ing the positive pleasure of mental activity, and of turning every 
* discovery to account, as a means of incretving happiness, or allée 
s yinting misery. The leading object should always be to find out 
ce the relationship of every object to our own nature, organic, animal, 
t moral, and intellectual, and to keep that relationship hubitaally 
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in misd, œ m to tender cur atgbiroments direvily to 
“ our vations faculties. The reward of this conduct would be an 
* incalculably great increase of pleasure, in the very act of acquir- 
ing knowledge of the real properties of external objécte, together 
“with a great accesion of power in reaping ulterior advrantiges, 
ee and in avoiding e ections. i 
. “ 8diy, So many bours a day ought to be devoted to the cultiva- 
* tion and gratification of our moral sentiments ; that is to wy, ia 
“ exercising these in harmony with intellect, and aer in 
“ acquiring the habit of admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to 
* the Creator and his institutions. This last object is of vast im- 
„ portance. Intellect is barren of practical fruit, however rich it 
“ may be in knowledge, until it i¢ fired and prompted to act by 
“ moral sentiment. In my view, know by itself is compara- 
5 3 and impotent, compared whut it becomes when 
4 vivified by elevated emotions. It is not enough that intellect is 
informed; the moral faculties must simultaneously co-operate ; 
“t yielding obedience to the precepts which the intellect remenna 
“ to be true, One way of cultivating the sentimente would be fòr 
% men to meet and act tegether, on the fixed prineiples which I am 
“ how endeavouting to unfold, aad to exercises ox exch other in mu- 
mal instruction, and in united adoration of the es and glorious 
„ Creator, the sovesal fucultice of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, 
„ ideality, Wonder, and Justice. The veward of acting in this manner 
* would be a communiention of direct and intense pleasure to each 
4 other; for I refer to every individual who hes ever had gd hog 
„fortune to pass a day or an hour with a benevolent, pious 
„ honest, and intellectual man, whose soul with adoration 
* of his Creator, whose intellect was replenished with knowledge 6f 
“ his works, sad whos whole mind was instinct with sympathy fot 
“ human happiness, whether sch a did not afford him the 
ct most pure, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever en 
„ Buch an exercise, besides, would invigorate the whole and 
* intellectual powers, and fit them to dwcover and obey the divine 
" e Pran, highly conducive to th of out moral 
ce Phrenology is hig 10 this enjoyment of dur mord 
“ and intelleersal amie: No raf is bad, pm on the contrary, 
cè each, when proper! 1 is a fountain of pleasure; in short, 
„man possesses no 2 ing, of the legitimate exetcise of which an 
“ enlightened and ingenuous mind nved be ashamed. A party of 
* thorough practical Phrenologists, therefore, meets in the perfect 
* know of each other’s qualities; they respect these as the 
s 8 . thelr gross object w derive the utmost 
“ ir legitimate ued, to avoid ev 4 8 
* tion to abuse of them. The Sokaci OF Onai an tempe- 
“ rament are broken down by unity of principle; the chilling re- 
te straints of Cautiousess, Self-esteem, iveness, and Love of 
et ion, which stand as barriers of eternal ice between hue 
“ man beings in the ordinary intercourse of society, are gently re- 
* moved; pa directing sway is committed tu Benevolence, Veneria- 
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* tion, Conscientiousness, and Intellect ; and then the higher prin- 
e ciples of the mind operate with a delightful vivacity unknown to 
e persons woacquaioted with the qualities of human nature. 
„ Intellect ought to be regularly exercised in arts, science, 
e philosophy, and observation. 

“ have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct gratifica- 
* tion of the animal powers; not that they should not be exercised, 
& but that full scope for their activity will be included in the em- 
e ployments already mentioned. In muscular exercises, Comba- 
“ tiveness, Destructiveness, Coustructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self- 
“ esteem, and Love of Approbation, may all be gratified. In con- 
tending with and surmounting physical and moral difficulties, 
% Combativeness and Destructiveness obtain vent; in working at a 
<“ mechanical employment, requiring the exertion of strength, these 
4 two faculties, and also Constructiveness and Acquisitiveness, will 
ce be exercised ; in emulation who shall accomplish most good, Self- 
“ esteem and Love of Approbation will obtain scope. In the ezer- 
c cise of the moral faculties, several of these, and others of the ani- 
ac mal propensities, are employed; Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
be ness, Adhesiveness, for example, acting under the guidance 
20 of Benevolence, Veneration, Conacientiousness, Ideality, and In- 
# tellect, receive direet enjoyment in the domestic circle. From 
“ pepper direction also, and from the superior delicacy and refine- 
ce ment imparted to them by the higher powers, they do not infringe 
< the moral law, and leave no sting or repentance in the mind. 

. Finally, a certain portion of would require to be dedicat- 
& ed to taking of food and sleep. 

« All systems hitherto practised have been deficient in providing 
for one or more of these branches of enjoyment. In the commu- 
“ nity at Orbiston, formed on Mr Owen's principles, music, dancing, 
s theatrical entertainments were provided; but the people 
sc soon tired of these. They had not corresponding moral and intel- 
se lectual instruction. The novelty excited them, but there was 
sc nothing substantial behind. In common society, very little either 
«t of rational instruction or amusement is provided. The neglect of 
* innocent amusement is a great error.” ' 


Chapter III. is entitled to what ‘ Extent are the Miseries 
ce of Mankind referable to Infringements of the Laws of Na- 
c ture ?” and contains four sections treating of the following 
subjects :—On the calamities arising from infringement, Ist, 
Of the physical laws; 2dly, Of the organic laws; Sdly, 
Of the moral law; and, finally, Of “the moral advantages 
et of punishment.” 

Chapter IV. is “ on the combined Operation of the Natural 
«. Laws,” and notes on the subjects discussed in the text are 
given in the appendix. 
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Our limits permit us to give only the Conclusion, which is 
as ‘follows:—* The question has frequently been asked, 


ee What is the practical use of Phrenology, even supposing it to be 
ce true? A few observations will enable as to answer this i inquiry ; 
“ and, at the same time, to present a brief summary of the doctrine 
* of the preceding Essay. 

* Prior to the age of Galileo, the earth and sun presented to the 
“ eye phenomena exactly similar to those which they now exhibit ; 
c but their motions appeared in a different light to the understand- 
cc ing. 

; «Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of the planets were 
ce known as matter of fact; but the understanding was ignorant of 
* the principle of their motions. . 

‘© Previous to the dawn of modern chemistry, many of the qua- 
“ lities of physical substances were ascertained by observation, . but 
c their ultimate principles and relations were not understood. 

_ Knowl may be rendered beneficial in two ways,—either by 
* rendering the substance discovered directly subservient to human 
% enjoyment ; or, where this is impossible, by modifying human 
ce conduct in harmony with its qualities, While knowledge of any 
* department of nature remains imperfect and empirical, the un- 
ce nown ualities of the objects belonging to it may render our ef- 
* forts either to apply or to accord with those which are known al- 
“ together abortive. Hence it is only after ultimate principles have 
_ heen discovered, their relations ascertained, and dis knowledge 
ce has been systematized, that science can attain its full character of 
„utility. The merits of Galileo and Newton consist in having ren- 
e dered this service to astronomy. 

c Before the appearance of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, mankind 
ec were practically acquainted with the feelings and intellectual ope- 
“ rations of their own minds; and anatomists knew the appearances 
c of the brain. But the science of mind was very much in the 
cc game state as that of the heavenly bodies prior to Galileo and 
ce Newton. This remark is borne out hy the following considera- 
* tions: . 

“ First, No unanimity prevailed among philosophers concerning 
the elementary feelings and intellectual powers of man. Indiri- 
* duals, deficient in Conscientiousness, for instance, denied that the 
“ sentiment of justice was a primitive mental quality of mind. 
Others, deficient in Veneration, asserted that man was not natu- 
© rally prone to worship, and ascribed religion to the invention of 
6. jests. oa 
e Secondly, The extent to which the primitive faculties differ in 

‘© relative strength was matter of dispute, or of vague conjecture ; 
“t and there was no agreement whether many actual attainments 
“ were the gifts of nature, or the results of mere cultivation... 

c Thirdly, Different modes of the same feeling were often mis- 
* taken for different feelings; and modes of action of all the intellec- 
* qual faculties were mistaken for faculties themselves. 
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“ „ The-braia, the most út of 
“ the body, and that with Haan the acres af the aas. — 
ce and of feeling, directly communicate, had no ascertained functions. 
% Mankind were ignorant of its uses, and of its influence on the 
er mental faculties. They indeed etill diapute that its different parts 
er are the organs of different mental powers, and that the vigour of 
4c manifestation bears a proportion, cœteris paribus, to the size of 
ee the m. 
“ If, in physics, imperfect and empirical knowledge renders the 
4 unknown qualities of bodies Hable S frustrate the efforts of man 
“ to apply or to accommodate his conduct to their known qualities ; 
* and if ly a complete and systematic exhibition of ultimate prin- 
* ciples, and their relations, can confer on science its full character 
* of utility,the same doctrine applies with equal or greater force 
W to the philosophy of man. For example, 
ee Politics embrace forms of government, and the relations be- 
ec tween different states. All government is designed to combine 
the efforts of individuals, and to regulate their conduct when 
united. To arrive at the best means of accomplishing this end, 
r systematic knowledge of the nature of man seems highly import- 
ff ant. A despotism, for example, may restrain some abuses of the 
lower propensities, but it assuredly impedes the exercise of reffec- 
* tion, and others of the highest aud noblest powers. A form of 
ʻe government can be suited to the nature of man only whet ft is 
* calculated to permit the legitimate use, and tu restrafn the buses 
« of all his mental feelings and capacities; and how can such a go- 
et vernment be devised, while these principles, with their spheres of 
ec action, and external relations, are im ly ascertained ? Again, 
* all relations between different states must also be in accordance with 
e the nature of man, to prove permanently beneficial ; and the question 
čs recurs, How are these to be framed while that nature is matter of 
* conjecture? Napoleon disbelieved in a sentiment of justice as an 
, innate quality of mind; and, in his relations with other states, 
* relied on fear and interest as the grand motives of conduct: but 
é that sentiment existed; and, combined with other faculties which 
«he outraged, prompted Europe to burl him from his throne, If 
“N a comprehended the ee of human natare, 
“# and their relations, as forcibly and clearly as the principles of ma 
“ — ia hich he exo ted, bis understan ing would have 
“a greatl is conduct, urope would have escaped 
“ prodigios calamities. 
“ Legislation, civil and criminal, is intended to regulate dad di- 
“ rect the human faculties in their efforts at gratification : und to 
be useful, laws must accord with the constitution of thes facul- 
“ties. But how can salutary laws be enacted, while the subject to 
* be governed, or human nature, is not accurately understood? 
“ The inconsistency and intricacy of the laws, even in enfightened 
« gations, have themés for the satirist itt every age; and 
~ how could the case be otherwise? Legislators provided rules for 
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4“ directing the qualities of human nature, whieh they conceived 
% themestves to know; but either error in their jene, or the 
** effects of other qualities unknown or unattended to, defeated their 
 imentions, The law, for example, punishing heresy with bett- 
t ing, was addressed by our ancestors to Cautiousness, Self-love, 
* and other inferior feelings; but Istellect, Veneration, Conscien- 
** tiousness, and Firmness, were omitted in their estimate of human 
** principles of action; and these set their law at defiance. 

‘< There are many laws still in the statute book, equally at varl- 
“ ance with the nature of man. 

. Education is intended to enlighten the intellect and moral sen- 
er timents, and train them to vigour. But how can thie be strecess- 
fully accomplished, when the faculties and sentiments themselves, 
* the laws to which they are subjected, and their relations to exter- 
c nal objects, are unascertained. Accordingly, the theories and 
tc practices obeerved in education are innumerable and eontradieto- 
“ ry, which could not happen if men knew the constitution of the 
e ohject whom they were training. 

Morals and religion, also, cannet assume a systematic atid de- 
ec monstrable character, until the elementary qualities of mind, and 
< their relations, shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creating the moral powers 
ce and the external world, really adapted the one to the other; sb 
“ that individuals and nations, in pursuing morality, must, in every 
* instance, be promoting their best interests, and, in departing froth 
sit, must be sacrificing them to passion or to ilveory notions of 
* advautage. But, until the nature of man, and the relationship 
between it and the external world, shall be scientifically aseurtain- 

* ed, and systematically expounded, it will be impossible to support 
` morality by the powerful demonstration of interest, (as here tup- 
<c posed), coinciding with it. The tendency in most men to view 
ce iency as not always coincident with justice, affords a strik- 
“ ing proof of the limited knowledge of the constitution of man and 
* the external world still prevalent in society. 

* The diversities of doctrine in religion alsd obviously owe their 
“ origin to ignorance of the primitive faculties and relations. 
. “The faculties differ in relative strength in different individuals, 
and each person is most alive to objects and views connected with 
the powers predominant in himeelf. Hence, in reading the Beri 
< tures, one is convinced that they establish Calviniem ; asothet, 
er ing a different combination of faculties, discovers in them 
er Patherastem ; and æ third id satisfied that Socinianiem is the only 
t true interpretation. These individuals bave, in general, 80 dii- 
4 tinct conception that the views whieh strike them most forcibly, 
„ appear in a different light to minds differently constituted. A 
* correct interpretation of revelation must harmonize with the dic- 
er tates of the moral sentimente and intellect, holding the animal 
* propensities in subordination. It may legitimately go- beyond 
ce what they, unaided, could reach; butit eannot comtradiet them; 
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“ because this would be setting the revelation of the Bible in oppo- 
* sition to the inherent dictates of the faculties constituted by the 
st Creator, which cannot be admitted; as the Deity is too powerful 
“c and wise to be inconsistent. But mankind will never be induced 
‘to bow to such interpretations, while each takes his individual 
© mind as a standard of human nature in general, and conceives that 
& his own impressions are synonymous with absolute truth. The 
e establishment of the nature of man, therefore, on a ecientific basis, 
* and in a systematic form, must aid the cause both of morality and 
religion. 

« The professions, pursuits, amusements, and hours of exertion of 
individuale, ought also to bear reference to their physical and men- 
** tal constitution; but hitherto no guiding principle has been pos- 
** sessed to regulate practice in these important particulars,—ano- 
<c ther evidence that the science of man has been unknown. 

But we require only to attend to the scenes daily presenting 
* themselves in society, to obtain irresistible demonstration of the 
consequences resulting from the want of a true theory of human 
“ nature, and its relations. Every preceptor in schools, every pro- 
«c fessor in colleges, every author, editor, and pamphleteer, every 
te member of Parliament, counsellor and judge, bas a set of notions 
4c of his own, which in his mind hold the place of a system of the 
6 philosophy of man ; and although he may not have methodized 
<c his ideas, or even acknowledged them to himself as a theory, yet 
t they constitute a standard to him by which he practically jadges 
“ of all questions in morals, politics, and religion; he advocates 
ec whatever views coincide with them, and condemns all that differ 
cc from them, with as unhesitating dogmatism as the most pertina- 
4 cious theorist on earth. Each also despises the notione of his fel- 
te lows, in so far as they differ from his own. In short, the human 
-* faculties too generally operate simply as instincts, exhibiting all 
* the confliction and uncertainty of mere feeling, unenlightened by 
ct tion of their own nature and objects. Hence public mea- 
“sures in general, whether relating to education, religion, trade, 
e manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or to any other of the dear- 
* est interests of society, instead of being t as branches of one 
general system of economy, and adjusted each on scientific prin- 
* ciples in harmony with all the rest, are supported or opposed on 
* narrow and empirical grounds, and often call forth displays of ig- 
* norance, prejudice, selfishness, intolerance and bigotry, that 
“ly obstruct the progress of improvement. Indeed, unanimity, 
even among sensible and virtuous men, will be impossible, so long 
“as no standard of mental philosophy is admitted to guide indivi- 
“ dual feelings and perceptions. t the state of things now de- 
te scribed could not exist, if education embraced a true system of bhu- 
man nature and its relations. . 

If, then, Phren be true, it will, when matured, supply 
í the deficiencies now pomted out. 

“ But, here, another question naturally presents itself, Hew are 
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ce the views now ex , supposing them to contain some por- 
c tion of truth, to be rendered Practical ? In answer I remark: 
“ that the institutions and manners of society indicate the state of 
mind of the influential classes at the time when they prevail. The’ 
* trial and burning of old women as witches, point out clearly the: 
“ predominance of Destructiveness and Wonder over Intelleet and 
Benevolence, in those who were guilty of such cruel absurdities.’ 
“ The practices of wager of battle, and ordeal by fire and water, in- 
* dicate Combativeness, Destructiveness, aud Veneration, to have 
“been in t activity in thoee who permitted them, combined 
“ with much intellectual ignorance of the natural constitution of 
“the world. In like manner, the enormous sums willingly expend- 
ee ed in war, and the small sums grudgingly paid for public improve 
„ments; the intense energy displayed in the pursuit of wealth; 
“e and the general apathy evinced in the search after knowledge and: 
* virtue, unequivocally proclaim activity of Combativeness, Destruc- 
ec tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation; 
ce with comparatively moderate vivacity of Benevolence and Intel- 
ce lect, in the present generation. Before, therefore, the practices 
“of mankind can be altered, the state of their minds must be 
ce ed. No practical error can be greater than that of esta~ 
„e blishing institutions greatly in advance of the mental condition of 
* the people. The rational method is first to instruct the intellect, 
then to interest the sentiments, and, last of all, to form arrange- 
„ ments in harmony with, and resting on, these as their basis. 
The views developed in the preceding chapters, if founded in 
ec nature, may be expected to had, ultimately, to considerable 
* changes in many of the customs and pursuite of society; but to 
* accomplish this effect, the principles themselves must firat be as- 
“ certained to be true, then they must be sedulously taught; and 
e when the public mind has been thoroughly prepared, then only 
** ought important practical alterations to be proposed. It appears 
“ to me that a long series of years will be necessary to bring even 
* civilized nations into a condition systematically to obey the natu- 
ce ral laws. ' 
ee The preceding chapters may be regarded, in one sense, as an 
« introduction to an essay on education. If the views unfolded in 
* them be in general sound, it will follow that education has scarce- 
ly yet commenced. If the Creator has beatowed on the body, on 
s the mind, and on external nature, determinate constitutions, and 
“ arranged these so as to act on each other, and to produce happi- 
“ ness or misery to man, according to certain definite principles, 
“ and if this action goes on invariably, inflexibly, and irresistibly, 
er whether men attend to it or not, it is obvious that the very basis 
* of useful knowledge must consist in an acquaintance with these 
* natural arrangements; and that education will be valuable in the 
“ exact degree in which it communicates such information, and 
* trains the faculties to act upon it. Reading, writing, and ac- 
“ counts, which make up the instruction enjoyed by the lower. or- 
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st deps, are mately means of iring knowledge, but do not cape 
“ stitute it. Greek, Latin, aud mathematics, which are added in 
“ the education of the middle classes, are still only maine & ob- 
* taining information : so that, with the exception af the ‘few. who 
“ physical scienca, socjety dedicates very little attention to 
“ the study of the natural laws. In following out the views now 
“ discussed, therefore, each individual, according as he becomes ace 
“aquainted with the natural laws, ought to obey them, and 40 gomp 
* manieate his experience of their operations to others; avoiding, ki 
“ the same time, all attempts at subverting, by violence, estabiib 

„institutions, or outraging public sentiment by intemperate discus- 
“ sions. The doctrine now ynfolded, if true, authorises us to pre- 
4 dicate that the most successful method of ameliorating the condi. 


“ tion of mankind, will be that which most directly to their 
“ moral seatiments and intellect; and, I may add from experience 
* and observation, that, in ion as any individual becomes ac- 


“ quainted with the real constitution of the human mind, will hig 
* conviction of the efficacy of this method increase. mo, 

The naxt step ought to be to teach those laws ta the young.” 
“ Their minds, not being pre-occupied by prejudices, will recogniag 
“ them as congenial to their constitution ; the first generation that 
* has embraced them from infancy will proceed to modify the iasti- 
4 tutions of society into accordance with their dictetes ; and in, the 
our of they may at length he acknowledged ay ically 
“ useful, true theories have ultimately been adopted and in- 
“ fluenced practice; and I see no reason to fear that the present 
s will prove an exception. The failure of all previous systems is 
€ the natural consequence of their being pyfpunded ; if this 
4e shall resemble them, it will deserve, and assuredly will meet w | 
“a similar fate. A perception of the importance of the naturtl 
« laws will lead to their observance, and this will be attended with 
“an improved development of brain, thereby increasing the desire 
* and capacity for obedience. 

Finally, If it be true that the natural laws must be obeyed ¢s 
6 a preliminary condition to happiness in this world, and if virtue 
4 and happiness be inseparably allied, the religious instructors of 
* mankind may probably discover in the general and prevalent ig- 
# norance of these laws, one reason of the limited success which has 
# hitherto attended their own efforts at improving the condition of 
* mankind ; and they may perbaps perceive it to be not inconstst- 
# ent with their sacred office, to instruct men in the natural instita- 
“ tions of the Creator, in addition to his revealed will, and to rẹ- 
„ commend obedience to both. They exercise so vast an influence 
“over the best members of society, that their countenance ma 
* hasten, or their opposition retard, by a century, thé practi 
‘# adoption af the natural laws, aa guides of human conduct.” 


„ « Some observations on Education will be found in the Plranslogical Jour- 
nal, vol. iv. p, 407.” 
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The reader will perseive, by the extracts now given, that 
these works open up a wide Geld of interesting study, and, 
thet, while the physiologist appropristely twats of Phren- 
ology as the functions of the brain, the moral philosopher, 
political economist, and divine, will find in it principles of the 
highest utility in directing their exertions to enlighten and 
benefit mankind. 


— —˙ 
ARTICLE II. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, RELATIVE TO THE TWO LECTURES 
AGAINST THE SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY, DELIVERED 
AT THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE BY DR THOMAS SE. 
WALL, PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

- IN MAY, 10896. 


PREFATORY NOTICE, 
Tau form in which the following sheets are presented has 
been deemed necessary to counteract the effects that the lec. 
tures therein noticed were ostensibly intended to produce, 
aa well as to show the assiduity and zeal on the part of the 
members to meet, and, if necessary, to rebut any opposition, 
whether anatomical, physiologieal, pathological, or psycholo- 
gical to this system of mental philosophy. The opposition 
in the present instance, though unexpeeted, originating from 
apparently so respectable a source, could not he but ather- 
wise hailed as a harbinger of further fruitful investigations in 
the cause of truth,—the object of the Society; and has been 


* Wo hove meanived from the secretary of aden il needs de . . 
ington the report printed in the text. ers perceive e pro- 
ceedings Label in it are an exact counterpart of those of Sir Witam 
Hamile and the Edizbusgh Porenciegiats. 
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encountered as promptly and as consistently as the interest 
of the. institution would admit; and if it has.net-beew re- 
butted, it will be seen to proceed from causes beyond the con- 
trol af the Society. — 209 


PROCEEDINGS. 
Satarday, 27th May, 1826. 

At a special meeting of the Society, called this day, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

Whereas it has been represented to the members of this 
Society, that Doctor Thomas Sewall, professor of anatomy 
in the Columbian College of this district, did lately deliver 
in said college, two lectures connected with the subject of 
Phrenology ; and as the object of this Society is The study 
‘t of mind, particularly in reference to its connexion with 
s$ corporeal phenomena,” it behoves us to give a respectful 
attention to any observations either for or against the science : 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the corresponding and-record- 
ing secretaries be a committee to wait upon or write to Dr 
Sewall, and respectfully request him, in the name of the So- 
ciety, to have the above-mentioned lectures published, or td 
furnish a copy of the same for the use of the Society. 

The Society adjourned. 

Tuesday; 6th June, 1828. 

The Society met agreeable to notice, to receive the report 
of the committee, which was made by Dr Randall, as fol- 
lows : 

The committee to whom the resolution of the Society i in 
relation to the lectures of Dr Sewall, passed on the 27th 
May, was referred, beg leave to report, 

That, in compliance with the directions of the Society, they 
enclosed the resolution with a note, to which they requested 
Dr Sewall’s immediate attention. 

In answer to this note the committee received the following 
letter, in which Dr Sewall declines either publishing or fur- 
niching a copy of his lectures, for reasons therein stated. 
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To the . and Recording ease of the Washing- 
vost: . ‘hon Phrenological Societg. 

. Genrizmen,—I have just received your nòte, communi- 
cating the vote of the Phrenological Society relative to the 
lectures I have recently delivered to the students of the Co- 
lumbian College. 

I is true, that two of those lectures were on the subject of 
Phrenology. , The object of the one was to exhibit briefly to 
the class an outline of the science of Phrenology as it is now 
taught, and that of the other to show how far this science 
consists with the anatomical structure and organization of the 
brain, the cranium, &c. 

These lectures, composed without any view to publication, 
were not written out at length, being designed only ta aid 
in ap anatomical demonstration. They are therefore, in their 
‘present, state, not prepared for the press, nor in such a con · 
ditjon as to form an intelligible manuscript, which, together 
with other considerations, necessarily deprives me of the op- 
partunity of complying with the request of the Society. It 
will, however, afford me great pleasure to have the attend- 
ance of the Phrenological Society at the delivering of these 
lectures the next college term, of which due notice shall be 
given, and an invitation presented, mee you, ta the. - 
ciation. 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to present to the Society TPE 
ful acknowledgments for the respectful notice they have 
taken of my labours, and beg them to accept my best wishes 
for the honour and advancement of an association whose 
object is the inyestigation of truth. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration and respect, 
I am your obedient and humble servant, 


Taos. SEWALL. 
Washington City, 27th May, 1826. - 


- ‘This conimubication appearing entirely unsatisfactory, und 
the committee being desirous to remove all objections that 
Vol. V.—No XIX. 24 
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were urged, or might be urged, on the part of Dr Sewall, to 
gratify the wishes of the Society, addressed to. him the fol- 
lowing note; in which they propose to him to deliver the 
lectures, which he had delivered at the Columbian College, 
before the Phrenological Society, either by invitation, or as a 
member of the Society. 

Washington, 30th May, 1826. 

Dear Srz,—Your letter of the 27th, addressed to the 
secretaries of the Phrenological Society of the city of Wash- 
ington, was duly received, and they regret to find, that, for 
reasons stated therein, it will not be convenient to you to ac- 
cede to the wishes of the Society, as expressed in the resolu- 
tion which was handed to you in our former communication. 

The members of the Phrenological Society are desirous to 
hear the lectures which you lately delivered on Phrenology, 
at an earlier date than would be afforded by the polite invi- 
tation to attend your delivering of them at the next college 
term. My colleague and myself are, therefore, directed to 
inquire whether it would be convenient and agreeable to you 
to deliver your lectures before the Phrenological Society, at 
their room, on some very early day or days ? 

The Society having been established for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the truth or fallacy of the science of Phrenology, 
and its members being exceedingly desirous, in pursuing their 
inquiries, to hear all that can be said against as well as in fa- 
vour of it, would be gratified by your becoming a member of 
their association. By this course all objections to delivering 
the lectures before the Phrenological Society will be removed, 
and, by thus extending the field of our investigation, we shall 
each have a better opportunity of arriving at truth. You 
will please to give us early information of your wishes on 
this subject. 

Should you decline identifying yourself with the Society, 
either by becoming a member, or by lecturing in their room, 
you would, probably, not abject to deliver your lectures at 
some convenient place in the city, where the membara af the 
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Society could individually attend, together with many other 
friends of science, who are anxious to hear your views upon 
this subject. 

We trust that the motives of the Society in thus pressing 
this matter will not be misunderstood. I beg to subscribe 
myself f for my colleague and self, yours, very respectfully, 

P. Tuomurson, 


Correspond. Sec. to the W. P. Society. 


Jo this communication the committee received no written 
answer; but in a personal interview with one of the commit. 
tee, Dr Sewall expressed a desire to become a member of the . 
Society, and his willingness to deliver the lectures in quese 
tion before them as soon as they could be prepared for that 
purpose. The committee, therefore, propose, that they be 
authorised to confer with Dr Sewall after his eleetion as a 
member óf this Society, to appoint some convenient day for 
him to deliver his lectures before the Society, and that the 
recording secretary be authorised to call a meeting for that 


purpose. 

The following resolution was then passed: Resolved, That 
the report of the committee be adopted, and the accompany. 
ing documents recorded with the minutes of the Society; anid. 

-that the recording secretary be authorised to call a meeting 
of the Society, as requested by the committee. 

The Society then went into the election of new members. 
Dr Thomas Sewall, nominated at the last meeting by Dr 
Randall, was unanimously elected a resident member. 

The Society having no further business before them, ad- 
journed. 


Tuesday, July 11, 1826. 
The Society met for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the committee appointed to make arrangements with Dr Se- 
wall for the delivery of his leetures. The report of the com- 
mitseo was read as follows :— 
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were urged, or might be urged, on the part of Dr Sewall, to 
gratify the wishes of the Society, addressed to him the fol- 
lowing note; in which they propose to him to deliver the 
lectures, which he had delivered at the Columbian College, 
before the Phrenological Society, either by invitation, or as a 
member of the Society. 

Washington, 30th May, 1826. 

Dear Srz,—Your letter of the 27th, addressed to the 
secretaries of the Phrenological Society of the city of Wash- 
ington, was duly received, and they regret to find, that, for 
reasons stated therein, it will not be convenient to you to ac- 
cede to the wishes of the Society, as expressed in the resolu- 
tion which was handed to you in our former communication. 

The members of the Phrenological Society are desirous to 
hear the lectures which you lately delivered on Phrenology, 
at an earlier date than would be afforded by the polite invi- 
tation to attend your delivering of them at the next college 
term. My colleague and myself are, therefore, directed to 
inquire whether it would be convenient and agreeable to you 
to deliver your lectures before the Phrenological Society, at 
their room, on some very early day or days ? 

The Society having been established for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the truth or fallacy of the science of Phrenology, 
and its members being exceedingly desirous, in pursuing their 
inquiries, to hear all that can be said against as well as in fa- 
vour of it, would be gratified by your becoming a member of 
their association. By this course all objections to delivering 
the lectures before the Phrenological Society will be removed, 
and, by thus extending the field of our investigation, we shall 
each have a better opportunity of arriving at truth. You 
will please to give us early information of your wishes on 
this subject. 

Should you deeline identifying yourself with the Society, 
either by becoming a member, or by lecturing in their room, 
you would, probably, not object to deliver your lectures at 
some convenient place in the city, where the members of the 
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Society could individually attend, together with many other 
friendi of science, who are anxious to hear your views upon 
this subject. 
We trust that the motives of the Society i in thus pressing 
this matter will not be misunderstood. T beg to subscribe 
myk ior my = and self, yours, very respectfully, 
P. Tompson, 


Correspond. Sec. to the W. P. Society. 


' To this communication the committee received no written 
answer; but in a personal interview with one of the commit- 
tee, Dr Sewall expressed a. desire to become a member of the . 
Society, and his willingness to deliver the lectures in quesa 
tion before them as soon as they could be prepared for that 
purpose. The committee, therefore, propose, that they be 
authorised to confer with Dr Sewall after his eleetion as a 
member of this Society, to appoint some convenient day for 
him to deliver his lectures before the Society, and that the 
recording secretary be authorised to call a meeting for that 


The following resolution was then passed : Resolved, That 
the report of the committee be adopted, and the accompany. 
ing documents recorded with the minutes of the Society ; anid. 
that the recording secretary be authorised to call a meeting 
of the Society, as requested by the committee. 

The Society then went into the election of new members. 
Dr Thomas Sewall, nominated at the last meeting by Dr 
Randall, was unanimously elected a resident member. 

The Society having no further business before them, ad- 
journed. 


Tuesday, July 11, 1826. 
The Society met for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the committee appointed to make arrangements with Dr Se- 
wall for the delivery of his lectures. The report of the com- 
mitseo was resd as follows :-— 
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n Ea ‘ Washington, July 11, 1858. 
Mhe'cemnaiten, 8 by the resolution of the Fre. 
nological Society of the 6th of June last, notified Dr Sewall- 
of. his ‘eleetion as a ‘resident member, and retested bim to 
appbint come suitable day for the delivery of his lectures, ' a 
promised in the event of his being electéd a member uf the 
Soelety. ' In answer to this communication from the ceire- 
sponding secretary, Dr Sewall expressed his gratification at 
the honour that had been conferred on him, and his willing- 
ness to fulfil the wishes of the Society as soon as he could 
make the necessary preparation for that purpose: and ina 
conversation with the recording secretary, who had waited 
om him to ascertain when the Society should be assembled ‘to 
meet him, he requested two or three weeks’ delay on ‘accoust’: 
of'the great press of his professional duties, promising at the: 
same time to notify the secretary as soon as be should be 
prepared. More than three weeks having expired without: 
hetribg from Dr Sewall, the corresponding ‘secretary wrote 
to him, and reminded him of the expiration’ of the time he 
had fixed for fulfilling the wishes of the Society, and again: 
requested him to fix a day for the delivery of his lectures. 
In answer to this communication the following letter was re- 
os d: 
Washington City, June 26, 1828. 
Dear Sin, —In answer to your note of the 24th, I re- 
gret to be under the necessity of saying, that the difficulty 
of procuring a recent brain, necessary for my demonstrations, 
together with important professional duties, will in all pro- 
bability render it inconvenient for me to address the Phreno-. 
logical Society until the autumn or winter. Whenever a 
convenient opportunity does present due notice shall be. 
given With great respect, I am yours, &c. 
_ Tuos. SEwALt. 
Mr P. THoxrsox, Cor. Sec. P. S. 


The report of the committee-and the letter of Dr Sven 
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having been read, the falowing resolution was passed: Re- 
solved] That. the commitier appointed to confer wich · Dr 
Sewali-betequested to report, at an. adjourned meeting to 
be-heldob.the 15th inst. at 6 o'clock, r. M. · an ahatract of 
the fate: im the enn, and. to offer suitable resolutions for the. 
adoption of the Seciety.. 2 

"Phe Sotioayteljourned to u. 15h int. at 6 o'slock, r. m 


* "Ts 1 


Saturday, July 15, 1826, 6 o'clock, r. m. 
The Society n met agreeable to adjournment, when the fol- 
lowing report was received : — 


Inia u he ——— July 15, 1996. 

«hn .clpdignes.to. the resolution of the Society af the 11th 
inet, .your:.eommittee have to report, That soon after the 
cle of Da Caldwell's lectures on. Phrenology, delivered in 
this clty.ia May last, it was generally understood. that. Pro- 
fernen Sewsll was to deliver lectures at the Columbian Cal, 
loge, for, the purpose of refuting the arguments advanced by 
Dr. Caldwell in favour of that science. Twa lectures were 
aceordingly delivered by Professor Sewall, in the presence of 
the students of the Columbian College, and citizens and dis- 
tinguished strangers specially invited for that purpose. At 
the close of these lectures it was asserted by several gentle- 
men, whose opinions have great weight in society, that these 
lectures contained a triumphant refutation of all the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of that science, the truth of which 
our Society was established to investigate. These were the 
circumatances under which the resolution inviting Dr Sewall 
to publish, or furnish the Society with a copy of his lectures, 
was passed: and this course of proceeding was the more 
particularly iocumbent on the Society, in consequence of 
Professor Sewall’s having carefully abstained from inviting 
to attend his lectures, not only all the members of this So- 
ciety, but indeed all others who were known to have investi- 
gated the science, or were disposed to combat his arguments 
against it. It will be seen, by a reference to the correspond. 
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ence, and the reports of your committee, that the professor 
has not only refused to publish, or to furnish the Society 
with a copy of his lectures, but that, after he had promised 
to deliver them before the Society, and had been elected a 
member for that purpose, he has, by a course of eonduct 
highly unbecoming the dignity of his station, avoided the 
fulfilment of that promise ; and has, finally, postponed ‘the 
delivery of his lectures until the autumn or vinter The 
professor's excuse of want of time cannot be admitted; for 
the Society only asked of him a repetition of the lectures he 
had just delivered, which certainly could require but little 
additional preparation. They asked it, too, at that season 
when the professor's professional engagements could not have 
been very pressing. Nor can we admit the sufficiency of 
his excuse for the last postponement, the want of a resent 
brain ; for we have ascertained from those who were present 
that be had no other brain at his former lectures than can be 
obtained with ease at any season, and no other can. there- 
fore be considered indispensable at a repetition of these lec- 
tures. Your committee have further to remark, that the 
impressions which the professor has endeavoured to convey, 
in his letters and conversations with the committee, that 
these lectures were a part of a course delivered in the line of 
his duty, and not, as he says, gotten up for the occasion, are 
in direct contradiction to the facts in the case. They were 
two isolated lectures, delivered, not at his lecture-room, but 
at the Columbian College;* not before his medical class, 
some of whom were not invited, but before the students of 
the college, and citizens and strangers specially invited for 
that purpose ; not during his regular anatomical course, but 
long after that had been completed. And that these lectures 
were gotten up for the occasion, and. were intended to-do 


* The medical faculty of that college deliver their course in a hauss sitnated 
at the corner of F and 10th streeta, in the centre of the city, while the college 
is located on the heights, from two td three riles north off it. 
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away any impression that might -have been made by the lec- 
tures of Dr Caldwell, we have a right to infer, from their 
immediately succeeding them, and from the acknowledg- 
ments made by the professor's friends on the occasion. 

From all this, your committee feel themselves authorised 
to conclude, That Professor Sewall did voluntarily step for- 
ward, as a champion, to do away by his lectures the impres- 
sion that had been made in favour of Phrenology by those 
of Dr Caldwell: That be did make his arrangements so as to 
have as hearers those only who were unacquainted with the 
science against which he lectured: That he did, when call- 
ed upon to furnish this Society with a copy of his lectures, 
amigu ap insufficient reason for his refusal: That he did, 
after promising to deliver hig lectures before the Society, and 
after he had been elected a member for that purpose, evade 
Going so: And, finally, he has, without an adequate cause, 
postponed the fulfilment of his promise to such a remote 
period as to defeat the object of the Society in their endea- 
vours to correct erroneous impressions, and to show their 
willingness to combat bis arguments, 

Laar committee, therefore, propose for the consideration 
of the Society the following resolutions :— 

The Society then took into consideration the resolutions 
submitted by the committee, and, after amendments, adopted 
the following : 

Resolved, That every proper effort has been made by this 
Society to obtain from Professor Sewall the two lectures 
which he delivered at the Columbian College against the 
science of Phrenology, or the substance of them; and that 
their want of success is the more to be regretted, because, in 
conversation, these lectures have been referred to as contain- 
ing a complete refutation of the arguments in favour of that 
science. 

Resolved, That the failure of their application is entirely 
imputable to the professor himself, who, in the judgment of 
this Society, has betrayed an indisposition.to expose his argu- 
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ments to those who have thus manifested a desire to investi- 
gate them. 

Resolved, That this Society disapproves of the conduct ef 
Professor Sewall in relation to the said lectures. 

Resolved, That this Society deems it inconsistent with self- 
respect to make any further application to Professor Sewall 
on the subject of his lectures, leaving it to him to deliver 
them before the Society or not as he may think advisable. 

Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be directed to 
enclose to Professor Sewall a copy of these resolutions. 

The Society then adjourned. 


el 
ARTICLE III. 


REPORT ON THE CASE OF FOUR SPANISH PIRATES, BY 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
UNITED STATES. l 

We have been favoured with the following very interesting report 

by Dr Brereton, secretary to the Phrenological Society of Washing- 

ton, accompanied by casts of the skulls of the four pirates who form 
the subject of it. The accompanying cut will convey an idea of the 
development of Tardy, the leader of the conspiracy. 


The brain is large ; the mass situated behind the ear is enormously 
great; while the anterior lobe, the seat of the intellectual faculties, 


7 
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is emall ; and the coronal snriace, although not deficient in breadth, 
does not rise high; so that it presents a relatively deficient volume 
compared with the base of the brain. The space marked I. indicates 
the seat of the intellectual organs. The plate does not give an ade» 
quate idea of the great lominance of the propensities over the 
sentiments on account of the impossibility of representing the round- 
ed form of the skull on a flat surface: the difference is very great. 
‘Phe cast of the akull itself is in the Phrenological Society's collection, 
and is well worthy of inspection. Ia the Washington Society's re- 
port and observations the particular development and measurement 
of each skull is stated at full length. Eni ron. 


ALEXANDER TARDY, 
The master spirit, which instigated the following atrocities, 
was a native of the island of St Domingo, and accompanied 
his father to the United States, where he sought refuge after 
the revolution of that island. The father of Alexander had 
several children, some of whom are still residing in different 
parts of the United States, and are useful and respectable 
citizens. Alexander was the eldest son, and engaged in 
mercantile business in Philadelphia, where he was for a long 
time respectable and respected by all who knew him. He 
was, however, of a restless disposition, and from want of at- 
tention failed in business. This occurrence gave a different 
direction to his pursuits; for, disgusted with Philadelphia, 
which had witnessed his prosperity, he resolved to abandon 
it and go to sea; and through the influence of some friends, 
Captain Smith, who was in command. of the Congress frigate, 
was prevailed upon to appoint him his steward. How long 
he served in this capacity is not known. In 1813, he accom- 
panied the frigate to Portsmouth, where he was discharged. 
It was supposed that he had poisoned Captain Smith, but 
without foundation, as the physician who attended him in 
his last illness has declared that he died of a pulmonary 
complaint. From Portsmouth, Tardy went to Boston, where 
he remained in the service. of a German dentist, from wham 
he received some instruction in his art. Tardy, bowever, 
had acquired a taste for dissipation, and. to furnish the means 
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of gratifying his inclinations he had recourse to his neigh- 
bours’ pockets. Being detected in stealing the pocket hook 
of a Captain Balch at Colonel Wilde's stege-office in Bosten, 
he was rewarded by three years’ confinement in the state-pri- 
gon. When released from his imprisonment, he seemed’ to 
be possessed with the most inviacible hatred against the 
Americans; and revenge was the glowing passion of bia soul, 
which absorbed every other: even avarice was made subees- 
vient to this first and most cherished passion; and he after- 
wards executed many a deed of the darkest villany from no 
other assignable motive than revenge. From Boston he 
found his way to New York, where he took passage in. a 
scheoner commanded by Captain Latham, for Charleston, 
and, after poisoning the passengers, had the audacity 0 
charge the cook, who was a black man, and had always. pre- 
vions to that period sustained a good character, with the 
commission of the crime. Upon this charge the cook was 
tried, convieted, and executed at Charleston, although hede- 
clared that he was innocent until the last. Tardy remained 
at Charleston, where be had sufficient address to abtain em- 
ployment ; but his irregularities soon alienated the friends he 
had made, and, having contracted debts, which he was un. 
able and unwilling to pay, he thought it prudent to decamp, 
and took passage for Boston. There, however, he was sson 
recognized, and chose to retreat. He took passage in the 
packet schooner Regulator, commanded by Captain P. Ner- 
ton, for Philadelphia, under the name of Dr Tardy. Here 
he again resorted to poison. One evening after supper 
every one in the cabin was taken siek except Tardy, who 
acted as physician, and declared, that, from the symptoms, be 
was convinced that they had taken poison. ‘The passengers, 
who regarded the presence of Tardy as extremely formaate, 
feeely took the medicines which he administered, and: all of 
them recovered except a German passenger, who died, and 
was committed to the deep. On the following morning 
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Turdy detected arsénie among tho'sugar, whick he had ab- 
stained fram using during the voyage, and suggested his 
amépicions of the steward, (a black man.) 

‘Ar strict examination into ali the circumstances was had at 
Philadelphia, where, from the testimony of the captain and 
the consignees, in relation to the good character. ef the 
steward, his guilt was doubted, und he was permitted to re- 
main at liberty: Tardy, however, persisted in declaring 
kim guilty, and evineed such anxiety to have him convicted, 
that he became suspected. These suspicions were augment- 
ed by his:demanding the property of the German passenger, 
‘ander pretence of a verbal promise from him to that. effect, 
in consideration of his services as physician during hie last 
Alas. The consignees refused peremptorily to give up the 
property. to Tardy, and set a spy over him, who ascertained 
thmt he stayed but one night at the City Hotel, and then re- 
moved to an obscure residemce. There be planned another 
pu to be executed on board one of the Richmond pack- 
ote; bat, having been betrayed by one of his expected ac. 
eomplices, he was charged. with having poisoned the passes- 
gers of the Regulator, and was condemned to seven years’ 
hard labour in the Walnut Street prison. There he was 
found very intractable, and boasted frequently of having 
committed more marders than any convict in the peniten- 
tiary, and threatened amply to revenge himself when re. 
leased. After his discharge, he took pasmge in the brig 
Francis for Savannah ; but, being recognized as he was about 
to embark, he and his baggage were put ashore without 
much ceremony. Afterwards Tardy found his way to 
Charleston, where he made an attempt to run off with a 
pilot-beat, but was detested, breught back, and notwith- 
emadmg the Mayor of Charleston was apprised of his cha- 
racter and former orimes, Terdy found means to escape and 
make bis way to Havanna. ‘Tardy was a man of small sta. 
ture, rather delicately: formed, his complexio was dark, and 
his countenanee, which at first seemed destitute of expres- 


sion, beeaine animated when engaged in: conversation, a 
he seemed to possess extraordinary command over! khe: mat. 
cles of the face. He newer laughed, though a amile.wasine. 
casionally playing about his lips. He usually spokein-alow 
tone of voice, and articulated wish. great. diatinetnenna un: He! 
represented himself as fifty-seven . years of age, hed pmey 
hair, and after his death it was discovered th. he wose a: 
set of artificial teeth, He possessed the most unbeundad 
confidence in his resourees, and viewed: menkiad wich the 
utmost contempt; his address is said to have been: consum 
mate, and he frequently. boasted of bis knowledge of human 
nature, and his power to sway the mind, and mauld it to hin 
purposes. noth 

This gifted villain spoke several languages, and, sorer: 
hesitated for a moment to perpetrate a crime, even ubene 
there was danger of being detected. In bis. creed. he - 
ed to have proscribed all mankind, and was never, m, 
in his element than when committing. the. mast revolting 
crimes. Perjury, poison, and poniatds, were instmemants 
always at hand, and he wielded all with equal demterity - 
Prompt to execute whatever a vicious fancy suggested as. 
practicable, he never stopped jong to consider.of: the means; 
whatever was certain of producing. the desired effect was 
chosen in preference, even theugh. attended with the great- 
est danger to himself. That he displayed oansiderable tact 
in selecting’ his acoomplices is evinced by the horrid tranaac- 
tions in the Crawford; and he maintained his sscendency 
over them by his fertility in devising expedients to ac 
plish his atrocities, and his total, reg o of danger via. 
carrying them into execution. o oad 

Tardy, whose life had been a continued scene of. Alan, 
arrived in Havanna in the month; of January, 1887, and pace 
sented a petition to General Vivez, the governor of the island 
of Cuba, setting forth, that. he had come to, the island with 
the intention of settling came old claims ; but that, being.das- 
titute of funde, he was desirous to obtain permission to clean 
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teeth, curt the tooth.ach, with certain simples known to him, 
andto make wad insert false teeth.’ ‘Phe petition further set 
feeth;: that the exercise of thèse arts would not interfere with: 
the-facalties of surgery and medicine already established ‘at 
Hbvanaa.'i Whis petition was found among the papers of 
Tardy; shd the perniission granted bears date the 24th of 
Jananry, 1697; and is signed * Vivez.” As a dentist Tardy 
reosived little encouragement in Havanna. Whether his want 
of picesss arose from: competition, want of skill in his profes- 
sion, or want of inclination to pursue it, is not known; pro- 
bahiy ali these canses may have combined, as he is said to 
bave been seen almost constantly lounging in the morning 
about coffeehouses, and in the evening at places where 
games of hazard: were exhibited. He was, however, never 
hon to indulge himself in the dangerous amusement of 
gaming, bat seemed to attend merely as a spectator, who 
took delight: in viewing the workings of the passions, which 
operate on the votaries of such recreations. 

‘Dlear the Puerta de Tierra, in Havanna, is a range of smalt 
shope, known by the aame of Las Barrillas, which are oc-. 
oapied: by venders of second-hand clothes and mistellaneous 
articles. These retailers are a kind of pewnbrokers, and 
. afford facitities to knights of the pad and other honest peo- 
ple, whose title tothe goods they hold rests chiefly on the 
right of legerdemain, to dispose of their moveables. At one 
of these shops, kept by a man called Blasco, Tardy was fre- 
quemtly seen to enter; and as a faro-bank was exhibited in 
the house, it was supposed that that circumstance was his 
ptingipal: inducement; but not so—his game was mar. 
Tardy, whose desperate fortune had rendered him desirous - 
tontrike some bold stroke by whieh he could retrieve it, was 
in.searctr of coadjutors who possessed the dexterity and coure 
age necessary to execute his plan, and in this place he had 
met a man whenr be thought adapted to his purposes. 

Among these who resorted’ to the house of Blasco for the 
perpose of gratifying their fondaes for play, Tardy had ob- 
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served one, whose manners seemed supérior to those with 
whom he associnted, but whose reckless conduct proved him 
a man of desperate fortunes. This man, as Tardy ascer- 
tained upon inquiry, bad come to Havanna some yeare pre- 
vious, and had been engaged in mercantile buiiness, which’ 
his irregular habits had soon compelled him to abandon $' 
that thereupon he had gone to another ‘part of the island, 
whence he had returned from time to time provided with 
money, which no one knew how he had acquired ; but, from 
his conversation, it was supposed that he had been engaged 
in desperate enterprises, and it was generally believed that 
he had herded with some of the numerous gangs of pirates 
which frequent the bays and inlets which everywhere indent 
the coast of the island. No one, however, of those with 
whom he associated thought proper to scrutinize very rigor- 
ously the past conduct of a camarada de rancho, who spent 
his money freely as long as it lasted; and the police of Ha. 
vanna, proverbially weak, did not choose to molest a spirit, 
who, with “a soul to dare, a hand to do,” would, froma 
sense of common danger, be backed by companions equaſty 
daring. This was precisely such a man as Tardy wanted, 
and, as there exists a sort of freemasonry among kindred 
spirits, Felix soon became the inseparable companion of 
Tardy, and, in the frequent conferences which they had, the 
plan was laid, which they subsequently carried into execu. 
tion. 

` The elave-trade, notwithstanding the execration in whieh 
it is held, and the rigorous measures adopted by the Unitdd 
States and most of the powers of Europe for its suppressict, 
in still carried on from some of the West India islands. The 
immense profits which have been realized by a-few adventu. 
rers, who have successfally engaged in this inhuman traffie, 
have raised up others, who have been willing, on aecount of 
the gain, ta encounter the risks which attend it. Tardy’s 
first proposition to Felix is said to have been, to take a toy- 
age to the coast of Africa, under the belief that they would 
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find in Havanna some one ready to ayail himself of. their, 
services, and willing to provide a vessel for the purpose, 
Felix, whose funds were exhausted, was ripe for any under- 
taking; hut, either from the hazard attending similar enter- 
prises, or from some other cause, they were unable to enlist 
the co-operation of a man of sufficient capital to fit out a 
vessel, and, after a month of fruitless exertions, they were 
cpmpelled to abandon the hope of procuring a vessel in Ha- 
vanna. Tardy, however, was resolved not to abandon a plan 
which promised so glorious a result, and proposed to Felix 
that they should make an effort to obtain a vessel at Matan- 
zas, as tbeir character was already too well known and be- 
gan to be suspected at Havanna. He recounted so much of 
his history as he thought sufficient to inspire his companion 
with eonfidence in the success of the plan which he propos. 
ef, and told him that the Americans, against whom he had 
cpneeived the bitterest hatred on account of some fancied in- 
juries and the imprisonment he had suffered in the United 
States for his crimes, could easily be surprised, and that an 
American vessel might be taken possession of by poisoning 
the crew, as be had done on former occasions: That it 
would be necessary to procure one or two trusty fellows, on 
whose courage and skill in the use of the poniard they 
could rely in case of need; and that he would answer far 
the success of the undertaking. Felix was easily persuaded 
to make the attempt, and undertook to provide the necessary 
aematavce. Among the acquaintances, which he had ac 
quired in tbe course of his irregular life, was Jose Casares, 
He was the son of ¢ fisherman at Havanna, and had early 
Geyinguished himself by deeds of dering courage, and was 
known among the bravos of the suburbs as Pepe lo Intrepido, 
Pepe was a mere map of action, whose fidelity to his em- 
ployer was like that of the spaniel, and on whase readiness to 
execute any dead, however. atrocious, be might with safety 
rely. 2 . 
Felix had had an opportunity of doiag this man some ser- 
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vice, and und ‘no difficulty in return to enlist his services 
for the contemplated enterprise. Tardy, Felix, and Bepr, 
having procured the necessary ship's papers from some elerik 
discarded from the custom-house at Havanna for maloonduet,. 
set. out for Matanzas, where they arrived about the 10¢h of 
May; and Tardy immediately began to select, eng the 
vessels then in port, one on which he might exeeute the plan 
he had devised. The brig Crawford seemed best suited ta 
his purposes, as she was a new vessel, and the indisposition 
of the captain led him to expect that he might, in his profes. 
sional character of doctor, gain his confidence, which would 
greatly facilitate the execution of his scheme. He according. 
ly applied to Captain ‘Brightman, with whom he had pre- 
viously become acquainted at a coffeehouse at Matanzas, for 
passage in his vessel; and the age, manners, and intelligence 
of Tardy being calculated to inspire confidence, Captain 
Brightman, who was afflicted with the asthma, availed him- 
self of Tardy’s offer to give him medicine to relieve his com. 
plaint. Tardy, in the meantime having examined the ves- 
vel, and learned from the captain the number of the crew, 
and that he expected two or three passengers in addition to 
Casares, Felix, and himself, thought it prudent to procure 
the services of some additional hand; and baving conferred 
with: Felix and Casares on the subject, the latter recom- 
mended Morando, whom be had previously known, as a 
suitable person, and he was accordingly employed. It was 
agreed that Morando, who had been employed in some 
menial service at Matanzas, should go aboard in the capacity 
of Tardys servant, and that Felix and Pepe should go as 
cabin passengers. Apprehensive that their appearance might 
excite suspicion, as they were not very well provided with 
baggage or clothing, Tardy advised that Felix and Casares 
would pass for merehants going to New York to bay a veet- 
æl to be employed in the African trade; and to render this 
story probable, a box was procured, filled with iron and lead, 
which was to be represented as containing 17,000 dollars in 
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gad. Exaty thing being arranged, and the Spaniards hav- 
ing Fromme d the necessary passports, they went aboard in 
the.mannar told. by Dobson; that. ia, not all together, but se- 
Parata.: with the twofold object not to excite suspicion, 
aud hat, in the event the enterprise failed, they might not 
all: be..aeaplicated, and. might serve as witnesses for each 
other. It was the ‘intention of Tardy to take possession of 
the vessel immediately after her reaching the open ocean, if 
practicable; but in this object he was defeated, partly by 
the vigilance of the cook, and partly by the sickness of his 
companions,. who were not accustomed to the sea. Stephen 
Gibbs. the cook was tenacious of his skill in his profession, 
and Tardy had in vain endeavoured to gain his good-will by 
his attentions; whether he suspected Tardy, or whether he 
thought himself such an adept in the culinary art as not to 
need the Freachman’s instructions, or thought it impertinent 
o. his part to interfere with his department, it is certain that 
ha.obstinately refused to avail himself of every hint offered 
by ‘Tardy, and watched his motions with such attention, 
that the Frenchman thought it prudent to be more circum- 
spect in his conduct. On the third day after their departure 
from Matanzas, the Spaniards having recovered from the ef- 
fects of the sea-sickness, were impatient to act, and proposed 
to make an attack on the crew that very night. This, how- 
ever, was resisted by Tardy, who insisted on their deferring 
it until he had tried the effect of some medicines, which he 
resolved to administer the next morning. He accordingly 
went on deck early, and having succeeded, unobserved by 
the cook, to mix some poisonous substance with the choco- 
late, he proposed to show. him how to fry eggs according to 
the French fashion ; but the cook being us intractable as ever, 
refused positively to take any instructions, when Tardy very 
deliborately taking some yellow powder from his pocket, 
sprinkled it over the egge, saying that it was a kind of pep- 
per always used in the West Indies, and which would give 
them a very agreeable flavour. The cook, however, not dis- 
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gadithat, in the event the enterprise failed, they might not 
all! be..implicated, and. might serve as witnesses for each 
oiher. It was the intention of Tardy to take possession of 
the vessel immediately. after her reaching: the open ocean, if 
practicable; but in this object he was defeated, partly by 
the vigilance of the cook, and partly by the sickness of his 
companions, who were not accustomed to the sea. Stephen 
Gibbs the cook was tenacious of his skill in his profession, 
and Tardy had in vain endeavoured to gain his good-will by 
his attentions; whether he suspected Tardy, or whether he 
thaugbe. himself such an adept in the culinary art as not to 
need the Freachman’s instructions, or thought it impertinent 
on. his part to interfere with his department, it is certain that 
bo. obstinately refused to avail himself of every hint offered 
by..Lardy, and watched his motions with such attention, 
that the Frenchman thought it prudent to be more circum- 
speet in his conduct. On the third day after their departure 
from Matanzas, the Spaniards having recovered from the ef- 
fects of the sea-sickness, were impatient to act, and proposed 
to make an attack on the crew that very night. This, how- 
ever, was resisted by Tardy, who insisted on their deferring 
it until he had tried the effect of some medicines, which he 
resolved to administer the next morning. He accordingly 
went on deck early, and having succeeded, unobserved by 
the eook, to mix some poisonous substance with the choco- 
late, he proposed to show. him how to fry eggs according to 
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posed to place confidence in Tardy’s skill or taste, very de- 
liberately scraped off the powder, without, however, auspeot- 
ing that it was poison. Tardy, being thus in part foiled in 
his attempt, watched with anxiety the effects of the poison, 
and, finding that every one of the crew was more or less af- 
fected, resolved to yield to the solicitations of the Spaniards, 
who were eager to imbrue their hands in blood. Desitous, 
however, to preserve some one acquainted with navigation, 
of which he had himself but an imperfect knowledge, and 
believing that the mate would be more tractable than the 
captain, it was resolved to spare his life. Tardy had also 
resolved to save the life of Mr Ginoulhiac, not only because 
he was a countryman, but because he thought that the Span- 
iards, being once in possession of the vessel, and being three 
to one, might not be so amenable to order as they had 
hitherto been, and that it would be prudent to have the og. 
operation of some one who would be likely to take bis part 
in case a difference of opinion should arise between himself 
and the Spaniards, Of this, however, he entertained little 
apprehension, as he knew his services would be indispanss- 
ble, not only as interpreter in any foreign port to which they 
might arrive, but on account of his knowledge of navigation ; 
and as he depended on the known energy of his character to 
keep them in subjection, it is probable that partiality for his 
countryman was the strongest motive for his preservation. 

It was resolved to make the attack on the morning of the 
Ist of June. On the evening of the 31st of May, the vessel 
was to the west of the Little Babama Bank, and in the vici- 
nity of the Matanilla Reef, which it had not yet cleared. 
The weather was warm and calm, and the heat of the cabin 
induced most of the passengers to stay on deck. About 10 
o'clock, Mr Robinson and the American and Irish passenger 
went below. Captain Brightman’s indisposition confined 
him to his birth. The arrangements made in relation to the 
attack are said to have been these: Tardy was to take pos- 
session of the helm, and prevent Ginoulhiac and the mate, 
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who slept on the quarter-deck, from taking part in the af- 
fray. Pepe was to take his station at the companion-way ; 
Courro at the forecastle, and Felix midships, ready to assist 
Courro or Pepe, as either might want his services. The dis- 
position of the passengers and crew, at the commencement of 
the attack, is said to have been this: Captain Brightman, 
Mr Robinson, and the American and Irish passengers, in 
the cabin; Mr Ginoulhiac, Dobson, Nathan, and Dolliver, 
on deck; Bicknell, Potter, and the cook, in the forecastle. 

Tardy was to give a signal by clapping his hands. This 
signal was to be made a little after twelve o'clock, and as 
soon as Tardy had taken the helm. In the mean time the 
Spaniards went to sleep on deck. Courro was the first to 
wake, and, perceiving that the night was far advanced, he 
called up Tardy and the Spaniards; Tardy then cut the 
throat of Dolliver, and gave the signal, when the Spaniards 
set up dreadful cries, which roused every body, and as any 
one came up, either from the cabin or forecastle, he was im- 
mediately stabbed. The American carpenter was the first 
to make his way from the cabin, and was stabbed by Pepe; 
but the blow not proving mortal, a struggle ensued, which 
lasted but a short time, when he fell and was despatched by 
an axe. During the continuance of this · struggle, Captain 
Brightman rushed on deck, and received a blow from Felix 
_ which laid him prostrate. Felix seemed to possess such skill 
in the use of his weapon, that it was admitted he never gave 
but one blow. The Irish passenger met the same fate, and 
Robinson is supposed to have thrown himself from the cabin 
windows into the ocean upon seeing the death of the Irish- 
man. Courro was equally successful at the forecastle, and 
stabbed successively Potter, Gibbs, and Bicknell; Nathan, 
who slept on deck, was not discovered in the darkness, and 
threw himself overboard without being wounded. 
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The Trial before Chief Justice Marshall at Richmond, Vingi- 
nia, 16th July, 1827 ; reported by a Member of the Bar. 

The prisoners having requested to be tried separately; the 
venire (de medietate linguæ) was called, and Pepe, alias Jose 
Hilario Casares, was first put upon his trial. Each juror was 
sworn to answer questions, and examined by Mr Leigh for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he w was prejudiced against 
the accused. 

The witnesses were then called ; and, first, 

Edmund Dobson, who carried his left arm in a sling, was 
about five feet six inches high, well-made, had fair complex- 
ion, light hair and eyes, and an open and engaging counte- 
nance, declared, That he sailed from Providence, Rhode 
Island, as mate of the brig Crawford, about the 6th of April, 
1827; that the said brig, which was loaded with a general 
cargo of American produce, was bound for Matanzas, in ‘the 
Island of Cuba, and, besides Henry Brightman, who was 
captain of the vessel, was manned by the following crew, 
viz. Joseph Dolliver, Oliver Potter, Asa Bicknell, Nathaniel 
P. Deane, and Stephen Gibbs, a coloured man, who was 
cook ; that the vessel was built at Troy, in Massachusetts, 
where he had assisted in rigging her; that she was first re- 
gistered at Deighton, and shortly before her last, which was 
her second voyage, at Providence; that, after arriving at 
Matanzas, they took in a cargo of molasses, coffee, and sugar, 
to be delivered in New York. 

While they were loading at Matanzas, and about eight or 
ten days before they were ready to sail, Captain Brightman 
informed him that he expected some passengers, and upon 
inquiry stated, that he believed two or three were Spaniards 
and one was a Frenchman. A few days afterwards, Tardy, 
who assumed the title of doctor, came on board, entered into 
‘conversation with the captain, whom he proposed to furnish 
with medicine to cure the asthma, with which he was dread- 
fully afflicted. Tardy remained in the vessel that night, and, 
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on his return to shore in the morning, sent the captain three 
-phials containing some medicine, which he used, and thought 
bensficia].. About three days before the departure from Ma- 
Aanzas,. Felix and Courro came on board the vessel in. the 
evening, carrying a small iron-bound box, which was very 
-heavy, and which tbey said contained 17,000 dollars, They 
alsa stated, that they had great difficulty, and were compelled 
to use. many precautions in bringing it to the vessel, as the 
police of the city was constantly on the alert, for the purpose 
of detecting specie, the.exportation of which, was prohibited. 
Felix seemed particularly anxious that the box should be put 
in some safe place, where it might not be found, should the 
vessel be searched, and accompanied the witness, who by di- 
rection put it in a locker under the birth in which the captain 
alept, with which disposition of it he seemed perfectly satis- 
fied. Felix continued on board from this moment until the 
vessel sailed, and was.continually about the cabin, as if anxi- 
ous to watch the spot which contained his pretended treasure. 
Courro also continued in the vessel, but as he was steerage ` 
passenger, he confined himself to the forecastle. On Satur- 
day the 26th of May, in the morning, Tardy and Pepe came 
on board, and in the evening pf the same day Mr Ginoulbiac 
arrived. They expected to leave Matanzas that day, but the 
mercantile house to which they were consigned having failed 
to procure the necessary.documents, their departure was de- 
layed. The vessel was hauled out from the shipping on 
Sunday, and sailed on. Monday the 28th of May. When 
the brig left the port there were aboard the following pas- 
sengers, viz.— Alexander Tardy, Ferdinand Ginoulhiac, Fe- 
lix Barbeito, Jose Hilario Casares, Jose Morando, an Ame- 
rican, and an Irish carpenter, names not known, and Mr 
Norman Robinson, who was part owner of the cargo. The 
three Spaniards, Casares, Morando, and Barbeito, designated 
each other familiarly by the appellations of Pepe, Courro, 
and Felix, and seemed acquainted with each other, and with 
Tardy. The brig proceeded on the voyage with variable 
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winds until the 80th of June, when, from an observation 
taken, they found themselves in latitude 27 degrees 41 mi- 
nutes N. and longitude 79 degrees W. On the morning of 
the 31st of May, the wind being light, and the weather fair, 
the witness sat down to breakfast on deck with Tardy and 
the other cabin passengers. Captain Brightman was indis- 
posed and confined to his birth, During breakfast Tardy acted 
as master of ceremonies, and helped the witness to bacon, fried 
eggs, and a bowl of chocolate; in handing the latter to the 
witness a portion of it was spilt, which Tardy, with officious 
politeness; insisted on replenishing, and was permitted to 
do, the act at the time being regarded as a civility, and ex- 
citing no suspicion. After breakfast, witness deseended into 
the cabin for the purpose of taking some repose, as the sick- 
ness of the captain had compelled him to spend the preced- 
ing night on deck. He had hardly reclined on hia bed for 
this purpose, when he was attacked with a violent headach, 
throbbing about the temples, and sickness of the stomach 
Unable to account for this sudden indisposition, he sent for 
Tardy, who, having felt his pulse, and inquired into the symp- 
toms of the disease, declared that he had bile on the stomach, 
and recommended an emetic., Mr Robinson, who in the 
mean time had descended into the cabin, and overheard Tar- 
dy’s prescription, dissuaded him from taking an emetic, at 
least then, and advised him to seek repose, to which he con- 
sented; but, finding the heat of the cabin oppressive, he had 
his mattress brought on deck, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Captain Brightman, who expressed great appre- 
hension, that his own indisposition and that of the witness 
would prevent the vessel from being properly managed. 

On deck, his sickness, attended with constant vomiting, 
continued throughout the day, and it was not until 8 o'clock 
in the evening that he felt somewhat relieved. During the 
day he had a conversation with Mr Robinson, who commu- 
nicated his fear that an attempt had been made by the Spa- 
niards to poison them, as the whole crew seemed to be sick, 
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and who proposed, that, to guard against any thing of 
this kind for the future, their own cook should prepare food 
for the crew and the other passengers, while Courro, who 
was the servant of Felix and Tardy, might act as eoek for 
the Spaniards. So vague, however, were ‘these suspicions, 
that the witness had resolved to take Tardy’s medicine the 
next morning if he did not feel better. In the mean time 
the witness continued on deck and obtained some repose. At 
12 c'elock, when it was his duty to take charge of the watch 
on deck, he was called up; but the night being calm, and the 
vessel making but little way through the water, he did not 
think it necessary to turn out. Dolliver, who had at this 
time taken the helm, was directed to wake him should a 
breeze spring up, or any thing occur which would make it 
necessary to change the course of the vessel; and thereupon, 
having adjusted his mattress on the starboard side of the quar- 
ter-deck, between the hen-coop and a water-cask, he fell 
asleep. His sleep had continued, as he supposed, about an 
hour and a half, when he was waked by dreadful shrieks pro- 
ceeding from various parts of the vessel. Apprehensive that 
they had been attacked by pirates, as they were yet in the 
Galf, he inquired what was the matter, started up and ran 
forward. At the forecastle he saw a man standing, who held 
a knife in his hand, which was raised; as he approached, the 
man assumed the attitude of striking, and on turning to avoid 
the blow, he received a stab in the left shoulder. This man 
was Pepe. Hastening across the deck, he saw a man, whom 
he supposed to be the captain, leaning against the side; he 
called to him, but received no answer. Approaching the 
main rigging, he beheld Potter supporting himself by the 
reiling, with his hands before his stomach, mourning piteous- 
ly. As he recognised the witness, he inquired if they could 
get nothing to defend themselves with. Witness seized a 
handspike, which was taken possession of by Potter. They 
then ascended the main shrouds, whither Dolliver had already 
retreated; and as the witness was going aloft, the blood of 
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his fellow-sufferers, which descended in a shower upon his 
head, inspired him with such horror that he .wae,alnedst.in- 
.capable of advancing. . Qn reaching the crass-teces,, Petter 
fainted, and would have fallen had it net heen preventedibyshe 
exertions of himself and Dolliver, whe vas aleo: badly sounded 
ed, and declared, when called. upon to assist Potter, that he was 
hardly able to support himself. In the mean. times Potter, 
reclining on the breast of the witness, recovesed;.and declared 
that he must die, as his intestines protruded through the 
wound; seemed much affected, and spoke of- his mother and 
sisters, whose fate, when deprived of his support, he deplored, 
He proposed, as an act of safety, to cut away the rigging ; but. 
this the witness opposed, not only because they had no in- 
strument with which to effect it except a jack-knife, but. ber 
cause such an act would exasperate their enemies, who were 
on deck and possessed fire-arms, which might be usen for 
their destruction. Potter, however, was resolved, to ent the 
rigging, and having got possession of the knife, began to, aut 
the ballyards. Dolliver being asked by the witness, Who took 
the helm from him,—related, that about half aften ove Tandy 
came on deck, looked into the binnacle, and asked him how 
he was steering ; that on stooping down to ascertain the course 
with more precision, he received, in rapid succession, two cuts 
across the throat, and immediately fled to the rigging. While 
remaining at the mast-head, witness heard something thrown 
into the water, and supposed at the time that two dead bodies 
were thrown overboard. Witness also heard the voices of 
two men swimming in the water, and recognised them to be. 
Nathan and Mr Robinson. . Nathan approached the vessel, 
and entreated that a barrel, a plank, oar, or something, might 
be thrown out to support him, as he was ready to sink. His 
entreaties, which were addressed to the Spaniards in broken 
Spanish, were either, unheeded or. answered with threats. Mr 
Robinson, who had kept further off from the vessel than 
Nathan, now swam to the side, and addressed himself to the 
men aboard. As he spoke in Spanish, witness could not un- 
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derstand what he said ; but, from hearing the term barrel fre- 
quently repeated, he supposes that the import of his conver- 
sation: was similar to that which he had previously heard from 
Nathan: “At one time the Spaniards seemed willing to grant 
his ‘request; but when he approached, they seized the greins, 
(an inztrument redeinbling a harpoon), and stood prepared to 
strike him. © As the might was calm, the sky clear, and the 
stars shone with great briffiancy, the witness was able to dis- 
tinguisb conspicuous objects on deck, and especmfly the Spa- 
niards, who were calhng to each other, and were ‘in constant 
motion. In the mean time the vessel was carried gently along 
by the gulf-stream, and the voices of Nathan and Robin- 
son, whieh became ‘fainter and fainter, died away. Tardy 
then called’ out in a loud voice, Mr Dobson, where are 
you?” Witness replied, “In the maintop.” ‘Tardy again 
ashed, Are you wounded ?“ and being answered . Yes,” re- 
quested him to come down. Witness refused; but, upon re- 
peated assurances from Tardy, that if be came down his life 
should be spared, he descended, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his companions, who implored him as he valued 
his life to remain where he was. When he reached deck, he 
was immediately surrounded by the three Spaniards, and 
some time afterwards Tardy approached him. Tardy began 
to question him about the box which Felix had brought 
aboard, and what had become of it. Witness replied, that 
he had seen the box, and put it in the captain’s state-room, 
but could not tell what had become of it. Tardy then ex- 
plained to him, that the Spaniards had applied to the captain 
for the box, and upon his refusal to give it up, they, believ- 
ing that he had put it ashore at Matanzas, had resolved, in- 
steal of going to the United States to seek a precarious re- 
dress from the laws, to take the law in their own hands, and 
had accordingly killed the eaptain and taken possession of the 
vessel: ‘That, as the deed was now done, it would be useless 
to go to the United States, and they had determined to sail 
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for Europe, and, if the witness would assist them, they would 
not only save his life, but he should be well paid for his ser- 
vices when the cargo was disposed of. 

The Spaniards accompanied this explanation with curses 
against Captain Brightman ; and the witness having consented 
to do whatever was asked, obtained permission to lie down. 
He retreated to the quarter-deck, where he threw himself on 
a mattress, faint from the loss of blood, and greatly agitated 
by the scenes which he had witnessed. ‘Tardy again accost- 
ed him to know who was at the maintop, and having been 
told that Dolliver and Potter were there, they were called, 
and requested to come down separately. At first they refus- 
ed; but finally, upon repeated assurances from Tardy that 
no harm should befal them, Dolliver came down; but hardly 
had his foot touched deck before he was stabbed by Courro, 
and pushed overboard by Pepe. On falling in the water, 
Dolliver still retained. life, and addressing himself to Potter, 
told him to die where he was, and not to come down, for if 
he did he would certainly be killed. He then addressed him- 
self to the Spaniards, and called them barbarous and blood- 
thirsty wretches, equally destitute of courage and humanity. 
His voice was soon silenced by the waves. Shortly afterwards 
Potter fell from the rigging, and as he struck the ocean in a 
heavy manner, and no struggle was heard, witness supposed 
that he had either fainted or was dead. By this time day be- 
gan to dawn, and he saw Pepe and Courro come on deck 
with two muskets, which they loaded in sight of the witness, 
who believed that it was their intention to shoot the cook, who 
had fied to the foretopmast, where he had concealed himself 
in the sail. He saw them advance to the forecastle, and call 
up some one from below, whom he recognised to be Asa Bick- 
nell. This poor fellow seemed wounded, and writhing with 
agony, a bandage surrounded his body, and he was either 
ordered to throw, or threw himself voluntarily overboard, and 
in the act of falling was shot at by Courro, whether with or 
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without effect he cannot tell; but when in the water Pepe 
discharged his piece at him, and, from the shriek which fol- 
lowed, he supposes that it took effect. 

The Spaniards now approached the quarter.deck, and, as sit 
was day, he could distinctly perceive that twa of them bad 
nothing on but their trowsers, confined with handkerchiefs, 
tied around the waist ; the third had on, in addition to his 
trowsers, a Guernsey frock. Each of them was armed with 
a long sharp-pointed knife, confined ta the side by the hand- 
kerchief. Their hands and clothes were besmeared with 
blood, and their appearance hideous. One of them descend- 
ed into the cabin with a rope, and, having fastened it to 
something, Pepe drew it on deck. It was a dead bady, and 
by the bend of one of the legs, he recognised it as the bady of 
the Irish carpenter, who had broken his leg, which, from 
having been improperly set, was crooked. The body was 
thrown overboard, and then the cook was called. After re- 
peated assurances of safety, he came down, and was ordered 
to go to work and cook breakfast. The Spaniards having 
thus completed the work af destruction, set up loud cries of 
exultation, and, intoxicated with their success, walked about 
the deck, which, as well as the sails and rigging,. was every 
where died with blood. They occasionally resorted ta a bottle 
of liquor, placed on the hen-coop. Tardy remarked to the 
witness at the time, that Spaniards could drink a great deal; 
that these men had been drinking all night without being 
sensibly affected by it, and that it was unusual to see a Spa- 
niard drunk. They then set about cleaning the deck, and 
seemed anxious to remove every trace of the murders they 
had committed. The deck and rigging were washed, and the 
sails painted to conceal the blood with which they were stain- 
ed. Tardy, taking compassion on the situation of the wit. 
ness, sent to the cabin for the medicine-chest, and applied 
himself to dress his wounds. Pereeiving that the witness was 
greatly alarmed, he endeavoured to sooth him; he represent. 
ed his wound as a mere scratch, and said he could show fifty 
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scars from wounds mare dangerous. He also assured the 
witness, that if he would remain in the vessel and assist them, 
his life should be as safe as his own; that he ought not to be 
afraid of the Spaniards, who were mere brutes, as he knew 
how to govern them. Witness asked to be brought inte the 
cabin, and when raised for that purpose, he fainted. How 
long he remained in this situation he does not know; recol- 
lects that he wae roused by some noise, and on opening 
his eyes, saw Felix in the act of breaking open his chest. He 
pointed out by signs the place in which he would find the 
key; saw him open the chest, and take out a pocket-book 
(which was now in Court) containing a three-dollar bank- 
note, and about two dollars in small change. He took also 
twenty-five dollars in silver, and some articles of clothing. 
In the course of the day all.the papers belonging to the brig 
were torn up and thrown overboard; all the trunks and 
chests which belonged to the passengers.and crew were over- 
hauled, and, after such articles as pleased the Spaniards were 
taken out, thrown overboard. The American flag was de- 
stroyed, and materials were produced for making a. Spanish 
flag, which Mr Ginoulhiac was required to put together. 
‘Yardy then informed the witness that he intended to go to 
Hamburg, and that he was provided with papers for such a 
voyage. He said that he had purchased these papers in Ha- 
vanna; that they cost him nine doubloons, and that before he 
sailed for Europe, he wished to put in at some port to pro- 
-cure fresh provisions, and ship a crew, as the Spaniards were 
no sailors. At his request, witness informed him how to steer 
for St Mary's. In the course ofthe day he saw the Spanish 
papers, which are the same exhibited in Court, and heard 
Tardy say, that if the officer from whom he procured them 
were known to the government in Havanna, he would lose his 
place. Had conversations with. Tardy about the manner of 
managing the.vessel; from which he discovered that he knew 
very little about seamanship. Felix was the next in com- 
mand, and was the only one of the Spaniards who knew how 
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to steer. It seemed to be the wish of Felix to sooth his 
fears, andhe made him understand that he had nothing to 
apprehend, and that, if he assisted them, he should, on their 
arrivat’ in · Europe, share equally with Tardy aad himself; 
that as to the other Spaniarde, they would give them very 
little. ‘Witness endeavoured to make himself useful. by show- 
ing them hew to keep the log-book, which they hed begun 
in Spanish’; he also gave directions how to steer and manage 
the sails. Indeed, such was his alarm for his own safety from 
what he had seen of the Spaniards, that he would have done 
any thing they ordered, even had it: been to sink the vessel 
or throw himself overboard. Contrary winds prevented their 
entering at St Mary's, and after cruising off the mouth of 
that-river for two days, witness proposed that they should go 
to Savannah; to this Tardy objected, as he said he was 
known there. Witness then proposed Charleston, and said, 
if he would sail to that place, he could take him over the bar 
without a pilot. But this he also refused, saying that he was 
too well known in Charleston, as he had lived there, and failed 
in business. . 

It was finally resolved to go to Norfolk, and they accord- 
ingly shaped their course for the Capes of Virginia. Tardy 
proposed that they should anchor in the Chesapeake, and re- 
main there while he went to Norfolk and procured hands and 
provisions. This the witness opposed, alleging that he was 
afraid of the Spaniards, who, when not restrained by the pre. 
sence of Tardy, would probably take his life. ‘Tardy endea- 
voured to remove his fears by saying, that if they did he 
would sink both them and the vessel ; that he would tell them 
so; and that when he went to Norfolk he would buy him a 
pair of pistols. A list of the articles to be bought were made 
out by the Spaniards, including wines of different kinds, poul- 
try, piekle, clothing, &c. but particularly some good knives. 
It was calculated that these articles would cost upwards of 
three hundred dollars, and Tardy‘ said that, unknown to the 
Spaniards, he had added fifty dollars to buy pistols for him- 
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self and the witness. When they arrived at the Capes, they 
were spoken successively by three pilot- boats. Tardy an 
swered their hail by saying that it was a Spanish vessel com- 
ing from Matanzas and bound to Hamburg, and refused to 
take a pilot, pretending that he had no occasion; as he was 
well acquainted with the bay. 

Tardy in the mean time addressed himself to the witness, 
and told bim that he had saved his life; that the least hint 
from him to the Spaniards would have caused his destruction ; 
and asked if he could depend on his silence. That, in reply 
to this, witness assured him that he could, and said every 
thing he thought calculated to inspire confidence. Tardy 
seemed satisfied, and told the witness how to act shauld a 
pilot come aboard. He told him to be silent, or, if he ats 
tempted to speak, to use some Spanish expression, as senor; 
usted, &c.; that he would call him Smith, to which name he 
must answer, and that he would occasionally seem angry, to 
lull suspicion. 

They were again hailed by a pilot-boat, and Tardy agam 
refused to take a pilot. Not having understood the answer, 
a pilot came alongside the brig, and witness having per- 
suaded Tardy that his refusal might excite suspicion, espe- 
cially as the name of the vessel was not on the stern, he 
consented to take a pilot. Witness thought of availing him- 
self of this opportunity of escaping, by leaping into the small 
boat which brought the pilot ; but, apprehensive that the re- 
presentations of ‘Tardy would induce the pilot to think that 
he was either mutinous or deranged, and expecting that a 
better opportunity would offer, he resisted the temptation. 
Tardy entered into conversation with the pilot, and told him 
that he was going to Norfolk to lay in provision and ship 
bands; that he had been boarded by a Spanish frigate, 
which had carried off four of his best hands; that those 
who remained were no sailors except Smith, who was at 
the helm, and who was an Englishman by birth, but had 
lived for many years in Spain, and spoke only Spanish. 
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Some conversation also ensued in relatien to a litle dog, 
which the pilot asked Tardy to give him, and which he re- 
fused, saying that it belonged to Smith. Witness then told 
the pilot in English, that he could not give him the dog; 
upon which the pilot remarked, that he thought from his ap- 
pearance that he was an American or Englishman, and no 
Spaniard. This conversation excited Tardy’s suspicions, 
and he afterwards watched him so closely, that he had no 
opportunity of speaking to the pilot. About six o'clock in 
the evening on the 12th of June they came to anchor at 
Old Point Comfort, about a hundred yards fram shore; and 
while the Spaniards and the cook went aloft to furl the sails, 
Tardy prepared to go ashore. He again addressed himself 
te witness, and asked him if he could depend on his fidelity, 
and offered to purchase any thing he wanted, and also give 
him one hundred dollars. Witness refused the money, ask- 
ed him not to forget to buy him a pair of pistols, and per- 
suaded him that he was perfectly contented, and would not 
betray him. He offered to prepare the boat, but Tardy told 
him not to take the trouble, as the men would shortly be 
down. He then offered to remove the water with which the 
boat was filled, which he was permitted to do, and while 
thus employed, a small boat, rowed by two black men, passed 
the vessel. In this beat wasa white person, who accosted 
Tardy either in French or Spanish. By this time the men 
aloft having furled the sails, were about to come down; and 
the witness apprizing Tardy of this, told him that if he 
would lower the boat and hand him an oar, the witness would 
bring it to the side. Seeing the men in the act of descend- 
ing, Tardy and Mr Ginoulbiac lowered the boat, and as soon 
as he had unhooked the tackles and gotten an oar, he sculled 
towards shore. When Tardy saw that he was not coming 
alongside, he said, Mr Dobson, are you going to betray 
me?” The witness answered “ No;” and this was the last 
word he spoke to Tardy. As soon as he got ashore, he 
communicated the occurrences on board the brig to the offi- 
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cers at Fortress Monroe, who took possession of the vessel. 
At Norfolk, had a survey of the vessel, and foynd in the 
chests of the Spaniards some articles of clothing, which had 
belonged to the crew and Mr Robinson, and the log- bopk 
kept by Tardy in Spanish. (These articles were exhibited 
in Court.) 

The style in which the preceding narrative was told was 
plain and unaffected ; the witness seemed subdued by sor- 
row and suffering, and though his tone was firm, it was ap-. 
parent that no angry emotions had influenced him to give an 
exaggerated account of what he had seen. The sympathy of 
the audience was deeply enlisted; a profound silence was 
preserved throughout the whole narration ; and when it ter- 
minated, there did not appear a man present who was not 
convinced of its truth. Even the counsel for the prisoners 
seemed to think it impossible to impeach the veracity of the 
witness; and their cross-examination, conducted with a view 
to discover contradictions, tended only more fully to show 
that the transactions were too indelibly impressed. on his 
mind to permit them to elicit any thing but what would 
confirm his statement. 

The witness candidly admitted, that many circumstances, 
which had made a strong impression upon him at the time 
when they occurred, were, owing to the anxieties he had 
since experienced, effaced from his recollection. 

Mr Ferdinand Ginoulhiac, who had been previously 
sworn, was then called. He was about six feet in height, 
with fair complexion, blue eyes, brown hair, well-made, re- 
markably erect in his carriage, and of prepossessing appear- 
ance. Being unacquainted with the English language, Mr 
Crozet interpreted his testimony, which was to the following 
effect :— 

That he was a native of St Hipolyte, a town in Langue- 
doc, in France, and had resided in the island of Cuba seven 
years, some part of which he had spent in the interior, but 
had lived for the three last years in the town of Matanzas, 
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where he kept a retail store. That being desirous to go to 
the city of New York for commercial purposes, he procured, 
through the agency of Mr Howland, an American merchant 
at Matanzas, a passage in the brig Crawford, and went, ac- 
companied by Mr Robinson, aboard the vessel on the 26th 
of May. That he found Tardy, three Spaniards, called 
Pepe, Courro, and Felix, and two persons who spoke Eng- 
lish, already aboard, and occupying the cabin as passengers. 
That during the first days of the voyage, which began on the 
28th of May, he was sea-sick and stayed on deck, and had 
occasional conversations with the Spaniards and Tardy, 
neither of whom, he thinks, he had ever seen before, and 
observed nothing in their conduct which gave rise to suspi- 
cion. He observed on the 31st of May, that immediately 
after breakfast, which consisted of chocolate, fried eggs and 
bacon, almost every person on board was taken sick and 
vomited, and the mate seemed more affected than the rest, 
and continued vomiting throughout the day; he thought it 
arose from sea-sickness, and it excited his surprise, that per- 
sons accustomed to the sea should be thus affected. On the 
evening of the Slst he spread his mattress on the quarter- 
deck, on the starboard side, near the helm, and slept, as he 
supposed, till between two and three in the morning, when 
he was aroused by dreadful cries, which made him start on 
his feet. He found Tardy at the helm, and asked him what 
was the matter. Tardy seized him by the arm, and told 
him to be still and remain where he was, and no harm would 
befall him. While standing near Tardy, he saw, at the dis- 
tance of two or three yards, two men struggling, one of whom 
fell, and the remaining one he recognized to be Pepe, whom 
he heard afterwards exclaim, “ Hah, not yet dead!“ and then 
beat the body of the man who had fallen, with some instru- 
ment, which he supposed to be an axe, and threw it over- 
board. He heard Nathan and Robinson in the water, and their 
conversation with the Spaniards; saw Courro stab Dolliver, 
and Pepe push him overboard; heard Felix and Pepe ask 
Vor. V.—No. XIX. 20 
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Courro why he delayed to strike Dolliver, and his reply, 
whieh was, that he wished to give a handsome blow, (puma. 
lada hermosa.) Heard Potter fall from the mast-hedd, and 
saw Bicknell shot. 

[The witness related the preceding occurrences nearly in 
the same manner in which they had been previously told by 
Dobson. There were some slight variations in the circym- 
stances, arising probably from difference of situation ; for, on 
the whole, there was a most remarkable coincidence, ean- 
sidering that the witness did not understand English, and 
that as he did not know the names of the sailors, he had to 
deseribe their appearance, which corresponded with the pre- 
vigus descriptions of the mate.] 

The witness proceeded to state, that he saw Felix stand- 
ing near the stairs leading to the cabin, and strike at some 
one who was in the act of coming up; and that he after- 
wards heard Felix declare, that he thought it was Robinson 
coming up with a gun, which he seized with one hand, while 
he stabbed him with the other. He also saw the dead body 
hauled from the cabin, and recognised it as the body of the 
passenger who had a crooked leg. Felix seemed to examine 
the wound with great triumph, and exclaimed, that it was the 
best blow he ever struck in his life,—it had exactly divided 
the heart! Pepe and Courro, who were present, admitted 
that it was the handsomest stab they had ever sees. Heard 
the cook called down; he went to clean the deck. The 
Spaniards showed the most extravagant joy at the success of 
their enterprise, and, in striding the deck to and fro, bad the 
appearance of demons rather than men. Each contended 
for the honour of having done the greatest execution. Felix 
asserted that he had killed the captain and Mr Robineon, 
which Pepe denied, alleging that he had killed the captain. 
Some altercation ensued, in which each endeavoured ta con- 
vince the other, and Pepe seemed at last to concede that Fe- 
lix had killed the captain, while he killed the American car- 
penter. Courro also claimed merit on the score af having 
stabbed the greatest number, but this claim Pepe deaied. 
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Then turning to Tardy, they upbraided him fer not having 
Prooured such knives as they had directed, saying that those 
which he bad given them were all broken, and that if aay 
thing were now to happen, they would be unable to defend 
themaglves. Tardy promised to procure them knives at the 
first place where he could get ashore. Tardy, who had been 
hy the side of the witness during these occurrences, and per- 
ceived that he was terrified, told him not to be afraid, that he 
weuld protect him. He said that he had been a pirate for 
many years, but that he had never yet taken the life of a 
countryman, and that he was now too old to begin; that he 
would set him ashore at St Mary’s, and give him fifty dol- 
lara, which, with economy, would enable him to make his 
way to New York. That this was all he eould do for him, 
as he was afraid of the Spaniards. From the conversations 
of the Spaniards during the voyage, he discovered their de- 
termination to destroy the cook. That when he remonstrat- 
ed with Tardy on the unnecessary cruelty of such conduet, 
he received for answer, that it was not in his power to pro- 
tect him, as be had already rendered himself suspected by 
preserving two lives, and that he must let the Spaniards 
work their will upon the negro. He then entered into con- 
versation with Felix, and told him that he had always ad- 
wired the Spaniards, that they were bold and courageous in 
action, but that he had never known them commit murder in 
cold bleod ; that, on the contrary, he thought they took de- 
light in showing humanity. He said that the cook was al- 
ready wounded; that there was nothing to apprehend from 
hin, and that he would be very useful. Pepe and Courro 
joined them during the conversation, and his sentiments 
seemed to gain the approbation of all except Courro, who 
insisted that the cook was dangerous and ought to be killed. 
It was, however, resolved to spare him for the present. He 
saw the papers belonging to the vessel destroyed, and Spa- 
nish papers substituted, which Tardy said had cost him 
twenty-five doubloons in Havanna. He one day, when at 
the table with the Spaniards, heard them observe that somo 
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persons eat as if unconscious that they were only fattening 
to be killed; and, thinking that this remark applied. ta, him - 
self as well as to Dobson and the cook, he oomneunigated it. 
to Tardy, who told him to be under no apprehension; for ifi 
they dared to hurt him, he would destroy both them, andthe 
vessel. 

The witness then gave an account of the. occurrences in 
the Chesapeak Bay, and at the mate’s departure, in every- 
particular conforming to that given by Dobson, except the 
conversations with the pilot, which he had not understood >. 
and then related, that as soon as Tardy saw the mate on shore 
he exclaimed, “‘ We are all lost, — he is going to betray us!” 
The Spaniards then left the vessel in a boat, borrowed from. 
a schooner which had anchored a short distance from the 
brig, and Tardy giving up every thing for lost, said that-he. 
had resolved not to be taken alive, and would cut his thront. 
Tardy then went into the cabin, and witness followed for the 
purpose of taking some clothes. He saw Tardy with a small 
trunk filled with silver dollars, and as his deportment was- 
calm, he supposed that he had no intention of destroying: 
himself. He therefore returned on deck, and was shortly. 
afterwards told by the cook that Tardy had cut his throat; 
he descended immediately to the cabin, where he found 
Tardy seated with his throat cut from ear to ear, and though 
still warm, he was speechless, and life seemed extinct. 

Upon cross-examination but few additional facts were dis- 
closed. Mr Dobson, who was again called, exonerated the. 
witness from any participation in the crimes of the Spaniards, 
and stated, that when Courro and Pepe murdered Dolliver,. 
he saw the greatest terror depicted in the countenance of Gi- 
noulhiac, who was standing by his side; and he heard him 
speak to Tardy, who seemed to sooth his fears. 

Joseph Brough, a youth about 18 or 19, was the pilot 
who conducted the vessel to Old Point. His account of the. 
events which occurred before Dobson's departure. corre. 
sponded with that already detailed. After the Spaniards had: 
taken their departure in a boat borrowed from a vessel bayad 
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for Martinique, witness descended into the cabin, and Tardy 
cameidewn likewise. He seemed busy counting money which 
hts headin a ‘trwnk, and appeared to be preparing to go ashore. 
He sent the witness on deck under pretence that he heard 
thd ‘bout coming. Witness immediately returned, and as he 
went down, heard some noise resembling that made by pour- 
ing water! In. the cabin he found Tardy with his throat cut, 
and the blood gushing with great violence from the wound. 
Greatly ‘alarmed, he rushed on deck, and, seeing the boat 
from Old Point approaching, asked the officers, for Heaven's 
sake, te come on board. 

Captam N. G. Dana, of the United States army, who com- 
mended a company, ordered to guard the prisoners at work 
on the fortifications at Old Point Comfort, explained, that 
some time between the 10th and 15th of June, he observed a 
brig come in and cast anchor, and, believing it to be a lime- 
vessel, he took no further notice of it. That afterwards it 
wap reported to him, that a sailor had landed from this ves- 
sel, who represented it as an American vessel in possession of 
Spaniards, who had murdered the crew. Having ordered 
the man to be brought before him, Dobson came, and nar- 
rated to him substantially what he has this day given in evi- 
dence; but that the story seemed to him so improbable, that 
it was not till after he had satisfied himself that Dobson was 
acquainted with Troy, where he said the vessel was built, 
that he felt willing to assume the responsibility of going 
aboard, and when he resolved to do so, he ordered the mate 
to be taken into custody. Accompanied by Lieutenant Ro- 
bert Anderson and eight men, he proceeded towards the 
vessel, going around her stern, from which the name had 
been effaced, as had been previously told him by Dobson. 
Before the boat reached the brig, they were called by the 
pilot, who seemed frightened, and asked them for Heaven's 
sake to come aboard, for the captain had just cut his throat. 
They took possession of the vessel without resistance, and 
found Mr Ginoulhiac and a coloured man aboard. On de- 
scending into the cabin, saw Tardy seated with a trunk con- 
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taining silver dollars by his side, and his throat eut; and as 

the body retained some warmth, the boat was sent ashore for 

a physician; but when Dr Archer arrived he declared that 

the work was ao effectually done, that his services were un- 

availing: A guard was then placed at the cabin, and the 
custom-house officer of Hampton sent for, who, as toon as he 
arrived, took charge of the vessel. The mate; cook, and Mr 

Ginoulhiac, were, at the request of the witness, left in his 

charge for the night, as they expressed aversion to remain in 

the brig; and, as far as he recollects, the account which Mr 

Dobson and Mr Ginoulhiac then gave was similar to what 

they have this day given. 

A number of other witnesses were examined, who corro- 
borated the foregoing evidence. ‘The jury retired, and, after 
an absence of a few minutes, returned with a verdict of guilty. 
The verdict was explained to the prisoner, who seemed un- 
moved. 

Oa 17th July, Felix Barbeito was tried and found guilty ; 
and on 18h July, Courro, or Jose Morando, was tried and 
found guilty. They were ordered for execution on Friday, 
17th August, 1827. Felix and Courro seemed affected by 
their sentence, but Pepe remained unmoved. Before execu- ` 
tion they all admitted that they were guilty of the crimes 
laid to their charge, and expressed penitence. 

A Report submitted to the Phrenological Society of the City 
of Washington, on the 14th of March, 1828, and printed 
by Order. 

At a meeting of the Phrenological Society of Washington 
City, beld at the Medical College, on the 14th of March, 
1828, Doctor Brereton, from the committee appointed for 
that purpose, submitted the following report, which was 
adopted — 

M Presivent,—The committee appointed by the 80. 
ciety at its meeting on the 14th of August last, beg leave to 
report, That they have delayed reporting on the subject re- 
ferred to them, from an expectation of almost daily reedving | - 
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from Richmond, the manuscript, containing a detail of the 
histories or lives of the executed criminals, the associates of 
Tardy, written by one at the dictation of the others. Had it 
been received, the committee deemed that a general report of 
the whole would have been more satiafaetory to the Society 
than the single one that is now presented. 

As.a preliminary, it is thought expedient, that the follow. 
ing correspondence and facts be exhibited, to show the au- 
thenticity of the cast which is now before you. Soon after 
the fate of Tardy was known, one of the committee address- 
ed a letter to Surgeon Everett, stationed at Fortress Monroe, 
requesting his assistance in procuring the cranium : to. which 
he returned the following answer: 

Fortress Monroe, June 29th, 1897, 

Deas SI, Vour letter requesting the cranium of Tardy 
is received. It will be forwarded as soon as cirenmstanées 
permit; of which notice will be given. Yours truly, 

J. Evererr, 

Jos. Lovell, M. D. Surg. Gen'l. Surgeon U. S. Army. 

A short time afterwards reports reached us of a nature 
that would lead us to fear a disappointment: under this im- 
pression another letter was written to Doctor Everett, for 
more correct information. ‘The following is his reply :— 

Fortress Monroe, July Sist, 1827. 

Dear Six, -I am happy in being able to state in reply tq 
your note of the 24th instant, that the report of the news- 
papers in relation to the decapitation, &c. of Tardy, is no 
more to be credited than the various statements in matters of 
fact and opinion with which their columns generally abound. 

The report alluded to originated from some loose camp 
stories’ in circulation here, and the fact that a similar request 
to that made by you was preferred by some gentlemen of 
Baltimore, curious in that way, to Dr Archer, but not before 
the head of Tardy was in my possession. 

As to any mistake about the person from whom the head 
was taken you may rest perfectly satisfied. I knew Tardy 
when alive,—I knew him and carefully examined him when 
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dead, —saw him buried, which was more than, a mile from 
that of any other dead body. There can therefore. be no 
mistake upon the subject. Very truly yours, 
Dr J. Lovell, Washington City. J. EVERETT. 
On the Ist of August, 1827, the secretary of the navy, to- 
gether with a large company, in which was one of your com- 
mittee, left this city to visit the line of battle-ship, North Caro- 
lina, Commodore Rogers, then but just arrived at Norfolk, 
Virginia, from the Mediterranean. While at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Doctor Everett had completed the preparation of the 
cranium, and handed it over to him. On his return, during 
the succeeding week, he presented it to the Society, who di- 
rected casts to be made from it. The casts have since been 
compared, examined, and measured, and have been found to 
agree accurately in every particular with the original; and. 
this now before you is one of the number so ordered. i 
DEVELOPMENT” OF ALEXANDER TARDY. 
PROPENSITIES. INTELLECT. 
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1. Amativeness, very large. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 


Upper Individuality, moderate. 


. Lower ditto, full, 


3. Concentrativeness, full. 20. Form, uaascertained, ` 

4. Adhesiveness, moderate. 21. Size, ditto. 

&. Combativeness, large. 22. Weight, ditto, 

6. Destructiveness, very large. 23. Colouring, very small. 

7. Constructiveness, moderate. 24. Locality, full. 

8. Acquisitiveness, large. 25, Order, moderate. 

9. Secretiveness, very large. 26, Time, moderate. 
SENTIMENTS. 27. Number, rather full. 

10. Self-esteem, large. 28. Tune, full. 

11. Love of Approbation, full. 29. Language, unascertained. 

12. Cautiousness, full. 30. Comparison, full. 

18. Benevolence, full. 31. Causality, moderate. 

14. Veneration, small, 32. Wit, rather full. 

15. Hope, small. 33. Imitation, moderate. 

16. Ideality, full. 34. Wonder, full. 


17. Conscientiousness, small, 
18. Firmness, large. 


The head is large, broad, and flat at the vertex, which 
gives it a low forehead; a large preponderance of measure- 
ment behind the meatus. It forms a striking similarity with 
the heads of Vitellus and Pope Alexander VI. 


As values appear to be attached to the terms in America somewhat differ- 
ent from those attached to them here, we have given this development in our 


own terms. 
of the other developments. 


We have made no change, however, on the American statement 
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Ina. 0ths. 
From Occip. Spine to Lower Individuality, . è 7 1 

— — to Ear, . 8 8 4 8 
— Kar or Meatus to Lower Individuality, s š 4 3 
— — to Firmness, A . 5 3 
— Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 8 . 6 2 
— Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 3 5 2 
— Ideslity to ideality, 8 . 3 š 5 0 


COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENT. 


Occi ne to Lower 
aha 
Occip. Spine to Ear. 


7.74.4 | 5.1 | 5.7 | 6.0 | 5.7 | 5.7 
7.5 | 4.33| 4.91 6.9 | 5.8 | 5.7 | 5.13 
7.5 49 47 | 5.7 | 6.6 | 5.6 | 54 


As the above measurements of the American and Scotch 
were taken over the integuments, two-tenths of an inch have 
been allowed to each point of the callipers for the same on 
Tardy’s cranium. It is deemed a very small allowance. 


American, 
Scotch, 
Tardy, 


From Combe’s 
Table. 


Measurements of the Skulls of Criminals executed for 
Murder. 


er 


Individuality, 
From Cautiousness to 
Cautiousness. 
From Ideality to Idea- 
tity. 


From Meatus to Low 


1. Matthew Osborne 
2. Bridget Butterly 
3. Bridget Ennis 

4. James Gordon 

5. John Bellingham 
6. Felix 


7. Courro { PA, 


From the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. i. page 
119. For Bellingham, 


SA 


470 4% and passengers of the 
brig Crawford, on the 
lst of June, 1827. 


epe 
9. Alexander Tardy 
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Measurements of full Casts, or over the Integuments, of 
Criminals executed for Murder. 


eatus to Philopro- 
genitiveness. 
eatus to Lower Indi- 
viduality. 


Cautiousness te Cau- 
tiousness. 


* a 
1. John Thurtell 5 55 51 |Phren. Jourl. v. i. p. 339. 
2. John Pallet 5 41 41 Do. do. do. 427. 
8. John Slade 41 5 47 
4 John Keppel — — — || From the Cambridge 
5. John Johnson — | = — Chronicle, (an Eng- 
6. B. Ennis — — — lish paper.) 
7. Liscombe — — — 
Alexander Tardy 475 475 578 


Such then is the development and measurement of the in- 
dividual under consideration: the task of deducing from 
them their corresponding traits becomes easy to the Phreno- 
logist ; but we deem it not necessary to detain you on this 
subject, as the history, &c. of the individual is too well deve- 
loped in this book I now hold in my hand, and which we 
beg leave to submit as our report, in part.* The public 
newspapers also, during the last summer, contained abundance 
of information, and were not tardy in gratifying the insatiable 
thirst of their patrons in detailing all the minutiæ of the 
«c tale of horror.” A collection of those is also submitted; 
but it is to be remarked, however, that the former contains 
all in a better dress, than that which may be found in the 
latter, with the exception of two paragraphs, which it is deem- 
ed necessary to notice in this report. The first is from 
* The Portsmouth Commercial Advertiser” of the State of 
New Hampshire, viz.— 


e Taapy, the Pirate. This fellow came into Portsmouth in 
“ the Congress frigate in the autumn of 1813, and remained here a 


. See the prefixed Brief Sketch of the Occatrences on Board the Brig Craw- 
ford,” Kc. 
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“ comulderable time. If we remember right he was the cabin-stew- 
ce ard of that ship, and was called Captain Steward on account of 
ee his French pronunciation. Captain Smith of the Congress, it 
* will be recollected, came in here in ill health, and we have heard 
ee that his subsequent death was attributed to poison administered to 
“ him on board that ship. Tardy mixed with the most abandoned 
* company here, and was in frequent broils. He afterwards went 
e to Boston, and wae there arrested for stealing the pocket-book of 
“ the late Captain G. W. Balch, at Colonel Wilde's stage-house, of 
te which theft he was convicted, and punished with three years’ con- 
* finement in the State Prison.” 


Now all this may be very true, with the exception of the 
insinuation of poison being administered to Captain Smith. 
I speak from personal knowledge, “ and I will do Tardy the 
justice to observe, that I believe he faithfully performed his 
duty to Captain Smith during the whole time he served on 
board of the United States frigate Congress, with but one or 
two exceptions; one was in purloining some of Captain 
Smith’s private stores, and selling the same to one of the petty 
officers, in which he was detected, and flagged severely by 
order of Commodore Warrington, who was at that time the 
first lieutenant of the Congress. It appears by the ‘ muster- 
c rolls” of that vessel, now in the archives of the navy depart- 
ment, that Tardy was shipped at Norfolk, Virginia, in Mareh, 
1812, and discharged at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on 
the 8th of March, 1814, having fully served the term of his 
enlistment. As Tardy was discharged in March, 1814, we 
saw no more of him, and Captain Smith remained in com- 
mand of the Congress. Captain Smith was some time after- 
wards ordered to the command of the Franklin 74, then lying 
at Philadelphia, where he died on the 6th of August, 1815, 
nearly eighteen months after his separation from Tardy. 
You will acknowledge, that if the insinuation be believed, it 
must have required a most wonderful and insidious poison to 
produce effects so very remote from its administration ; and of 
such qualities too as-are unknown to the faculty, or even to 


* Dr Breraten wae ue a ih the navy, and attached to the frigate 
Congress, before and during the late war with Great Britain. 
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Orgia himself. The fact was, that Captain Smith had been 
for several years labouring under all the grades of dyspepst 
and general derangement of the chylopoietic organs, which 
eventuated in his final dissolution. 2 
The second paragraph that claims attention is furnished 
by a correspondent of the Fall- River Monitor,” a paper 
published in the State of Massachusetts, and is as follows :— 


4 The notorious Alexander Tardy was one of those unfortunate 
ee persons who have inhabited the island of Hispaniola, and been 
ce compelled to leave the place during the convulsions which that 
ee ill-fated island has experienced. Finding he could no longer rẹ- 
ee main there in safety, he agreed with the captain of an American 
cc vessel to take himself and such of his property as could be remov- 
«ed to the United States, and as it was not prudent for Tardy to 
« be on board at the time of sailing, he was to leave the harbour in 
ce a boat, the vessel to sail immediately, and take him on board at 
te the mouth of the harbour. Every thing being in readiness, Tard: 
ce procured a boat and two negroes and got to sea; the vessel sailed 
te according to agreement; Tardy saw her, rowed for her, waved 
ce his hat and hailed her; but the captain, (perhaps at that time sot 
te understanding French,) paid him no attention, but proceeded ov, 
“ and arrived in the United States. He had made a great voyage; 
te and from limited circumstances had thus become suddenly rich. 
ce Tardy, not daring to return to land, was three days at sea, when 
ec he was taken up by a British man of war, treated kindly, and 
et landed at Havanna. He afterwards came to the United States to 
ce look after his property; but the captain and mate, at that 
re time blessed with short memories, pretended to have no recollec- 
ce tion of him, or of the circumstances which he related. He, how- 
* ever, by dint of threats and entreaties, obtained of the captain two 
ee thousand dollars, which was not supposed to have been a bare 
te tithe of the original value. 

“ Tardy, finding himself suddenly reduced from a state of afffu- 
« ence to indigent circumstances, destitute of the means of gaining 
«a livelihood, and without friends or a home, resolved to resort to 
s the means for obtaining property similar to those that had been so 
ce successfully practised upon himself; and, from what is known of 
e him since that time, he appears to bave kept that resolution in 
e strict observance. The event is, he has died by his own hand, 
“ and left behind the character of a demon. The American cap- 
* tain has lived and died with his own family, and many are willing 
ce to bestow on him the title of a gentleman.” 


It was but yesterday in conversation with the Honourable 
J. Pearce, a member of the House of Representatives, from 
Rhode Island, that I was made acquainted with facts suffici- 
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ent to rebut.so formal a statement. His politeness induced 
him, to jeqve.on my.table the following note: 

ts Turdyeame to N „ Rhode Island, some twefre or fourteen 
“ years ago, and passed by the name of a French gentleman, who 
fled from St Domingo during the massacre at that place ; his ob- 
“Sect was, in personating the character of the French gentleman, to 
et eegorer.some prnperty alleged to belong to the French gentleman 
“in the hands of a ship-master at Newport. Tardy employed the 
ce honourable Mr Hunter, late a senator from Rhode Island, to com- 
« menes & mitg bat, in examining his pretended claim, Mr Hunter 
c discovered him to be an impostor, pronounced him to be such, 

“ Tardy left the town in haate.” : 

I will state in conclusion, that Tardy, in his deportment, 
was harsh, uncouth, and awkward; this was the more re- 
markable from his being a Frenchman: he was quarrelsome 
—often wrangling with his equals, but more particularly with 
his inferiors, to whom he was overbearing and extremely se- 
vere. I am induced to believe that he could not have been 
long in this country before my cognisance of him, from the 
cireumstance, that when he first appeared on board the Con- 
gress, he spoke the English language so badly as to render 
him nearly unintelligible, and his difficult enunciation was 
considerably augmented by the loss of all the incisors of his 
superior maxillary jaw; and when he was discharged, after 
two years’ service, he spoke the language with fluency and 
ease. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 


J. A. BRERETON, Chairman. 
March 14, 1828. 


Letter From Ds Brereton ro Grone Compe, Ese., 
RELATIVE TO THE TWO FOREGOING COMMUNICATIONS. 


Washington, D. C. 10th June, 1838. 
Siz,—By direction of the Phrenological Society of Washing- 
ton City, I have put up a set of casts for the Edinburgh 
Socisty. A printed. report on the subject of the principal one 
is enclosed with them. The boxes containing them have been 
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forwarded to New Yark to a fend, that they may be placed 
on board of one of the regular American packets. for Liver- 
pool, and directed to the care of Dr Cameron af thas-place. 
One of the boxes is for the London Society, anathes. for 
yours, and the third and smaller one, containing the cast. of 
Tardy only, for De Cameron. On its reception. be pleased 
to acknowledge it. 

In addition to what is stated in the report, and respecting 
the authenticity of the remaining three, I will state the fol- 
lowing:—It will be seen by their trial that they were con- 
demned to be executed, and were accordingly hung on the 
day therein designated; soon after which a physician of 
Richmond (Dr Cullen) obtained their bodies, by permission 
of the governor of that state (Virginia), and afterwards seht 
their skulls to our Society, that casts might be taken of them, 
and whieh was accordingly done. We have no further infor- 
mation respecting them than that contained in the trial, with 
the single exception of the confession of Pepe, who acknow- 
ledged, a short time previous to his execution, “ that the first 
ct murder he committed was on a fellow class-mate at school, 
« when he was fourteen years of age; that he had committed 
e many since, the number he could not recollect.” You will 
pereeive on the os frontis of Tardy, a considerable mark, ap- 
parently made by a left-handed or back-handed stroke of a 
sabre; the same, of course, is on the original. 

With respect to the pamphlet, (Article II. of this Num- 
ber), I have to add, that it contains the whole state of 
the subject to the time it was published. Subsequently oc- 
currences took place which were deemed unworthy of further 
public notice. They will be stated as briefly as I can make 
them: —In February following the professor gave a verbal in- 
timation to our corresponding secretary, that he would de- 
liver the leetures to his class on a day then designated, and 
would be glad of the attendance of the members of our So- 
ciety. The secretary lost no time in conimunienting this in- 
formation, and accordingly a few, who had been notified and 
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found it convenient, attended; among the number was your 
humbie servant. On entering the room, it could not bat be 
observed, the immense display that was arranged upon a very 
long table, consisting of skulls that were divided at their sa- 
tures; others sawed through their caps latitudinally, longitu- 
dinally, obliquely, perpendicularly, and indeed in every situa. 
tion in which a saw or trephine could be made effective: It 
was, however, obvious to any Phrenologist, that they were 
not from sabjects that had enjoyed health, and I need not 
mention to you on this point the extraordinary thickness 
which composed the majority of them. In casting my eyes 
around the room, I observed a large painting or diagram, 
whieh represented the internal. and vertical section of the 
head in a line from the sineiput to the occiput; and the in. 
terior divided imto party-coloured figures, about which I 
could not divine until explained by the professor. Those 
divisions upon a nearer inspection appeared, however tortuous 
and retrofiexed they were, to arise or spring from the foramen 
ovale of the occipital bone, and apparently to diverge towards 
the circumference. 

The lestures were delivered during the course ef two suc- 
cessive days, and occupied nearly two hours on each day; 
the first comprising, in his opinion, a eorrect definition or 
description of each particular organ, as the Phrenologists lay 
them down; and the second an examination and refutation of 
their doctrines. It was easily to be perceived on the first day 
that he knew little about the matter. He then partly explain- 
ed the object of the diagram to the following purport ;— 
„The Phrenologists state or believe that the brain is divided 
« iato a multitude of cones (as is here exhibited), arising from 
«t the base of the cranium and diverging to the eireumferenee; 
«s these cones they denommate organs of the mind, &e. &e. 
Immediately after the first lecture, I went up and observed 
to him, Doctor, if you will represent the organs ae eones! ! 
« be pleased to let them radiate from a more common centre 
than that of the occiput, and one that may be acknowledged 
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„by Phrenologists: What think you from the head of the 
4 medula oblongata?” He replied, that he was aware of 
s it, and that the radiation on the diagram was made so 
„through mistake.” 

It must also be stated, that he observed to his auditnce, that 
though the Phrenologists admit of double organs, yet there 
are some single, exemplifying them on a marked cranium, as 
Individuality, Comparison, Benevolence, Veneration, &c. 

On the next day I attended also, and one or two examples 
that were then detailed will be sufficient to exhibit his pro- 
found research. In the first place, he paid no attention to 
the acknowledgment he made to me the day previous; and 
it is not to be wondered at, as it would appear to have been 
counter to his main argument. For instance, he ‘contended, 
while exhibiting a most.excellent preperation of the falx and 
tentorium. of the dura mater, that if the organs originated at 
the base of the cranium, and to continue and diverge ds was 
stated, How is it possible they can pass through ‘this mem- 
brane, and not leave a vestige of their passage, as ‘the audi- 
ence may here see? (exhibiting the tentorium.) ‘The same 
objection was made to his single organs, as the falz would 
inevitably be in the centre of them, and yet not the slightest 
vestige appears. Those examples I fear are already too 
much noticed. 

Our recording secretary, Dr R. Randall, who is now a 
professor in the same cellege, in a few days afterwards replied 
before the Society and many visitors. It may only be neces- 
sary to add, that a vote unanimously passed to publish the 
replication, but which has been deferred by Dr Randall until 
the professor shall publish lis; as it was generally under- 
stood that he had promised his class to do so. And thus it 
remains:—The professor, however, has since re-delivered 
them to a succeeding class during the last winter; and in the 
third edition whether they are amended, corrected, and revis- 
ed, I have no information to give you. 

You will observe, from the enclosed prospectus, that we are 
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about republishing the Journal in this city. Dr Bell warmly 
apps it, and I hope it may. meet the approbation of your- 
salf, as. well as your. brother. I have no doubt but we shall 
be able to effect our object. I have the honour to. be, very 
air im your. obedient servant, . 
J. BaxnRTox. 
' Corresponding Secretary of the oe 
George Combe, Esq. — 


— — 
ARTICLE IV. 


CASE OF PARTIAL DISEASE OF THE BRAIN, ACCOM- 
‘PANIED WITH PARTIAL LOSS OF MENTAI POWER. 


Bead to the Phrenological Society by Henry Wight, Esq. 
on 6th March, 1828.) 

A. cass of a very interesting nature has lately been present- 
ed to the consideration of those who make the physiology of 
the brain their study. There has been preserved by Mr 
Syme, part of the skull of a female who died about two 
months ago, of the external appearance of which the accom- 
panying cut will afford a tolerably correct idea. 


Vou. V.—No XIX. 2p 
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Externally there were two large bony excrescencesat A A, 
and internally bony spiculæ had grown up in great numbers 
from the superorbitar plate on the right side behing these 
elevations, and also, but fewer in number, on the left side. 
The spicule are most dense over the right eye, and the 
centre of the forehead ; they extend a considerable way over 
the left side of the superorbitar plate, hut become less dense 
as they recede from the middle. The parts of the brain af- 
fected correspond to the organs of Individuality, Form, 
Size, Weight, Colouring, Oxdex, Locality, Time, and partly 
to Tune and Language. 

This specimen was at first caught at by the opponents of 
Phrenology, aud represepted as fatal to the truth of that 
science. When it was frst shown to me, I was told that 
there was the case of a person whose brain must in a great 
measure have been destroyed, but who still continued. a sen- 
‘sible and reasonable being, with faculties unimpaired. I 
was certainly much startled at the information, aed felt sa- 
tisfied that, if the fact were so, Phrenolqgy must be false, 
because it is evident that, if an instanoe can, be produced of 
a power or powers of the mind remaining unimpaired, when 
it is proved that the phrenological organs of those powers in 
the brain have been destroyed, then the evidence upon which 
Phrenology rests, viz. the coexistence of physical organs and 
their corresponding faculties, js annihilated. It was sup- 
posed by the antiphrenologists that this was a case which we 
should be willing to pass over in silence, and the knowledge 
of which we should be willing if possible to suppress; but I 
hope they will now be convinced that that is not the spirit 
with which we wish ta encounter difficulties real or sup- 


The first wish of all the Pbrenologists who saw this 
singular specimen of diseased head, was to know every 
particular of the mental manifestation of the unfortu- 
nate individual to:whom it belonged. With that view 
I applied to my friend Dr Sibbald, who had attended her 
in his medical capacity for a considerable period antece- 
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dent to her death, and from him I received all the informa- 
tion he had it in his power to give. He also kindly intro- 
dueed me to tha woman’s brother-in-law, a most respectable 
and very sensible tradesman in Edinburgh, from whom I 
recerved a full and frank communication of every particular 
he cauld call to his recollection regarding the state of mind 
of his deceased sister-in-law. In applying to that individual 
for information, I went in the fairest manner possible, ab- 
staining particularly from giving him any idea of the object 
whioh I had in view in making my inquiries; at the same 
time guarding as much as I could against asking leading 
questions, the effect of which upon the answers given every 
lawyer knows well, I passed myself off as a medical man, 
anxious as such te get every information on what I consi- 
dered a curious medical case. 

I shall: now proceed to give the result of my inquiries; 

after whieh we shall see whether the case makes for or 
against Phrenology. 
The individual, when she died, was nearly 50 years of 
age. The disease whieh caused the extraordinary appear 
ane on the skull was, I believe, of about 18 years’ standing. 
What was the cause of the disease I do not know, nor do I 
suppose it is possible or material to find that out, —it is with 
the effects alone that we have to do. 

In the early period of her life, before she became a mar- 
tyr to disease, she was a clever sensible woman, very amiable 
and kind-hearted, remarkably good-tempered, and with an 
amazing flow of animal spirits. She was very fond of fun 
and jokes, and laughed very heartily at them. She was 
very orderly and cleanly, exceedingly fond of music, re- 
markably honest and of good religious principles. I may 
also mention that before she became unwell, she was cook in 
the family of Mrs Cay in Heriot Row. 

We have now seen what she was prior to the disease, and 
we shall see what she afterwards became. The person who 
gave me the information says, that for the ‘last 12 years 
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e she was always silly, —sometimes worse than at others.” 
She became gradually worse and worse, (I speak of her 
mind) as long as she lived. In place of being, as formerly, 
good-hearted and amiable, she became furious and vindic- 
tive She was employed till within afew months of her 
death in a shop, along with her sister, in selling tea. When 
in this situation she used to conceive that customers intended 
to cheat her, and became very outrageous and: abusive to 
them. My informer says, that although they considered 
her tolerably correct in her money-dealings, they would not 
have thought her competent to take charge of the shop un- 
less she had had her sister along with her; but Dr Sibbald 
tells me the sister said, that if she sold two pounds of tea, 
one at 6s. and the other at 5s., she made mistakes in adding 
the two together. Iam inclined to give the preference to 
the statement of the sister, who must have had better oppor- 
tunities of observing that part of her character, tian the 
brother-in-law could have. 

I have mentioned that she was exceedingly furious; and 
her fury was directed indiscriminately against friend and ‘foe. 
She was honest'in her youth, and in her diseused state she 
constantly supposed every one was going to cheat her, and 
she expressed great displeasure at the idea of any one doing 
a dishonest action. She conceived that she was cheated by 
her relations as much as by strangers. 

When her most intimate friends and ‘relations came into 
the room where she was, she did not appear to know them 
at first, and seemed afterwards to recognize them by the 
voice. If she saw a person one day she did not recognize 
-him the next. 

In looking over the window, she was m the habit of mak- 
ing remarks upon persons passing, and laughing very hearti- 
ly at her own jokes; but she was almost invariably wrong in 
the remarks she made. She had no inclination to gossip, 
but quite the reverse. 

She took no interest in anecdotes unless there was some- 
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thing humorous, which excited. her to laughter to such a 
degree thet.she sometimes went off in a fit. 

When she went out she looked bewildered, and her friends 
thought it mare by chance than any thing else that she 
sometimes: found the place she wanted. She had lost the. 
power. of discriminating colours. She was, orderly and. 
cleanly: in- han youth, My informer said he was not aware: 
of her having become otherwise; but Dr Sibbald says he. 
has found her wearing dirty ragged clothes, and, she could 
not be persuaded by her sister to. put on. better; that she 
seemed neither inclined to keep things in arder herself, nor 
would she allow her sister to do so for her. When he found. 
her at dinner, she used to have the skins of herrings and 
potatoes lying scattered upon the table, and would not 
allow, them to be gathered up. I may here also mention, 
that Dr Sibbald was jn the habit ef seeing her occagiqnally 
for two years, and that. he did not consider. her as rational, 
but as an overgrown child. She was very deficient in recol- 
lecting names. .She was religiously mad, and always went 
ta church . when. she could crawl.” When she returned 
fram .churph she did: not recollect much of what she had 
heard, and what little she did recollect she was anxious to 
communicate and talk about, but could nat find words to 
express herself. She had also great difficulty in expressing 
herself at other times, when. she wished to, speak. 

. She was a great dreamer, and believed what she dreamed 
to be true. The substance of her dreams was principally, 
that her relations were transgressing the code of morality, 
She became very positive. When she received medicine 
she supposed it contained arsenic, and made other people 
swallow some of it to try its effect. 

I have this afternoon seen a woman named Thomson, the 
wife of a chimney-sweep in Bell's Wynd, High Street, who 
used to be employed to clean out the tea-shop. I was not a 
little staggered, when, in answer to a question, she informed 
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me that the subject of my inquiry was u sensible woman. I 

found, however, upon inquiring farther, that she confirmed. 
the adcoutht of her religious: madness, the violence of ber tem- 
per, and her conceptions that she was chested by her friends. 
She informed me, what I knew before, that the person was 
ford of spirits, to which she attributed certain aberrations of 
intellect to which she was subject. In short, he seemed to 

consitler that her mind would have been sowad enough if it had 
not been for the drink. Mre Thomson told me, however, that 
after her sister turhed ill she got quite stupid, and took more 
to the drinking system, and that she thought · the stupidity 

was brought on by distress for her sister's illness. We have 

here the fact of stupidity confirmed by Mrs Thotteon, and 

the question comes to be, are we to take the cause she as- 
signs for that fact? I hold the stupidity to be established at 

all hands, and that is all I have to do with at present. 

Besides the above, there are some medical facts, the bear- 
ing of which I cannot pretend to know. When she was 
attacked by one of her fits, she was althost invaridbly te- 
coveted by cold water if: given in time, and for that reason 
water was kept constantly at hand. She was rather costive. 
She suffered very acute pam in the forehead, for which she 
was ordered purgative medicine, and from this prescription 
she received relief. She always continued to eat her meals 
heartily ; but became latterly very fond of ardent spirits and 
high-seasoned food. She never expressed any desire to be 
matried ; from which I understood that she did not exhibit 
symptoms of much animal passion. 

I have now detailed as minately and as correctly as I can 
all the information I have been able to gather regarding 
the mental manifestations of this unfortunate individual. It 
would certainly have been desirable to have had informa. 
tion of 4 more full and minute nature, if such could have 
been procured: One thing may. be depended on, that what 
has been obtained has been impartial, and not preferred 
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with a view of making out any case, or substantiating any 
opiniom The person from whom it comes did not live in 
the house with the woman, although, from being a near re- 
lation, he had very good opportunities of judging of the 
state of · her amd. Had. the observations been taken by a 
philesophic and at the same time impartial map, they would 
no doubt have been much more satisfactory. Experimenta 
might have: been made which would have been a test of the 
power of each individual faculty, and we should then have 
known what: remained entire, what were partially, and. what 
wholly: destroyed. As this is in itself so evident, I need not 
enlarge further apon it, and we must rest contented with 
what information. we have, which is certainly far from being 
insiguificant. 

After what has been stated above regarding the state of 
mind of the female in question, I presume it will be canceded 
by men of every persuasion and of all opinions, that she was 
net a sensible.yesponsible being. If this be nota. case of im 
sanity, Ido not know what insanity means. Thus much we 
may take for granted, and I shall proceed to offer a few ob» 
servations upon the particular features af the case. 

‘The first thing that arrests observation is the circumstance, 
that here the feelings and propensities, generally speaking; 
were excited to a state of great activity, whilst the intellec» 
tual powers generally were quite the reverse. We find that 
she.was religion mad, honesty mad, morality mad, furieus, 
positive, and: vindictive ; but if we look for any thing like 
over-activity in the intellectual powers, we look in vain ; for, 
as my informer says, “ she was always silly.” We do not 
find, as in some cases, that she was only insane upon one 
subject with returns to reason at intervals ; for although the 
excitation of her feelings and propensities was not continual, 
when it abated her reason did not return,—“ she was always 
“ silly.” If we turn from the mind to the cranium, and ex- 
amine the appearance it presents, the result is very remark. 
able. It is in that part where the anterior lobes of the brain, 
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the organs of intellect, lie, that the disease manifested e. 
to any disease which might cause nervousexcitement. They 
were not destroyed, #3 the anterior lobes must in a great de- 
gree have been. Now is not this precisely the state of beam 
a Phrenologist would have predicted from the given mami- 
festations of intellect? The feelings and propensities, espe- 
cially those removed from the seat of intellect, were in fall 
vigour and apparently over-excited, whilst those parts of the 
brain, upon which they depend for action, were left entire ia 
substance. The intellect was almost obliterated, and so was 
that portion of the brain upon which # depends for action. 
Does this argue for or against Phrenology? Ifa Phremolo- 
gist had been set to fabricate a case to suit, his purpose, could 
he have rivalled nature and made one more to his mind? I 
think not. eann 

Here a'Phrenologist might stop, contented that he had 
made out a triumphant case,—that every thing, 20. far ashe 
could know, was in precise accordance with the doctrincs ef 
Phrenology. I maintain, that, on sound philosephical peim- 
ciples, here I ought to stop, because here certainty as 1o 
fact ends; and no man is bound or entitled to form opinions 
without being satisfied that the premises are true upon 
which. he is to found conclusions. If I were perfectly 
aware of the precise state in which the anterior lobes of the 
brain existed, and of the precise state of the intellectual 
powers, I would then have it in my power to consider each 
organ by itself, and to observe whether each faculty suffered 
in proportion to its corresponding organ. I am not, howa 
ever, furnished with full information, either as to the state 
of the intellect or the brain. What J have is only general ; 
10 of course must be any conclusions, upon the accuracy of 
which I can depend. 

If any one take the trouble to look at the cranium, he 
will at once see that it is impossible to say how much the 
brain may have been displaced, how. much wholly destroy. 
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ed, and.how much partially. The interstices between the, 
spicule, I am told, were filled up with brain, and it is of 
course impossible for any man to say what effect would be 
produced upon the functions ef. any organ by its being 
pierced by these spicula. In.shert, it must at once be evi- 
dent, that very minute knowledge. is here out af. the ques- 
tion; minute industions must, therefore be given up. 

Having said. so. much to. guard against the imputation of 
mating. ah conclusions, with which Phregolegists are so 
loudly. taxed, I shall proceed. to. same farther considerations 
which offer themselves, hut ito the absolute correctness of 
which I do net. wish to pledge myself, 

The cranium under. consideration, when examined, ap- 

pears to.have been principally diseased above the right eye, 
and the. growth of the bony substance most likely, commen- 
ced there, and spread in different directions until it reached 
the frightful size which it. now exhibits. Be that. as it may, 
there is, mere ef. it an the right side then, the left. It is 
most dense: over the right, eye and the centre of the fore. 
head, Ta rode a..censiderable way over the left side of 
the head, but begomes less dense asit proogeds. It is im- 
possible to say how far it reached upwards, but I should be 
inclined to think it mast have reaahed the organ of Benevo- 
lence. It. is fair: to presume, that the demser the bony sub- 
stance was, the greater would be. the destruction. of the 
powers dependent. upon: the organs affected by it. 
. Keeping in mind this statement of the general appearance 
of the cranium, let us now examine. a little more minutely 
the information: received regarding the mental manifesta. 
tions. 

We are told. that, she did not know people she had seen 
the day. before. She did not know her own relations when 
they came in to her, and seemed to recognize them after- 
wards.by their voice. What is this but the loss of the or- 
gan of Form? . 

. Looking over the window, she made observations upon 
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individuals, which were almost invariably wrong. What 
is this but the loss of the organ of Individuality ? 

She took no interest in gossiping, nor in anecdotes, unless 
there was something ludicrous which exeited her risibility. 
What is this but the loss of Eventuality? When she went 
out, if che found a place, they thought it more by chance 
than otherwise. There was the organ of Locality gone. 
She had lost the power of discriminating colours. 

Here is pretty correct evidence that the organs, which 
one would naturally suppose to-have been most affected by 
the disease, were those whose functions seem to have been 
most destroyed. I will not, as a Phrenologist, go the 
length of saying, that these faculties were utterly annihil- 
ated ; -but will any antiphrenologist undertake to prove that 
those: portions of the brain corresponding to the faculties, 
were entirely destroyed, and rendered incapable of perform- 
ing their fumetions in. any way, however imperfeetly ?: 

Proceeding farther towards the left, Where the bony sub- 
stance becomes less dense, we have.avidence that. tha powers 
of the-mind were less impaired. As to. Size, Weight, and 
‘Time, the person to whom I applied could give me no infor- 
mation ; and it would have been rather remarkable if he had 
been able to do so, as they are organs whose functions are 
net much observed, and which cannot be well observed by 
any one who is ignorant of the fact, that they are distinct 
faculties of the mind. I was in hopes that I might learn 
something of them accidentally from some of the circum. 
stances that were mentioned to me, but in this I was disap- 


As to Number and Order, from what I said before, that 
the brother-in-law and the sister gave rather contradictory 
aocounts, I am inclined to think that the organs.must have 
been considerably injured, though not so much 
as those neater the centre, and where the bony substance 


and cerebral disorganization were greater. 
In the outskirts of the cranium we find a small space not 
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occupied at all by spiculæ; and in aeeordauee with this fact 
we find the organ ef Tune nadestroyed. Of ali che. organs, 
Tane and Wit are those I shoald lave said were least likely 
to have besa injured; and they are certainly theewo faculties 
of the -destriction of which I have received no evidenoe. 
The organ of Language, particularly on one side, ‘seems 
to have been: very much impatredindeed: We -are told she. 
had great difficulty in expressing herself ‘She was deficient 
in Yetoléeting names When ‘she’ returned foom church, 
aud wished to speak of what she Had heard, she ‘could not 
fad’ words to- express herself. Se much fer the organ of 
Language. 

There are some strange eoincidenees here, lucky guesses, 
as the antiphrenologivts would cal them. I donot wish to 
push the argument, or to give my statement the appearance 
of spe pleading. Facts speak for themselves; and I 
shall allow the fatts T have adduced: to do their own:busi- 
ness. I have said before, that the case of the Phrenologists 
was nbutidaritly made out without the minute observhtiom of 
Particular drgania, in which we cannot be sure ‘that we are 
altogether eorreet. The intellect; as a whole, was almost a 
mere waste, and so was the part of the brain, as a whale, 
upon whieh intellect depends for its powers. It is carious, 
however, to go into particulars, und see the remarkable co- 
incidences that otrur of diminished brain and diminished 
function; théy are, to say the least of them, in in antiphreno. 
logical language, lticky ones. 

1 think, that, after the statement given, no candid dis. 
putant will hold up this case as impugning the ttuth of 
Phrenology. Our opponents may disregurd it if they 
please, and I have no doubt: they will do so; dat let them 
recollect, what they have often mid, that one fact is. worth 
a thousand theories. We have admitted, that if they pro · 
duce one well-authenticated fact, they may by it: destroy 
Phrenology ; they accept this offer, and yet disregard the 
thousands produced by us. A case of impaired brain and 
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impaired function is of much more importance than one 
where both are in a state of high perfection and activity. 
In the latter case the dependence of the mind upon the brain 
may be denied; but I do not see how it-can be denied in the 
former. If we produce a number of instances of large ante- 
rior lobes of the brain, and powerful intellects, and, vice versa, 
small anterior lobes with less powerful intellects, this is strong 
evidence that these lobes are the. seat of the intellect. If we 
produce a case where the anterior lobes have been destroyed. 
and the intellectual powers are gone, whilst the rest of the 
brain.and the rest of the mind remain entire, I consider that 

to be evidence beyond the reach of eavil. Such a case ig 
the present, 

Our opponents have always taxed us with having loop- 
holes,to escape by. Let them in their turn now try their 
ingenuity to discover some loop-hole. Let any of them try 
to account for the. phenomena in the present case -without 
Phrenology, and see what he will make of it. A diseased 
mind they will call it. A mind, part of which was nearly 
dead, and part of which was more than alive. We wish 
them to explain this. We court inquiry, and shall be most 
happy to receive any-addational light they may be able to 
throw upon the subject. I. am far from maintaining that I 
bave been necessarily free from error. in the inquiries I have 
been making, and I shall feel obliged to any one who will 
take the trouble to inquire farther, and.set me right if I 
have been wrong. Had the Phrenologists disregarded this 
case, what an outery would have. been raised against them. 
What has been done will, I hope, show that we have no 
wish to put aside facts apparently anqmalous and difficult. 
If Phrenology be true, it is in no danger of being over- 
thrown by any thing that may be brought against it. If it 
be false, the sooner it is proved to be so the better. Let it 
be remembered, that it is our duty to establish the truth of 
every fact we produce in our favour ; but our opponents are 
as much bound to establish the truth of what they adduce 
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against us. They have no more right to bring half known 
cases against us, than we have to bring them in our favour. 
It would be desirable, if those who oppose us would meet 
us fairly and honestly. Let there be a mutual desire to get 
at the truth whatever it may be. 
Before dismissing the subject, it may be proper to notice 
one source of error to which observers, ignorant of phreno- 
logical principles, are exposed. If it be true, as we assert, 
that the mind depends upon material organs for manifesta- 
tion, as digestion does upon the stomach, it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that where a cerebral- organ has been impaired 
by disease, its capacity for performing functions must to that 
extent be diminished, in the same way as the capacity of a 
stomach for. digestion is diminished by any disease in that 
organ. This is a self. evident proposition, but one which 
does not seem to have been taken into account by antiphre- 
‘nologists.. A disease in a cerebral organ does not entirely 
destroy its power to act, any more than a disease in the sto- 
mach entirely destroys digestion. A person may be dame in 
his leg, and still able to walk; so he may be lame in the or- 
gan of Causality, and still be able to reason ; bat he will have 
a halt in his reasoning as well as in his walking. The same 
effects may be produced by disease in youth, whieh are visi- 
ble in the dotage of old age; and in both cases from the same 
cause, a diminution of the power of the cerebral parts to per: 
form their functions. Disease may shrivel up the arm of 
"youth, as natural decay. does that. of the aged. 

The object of these remarksis to show, that, in cases where 
a brain has been found to have been diseased, so as to have 
caused a partial disorganization, as in the present instance, in 
order to ascertain whether the mental manifestation accords 
with the state of the brain, what is to be ascertained is not 
whether the faculties of the mind remain at ail, but to what 
extent they remain entire. 

When we find any part of the museular frame injured 
by disease, or otherwise, we find a diminution of muscular 
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power; so it is with the cerebral organs. The diminution 
of the power of an arm may be observed by its being able 
to raise a less weight, or to continue its exertions for a 
shorter period than formerly; and precisely analogois to 
this is the mode in which we must estimate the diminution 
of the power of a cerebral organ. We cannot say that a 
cerebral organ lifts a weight; but in exercising its functions 
it performs an operation arialogous to that of the arm. 
Taking cognizance of a fact is a simple operation of the or- 
gan of Individuality, but to remember the fact calls for a 
greater exertion of power in the organ, of which, from dis- 
ease, it may be incapable. A. man. may be capable of think- 
ing and telling that he wishes to make a will, but incapable 
of the greater exertion of the same organ which would be 
requisite for knowing and telling what he wished the terms 
of it to be. These smaller atid greater manifestations of the 
power of an organ are precisely analogous to the lifting of 
a smaller or greater weight by the arm. The kind and 
quantum. of the disease, in beth instances, will be · the: mas · 
sure of the diminution of the power of exercising function. 
Like the arm, too, a cerebral organ may from disease be 
imeapable of continuing ita exertions for so long a periód as 
in a healthy state. Every body knows how training a prise. 
fighter-enables him to make great exertions for an extraore 
dinery length of time. It gives him what in slang language 
is called bottom; hut bottom may be given, by training, to 
the mind of a philosopher, as well as to the bodily frame.of 
the pugilist. As training increases the power of endurattce, 
60 will disease diminish it, until at last little is left to the 
eye of the beholder but the shadow of intellect. 

It follows, from these observations, that, in examining the 
mental manifestations of a person whose ‘brain is diseased, 
with the view of ascertaining the truth of Phrenology, a 
previous inquiry must always be made of what were the 
mental endowments in a state of health. Without this 
knowledge, it is evidently impossible to ascertain the extent 
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to which function has been diminished. Where a brain is 
diseased, it is not enough to say that the patient remains 
sensible; because, as we have seen, the organs, though im- 
paired still, perform their functions. The questian to be put 
and answered is, Whether the intellect remain as vigorous 
as before, and ta whet extent has its vigour been impaired F- 

It is hoped, that these few remarks may have the effect 
af directing, in a proper channel, the inquiries af those 
whose pursuits bring them in contact with cases where ob- 
servations of this nature can be made. 


ARTICLE V. 
MONOMANIA, 


Tux following extract was sent us by a friend, who found it under 
the head of “Gleanings” in the Dundee, Perth, and Cupar Ad- 
vertiser of ed October, 1828. It is gratifying to observe the news- 
paper press diffusing sound ideas on a disease which only ignorance 
can confound with crime: the lives of the insane, and the feelings 
of their relatives, are placed by the law in the hands of juries, and 
mothieg is more desirable than that persons liable to serve in that 
capecity should be instructed concerning the effects of disease in the 
organs, on the mental manifestations, before being called on to de- 
the fate of a fellow-creature. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a disgraceful death, as a ceavictel felon, and eon ent, as 
a patient in an asylum for the insane; and yet the apnals of our 
criminal courts, in both divisions of Great Britain, bear too many 
of the former having been inflicted on individuals who 

ought to have been consigned only to the latter. EDrron. ` 


Monomania.—The Clinique, a French daily papar devot- 
ed almost exclusively to medical and surgical reports, contains 
an account of the recent trial, at Angoulème, of a, mau named 
Jean Fort, charged with the wilful murder of his mother. 
This case, it seems, bas been brought forward in the Clinique 
in support of the arguments of Doctors Gall, Gearget, and 
others, who, from careful and long experience, bave declared 
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that the monomania of homicide is found frequently in per- 
sons who in every other respect are not only free from men- 
tal alienation, but who also sometimes display great intellec» 
tual powers, and, but for the longing to:shed human blond, 
which in them is unconquerable, might be considered mild 
and humane members of society, their general eonduet being 
usually correct, and, during the absence of the peroxyams, 
decidedly benevolent. The description given by Gall, Geor- 
get, Esquirol, and other eminent surgeons and physicians, of 
the monomaniac, is as follows: When the monomaniac 
has accomplished his object, he no longer thinks of any thing 
else. He has destroyed life—his end is attained. After the 
murder he is calm, and does not attempt to conceal himself. 
Sometimes even, full of satisfaction with the deed that he has 
committed, he avows, and delivers himself up to justice. If 
he is taken, however, against his will, he is morose and melan- 
choly ; he uses no dissimulation or artifice, and reveals with 
calmness and candour the minutest details of the murder.” 
Opposed to the doctrines of this party, by which monomania 
is declared a mental failing over which the subject of it has 
no control—the development of the passion being greater 
than the corrective powers of the mind—are some of the 
principal surgeons of the French metropolis, who deny, first, 
‘the correctness of the facts as stated by their opponents, and 
then comment on the bad example and danger to society of 
allowing monomaniacs to escape without punishment. As. 
cases of real or pretended monomania are now become fre- 
quent in France, particularly in the south, which appears to 
be as fertile in the production of crime as of the gifts of na- 
ture, thé discussion excites great interest in Paris, and is 
kept up by the new facts of which the opposing parties daily 
avail themselves. The following case seems to support the 
doctrine of Gall in a strong degree :—The murderer, in his 
calmness during the perpetration of his horrible purpose, and 
after its completion, resembles much the unfortunate man 
who was tried at Cork for the murder of his crew. On that 
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occasion a siroug effort was made to convict ‘the -prisoner of 
wilful: murder, against the coscusrent testimony of the me- 
dieal witnesses, who · déposedl a0 his uondmania in the most 
positive and decided manner. The general correctitess of the 
prisoner the total freedom from mental:imbedlity, and even 
great powersiof et in the ordinary affairs of life. were 
clearly deposed to; but'the horrible disease (for it is a dis- 
ease) of ssondmania was clearly evident, and it seemed extra · 
ordinary that there should be persene who bad been well: 
educated who could doubt its-existence. Jean Fort, the mo.: 
nomaniac tried at Angoulème, is described in the. aceount 
of the trial as an object of diegust, from the appearance of 
his face, which was covered with an ulcer which had: nearly 
destroyed · his nose; and instances of his having used threats. 
of destruetion to many persons, some of whom perhaps. had 
ridiculed him on his appearance, were related in evidence. 
On one occasion he had been seen attempting the. life of his 
mother, and when disturbed, he exclaimed, . Well, if I-do 
not -kill. you: to- day, I can do: it to-morrow!” At: another. 
time he attempted to destroy a young child, after having said 
to it, I will kill you, you little rogue; for if I allow you to 
grew up, you will some day or other turn me into ridicule.” 
On the 18th of June last, Fort was accosted by a woman, 
to whom he said, I am determined to kill all the people of 
Querroy.” ‘And why?” said the female. ‘4 Because they 
are too thick, and want thinning; some are too honest; but 
altogether they have caused me to kill my mother!” «Your 
mother !“ Ves; I bave killed her, but I will put her into 
a coffin, and bury her myself.” On the following afternoon, 
another woman, who lived near the house of the prisoner's 
mother, saw him enter the garden with a spade, mark out a 
grave, und begin to dig. She asked him what he was going 
todo? “I am digging a grave for my mother,” said he, 
« for I bave killed her; and if you don't believe it, go into 
the bouse aad see.” During the night he continued to dig. 
The woman and-her husband: rose at midnight, and called 
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himite go to bed. Me replied coldly, “ Go tọ bed yeurselzes. 
I ‘am not working on your property.” When the mayor 
went to apprehend him, he was found lying in the grave fast 
asleep. Being awakened and asked what he was. doing, he 
said, “I am digging a grave for my mother, whom I have 
kitted,” at the same time showing the instrustent with whieh 
he had destroyed her. Qn entering the house the mother 
was found murdered in her chair. Fort follewad, and began 
to prepare her for interment. He was arffered to do this, 
and in a few hours he had. made. complete shroud. He wes 
then taken to prison, and soon afterwards put upon -his trial. 
The mmyor, and several persons who had known bim. far 
years, swore'that they had never witnessed in him any act of 
insanity. The physician of che place, and other mediesl 
men, gare similar testimony. He acknowledged the mur- 
der; said he could die but oaee; and that, if found guiky, 
ten days (making a sign to.imitate the falling of the guilip- 
tine) would end every thing. The jury acquitted him, oa 
the igreuad that at the time of the murder he was suffering 
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LETTER FROM DR SPURZHEIM TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


612,—In No 18 of your Journal, article 14 by Dr Fossati, 
p. 904.905, chere are assertions which oblige me to trouble 
you with the request to insert in your next Number the fol 
lowing remarks :—Dr ‘Fossati’s mamper of giving the state- 
ments and of arranging ‘the arguments must prevent your 
readers from perceiving the imaceutucy of the farmer and the 
weakness of the fatter. He evidently accuses you. of partia- 
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lity, and tries to diminish my merit. Your note, page 305, 
sufficiently explains why you were authorised to speak of 
‘© Gall and Spurzheim” together. Dr Gall taught you to do 
so long before I came to England, dnd we had published, 
under our joint-names, long before each of us published se- 
parately under his own name. I have by no means the in- 
tention to discuss the particulat merits of Dr Gall and my- 
self at the moment when I regret his death, ‘because he can 
no longer enjoy the pleasure of witnessing the propagation 
of the most important science of which he laid the first 
foundation. I am glad, however, that I did not wait till 
after the end of his life to settle our account in stating fairly 
what belongs to him exclusively, and which are my claims, 
as far as discoveries and improvements are concerned. I 
have done it in the appendix to my French’ work, entitled 
Essai Philosophique de Homme Moral et Intellectuel, Paris, 
1820. The only object of these present remarks is to show, 
Ist, That Dr Fossati, being ignorant of the progressive im- 
provements of Phrenology, has no right to say that I have 
contributed only to consolidate Phrenology, and, 2d, That 
his manner of reasoning in the following quotation is little 
conclusive :-— 


çe bili preet of the doctrine,” says Dr Fossati, “is M. Gall 
thing written and published before 1808 proves 
e e suffi ently, Mr Spurzheim himsel „ who has e well 
the pace cannot believe himself one of the founders of the 
r ee Satellectual physiology, since he only derived his knowledge of it 
From Dr Gall's lectures at Vienna in 1804. He acknowledges 
<e this in the preface to i ‘ 1 of the Brain, lately pub- 
«© lished in London, as he had previously honourably done in his 
c << former works. If ae were to add the names of all those who 
rate by their observations and labours to the consolidation 

of the pee we would soon have a numerous list.” 


Yn all my publications, I acknowledge, that Dr Gall is the 
founder of the PHYSIOLOGICAL Part of Phrenology ; but how 
does Dr Fossati know that I only derived my knowledge of 
the doctrine “from Dr Gals lectures at Vienna in 1804,” 
since Dr Gall's lectures were interdicted in 1802, and he did 
not lecture at all in 1804, and I attended him for the first 
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time in 1800? Farther, how does Dr Fossati know that I 
‘ had as yet done nothing for the science in 1808?” He finds 
his answer in the previous publications, containing no state- 
ment that I was Dr Gall’s colleague. He particularly de- 
pends on the work of Dr John Mayer, of Naples, published 
in Italian in 1808, composed from private information com- 
municated by the author in Germany ;—dfrom a work printed 
at Dresden in 1805 ;—from the Journal Encyclopédique of 
Naples in 1808 ;—and, lastly, from the ideas of M. Walther, 
emeritus professor of Bamberg. Nowhere in this work 
“is the name of Dr Spurzheim to be met with.” Hence Dr 
Fossati concludes, that I had done nothing for Phrendlogy 
in 1808. He may maintain with the same right, that im 
1800, when I attended Dr Gall’s lectures for the first time, 
or even in 1804, when I became Dr Gall's colleague, Phren- 
ology was the same as it is actually taught in Great Britain. 
Let us, however, consider the fountain-heads of Dr Mayer's 
work. Dr Mayer himself studied at Vienna at the same ge- 
riod as myself, and went to Naples before I became assbomt- 
ed with Dr Gall in 1804; he therefore could say nothing of 
my labours from personal knowledge. Farther, the work 
published at Dresden in 1805 is written by M.-Bloede ; but 
‘whether it does or does not mention that Dr Gall and myself 
travelled and pursued together the anatomy and physiology 
of the nervous system in general, and of the brain in parti- 
cular, as stated in the preface of our large work, the fact is 
no less certain. If my name be not mentioned in the Jour- 
nal Encyclopédique of Naples in 1808, this proves nothing 
more than the maecuracy of its editor; for Dr Fossati him- 
self tells us, p. 308 of your last Number, that at Milan in 
the same year, 1808, in the Number for July of the Journal 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences, 
he found an extract from the report of M. Cuvier to the In- 
stitute of Paris, on a memoir by Messieurs Gall and Spurs. 
heim on the nervous system -in general, and on the brain ia 
particular; and yet, with this proof of my having been the col- 
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league of Dr Gall, Dr Fossati still thinks it absolutely neces- 
sary to consider the editor of the Journal Encyclopédique of 
Naplesasanindispensable witness of my relations with Dr Gall! 
Lastly, the information which Dr Mayer could derive from 
Walther's work goes only up to 1802, when it was publish- 
ed at Zurich. M. Walther, emeritus professor of Landshut, 
instead of Bamberg, and now professor at the University of 
Bonn, speaks in his publication of the interference of the 
Austrian government with Gall’s lectures, but he could not 
foretell my labours, which began two years later. His silence 
at 1802, however, cannot prove that in 1808 I had done no- 
thing for Phrenology. Until Dr Fossati shall become bet- 
ter acquainted with the beginning and progressive improve- 
ments əf our science, he cannot be a competent judge of the 
reapective merits of Dr Gall and myself. If he can call my 
anatomical labours and the discoveries which I made before 
1808 nothing, I wish him success in doing more than I have 
done for the anatomical part of Phrenology. Though Dr 
Gall is the founder of the physiological part, Dr Fossati will 
do well to compare the publications of Dr Gall’s auditors up 
to 1805 with the improvements as published under our joint 
names. He also will do well to keep in mind that Dr Gall 
did not make one single discovery after I left him; and that 
there is a great difference, even in the anatomical and physi- 
ological parts, between Dr Gall’s last publication and the 
state of Phrenology, as it is taught in Great Britain. As to 
our ideas on philosophy in its two important branches, ideo- 
logy and morality, Dr Gall and I most widely differ from 
each other, as well as in reference to physiognomy and prac- 
tical applications; and when Dr Fossati shall be acquainted 
with all those particulars, but not before then, he will be 
able to decide whether you are wrong in following Dr Gall’s 
example, and in speaking of Gall and Spurzheim, when you 
treat of Phrenology in its actual state. He then also will 
understand that cepkalogy, which signifies discourse about 
the head, docs not comprehend the whole sphere of phreno. 
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logical reaches. I'am. with great esteem, Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, - G. BPUBRAHTIM. 
` Birmipghim, Sth October, 1838, . . 


., Note by the Editor. We insert the preceding letter with 
great pleasure, as a simple act of justice to Dr Spurzheim, 
and are even. glad that the unintentional omission of a cor- 
rection by ourselves has induced him to step forward in his 
own defence. In proof of Dr Fossati’s inaccuracy on two 
essential points, we published in our last the substance of a 
note written to that gentleman by Dr A. Combe, and we have 
now to add in further explanation, that, had time permitted, 
Dr C. would in all probability have also noticed the errors com- 
mented upon by Dr Spurzheim. But as Dr Fossati’s pamph- 
let arrived only on the forenoon of the day on which an op- 
portunity occurred of sending an answer to Dr F. by a friend 
who was to leave Edinburgh in the evening, Dr C. had 
time only to glance at its contents, and write the hurried 
note already published ; and the matter was afterwards over- 
looked. 


— | 
ARTICLE VII. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
We have often said that Phrenology is either the most prac- 
tically useful of sciences, or it is not true; and we are happy 
to learn that the perception of its utility increases as it be- 
comes known. In Edinburgh there are Phrenologists who, 
for years past, have examined the heads of servants before 
engaging them. One lady examined the heads of thirteen 
female servants in succession before she fixed on one that 
was suitable, and a trial of the individual selected has justi- 
fied the opinion formed of her qualities. Another lady fixed 
on a servant after examining the heads of five, and was 
equally satisfied with the result. A friend informed us late- 
ly, that in England he had met with an extensive merchant 


who tated that he never engaged a clerk without prévious 
examination of his head. We speak from experience, in ag- 
suriog our readers that. they. will find the advantage of fol- 
lowing the same rule. Ir is melancholy to read in the news- 
papers frequent accounts of post-office robberies, of elope 
ments of confidential clerks, public servants, &c. with large 
sums of money, and of the executions that follow, when, by 
using Phrenology as a test of natural qualities, such occur- 
rences might be most frequently prevented. We are hum- 
bly of opinion that if, for confidential situations, young men 
were selected, in whom the organs of the animal propeasi- 
ties are moderate in size, and the organs of the moral and 


intellectual powers decidedly large, (and many such are to 


be found,) there would be a high degree. of certainty that 
they would not commit these enormous crimes. 

In dedicating children to particular professions the ad- 
vantages of Phrenology are also reeognised. A: merchant in 
London was lately solicited to take into his employment a 
young man from Scotland, and he requested an Edinburgh 
Phrenologist to examine his head and favour him with a re- 
port for his guidance, which he did. . We have been favour- 
ed with the report, and commit no offence in publishing it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A. B. AGED 15 YEARS. 


1. Amativenese, berge. 
2. Philoprogeni 


4. Adbesvenem, rather full. 

5. Combativeness, full. 

6. Destructiveness, large. 

7. Constructiveness, full 

9. Acquisitiveness, full. 

9. Secretiveness, rather large. 
10. Self-esteem, ratlion large. 
II. Love af Approbation, lerge. 
12. Cautiousness, large. 

13. Benevolence, rather large. 
14. Veneration, sm: 

15. Hope, full. 

16. Ideality, full, 


19. Individuality, full. 
20. Eeentuallty, large. 
21. Form, 

22. Size, moderate. 

23. Weight, full. 

24. Colouring, moderate. 
28. Locality, full. 

26. Order, full. 

7. Time. moderate. 

26. Number, full. 

29. Tune, rather full. 
30. nguage, rather full. 
31, Comparison, large. 
32. Causality, large. 

33. Wit, rather large. 
34. Imitation, full. 


17. Comeientionenem, rather large. 35. Wonder, rather full. 


18. Firmness, large. 


Head large and high, gnterior lobe large. Temperament sanguine—lym- 


phatic. 
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. . A. B. in a fine boy, and his development is well calculated to 
“ render him a useful man. I do not see any organ on which he 
“æ is likely to go wrong except Amativeness. He will very soon be 
a lover, if not one already, and, were not his moral and intelloctesal 
development ample, I would fear his going astray.in this feeling. 
„He may have some tendency to low company, but by good man- 
~: agement may be kept above it. He has as much of the propensi- 
** ties as is n y to carry him through business and give hiwe 
“ weight. His Self-esteem and Love of Approbation are well-pro— 
* portioned. He will be polite, but independent. He has enough 
** of Firmness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness to give him tact and 
ce gelf- command. He has a large Destructiveness, and will be hot, 
„but he has the powers of restraint abundantly. His Veneration 
ec is deficient, so that he will view mankind through his Benevolence, 
“Love of Approbation, Adhesiveness, and Conscientiousness; he 
* will not look up to them with awe; they must be kind and just 
ce towards him, otherwise he will not care for them. If it is ex- 
„ pected to give religion any influence over him, it must be com- 
e munieated in a rational and moral manner; he will not under- 
“ stand high devotional emotions, and be apt to question all that is 
“ marvellous. His Conscientiousness is good, and although not of 
„the largest size, it is adequate to give him feelings of justice, es- 
“ pecially as his Acquisitiveness is not too great. His intellect is 
very good indeed. He has observing powers of considerable mag- 
nitude, and excellent reflecting organs, so that he will be apt in 
learning, and judicious in applying what he acquires. Some of 
“the knowing organs are deficient, but they are not much con- 
cerned in business. 
The temperament appears not very active ; but, from the size of 
* the brain relatively to the other parts of the body, I should ex- 
tc pect the activity of the mental powers to increase. Great atten- 
tion should be paid to his health in London; give him as much 
7c exercise as possible, and keep his digestion active. In directing 
de him, treat him uniformly as an intelligent and reflecting young 
% man whose desires are always to go right, and show him the rea- 
“son of every thing. From his small Veneration he will not sub- 
mit with internal satisfaction to mere authority. He will grow 
44 dissatisfied if he ever take up the idea that he is made to do things 
“ that are not necessary merely because he is a servant. He will 
“scrutinize motives and form Judgments very quietly but decided- 
“ly; and to preserve his respect, good sense and good feeling must 
“ be habitually manifested towards him. His feelings will be strong, 
“ and ought to be enlightened and guided. I shall be glad to hear 
how these anticipations correspond with experience.” 


The reader is requested to observe, that we do not publish 
this report as a proof of the truth of Phrenology. The in- 
dividual who wrote it, and the merchant to whom it was ad- 
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dressed, were both satisfied on that point. The case is cited 
only as an example of the use which Phrenologists make of 
their science in the common business of life, and we expect 
that every reflecting person will perceive the advantage of 
such an analysis of a boy's mind, and of such directions for 
his treatment, supposing them to be founded in nature. 

It is necessary, however, to state forcibly two observations, 

and to request the reader to keep them in view. The first 
is, that it must not be supposed that the twelve female ser- 
vants rejected by the lady before alluded to were absolutely 
bad; on the contrary, for other families many of them 
might have been preferable to the thirteenth whom she se- 
lected. The lady knew her own temper, and the faculties 
necessary in a servant to suit that temper, and also to dis- 
charge the particular duties which she required to be per- 
formed, and looked for a combination of organs accordingly. 
For other tempers and other duties the individual chosen 
by her might have been ill-suited; whereas some of those 
passed over would have been excellently adapted. Second. 
ly, parents or guardians of children who apply for phreno- 
logical assistance in directing their education, require them- 
selves to possess a practical knowledge of Phrenology before 
they can be benefited by it. Without this, a statement of 
development and of phrenological inferences is of no more 
utility to them, than a book of directions for making watches 
or weaving shawls is to a person uninstructed in these trades. 
The mind of the child is not understood, the mode of direct- 
ing it is unknown, and the real character of its manifesta- 
tions is not apprehended. In consequence the directions 
cannot be applied. The merchant to whom the foregoing 
report was made is conversant with the science, and capable 
of using it. 
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* A, B. ia &. fine boy, and his development is well calculated to 
render him a me man. I do not see any organ on which he 
“ is Tikely to go wrong except Amativeness. He will very soon be 
4g lover, not one already, and, were not his moral and intellectual 
development ample, I would fear his going astray in this feeling. 
He may have some tendency to low company, but by good man- 
e agement may be kept above it. He has as much of the propensi- 
“ ties as is y. to carry him through business and give him 
“ weight. His Self-esteem aod Love of Approbation are well-pro- 
te portioned. He will be polite, but independent. He has enough 
<c of Firmness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness to give him tact and 
* self-commend. He has a large Destructiveness, and will be hot, 
“ but he has the powers of restraint abundantly. His Veneration 
* is deficient, so that he will view mankind through his Benevolence, 
Love. of Approbation, Adbesiveness, and Conscientiousnes ; he 
ce will not look up to them with awe; they must be kind and just 
ce towards him, otherwise he will not care for them. If it is ex- 
“ pected to give religion any influence over him, it must be com- 
“ munieated in a rational and moral manner; he will not under- 
“ stand high devotional emotions, and be apt to question all that is 
% marvellous. His Conscientiousness is good, and although not of 
the largest size, it is adequate to give him feelings of justice, es- 
“ pecially as his Acquisitiveness is not too great. His intellect is 
“ very good indeed. He has observing powers of considerable mag- 
* nitude, and excellent reflecting organs, so that he will be apt in 
* learning, and judicious in applying what he acquires. Some of 
the knowing organs are deficient, but they are not much con- 
“ cerned in business. 

The temperament appears not very active; but, from the size of 
ce the brain relatively to the other parts of the body, I should ex- 
ee pect the activity of the mental powers to increase. Great atten- 
* tion should be paid to his health in London; give him as much 
ce exercise as possible, and keep his digestion active. In directing 
* him, treat him uniformly as an intelligent and reflecting young 

“ man whose desires are always to go right, and show him the rea- 
* son of every thing. From his small Veneration he will not sub- 
mit with internal satisfaction to mere authority. He will grow 
6e dissatisfied if he ever take up the idea that he is made to do things 
ee that are not necessary merely because he is a servant. He will 
ee scrutinize motives and form judgments very quietly but decided- 
e ly; and to preserve his respect, good sense aud good feeling must 
“ be habitually manifested towards him. His feelings will be strong, 
te and ought to be enlightened and guided. I shall be glad to hear 
< how these anticipations correspond with experience.” 


The reader is requested to observe, that we do not publish 
this report as a proof of the truth of Phrenology. The in- 
dividual who wrote it, and the merchant to whom it was ad- 
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dressed, were both satisfied on that point. The case is cited 
only as an example of the use which Phrenologists make of 
their science in the common business of life, and we expect 
that every reflecting person will perceive the advantage of 
such an analysis of a boy's mind, and of such directions for 
his treatment, supposing them to be founded in nature. 

It is necessary, however, to state forcibly two observations, 
and to request the reader to keep them in view. The first 
is, that it must not be supposed that the twelve female ser- 
vants rejected by the lady before alluded to were absolutely 
bad; on the contrary, for other families many of them 
might have been preferable to the thirteenth whom she se- 
lected. The lady knew her own temper, and the faculties 
necessary in a servant to suit that temper, and also to dis- 
charge the particular duties which she required to be per- 
formed, and looked for a combination of organs accordingly. 
For other tempers and other duties the individual chosen 
by her might have been ill-suited; whereas some of those 
passed over would have been excellently adapted. Second. 
ly, parents or guardians of children who apply for phreno- 
logical assistance in directing their education, require them- 
selves to possess a practical knowledge of Phrenology before 
they can be benefited by it. Without this, a statement of 
development and of phrenological inferences is of no more 
utility to them, than a book of directions for making watches 
or weaving shawls is to a person uninstructed in these trades. 
The mind of the child is not understood, the mode of direct- 
ing it is unknown, and the real character of its manifesta- 
tions is not apprehended. In consequence the directions 
cannot be applied. The merchant to whom the foregoing 
report was made is conversant with the science, and capable 
of using it. 
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very serious accident, so serious indeed that it was near cost- 
ing her her life. She was thrown from her horse in conse- 
quence of the skirts of the habit entangling in the fore-legs 
of the animal, and her head came to the ground with great 
violence. The wound was on the left eyebrow, near’ the 
organ of Order, as marked in the plates and on the bust. 
The outer plate of the bone was broken; but fortunately the 
fracture did not reach the inner, as was ascertained by the 
probe. Whether the organ of Order was affected or not, I 
had no means of judging; but Language was affected in an 
extraordinary degree. She actually forgot her own name, and 
that of her most intimate friend. To the persons who wish- 
ed to render her assistance, she could only say, that before 
she was married her name was so and so, but that she could 
not recollect her present name; and when my brother's name 
was mentioned to her she immediately intimated that tát 
‘was her name. She was going to pronounce it, but it again 
escaped her recollection. A friend of ours, who had been 
riding with her, requested that she might be brought to Mts 
D.’s of street; but she expressed her unwillingness to 
be brought there, lest she should alarm Mrs D., who isin a 
very delicate state of health. She at Jength, however, con- 
sented to go there, and mentioned the number of the house, 
but utterly forgot the name of the lady, though the one of all 
others with which she was the most familiar. She attempted 
to describe her, and mentioned the pale-yellow colour of her 
face, the consequence of illness. She perfectly knew all her 
friends,—she raved and talked incessantly for some hours after 
she recovered from the senseless state in which she at first 
lay; but the loss of the memory of names did not continue 
after the first two or three hours, She has an excellent con- 
stitution, and in a fortnight after the accident I had the hap- 
pinese of seeing her perfectly well. 

In this case it is obvious that Colour and Number, though 
adjoining the external wound, remained uninjured; and that 
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Language, which lay in the direction of the shock she receiv- 
ed, was aes, and perhaps alone affected. I am, &c. 


C— A——, 


. Nate+—The foregoing case is curious and interesting, in 
respect. that the lady in question had not lost the faculty of 
Language, like Mr Hood’s patient and some others. She 
appears to have possessed a command of words on all subjects 
except names ; which would indicate that memory of names 
requires the aid of another faculty in addition to Language, 
the organ of which other faculty had been impaired. In No 9 
of the Journal, vol. iii. p. 120, Dr A. Combe assigned reasons 
to show that Individuality is necessary along with Language 
to. the memory of names, because the former faculty furnishes 
the. idea of the object to be named. We do not offer any 
theory to account for the facts mentioned in our correspond- 
ent s letter; we merely record them; and when a sufficient 
number of cases shall have been collected, the explanation 
will he more easily and successfully discovered.—-E,piror. . 


ARTICLE X. 


DR GRANVILLE ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue following: extract from Dr Granville's Travels from St 
Petersburgh, through Poland and Germany, has been going 
the round of the newspapers, and is referred to as contain- 
ing information of importance congas the state of Phre- 
nology in Germany: 

Professor Hufeland, the patriarch of medical literature in Ger- 


“ many, was asked by the doctor his opinion of Phrenology, and 
e this was his reply :— 


„e The skull-doctrine, said he, “< as Phrenology is now styled 
in Germany, is undergoing the fate of your Brownonian system of 
“ medicine. We who were the first to adopt, and both strenuous 
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“ and earnest to defend the philosophy of Gall, while you remained 
0c sceptical on the subject, and full of mirth at our expense, are now 
ce smiling in our turn at the seriousness and pertinacity with which 
` e you endeavour to uphold the falling structure: Precisely as we 
* did with regard to the system of medicine of the Scottish profess- 
cc or, which we were maintaining to be excellent with all our might, 
s while you, who had been the first to adopt, were laughing at our 
* bonhommie, and what you were pleased to call German stupidity, 
«c for yielding credence to it, though not till after a period of ina 
credulity. But if you wish to hear more on the subject of the 
te skull-doctrine, see Rudolphi about it.’ Unfortunately the pro- 
ec fessor of anatomy was absent from Berlin,—a circumstance which 
«c T regretted much on this as well as on many other accounts. I 
ec had, however, been informed beforehand, that Rudolphi was one 
* of the most powerful opponents to the doctrine of Gall, and that 
ce his testimony goes a great way in settling that much-debated 
er question.” — Vol. I. p. 320, 821. 


We notice this statement merely to remind our readers, 
thet in the first volume of the Phrenological Journal, p. 592, 
article XII. the subject of “ Professor Rudolphi and Phre- 
nology” is fully discussed. Extracts are given from Rudol- 
phi’s work, Grümdriss der Physiologie, printed in 1621 
and 1823, which show that-he was as profoundly ignorant of 
the subject as Dr Barclay and Mr Jeffrey; and, in point of 
fact, after our exposition of the futility of his objections, he 
was entirely given up as an authority by the antiphrenolo- 
gists of Britain. It amuses us to see exploded and thread- 
bare nonsense brought forward through pure ignorance in a 
book of travels, and gravely taken up by the newspaper press 
as matter of high authority. Dr Granville and the newspa- 
per editors appear to be equally unacquainted with Phre- 
nology and the value of Rudolphi’s objections to it, and as- 
oribe importance to the latter exclusively on the principle, that 
“omne ignotum pro magnifico habetur.” 

It is not true that Phrenology was once embraced and 
then abandoned in Germany. It was never understood there; 
and the reasons for this, as well as the fact itself, are well 
known. Dr Gall, in common with all other great discover- 
ers, experienced that a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country. His lectures were interdicted in Vienna, aad he 
removed to Paris. In consequence, neither he nor Dr 
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Spurzheim ‘have at any time published one word on Phre- 
nology in the German language; they have not resided nor 
lectured in Germany since 1807; and even when Dr Gall - 
did lecture in that country in 1805 and 1806, he delivered 
only a few discourses in a city, and then left it, without stay, 
ing sufficiently long to make a deep impresion. The doo 
tyines were then less perfect than now; the evidence had 
not undergene so severe and extensive a scrutiny; and the 
war vaged in all its violence, and distracted man's minds from 
beienes. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that in these 
eireumstances the few passing lectures delivered by Dr Gall, 
unsupported by books, and never repeated, were soon for- 
gotten; but thisis very different from Hufeland’s assertion, 
repeated by Dr Granville, that Germany first embraced and 
then rejected the science. The Germans have a day of 
shame awaiting them. After England shall have taught 
them the value of Phrenology, which they now boast to have 
despised, they will visit the memories of such men as Hufe- 
land and Rudolphi with that virtuous indignation which they 
would at this moment pour out upon their persons, if they 
knew how shamefully they have been deceived by them, and 
how contemptibly and unjustly they have been prompted to 
act towards one of the greatest discoverers who ever graced 
the annals of their country. 


ARTICLE XI. 


CASE OF — MACDONALD, THE ASSOCIATE OF MARY 
MACKINNON. 
(To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal.) 
Epinsurex, November 3, 1828. 
S1z,—Havine heard in the course of this afternoon that a 
very celebrated person, Mrs Macdonald, the associate of the 
notorious Mary Mackinnon, (whose case is detailed in the 
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Transactions of the Phrenological Society,) and the supposed 
incendiary of Edinburgh, died yesterday in one of the, clini- 
cal wards of the Hospital, I went in company with Dr Jobn 
Scott on purpose to examine her head. We found, A. we 
expected, the anterior region of the head very small, while 
the posterior and middle regions were large, The . bgst- 
lar region was also much broader then the coronal supfege. 
The head, upon the whole, was rather large; but the fare- 
head and upper part were low and narrow, and an immense 
mass of brain behind the ear. Altogether the appearance of 
the head, which had been shaved before death, was as. nearly 
as possible like that of the cast taken from the head of Mary 
Mackinnon ; and if I had not known otherwise, I could have 
supposed the latter to be a cast from this head. The mea- 
surements and development taken down on the spot are as 
follows: 


MEASUREMENT. 
Ear to Individuality, 41 
— to Oceipital Spine, 47 
— to No 2, 41 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 6 ` 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 6 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 5 
Ear to Benevolence, . 
— to Veneration, L 
— to Firmess, . . 4j 
— to Self-esteem, . 4 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, . . 54 
Occipital Spine to Individuality, . . 71 
Iahabitiveness to Comparativeness, . . 71 
ORGANS. 
1. Amativeness, large. 17. Individualities, both full. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 18. Form, full or rather large. 
3. Concentrativenesa, moderate. 19. Sise, moderate. 
4. Adbesiveness, rather full. 20. Weight, ditto, 
5. Combativeness, large. 21. Colouring, small or moderate. 
6. Destructiveness, very large. 22. Locality, rather full. 
7. Constructiveness, smal), 23. Order, rather full. 
8. Acquisitiveness, large. 24. Time, moderate. 
9. Secretiveness, large. 25, Number, small. 
10. Cautiousnese, moderate. 26. Tune, full. 
11. Benevolence, rather full. 27. Language, large. 
12. Veneration, moderate. 28. Comparison, ema! 
13. Hope, rather small. 29. Causality, small. 
14. Ideality, very small. 30. Wit, small. 
15. Conscientiousness, moderate. 31. Imitation, moderate. 


16. Firmness, full. 32. Wonder, rather fall. 
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' "Phe above development corresponds: entirely with what is 
known of the character of the individual. She was, I be- 
lieve, for years a keeper of or servant in a brothel. She vas 
thë person who locked the door of Mrs Mackinnon’s house: 
en Howit and his friends, and detained them with the view 
of extorting more money from them. The evidence on the 
trial will show the part she took upon that occasion; and al. 
though legal evidence could not be found to convict her of 
kaving set fire to her house in the Parliament Square in 
1824, the circumstances of suspicion were so strong as td 
make it more than probable that she did so. Any farther 
remarks on such a character seem unnecessary.—I am, &e. : 

‘ W. 8. 


ARTICLE XII. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HERCULANEUM” OF MR 

EDWIN ATHERSTONE, AND CORRESPONDING DEVELOP- 

MNT, FROM A CAST IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


(Read to the Phrenological Society by Mr Simpson ; the 
Cast of the Head on the Table.) 


Wuen Mr Wheatston, the late secretary of the London 
Phrenological Society, was in Edinburgh, in October, 1827, 
he presented, in name of that Society, to the Phrenological 
Society, a liberal and valuable donation of casts. When they 
were unpacked, Mr W. placed two remarkable heads on the 
table, and requested two of the members present to try their 
skill off-hand on the predominant intellectual powers which 
each cast indicated. 

One was a boy’s, or rather a child’s head of large dimen- 
sions, with the organs of Individuality, Imitation, Secretive. 

Vou. V.=—No XIX. 2 1 
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ness, Ideality, Wit, and Language, so large as to leave no 
doubt of the manifestation of precocious histrionic powers. 
Upon this being predicated, the cast was declared to be of 
the head of little Burke, the comedian and violin-player, no- 
ticed in the 2d volume of the Phrenological Journal, page 
597, and since introduced to the public of Edinburgh. There. 
was a lange development of the constructive and mechani- 
cal organs; but Tune was not so prominent.as to lead the 
Phrenologists alluded to to observe that these powers would, 
take the direction of performance on a musical instrument, 
It is, however, true that Burke’s mechanical powers have. 
taken that direction; but it is also true, that his incorrect, 
ness in melody is actually complained of by those who play 
along with him ; but that bis manipulation of the violin is 
allowed to be, for his age, quite wonderful. 

The other cast was that of a full-grown man, with a large 
brow, and well-marked Ideality. It was concluded, that he 
must be devoted to intellectual pursuits, and likely to be 
eminent both in philosophy and elegant literature, if circum- 
stances had led him to their cultivation. Mr Wheatston 
said, that he was a generally accomplished man, but had one 
pursuit toa passion. This, from the Ideality, it was guessed, 
must be poetry. Mr W. then declared, that the original was 
Mr Edwin Atherstone, a native of the south of England, 
a poet of no ordinary genius, and the author, among other 
poetical works, of a splendid description of The Last Days of 
Herculaneum ; a copy of which poem, for a more minute 
comparison of its details with the rest of the organization, 
was, along with the cast, obligingly left by Mr W. 

A humble attempt at this comparison is the object of the 
paper now submitted to the Society; and it may, perhaps, 
tend to increase the interest to declare, that, although one 
of the two inspectors above alluded to, the writer has not 
seen the cast since the first glance of it,—and it was a mere 
glance,—which he has described; on which occasion he 
gave his attention for a few moments to the Intellect and the 
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Ideality, and the general balance of the three regions of the, 
head; but has inferred the details of the organization from 
the published poem. . The cast is now on the table, and, af- 
ter a brief critical analysis of the work, and estimation of the 
faculties thence’ inferred, any of the members may take the 
cast in their hands and report the organization. 

Ideality is œ feeling; not‘ an intellectual power: : The or- 
gan has not its Place in the anterior lobe of the brdin, which 
comprises all the organs of intellect. It feels poetical rap- 
ture, and will give thë intellectual powers the impulse to pro- 
duce poetry, colouring all their productions with its peculiar 
tints and hues; but of itself it does not produce ‘poetty. 
Ideality prompting the intellect to the production of poetry, 
the poetry produced will take its character from the predo- 
minant faculties of the whole mind, both affective and intel- 
lectual. -For example, Veneration, Wonder, Destructive- 
ness, and Cautiousness win modify Ideality, and prompt Intel- 
lect to the description of such an overwhelming event ae the de- 
struction of Herculaneum, by the first ‘eruption of Veshvius; 
and the considerations, that it was the first, —the revealment of 
the tremendous secret to the astonished Mediterranean, that 
Vesuvius was another tna, nay, that it was a horrible 
mystery to the devoted victims, enveloped in pitchy dark- 
ness, showers of ashes, ‘scorching heat, end suffosating close- 
ness, for many hours before the final and fatal lava was 
poured forth, what had befallen them, or whether or sot the 
destruction of the world itself had arrtved,—are so many ad- 
ditional recommendations of the theme td such an organiza- 
tion. The poet suggests to his readers a frequent recollec- 
tion of these important facts, as explaining his description 
of the effects of the terror produced by: unknown horrors, 
which might. otherwise appear utinatural or overcharged.. He 
gives the younger Pliny as his authority for.his description 
of this one of the most awful events recorded in history. ; 

Mr A. manifests Individuality strongly in both its depart- 
ments, narrating the awful event in no shadowy and ge- 
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neral manner, but calling wp each object in minute, and real 
detail, as if placed before the senses. With ‘Ideality in full 
activity, he thus begins his terrific song: — one 


“s Te was a day of gloom, sed ene 

And feverish, and imexplicatle dread, i od n) 

In Hercalaneum’s walls”: The hery; fel, 1 50 

And torrid atrmsephere ç the · rolid, vass: 1:1 -. oN 

And strong-edg’d clouds, that: through: ‘the umme 

In various and opposing courses moved :— 

Mat ar smdan of the dum, ale toro Somoe 
Gn Reh ong ee flaw. torrtr dri 27 

On hi e howling of the relay de dog 

As hey gard trembling on the angry heavens s+ * - ‘ 

The hollow moens that. t along hesir, oo o re. 

Though every wind was | ray-—portended all | 

That nature with some dire event was big, 

And labour’d in its birth. He onna 


The artes ehre. 

Was closed :——the hammer of the brawny aith: 44 

. Lay on the anvil sin the silent ctrest: 4 
Tre hoof of steed was heard not:--/esth is we 

on ite noiseless whea" 1% N 


The 

. Ewas — apprehension dark — . 29 0 

And terrible. Who wall d abroad might hart: * 

The voice suppres’d of boding fear, Tike Me o 
voice „ like 

Who le in an agonia dream: : 

Anon the and ælemn tones of prayer:-— ` 

And thea the mingled hum of many tongues 

In earnest talk, yet eeften’d down as 

T tald of murdera, From a slow. dose 

ing figure came at times, 

Wh wild end pleasant che u monent tor 

Up to the Armament >—then back 

In haste rew, and with such gentle hand 

Sa his who fears to wake an enemy, 

The portal clos'd again. 


As day advanced, 
Bulphureeus fumes pervaded all the air, &c. 
There are many strongly-marked touches of the parental 
affection in the fearful descriptions, of which I have read but 
a small part; and we shall afterwards find farther reason to 


expect the organ of this propensity large in the author. For 
example,— 


r 
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<: Who sleeps within the city 7— He, le, the pire 
Who, labouring hard for breath,—with búraing brow, 
Aud tease und blosekot —— 
Of his convulsed and gasping child? 
Sleeps she, 
The weetched-motkes; who the ar „ 
Of her delirious infant lwes che rad 
That canne danger drain the — ; brimt; `: 
Wen with the water from the onte eoul weib t 
Jen barging?” : 4 


A great endowment of Colouring, as bas often been said 
of Moore, gives'a brilliancy to a poet's descriptiond ; a sort 
of variegated enamelling, analogous to what wauld be pro- 
duced on the eye by a gorgeous display of the colours 
themselves, ‘Phe following passage is rich in, the sort of 
ornament alluded to :— 


No wget varieties of colour here 

Like the r. ae 2 god 
e of aweat s 

Looks smiling from behind delicious miste ;. K 

Throwing hie slant on the glistening gran, |. 

‘Where, ‘gainet the rich deep green, the e 

His elegant hells of purest gold: the 

Sweet perfumed lifts. its face to heaven - 

Like the fall, gaze of infancy,’ . 


« Nature's too oft un treasures had 
That scene of wo. panei white marble shaft 


Of the. — feo dangen — 
Te ae 
t aver t aro 
t oer —— 
Hangs melanch 1 
That in its course still looks upon the n- 
The deep-brown earth, and the fresh garden tints 
Of emerald, with flowers of every stain 
The rainbow’ s dye can give ;—the — rags, 


. And the cerulean blue of beauty’s robe 
All in oné undistinguishable be hue 
Are-clad, of lnrid redness. streets 
Thousands of fre- amased 


Ohl what a we've d but is this morn ? 
s Oh what aight woe pal des 
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€ That orb of brighter crimson?’ On it gaze 
Unnumber'd wide and wistful eyes By heavens ! , 
It is the sun in his merititin fielde! wo 

Combined with after and more joyous feelings, many a 
one, Destructiveness must, as a faculty, exist invconsiderable 
endowment in this author to prompt the images ‘of ruin in 
which he deals; while ever and anon he. breaks the monotony 
and deepens the effect of the horrors by some exquisite con- 
trast of human bliss. The wretched Herculaneans are visit- 
ed by a deluge of hot rain, the effects of which are tremen- 
dous; but the passage is too long to extract. (Vide p. 23.) 

. Ideality, Wonder, and Destructiveness, combing to give 
dreadful effect to another passage. - (Vide p. 30 to 35.) 

The author has concentrated the whole of his genius in 
the following description: A soldier is separated from his 
only child, and immured in a dungeon for a military. offence; 
but afterwards, through the .commpassion of the jailer,.the boy 
is admitted to his cell. The father and child gag. in the 
heat and breathless cloeeaess of the air,, hear the thunders, 
and feel.the massive prison heaving with she earthquake; 
the child is killed by the lightning, and bes gut, of the fa- 
thers reach. à 


„Where, wretched father! is thy boy? Thou: callest 
His name in vains—he caungs auswer thee, , 
Loudly the father galled.upon his child :— - 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He search d their couch of straw :-—with headlong Waste 
-Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent, 
Groped darkling on the earth: no child was there. 
Again he called: —again at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters,—il} the bleod * 
Seem’d bursting from his rars,— and from bis eyes 
Fire flashed, — he strained with arm extended far 
And fingers widely spread, g reedy to touch 
Though but his idol'’s garmen;. “Useless tl! 
Yet still renew’d :—etill round and round he goes, 
And strains and snatches,—and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his bey, Mad frendy fires him now.: 
He plants agains the wall his foet his chan 
reaps ;—tugs with giant strength to force awa 
The deep-dniven staple ;—yells and shrieks vnd rze, 
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And like a desert lion in the snare 
Raging to break his toils,—to and fro bounds. | 
But see ! the ground is opening: —a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving, iseless thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame; 
But by its lustre, on the earth outstretched, 
Behold the lifeless child !—his dress is singed, 
And over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning’s track.” 
The unhappy father obtains a last embrace: The heav- 
ing ground brings the child within his grasp. It was but 
for a moment ; for 


cc Death came soon, and swift, 


And pangless. 

The huge pile sunk down at once 
Into the opening earth. alle—arches—roof— 
And deep foundation-stones—all mingling fell !” 


Burning rocks launched from Vesuvius are vividly describ- 
ed in several passages that follow. 

In other parts, the poet describes the various modifications 
of mania which such dreadful over-excitement oceasions. It 
is borne out by fact, that Destructiveness is apt to rush in- 
to diseased paroxysm in such circumstances. Defoe, in his 
History of the Plague in London, mentions instances of sud- 
den impulses to destroy and indiscriminately massacre seiz- 
ing over-horrified individuals; and we all remember the nar- 
rative of the maniac ferocities of the wrecked crew of the 
Meduse. Mr Atherstone is therefore by no means out of 
nature,—in other words, unphrenological,—in his pictures 
of such frightful excesses. He describes suddenly-stricken 
maniacs rushing through the streets with drawn swords, at- 
tacking all they meet, and at last falling in conflict with each 
other. 

A family-picture is then given of a wretched man and his 
wife, two blooming daughters and a son, exceeding perhaps 
in horror any thing painted by Mr Atherstone. The sud- 
den maniac rage of the hitherto gentle wife, the death in 
different ways of the children, and the stone-like indiffer- 

7 
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ence’ of the husband in +t moody madness laughing wild,” 
are incidents quite as natural as horrible. The ft but 
vain attempts of seme in their despair. to escape lemurfleet 
steeds, or in their chariots, are finely described; - akhodgh 
perhaps in some degree extravagantly. The picture.of final 
destruction which follows is overwhelming, The 2 
is fearfully graphie: * 


ra? 


Through the city now 
The ire food goes, and in à cataract huge e tta 
From the steep rocks pours down iato the sea. — 
Right o'er, with sweep tremendous, the red stream 
Launches into the deep :—the deep shrinks back 
Hissing and roaring—-steaming to the sies. 
Seething like hottest caldron :—flashing e 
Torrents of boiling brine, and darkening 
With clouds of densest mist. Again the waves 
Return ;—again the fiery cataract meets 
And drives it bellowing hack 


The city at last sinks in the earth :— — 70 


«Tis gone! where latte 

The > mighty city stood no trace is left; ate ster 
Its palaces—its splendid streets 
Its bers! temples—all are gone. Remains 
A dark-hued plain alone, whose rugg ged face 
The lessening lightaings plough ;—o’er which the flood 
xs lava slowly settles in a — — 

ears—ages—centuries—shall pass away 
And none shall tell where once that city stood.” 


Besides a large endowment of the knowing organs, | the 
poem manifests a high degree of the reflecting. Comparisen, 
with all its train of metaphor, simile, and allegory, greatly 
enriches the composition; and Causality is evident in the 
well-arranged and necessary sequence of the incidents. 

In the same volume there is another poem from which-we 
might enlarge the inferences of the poet's organization, hut 
must be content with referring te it. It is founded onthe 
tragical story in Xenophon of Abradates and Panthea. 

The volume is the work of an auther, not only of high in- 
tellectual powers, fervid imagination, and correct taste, but 
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of one bawing.. all that superiority of moral feeling which 
mie itsaif in the words, and no doubt in the deeds, of 
the most opnsiderate kindliness, justice, and generosity, 

In. inferring the development I have contemplated the 
whole poem; to which the reader may have access. The 
quotations, which are necessarily limited, are not of them- 
selves sufficient; they are given as specimens only.. 

The development inferred, in so far as the poem affords 
data, may turn out to be something like the following; and 
the Accordance, if it appears, will lend support to the doc- 
trine, that, as the instrument of a sound literary criticism, 
Phrenology stands alone and unrivalled.* 


Amativeness, full. Individuality, large. 
Philoprogenitiyeness, large. Eventuality, large. 
Adbesiveness, large. Form, rather large. 
Combativeness, large. Weight, rather large. 
Destructiveness, large. Colouring, large. 
Cautiousness, rather large. Locality, full, 
Benevolence, large. Time, moderate. 
Veneration, large. Language, large. 
Hope, large. Comparison, large. 
Ideality, very large. Causality, large. 
Conscientiousnese, large. Imitation, large. = a 
Firmness, large. Wonder, large. 


Since reading to the Phrenological Society the preceding, 
the author has seen Mr Atherstone’s Midsummer Day’s 
Dream ;” in which, as an effusion of Ideality, he is not ex- 
ceeded by any living poet. His Ideality not only fulfils 
the definition of the power, by ceaselessly aspiring to some- 
thing yet higher and higher in every kind of excellence, but 
is seconded by other high powers in realizing these aspira- 
tions in description. The descriptions in this poem are 
strikingly gorgeous and splendid, and in no way belie 


© When the author of this paper read his inferential development of the. 
poet, the president, and one or two skilful members, took the cast in their 
handa, and stated, otgan by organ, their opinion of the real development. 
Tho inferential was pronounced right in every organ enumerated. For some 
organs the poems afforded no data.—Epiron. 
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the organization; ‘while there: is u yet larger element than 
Herculaneum can supply, of kindness aud of- joyoitsness, 
fruit of a beautiful endowment of the moral sentiments, 
which enjoys nature's sweets and bounties, exquisitely and 
gratefully, and loves to see them enjoyed by every other 
sentient being. We cannot withhold the rising sun 


«t Towards the east 
An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 
Proclaim’d the approaching sun. Now—now he comes:— 
A dazzling point emerges from the sea ; 
It spreads ;—it rises:—-Now it seems a dome 
Of burning gold: —higher and rounder now 
It mounts—it swells:—now, like a huge balloon 
Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 
Of waters; lingers there a moment; then 
Soars up.— 


Exulting I stretch’d forth my arms, 

And hail’d the king of summer. Every hill 

Put on a face of gladness ; every tres 

Shook his green le in joy: the meadows laugh’d ; 

The deep glen, where it caught the amber beams, ` 
to dias its misty veil aside, ; 

And smile and glisten through its pearly tear. 

The birds struck up their chorus; the young lambe 

Scour d over hill and meadow ;—all that lived 

Look'd like a new creation, over-fill’d 

With health and joy; nay, ev’n the inanimate earth 

Seem'd coming into life. 


But glorious far 
Beyond all else the mighty God of light 
Mounting the crystal firmament: no eye 
May look upon his overwhelming pomp: 
Power and majesty attend his steps ; 
Ocean and earth adoring gaze on him: 
In lone magnificence he takes his way 
Through the bright solitude of heaven. 


The cea 
Was clear and purely blue, save the broad path 
Where the sunbeams danced on the heaving billows, 
That seem’d a high road, paved with atom-suns, 
Where, on celestial ence to and fro, 
. "Tween heaven and earth might gods or angels walk.” 


Room ought to be found at the present moment for the 
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description of a comet's encounter with che earth i but, al 
'thoagh'a fine effort of Ideality, it is too long 
Vue poet, traversing boundless space wih a’tefestial ` con: 
‘ducter, sees a world destroyed and a san created : — 
e But He who hath destroy’d can re-create. f . 
In empty space and darkness, suddenly ' 
We have beheld a cloud of pearly light ; 
And all about, to infinite extent, 
The ether thickening like a radiant mist ; 
Working tumultuously,—and round, and round, 
Rushing in endless circlea,—wheel in wheel. 
Anon the pearly cloud becomes a sphere ; 
Condenses—brightens—glows—revolves—ex ande 
Flashes —and burns —and darts excessive light, 
And grasps the kindled etber as it rolls, 
Turning it all to fire ; and round and round, 
Swifter and faster vehemently whirls and burns, 
And gathers prodigious balk,—till lo!—it is a sun!“ 


Even with the foregoing appendix, added in consequence 
of seeing the Midsummer Day’s Dream,” we are not permit- 
ted yet to dismiss Mr Atherstone. Since that appendix it- 
self was written, his genius has given to the world part of 
a yet more important poetical work, and one which, while 
it still more strongly confirms our phrenological exposition 
of his talents, will, there can hardly be a question, rank him 
among the foremost of living poets. We allude to a regular 
epic poem on the exalted theme of the fall of Nineveh, with 
the first six books of which he.has, we may safely say, de- 
lighted the poetical world.“ It is out of the question to ana- 
lyze such a work at the end of a phrenological critique on 
the poet’s lesser productions; we will not even quote from 
its pages. We have read the six books almost without rising, 
so much of brilliancy and deep interest do they possess, and 
eo little of the heaviness of most epic poems; and we were 
witness lately in London to the high popularity of the poem, 


» Since we wrote this we find our opinion essentially confirmed by that of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
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ing out, as it did, at the same time with Mwin 's - 
geous picture on the. same subject; and, moreover, ‘tithe 
great increase of the interest excited by both of these kindued 
productions of genius, produced by the ciscumgtanes Habe 
artists being. intimate friends, who had worked:otegesher, 
though. in their separate lines of art, with a rgeiprtwäitymf 
poetical feeling fram which they respectively repped the higie- 
est advantages One circumstance singularly, confirms what 
was said above in this paper, of Mr Atherétenc’s: insense 
love of Colouring. He could scarcely, it seeme, be satisfied 
with the highest touches of his friend’s pencil, in this depert- 
ment; but urged him to still farther efforts of golariringt- till 
the effect became quite dazzling. To our: phrentiogical 
readers wa strongly recommend both the- p abd- thb pio- 
tuze of he Fall'of Nineveh.” bt % „ 8 07 
» tads NIInaup 
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ARTICLE XIII. ä ** I 75 

1 ‘ 
An Inguiry concerning the Connexion of the Mind chick the 
Brain, with Remarks on Phrenology and Materialienl, by 
William Wildsmith, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, and of the Philosophical and Literary 

Society of Leeds. London and Leeds, 1828, pp. 714 

‘THis pamphlet was occasioned by opinions expressed by 

the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, in an Essay on Craniology,” 

and in a Series of Lectures on the Intellectual Emotions,” 
read before the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 
Owing to the exclusion of all useful physiological informd- 
tion from popular education, the great body of the reading 
public of England are as profoundly ignorant of the struc- 
ture and functions of the different parts of their own bodies, 
and of the connexion between the body and mind, as df the 
geography of the moon, or the rural economy of thé'Gèbt- 
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gium Sides: They are corisequeritly in’ de most: cdeiftete 
obhditie for the purposes of u defender bf. old; ubsirdities, 
nun opponent of new and important truth; they are 
véady to reject ‘ny thing, to be alarmed at any thing, and 
tonpegsécite uny thing, connected with physiology, whieh 
wny'self-ponttituted’ oracle may be pleased to denounce to 
skein ab womtry of such treatment. The Ror. R. W. Ha- 
mikwachas written an essay and delivered lectures to in- 
form the ‘reflecting people of Leeds, thät “ not a single 
“proof has er been furnished that. a mestul operation is 
“equncotud with the hend er ns interior parts? that © the 
‘¢}enpephalon has as much connexion with mind and character 
‘ep eke: marrow of the leg-bone ;” that the belief of the 
mindhaving tte seat in or connexion with the brain, leads 
to a low degrading materialism and infidelity ; and, conse- 
quently, that Phrenology has no rational claims to credibi- 
lity; and such appears to be the state af information in 
Leeds, that Mr Wildsmith, himself a surgeon, has consider- 
ed it necessary to publish an able and eloquent pamphlet of 
74 octavo pages to prove by authority, as well as by fact and 
reason, that the mind is connected with the brain, and that 
this fact in nature is not subversive of our holy religion. 
We record these discussions to afford posterity an index to 
the attainments of the present enlightened age on the sub- 
ject of human nature ; that they may render a just tribute to 
Phrenology, when, by its becoming a branch of popular 
education, it shall have delivered them from such a chaos 
of ignorance, bigotry, and conceit. . 

Mr Wildsmith commences his pamphlet with a sketch of 
the intellectual faculties, and describes them as consisting of 
sensation, perception, memory, judgment, &c. according to 
the exploded philosophy of Locke. This is at variance with 
Phrenology, and we do not perceive what led him into the 
error. According to Phrenology these are modes of action 
of primitive faculties, but not faculties themselves. In his 
anxiety also to get quit of the charge of materialism, he is 
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betrayed into: inconsistencies.. For example, he remarks, 

that {fit ought to be seknowledged, that the labours of-oar » 
t apestors have dope- mach to explain the qualities of pidt sud ; 
e ita states of existence — The many curious and important farts... 
ce which every where are supplied for our cognizance 1 reflection, 

ce endble ws to conjecture, with some degree of tothe ERHET" 
“c of the secrats and. mysteries of this silent. but awful beigm AT bier 
occurs on page 5; and on page 7 he says, “ We are 1 1 


incapable of conceiving of spirit or mind in its abstract And ba- 
cc rate mature; and-in a note to page 66 he observes,! * We eeiet: 
ee truly conceive of nothing but with an allusion or a refęraucd . oo 
ce matter: however we may talk or think of spirit, our lan 
e faits us when we attempt its description. We cannot have 
* tion of. any being which does not occupy a certain space, hawerzr’ 
ce subtle it may be.” , %% d 
We notice these inconsistencies, in order, to pressmaret 
forgibly on the mind of our readers what we conesidita hæ: 
the true doctrine on the subject of the mind’s subetanne, and +. 
whieh will never be found to lead to incomgisteneysa Ltaiev- 
this. The popular notion, that we are conscious iof.mingd,.- 
or spirit, as something within us which, thinks end) feels. 
wholly separate from and independent of the body, is: meses: 
illusion, originating in the psychological fact, that she miagh: 
is not conscious of its own organs. These are made kopiis; 
to us solely by observation and experiment. We may. 48 
well affirm, that it is spirit which raises our arms and moves 
our legs, independent of organic apparatus, as that it is spirit, 
which thinks and feels without the intervention of organs. 
We are not conscious of the agency of nerves in moving the 
limbs, and we are not conscious of the intervention of the 
brain in thinking; but experiment and observation. denon. 
strate, that without nerves the arms and legs. cannot be. 
moved; and that without brain, thought and feeling. cannes: -. 
be experienced or manifested in this world. Every. 0 
tion, therefore, that we know any thing whatever. abogt..: 
mind or spirit, as it exists in. itself, and uncqnnectad. with: 
matter, is a pure fancy; and it is always safest and beste 
come to the ultimate truth at once, without fear of its pansies, 
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If then we have no knowledge orsexperiesae af mind ine 
dependent: of matter, it is obvious, that he who undertakes 
to demonstrate the immateriality of the soul from neason; 
deceives himself; he has not one fact in nature on which to 
ground an. inference; and inferences without premises arp 
mere fancies. All that observation and reason establish is, 
that man possesses certain animal propensities, moral senti» 
ments, and intellectual faculties, and that in this life these: 
never operate except in connexion with organs. 

To the opponent who objects that this is materialism, we. 
have only one answer,—It. is an undeniable fact, it is the 
true constitution of nature; God is the author of nature; 
He created mind and body, and united them thus. You 
may call his workmanship materialism, or immaterialism, 
or by. any other appellation; but if, by designating it 
by am opprobrious epithet you mean to condemn it, you 
sit in judgment on the Almighty; whereas we bow before 
his ‘wisdom and admire his works. If you do the same, 
we ure agreed ; and then we conclude, that the Deity has 
not erred in bestowing on man the constitution which he ac- 
tually possesses. 

But it will be said, man cannot be immortal, if in this life 
his mind is not known, except in connexion with material 
organs; and how can we ascertain that, when these organs 
are dissolved, there will be any mind remaining? We reply, 
that it is a grave error, which has too long been allowed to 
oceupy the public mind, that immortality can be established 
by determining the substance of which the mind is com- 
posed. In point of fact, we are utterly ignorant of the sub- 
stanice or essence of every created object ; and, if mind un- 
eonnected with matter is absolutely unknown to us, how can 
we discover what its substance is? Farther, the notion that 
immaterial substances (if such an incongruous combination 
of words may be allowed) are mdestructible, and therefore 
immortal, but that material existences are destructible, and 
therefore transitory, owes its origin to the ages of barbarism, 
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when the limits of human knowledge were disregarded, 
and the real constitution of the universe unknown. As al- 
ready observed, immaterial substance or essence it. f andere 
abstraction of the human imagination, altogether yakn nown 
either to our senses or understanding: every thing we, see, 
hear, and feel, is material, and our own minds pn- 
known to us except incorporated with matter. at a 
miserable foundation, therefore, on which to rest our hopes 
of immortality is a hypothesis that has no basis beyond ‘the 
human imagination! This, indeed, is almost self-evident. 
Immaterial essence is unknown to us; its properties, there- 
fore, are unknown; and hence it is a mere gratuitous as- 
sumption, that one of its properties is indestructibility. To 
say, therefore, that the immortality of the soul depends on 
ite immateriality, is to maintain that it depends on a mere 
mental abstraction, on a notion, on a phantom, unsupported 
and unsupportable either by fact or inference. 

It is equally unphilosophical to contend that matter is 
perishable. This was the idea of ignorant schoolmen. The 
researches of modern chemistry have shown that matter, so 
far as our experience reaches, does not perish, but merely 
changes its forms and combinations. 

Do we then, we shall be asked, profess ourselves to be 
materialists, and confess that Phrenology leads to this re- 
sult? We profess ourselves to be profoundly ignorant of the 
substance of the mind, and of the substance of every thing 
else; but we have implicit confidence in the Creator, that 
be has made no mistake in regard to the essence of the 
mind; that He has constituted it of the right materials to 
fulfil its destinies; and, we are humbly of opinion, that all 
dispute and discussion about its substance, and the conse- 
quences of its being made of this. or of that, are, philosophi 
cally speaking, puerile and absurd, and, theologically, im- 
pious. 

Ho then are we to discover the destinies of the mind ? 
Speaking as philosophers, we answer, just as we diseoves the 
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ends or purposes of any other created object, from its quali- 
ties and their relations to other beings. It is from the mind 
possessing faculties of Benevolence, Ideality, Veneration, 
Hope, Conscientiousness, and Intellect, and from the re- 
lations of these faculties to the creation and the Crea- 
tor, that all rational, inferences in favour of immortality 
must be deduced. This subject is discussed at length in 
the article Materialism, in the first volume of this Jour- 
nal, published also in Mr Combe's Elements and System, to 
which we refer the reader. With all deference, we conceive 
that this view of the basis of immortality, as it is the true 
ene, is far more rational, satisfactory, and impregnable, than 
the lame assumptions on which this tenet is generally rested. 
If it cannot be supported on these grounds, we humbly think, 
that reason must be altogether abandoned as maintaining it, 
and its foundation placed at once on revelation alone. 

Mr Wildsmith is completely and triumphantly successful 
after he leaves the barren and intricate field of metaphysics. 
He proves the connexion of the mind with the brain, first, by 
the most incontestable physiological facts ; and, secondly, by 
quotations from the greatest authorities, viz. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Locke, Dr Clarke, Dr Porterfield, Dr Watts, Denham, 
Dr Bates, Haller, Blumenbach, and Abernethy ; and he re- 
fers to White, John Hunter, Gordon, Richerand, Bell, Ma- 
gendie, Tiedeman, and many others. 

He supports his third head, that the connexion of the 
mind and brain does not lead to materialism and infidelity, 
also by able arguments and the greatest authorities, such as 
Dugald Stewart, Haller, &c. As a specimen of his style, 
which, although occasionally incorrect, is eleyated, and some- 
times eloquent, we select the following passage : 

` e Students of Medicine! you have been told, that to believe in 
er the brain being the organ of thought is to encourage the most 
* baneful enemy to Christianity, the test foe to religion and to 
er truth. I tell you it is not; and f have too much interest and 


concern in your welfare and future happiness to wish to deceive 
^ you, or in anywise to divert your attention from the sacred fount 


Ver. V.—No XIX. 20 
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of perfect and eternal truth. I have produced my evidence, im- 
“ partially selected my authorities, candi fy stated the result of what 
«c Ig most consonant to truth, and have shown you that the prna- 
t ments and the pillars of your profession have uniformly advocated 
„these doctrines. Examine diligently for yourselves,—let ho au- 
“c thority, however venerable from age or sacred by profesign. f- 
7e clude from your minds ideas or notions which are the result of 
“ sincere and diligent research. Had our ancestors or ouf ¢ontem- 
„ poraries desisted from exploring and inquiring into the laws of 
t Creation from a fear that it would lead to the subversion of order 
* and religion, we should now have wallowed in all the blissful ig- 
“ norance of monastic ascendency ; in a state of abject apathy little 
ce removed from the indolent brute, and incapable of enjoying those 
ë manifold delights which ever accrue to the disciple and observer 
* of nature. 

ee Recollect what I have asserted—That the brain is the Onaas 
* of thought. I deny any further concessions,—I would not have 
ee it thought that an atom, an effluvium, nay, to use a word of 
“ Berkeley’s, an infinitesimal of mind can be produced by the 
ce brain. Surely, if it were not derogatory to the Godhead himself 
“ to be clothed in flesh, we cannot be chargeable with impiety when 
“ we assume a similar garb for the mind—the offspring of the 
Deity. The same Divine Architect which creates the soul can, 
ec with an equal propriety, decree that the brain shall be the resi. 
* dence of the majestic guest, and that it alone shall minister to the 
* absolute powers of mind during its eublunary existence.” 


It gives us great pleasure to see men of the moral temper 
and intellectual talents and attainments of this author daily 
enlisting themselves on the side of Phrenology. We eon- 
clude with the following extract, which is equally eloquent 
and just: 


e What the motives or ends in view are of those who so violently 
ce declaim against these inquiries respecting mind and brain, I am 
«c at a loss to say. It cannot be to serve the cause of religion. We 
ce have seen the foundation and rationale of the system, and have 
te clearly demonstrated that its basis is truth—and truth, we all 
ce know, is the essence of religion. As truth is freed from error, re- 
„ ligion is the more firmly established; and it must ever be acknow- 
*Jedged that true religion and philosophy go hand in hand, and 
et must ever mutually support each other. The whole creation of 
se Omaipotence, and the laws he has ordained for its government, 
ce display that harmony which no efforts of mortals can in any way 
te disturb. If this or any other science be established or conducted 
te otherwise than on the fundamental principles of fact and observa, 
« tion, it must necessarily soon yield to the wreck it truly deserves, 
« What then, I would again repeat, can be the motives of such op- 
“ ponents? The opinions I have endeavoured to support have been 
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 attagked by cophistry, by wit, sareasm, irony, ridicule, and the 
* long train of specious but detestable weapons; but they yet pre- 
* vail, nay rather, I may truly assert, they are gaining on the minds of 
ee the public with the greatest conviction. And now, forsooth, the 
“ alarming cry, that religion is in danger, is to be the charm which 
“ must dissolve this potent spell on the minds of mankind. But 
“ this cry is now too stale for effect; it has too frequently been 
ce sounded on similar occasions, when the fears or ignorance of 
bigotry held reason and judgment under subjection. The in- 
* Crease of knowledge and the general diffusion of its blessings have 
“ dispelled the prejudices and antipathies which have with so much 
“ zeal been infused by the artful and specious attempts of writers 
* and oratora; and it would be well for those who know the value 
“and importance of religion to abstain from foisting it to the sup- 
“ pert of opinions, which their awn judgment tells them are too im- 
s Pecile to deserve the aid even of argument, much less of religion.” 


ARTICLE XIV. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ICELANDIC SKULL, AND CASE OF 
DISEASE IN THE FACULTY OF TIME, IN A LETTER 
FROM DR HOPPE TO MR GEORGE COMBE. 


Copenhagen, 21st June, 1828, 
My pear Sm,—It is long since I had the pleasure of 
writing to you; but I am prevented by my very small In- 
dividuality from procuring any thing worthy of your atten- 
tion, and it would be an abuse of your time merely to tell 
you with how much pleasure I follow the progress of Phre · 
nology, aud what joy it gives me to hear of your well-being, 
Although I hoped to procure seme skulls from Iceland, I 
have got only one, which I beg you to present to the So- 
ciety with my best respects, and simcere regret that I am 
usable to obtain more from that quarter. This skull has 
for many years been in the possession of a physician here, 
a friend of mine, who writes that I may rely upon its aw 
thenticity. For my own part, in so far as I am acquainted 
with the character of the nation, I think it a fair enough 
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speeimen of the general cerebral development. The vene- 
ration which the Icelanders entertain for the dead and. 
plæees of burial makes it highly difficult to get hold of their 
ulls “ T am not particularly acquainted with many Tee- 
landers, but perhaps you may be less so, and. thevefore: it 
may not be ‘without: interest to you, and to the ‘Societyy if 
you think proper, should I briefly mention what ‘notion’ we 
entertain concerning our peculiar transatlantic brethres. 

One of their most prominent features is their indefatigable | 
application to study. Indeed the whole nation may be call-. 
ed a learned one. Upon the large island there is but a 
single school, which is a literary one, and what we call a 
„Latin school.” For the common people there is no 
school whatever; but, nevertheless, every peasam, even che 
poorest, is able to read his old chronicles at the fireside in 
winter, as well as to write; and, in general, they are so fa- 
miliar with arithmetic, that they calculate their own alma- 
nacks. The Icelandic students at our university are re- 
nowned for their diligent application to their studies, and 
indeed many of them become very learned. But what kiad 
of studies do they choose? I may say, without exception, 
the dead languages, antiquities, heraldry, and ancient his- 
tory. They bestow no attention upon the living languages, 
modern history, natural philosophy, belles lettres (except 
the classics), mechanics, or metaphysics. They prefer their 
country to all others, and, with all its physical and social 
barrenness, sound its praises in a manner absolutely ridicu- 
lous. The people are very poor, and averse to change the 
ancien manner of fishing, weaving, &c. of their forefathers. 
They are destitute of any thing like industry, and neglect to 
make use of what few products their land affords. 

I never heard of a musical or a witty Icelander, and 
scarcely of a true poetical one. Torwaldson, the sculptor 
at Rome, born at Copenhagen, of an Icelandic father, is a 
glorious exception. All their poetry is buried in old voy- 
ages and chronicles as dry as their stockfish. The arts, and, 
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Imayisay, every thing that requires ear are 


neglected by this nation.. 

„The Iralanders are calebrated for want of 3 
and, eonerding to the proverb, on entering the rpom nf. an 
Toelabdie student, you are sure to discover, behind the 
stoves: -bantel of salt mutton from his native, mountains, 


and che shee-brush upon it. 


They are renowned also for frugality, and at home live 


` upon almost nothing but dry fish and salt mutton; This is 
A fact, and not a saying of mine adapted ta the flatness of 


the skull before Destructiveness. 

J. forgot to mention, that they are very religious, and their 
eanduct towards men of importance is known to be such as to 
aerasion suspicions of their sincerity. Upon the whole, haw- 
ever, they are a vigorous kind of people, who have their. own 
will, and who are neither volatile nor phlegmatic. As in 


armer times they kept their independence, so they have re- 
„tainod their language, (the old Scandinavian, ) unchanged for 


any. eenturies. Upon the whole, I should expect, a priori, 


40. find a pretty large cerebral development, very large Ve- 


neration, large Adhesiveness, Self-esteem, and Lower In- 
dividuality, but small Constructiveness, Form, Size, Weight, 
Colouring, Tune, Wit, and Imitation. You will. find the 
greater part of these ideas corroborated by the skull, and I 
shall do my best to procure, if 8 more specimens of 
this peculiar nation.“ 


* The following are the measurements and development of the skull :—- 


Inches, ' 
Meatus Aab externus to e . 43 
Ditto to „ P 43 
Ditto to Comparison, . a” 
Ditto to Benevolence, . . . 43 
Ditto to Veneration, °. 8 „ aot 5 
Ditto to Firmness, * T ie 43 
Ditto to Self-esteem, A 7 ‘ 4 
Ditto to Concentrativeness, 8 4 
Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, . 73 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, A : 5i 
6 


Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, 
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To fill up the sest of the paper, I beg leave to narrate a 
simple fact, not very interesting indeed, but whioh struck 
me forcibly. Last October I was called to visit Mrs &, 
a nervous, but very intelligent woman of my acquaintance, 

labouriag under a moderate degree of delirium puerperale. 
When spoken to she was quite sensible, and gave reason- 
able answers, She stated, without being partiawarly ques- 
tioned, that, though ahe was perfectly conscious of herself 
and of every thing around her, she had no conception ef 
Time; so that sometimes an exceedingly long period, and 
at other times but a few moments, seemed to her to hase 
‘elapsed since she fell into her present state. She expe- 
‘tienced a like perturbation of thought when telling me what 
had happened since the preceding day. She expressed 
great astonishment at this state of her mind: of whiah she 
was perfectly aware. She knew persons and things, aud 
reasoned and spoke as well as ever. It was only on a few 
“occasions, when left to herself, that she fell into slight deli. 
rium. I did not at first think phrenologically about this 
dase, but when she, unquestioned, complained of pain and 


Inches. 
Conatractiveness to Conatructiveness, ~ 4 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . 51 
Ideality to Ideallty. . . . ay 
1. Amativeness, rather large. 19. Upper Individuality, rather full, 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 19. Lower Individuality, large. 
8. Concentrativeness, full. 20. Form, rather large. 
4. Adhesiveness, large. 21. Sise, rather 
5. Combatiyeness, full, 23. Weight, full. 
6. Destructiveness, large. 28. Colouring, small. 
7. Constructiveness, moderate. 24. Locality, full. 
8. Acquisitiveness, full. 25. Order, small. 
9. Secretiveness, large. 26. Time, full. 
10. Self-esteem, large. 27. Number, smal}. 
11. Love of Approbation, large. 28. Tune, full, 
12, Cautiousness, large. 29. Language, full. 
13. Benevolence, full. 30. Comparison, moderate, 
14 Veneration, rather large. 81. Causality, moderate. 
15. Hope, moderate. 82. Wit, rather full. 
16. Ideality, full. 33. Imitation, rather full. 
17. Conscientiousness, full. 34. Wonder, rather large. 


18. Firmness, large. 
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a “strong sense of burning in a line [these were. her wards] 
across the forehead,” I-was immediately struck, and asked 
her-to point out che place with her finger. There,“ said 
she, and: leid the point of her finger most ensctly ahn o 
of the organs of Time. I asked if she felt pain in any other 
pert of ‘the head? No,“ replied she, only in this link.” 
Upon the application of eold water, leeches, &e: to- the tem- 
ples, this pain and “ sense of burning,” as she expressed her- 
self, finally left her. She continued for some days, how- 
ever, confused in her memory, quoad tempus et quoad facia. 
When, for instance, I asked her about her bowels, she said, 
J am not able to recollect now ;” but when speaking about 
other things, sometimes she would suddenly interrupt her- 
self or me, and say, Now I recollect what you were asking 
about: it was so and so.” When I asked if her mother 
had been seeing her to-day, she would answer, “‘ Yes, she 
has been here, but I cannot tell whether it vas to-day.or 
yesterday, adding, some time afterwards, ‘“‘ Now, I know 
it was to-day.” In the same manner, too, she answered. my 
inquiries about ber medicine, Re. A day or two afterwards 
she said with a smile, Do not ask me such questions: you 
“know that I cannot recollect it.“ She was so feeble and 
nervous, that I abstained from farther experiments on her 
faculty of Time ; and in four or five days she had regained 
by degrees her full power of memory. She was very musi- 
cal, her father giving lessons in music.— In less than four 
months afterwards she died of phthisis pulmonalis, She 
searcely knew Phrenology even by name; and if she had 
known it, her moral character was too sincere to allow her to 
play tricks. Her husband can be witness, and I pledge my. 
honour to the correctness of these statements.—I am, &c. 
B. Horrs. 
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* 5 . eu v u adoa for 

We do not expect in the Edinburgh Reviaw.,consistenay of 

doctrine. amany of the great topiss of which, it sete. At is 
ahsurd to suppose them all the artioles written: by the Edi 
tor, or even that he understands them all; for in a work that 
embtaces the: whole:range of lisenatane,: science,.and the fine 
arts, the most accomplished -individual may, without dispar- 
agement to his talents or industry, be presumed unacquainted 
with many of the subjects treated of Farther. che best 
method of. conducting a review is to eniguge mew of! teboht to 
write articles in their particular departments; and totukè the 
ebaraeter of the author as a guarantee for the wiktiim!ef -his 
productions, laying aside all attempts at censorship for ithe 
sake of consistency, to which genius would. not. bm, and 
which would render mediocrity only more formal and dull. In 
No 88 of the Review, Mr Jeffrey himself was pleased ter be- 
come the critic of Phrenology, while itr No 94 one of his con- 
tributors has taken up the subject of the “ Nervous System.” 
It has afforded us amusement to contrast. the two articles ; 
not because we consider inconsistency in general’ ás a valid 
charge against the Review, but because, on the subject of 
Phrenology, authority is held by many persons to be superior 
to fact and reason, and Mr Jeffrey in particular was represented 
as the very highest authority. In the brilliant days of Dugald 
Stewart 's academical career, the philosophy of mind was con- 
tidered to be complete without reference to organization: and 
accordingly Mr Jeffrey himself tells his readers that ‘ he is 
“not learned in anatomy.” His artiele on Phrenology, 
therefore, forms a valuable record of the intellectual condi- 
tion of a man of genius, after he had acquired all the know- 
ledge which that celebrated teacher was capable of commu- 
nicating to him on the subject of buman nature. The author 
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“of the article in No 94 on the other hand, is obviously a 
professional physiologist; and. he,ia, besides, so gifted in 
talent, eloquence, and general information, that he is worthy of 
being contrasted, with the ingenious Editor - bimself. We 
shall make a few extracts, selecting from each article passages 
-om tie same points of dectrine. i oN 
Mr Jeffrey, in No 89, writes as'Polfows! aspie truth is, 
we de. not to say it, that ¿kere is nat ze malt ‘reason 
“for. supposing that the mind ever operates through the agency of 
t any material organs, except in its perception of materi objects, 
‘or in its spontaneous movements of the body which it inbabifs. 
; in,“ There is not the least reason to suppose that anz of our 
** faculties, but those which connect us with external objects, or 


* drect the movements of our bodies, act by material organs at 
*, all. No 88, pp. 267, 293. St es 
1 iibe Bæweper in No 94, after describing the charatteristics 
-9 human nature compared with those of the brans, ys, 
“t Awd,all, this superiority, all these faculties which elevate and dig- 
44 nify him, this reasoning power, this moral sense, these capaci- 
tied of happiness, these high aspiring hopes, are fell, and enjoyed, 
and manifested, by means of his superior nervous system. Its 
inn weakens, its imperfection limits, its destruction (humanly 
‘e speaking) ends them.” „ 
r Jeffrey —** If the mind, in comparing or resenting, made use 
“ of gertain organs in the head, just as it in hearing and see- 
* ing, we cannot but think that the fact would be equally certain 
* and notorious ; but, as we know or feel nothing at all analogous, 
ve we cannot believe that any thing of the kind takes place. 
The Reviewer in No 94.—“ Almost from the first casual inspec- 
“ tion of animal bodies, the brain was regarded as an organ of pri- 
“ mary dignity, and more particularly in the human subject—the 
e seat of thought and feeling, the centre of all sensation, the mes. 
et senger of the intellect, the presiding organ of the bodily frame.” 
Mr Jeffrey.—- What are called faculties of the mind we would 
4c consider as different acts, or rather states of it; but, if this be 
“ the just view of the matter, it is plain that it renders it in the 
“ highest degree improbable, y not truly inconceivable, that those 
“ supposed faculties should have BACH A SEPARATE MATERIAL 
* e,. -P. 261. 
The Reviewer in No 94. Mr Bell soon applied himself to the 
“ correction of more formidable errors; and, attacking the common 
“ opinion, that a separate sensation and volition are conveyed by 
ce the same nerves, he asserted the functions of different parts of 
* the cerebrum and cerebellum, and maintained that a great part 
* of the nerves were not single nerves possessing various powers, 
hut bundles of different nerves, the filaments of which were united 
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: fenébe enavenience of distribution, hut yetas distinct in their 


* office as in their origin ; that the perception or idea depended on 
“ the. puri of the brain to which the nerve was attached’; and that 


the matter of the nervto of the external organs of wens Was bat 
ce ed to,tha reception of certain impressions only. Further, That 


« e the nerves of sense, the nerves of motion, and the vital herves, 
« e are distinct through their whole course, though they #eeih'some- 
ce < times united in one bundle; aad that they depend for thr ata 
te tributes on the anaaus of the brain, to winch they are SEVERAL- 
‘© © Ly attached. 

Mr Jeffrey.—“ The grandmamma wolf, in the fairy tale, does 


` w indeed lean a little to the phrenological heresy, when she tells 


f little Riding-hood that she has large eyes to see her the better. 
* But with this one venerable exception, we rather think it has 
et never been held before that the strength of vision depended on 
te the size of the eye, the perfection of hearing on the magnitude of 
“ the ear, or the nicety of taste on the breadth of the tongue or 
ee 2 

e Reviewer in No 94.—“ It is in the nervous system alone that 
ce we can trace a gradual progress in the provision for the sabordi- 
* pation of one (animal) to another, and of all to man; and are 
* enabled to associate every faculty which gives superiority with 
te some ADDITION to the nervous mass, even fom the smallest indi- 
* cations of sensation and will up to the highest degree of sensibili- 
te ty, judgment, and expression. The brain is observed progressive- 
ce ly to be improved in its structure, and, with reference to the 
ce spinal marrow and nerves, augmented in volume more and more, 
er until we reach the human brain, each appiTI0n being marked 
ce by some ADDITION to or amplification of thc POWERS Of the ani- 
ce mal,—until in man we behold it possessing some parts of which 
animals are destitute, and wanting none which theirs possess. 
P. 448. 


We earnestly solicit che attention of our readers who are 
not conversant with anatomy to the following passage of No 


94. It is almost a repetition of statements which we have 


been making for five years past, but with which the public 


are still not sufficiently acquainted. * Even,” says the Re- 


viewer, “ within our own time, although many great anatomists 
„ had devoted themselves almost exclusively to describing the brain, 
te this organ used to be demonstrated by the greater number of 
* teachers, in a manner which, however invariable, was assuredly 
ce not particularly useful. It was so mechanically cut down upom, 
te indeed, as to constitute a sort of exhibition connected with no- 
“ thing. The teacher and the pupil were equally dissatisfied with 
* the performance, and the former probably the most; the latter 
er goon gave up the painful attempt to draw any kind of deductions 
fr from what he wituesed, and disposed of the difficulty as he best 
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s could, dar der or to render daes br. of whet be ‘bed -seen. 
Up. ta thi our ia pai the recollection of + 

at mae n names and regalar sions of what was then the dull. 
* eat, -anatamical study; which, although often repeated, left 
* no — of ita abacurity or its absurdity. Here an oval space 
* oÈ a white colour, and there a line of grey, or eurve of red were 
* displayed.; here a cineritious, there a medullary mass; here a por- 
“ tion white without and grey within; there a portion white within 
“and grey without; here a gland pituitary; there a gland like 
ct grains of sand; here a ventricle, there a cul-de-sac; with endless 
* fibrea, and lines, and globules, and simple marks, with appella- 
* tions no less fanciful than devoid of meaning. 

“ The nerves were no less bewildering when shown after the old 
* method. The first pair of nerves, expanded on the os ethmoides, 
“ bad at that time never been believed to be any thing but what 
“ they are, namely, the nerves of smell; and the reason of their being 
* Joined at the place of their expansion by a branch of the fifth, was 
“ not made a subject even of conjecture. Equal difficulties, and 
ce stili greater complication, were to be encountered in tracing the 
* ramifications and unaccountable conjunctions of the other nine 

ee pairs, which the unfruitful industry of the anatomists had succes- 
* sively brought to light; aod when all these had been gone pa- 
* tiently over, there were between each of the vertebree of the neck, 
cc of the back, of the loins, of the sacrum, successive pairs of nerves, 
ce invariably connected with the nerves of the brain, or with the great 
ce sympathetic nerve, and giving occasional origin to nerves destined 
“ to remote internal organs, or to the extremities. And when all 
* these, with implications and interunions innumerable, had been 
6 considered, there was still left the great sympathetic nerve itself 
* with its apocryphal origin, and absolutely endless connexions 
* throughout the body. 

“The anatomist dissected, and toiled on in this unpromising 
ct territory, and entangled himself more in proportion to his unwil- 
t lingness to be defeated ; and he succeeded no doubt in making out 
1 à clear display of all these complicated parts, which few, however, 
* could remember, and fewer ati could comprehend. Then came 
ce the physiologist in still greater perplexity, and drew his conclu- 
“ sions, and assigned offices to the mu tiplied portions and rami 
ce tions of nervous substance, by arbitrary conjecture for the most 
<e part, and often with manifest inconsistency. Although the brain 
ce was generally allowed to be the organ of the intellectual faculties, 
„it was supposed to give out from particular portions of the mass, 
e but quite indifferently, nerves of sensation, general and specific, 
4 nerves of motion, and nerves of volition ; be single, double, or 
* multiplied origin of nerves, which had not escaped notice, not 
4 being supposed to be connected with these separate office. 

T, £48. 

c Such, so vague, so obscure, so inexact, so unsatisfactory, was 
the, kind of knowledge communicated to the student, until a very 
te recent period; and the impression left by it was, that of confused 
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‘n end sniatelligible profusion. ia the distribution of nerves, of intti- 
* cacy without meaning, of an expenditure of resources without a 
s parallel in the other works of nature. But no small part of this 
s confusos- istiow wade clear ;' what: seemed to. bs. profusion; has 
“ “ been abown so be a provision equally wise and ecompmical for the 
rfect farmance and combination of the most important and 

“ ce Tistingubhing functions of living creaturts.— P. 448: 

After the exposition which this article contains of the prin- 
‘ciples of a sound physiology of the nervous system, Mir 
- Jeffrey will pass the boundaries of all ordinary inconsistency 

if he shall, in future, admit any condemnation, or even dis- 
respectful representation of Phrenology to be inserted in his 
pages. It is, substantially, a powerful pleading in favour of 
the science ; and it is impossible for any man, who acquiesces 
in the truth of the principles recommended by this able arid 
enlightened contributor to the dinburgh Review, to call in 
question the fundamental principles of Phrenology. We are 
. obliged, however, to add, that the article takes no notitd of 
‘the labours of Drs Gall and Spurzheim,—an omission ‘which, 
‘if voluntary on the part of the author, can tend only’ to > the 
disparagement of his own reputation. 


— , : 
ARTICLE XVI. 


THE LONDON ENCYCLOPÆDIA, PART 33, ARTICLE 
PHRENOLOGY. 


‘Every person who sets about writing on any subject ought 
to ask himeelf before he begins, what is the object to be at- 
tained by the book or article in contemplation? This ques- 
tion is of so much importance, that, frequently, the same 
work may be pronounced good or bad according to the view 
which the reader may adopt uf its object. The article be- 
fore us affords a striking illustration of this proposition. If 
the proper object of it be to give.a view of the arguments for 
and against the seionce, then it is a capital production; it fur- 
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nishes long quotations from: the vr uf the tand 
even. gleans the gossiping anecdotes that have been private- 
ly circulated against: Phrenology ; while, at the sam time, 
it gives equally long extracts in answer from the writings ‘of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, Dr Elliotson, and Mr Chenevlx. 
"These. extracts are judiciqusly.aad impartially. selected ; ;the 
opponents. are presented in their best aspect; and yet no 
disparagement is dane to the advocates) for they are allowed 
to speak with equal efficacy. The author, moreover, informe 
us, that, in 1815, he was himself inimical to the science, and 
wrote against it in the Eclectic Review, and that now his 
leanings are rather in its favour. He still limits his appro- 
val, but, at the same time acquits Phrenology of immoral 
tendency. This, in short, is an excellent summary of the 
mere controversy. 

~ But, on the other hand, if the object of such an article 
ought, to be ta lay a distinct account of Phrenology itself be- 
fore the readers of the Encyclopædia, so that any one of its 
subecribers resident in a remote county of England, or in the 
colonies, who had read in reviews and newspapers many dis- 
cussions about it, hut who, in consequence of not enjoying 
access to extensive works or lectures on the subject, should 
desire to know something of the science itself, that he might 
form his own opinion of its merits; if, we say, it be the 
proper object of the article in the Encyclopedia to inform 
such a man, then the present is almost a total failure. It 
occupies 14 large pages, s handsomely printed with double 
columns; and of all this space only one column end a quar. 
ter are devoted to the history of the science, and two columns 
and a half to the organs aud their functions ; even of these, 
one column is oceupied with Dr Gall German names, and 
Dr Spurzbeim's reasons for venting English ones with 
long and unusual terminations. The consequence is, that 
a reader who has been wearied to death with the controversy, 
who at. length wishes to know what the debate has been 
abont, and goes to this work for.informetion, will fied him- 
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self grievously disappeinted. He: will meet with the con- 
troversialists in their full ardour, and be furnished ‘withthe 
most formidable arguments and aseertions pr er ae iad be 
vill obtain no satisfaetory representation of Phretiolagy its Stadt 

We very seriously regret this error of the anthpfy for uch 
it certainly appears to us to be. If he would: piace hionsif 
for a moment in the circumstancés of his readers, it il Pro- 
bable that he would agree in our opinion. The decisjon of 
the abstract question of true or false, cannot be of very great 
interest to a man who is profoundly ignorant of what Phreno» 
logy is; and, on the other hand, every sensible person, if in- 
formed distinctly about the subject itself, will be more pleas. 
ed with forming his own opinion, than by adopting. that ef 
any editor, however able and conscientious. It appears 
very difficult for most men to conceive, that it is af no-verg 
great moment to the world at large whether they as indivi- 
duals think one way or another on any great topic of publio 
discussion. On the contrary, each editor appears to imagine 
that his voice is to decide the question, and he -intreduces 
his opinion with as much solemnity, and gives it as many 
qualifications, as if he were speaking from a tribunal of ab- 
solute wisdom. The author before us is not altogether 
free from this imputation; he is too anxious about what 
shall be thought of himself for treating Phrenology with 
candour, and he is so much occupied with furnishing reasons 
for his decision, that he throws inta the shade the substan- 
tial facta of the cause. With every respect for his talents 
and information, we can assure him from observation, that by 
professing the most unbounded belief, or the most thorough 
eontempt, he could not have exerted half so much influence 
aver the minds of his readers as he would have done, if he 
shad only abridged one of the works which treat of the science, 
and reversed the distribution of his columns; namely, given 
to the subject twelve pages, and to the controversy two; and 
then left each individual to embrace or reject the theory ae- 
cording to the dictates of his own judgment. 
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We regret also that he has given eurrency to Mr Stones 
miareppeseptations in point of fact, without taking the trou- 
ble to xefage them ; for example, on p. 265 we read, . Sir’ 
William Hamilton, in a lecture at the Edinburgh University, ex- 
hibited the crania belonging to that museum, with a num- 
* ber of ther specimens, and thereby demonstrated that these si- 
e, which ate.very unequal in-their extent and depth, affect 
frequently as many and often more than one-third of the prinei- 
* pal phrendfogical organs,” Now, it is matter of notorious fact, 
known’ to two or three hundred persons who attended Sir 
William Hamilton's lecture, and it is explicitly printed in 
the Phrenological Journal, vol. IV. article III., that the 
skulls exhibited by Sir W. were not sawn open; and, on 
p. 386 of that volume, a letter appears from Mr Combe to Sir 
W. in these words :—‘ Many thanks for your polite atten- 
* tion about the skulls ;” [Sir William offered Mr G. the use of the 
college collection for his lecture; “but I am under the necessity 
‘of mensioning, that unless I am permitted to saw open at least 
ce g dozen of them, not selected on account of evident peculiarities, 
ee Dut taken at random, so as to afford a fair average, I shall be 
“ebliged to decline admitting them as evidence.“ Sir William 
in answer said: The offer of being allowed to open any 
« three skulls at your own choice, in order to manifest, not 
“ to verify, my measurements, is surely as good as twenty.” 
Mr Combe replied :—‘‘ I am really very much obliged by 


the t trouble you have taken ; but, as I consider sawi: 

“ the only way to settle at once the questions of parallelism and exe 
* tent of sinus, I am reluctantly obliged to forego the advantages of 
1e your offer, since Professor Jameson will not permit the opening to 
“ take place.” 


Farther, in the article in question, we find Mr Stone's 
statement, that Mr Syme’s collection of open skulls, used by 
Mr Combe in his lecture in answer to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, consisted of only two and a half, repeated, without the 
contradiction given by Mr Syme, that it consisted of eight. 
The editor, no doubt, within a parenthesis, expresses his 
own belief, that Mr Stone in this particular must be in er- 
ror; but very little inquiry would have enabled him dis- 
tinctly to state the extent of the misrepresentation. 

He quotes also Mr Stone's assertion: “ That, notwith- 
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“ standing the great outcry that has been raised of the many exi- 
tc dences in favour of Phrenology, notwithstanding the zeal of ite 
“ advocates, aud their united perseverance, they have in this coun- 
* try only been enabled to concentrate within the pages of their 
“leading works, (the e er Transactions and Journal,) 
** twenty-eight facts in support of their thirty-five organs’;” and he 
gives ne direct contradiction to this flagrant absurdity. 

We advert to these particulars only with the view of 
pointing out to future editors how much better they will ex- 
ecute their duty to their readers by giving an securate ac- 
count of Phrenology itself, than by encumbering their pages 
with controversial passages about it, which convey no idea 
of the subject, are grossly inaccurate, and must necessarily 
sink into oblivion whenever the question is determined either 


the one way or the other. 


ARTICLE XVII. — * 


KILMARNOCK PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 28th ult. the Phrenological Society of Kilmarnock, 
opened their monthly meetings for the season with a dinner 
in compliment to Mr Roger of the Turf Inn, one of their 
members, who has generously accommodated the Society since 
its formation with a place of meeting for the ordinary trans- 
action of business. The Rev. George Lawson, president 
of the Society, in the chair, and the Rev. Adam Brown, 
the vice-president, croupier. . 
On the cloth being removed, the Rev. Chairman gave the 
ysual public toasts; and, in coming more particularly to 
the business of the evening, he stated, in a short speech, that 
he had first been induced to attend to Phrenology, not so 
much from a thorough conviction of its truth, as from his 
being unable to see in it any thing hostile to religion or 
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morality; and that if true, it must necessarily. unfold new 
and mere eorrect and comprehensive views of the nature and 
constitution of man. Considered as a. branch of natural 
kaawledge, it could not fail to be of importance in its appli- 
cation. ta. the study of theology, ethics, and legislation. He 
veguetiod, om the place he held in the Society, that he was 
net more intimately acquainted with the science; but he 
could unhestatingiy state, that the longer he attended to 
the. subject, the. stranger did the evidence of the truth of its 
doctrines.appear, and the more deserving it seemed of dili- 
gent.and accurate investigation. He concluded by giving 
the progress of Phrenology. 


The Rev. Mr Baown, in proposing the memory of Dr 
Gall, said,. Mr President, you have just now expressed 
your strengthened convictions of the truth of Phrenology, 
-and I must say what has produced these weighs powerfully on 
my mind. But, independent, Sir, of a conviction,—at least 
a full conviction of its truth,—yea, although it should turn 
out to be a mere bagatelle in itself, is it not of very great 
importance in its consequences? Has it not opened up the 
way to progress in other studies? To the anatomist and 
physiologist it surely must afford many facilities. Their 
system is beyond my sphere. I have never studied them 
properly. I have read a little in this way, it is trae, merely 
for pleasure; but I can easily suppose, that the anatomist 
and the physiologist, if he is likewise a true Phrenologist, 
will excel in these branches of science. To the moral philo- 
-sopher, I am sure, it gives a judicious and a far more simi- 
ple, distinct, and rational division of the faculties or states 
of the human mind. By means of -Phrenology, in short, 
the whole philosophy of the human mind rises in our view 
like open day. We can now account for many seeming in- 
consistencies, formerly unaccountable. The science is of so 
much importance, that I wonder why it should not have had 
-an open field for its defence, and fair play. Why should 

Vor. V.-No XIX. 2u 
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it be condemned ignorantly without trial? and why should 
ridicule, which is not the test of truth, be the only weapon 
lifted up against it? Those, then, who have observed its 
facts, and have unveiled and applied them,—those who have 
spent their strength and their lives in the advancement of the 
study,—-command our regard. They have conferred’ a last- 
ing benefit on mankind. I therefore beg leave, as you have 
clothed me with the honourable office of vice-president, to 
name one who has laid society under lasting obligations by 
his disinterested and painful exertions, as the founder and 
supporter of Phrenology. I give the memory of Dr Gall. 


Mr A. Hoon, surgeon.—Mr President,—I beg leave to 
<rave a bumper, and at the same time to propose the health 
of a gentleman to whom Phrenology i is much indebted. In 
naming Dr Spurzheim, I scarcely know how to speak of 
him in terms adequate to his merits. ` Early in life lie be- 
came acquainted with Dr Gall, the great founder of the 
science; and, after attending his prelections for some years, 
in 1804 he became his colleague and fellow-Jabourer in the 
great work of observing and comparing cerebral develop- 
ment with functional manifestation. The grand discovery, 
however, had been made, and the locality of many of the 
organs ascertained; hut much, very much remained to be 
done in the way of introducing philosophical arrangement 
and remodelling and correcting the nomenclature. In both 
these respects the genius of Dr Spurzheim was of the grent- 
est importance to his colleague. To the large development 
of particular portions of the brain, with extraordinary fanc- 
tional manifestation, we are probably indebted for the dis- 
covery of Phrenology. Dr Gall made this discovery ; but, 
in naming the organs thus discovered, he designated. them 
` rather by their functional abuse, than by their legitimate 
function in a natural healthy state of the organ. Hence he 
had an organ of Larceny or Theft, and an organ of Mur- 
der, which, when announced, excited much horror and de- 
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testation in the public mind, avd brought much odium on 
the author and his system. To this subject, Dr Spurzheiin 
applied himself with success, His nomenclature is much 
less objectionable, and is expressive of, more correct and ae- . 
curate views of the functions of the organs. Accordingly 
the organ of Murder is now known by the dame of pear 
tiveness, and that of Theft.by Acquisitiveness, ` ' 

It was a great desideratum with Dr Gall to connect hia 
discoveries, his facts, and observations, with anatomy and 
physiology ; and here he. received the most valuable assist- 
anoe from his friend and collesgue, De Spurzheim. They 
had observed, indeed, that the anatomy of the brain as 

taught in the schools was extremely faulty, and by no means 
unfolded its organie structure, The same observations had 
been made by several authors lang prior. to Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim, and. some had set an, example of a better mode 
of teaching and studying the structure of this important 
viscus. As early as 1709, the decussation of the fibres in 
the pyramidal bodies in the commencement of the spinal 
-cord was accurately described by Méistichelli, and after- 
wards by Petit, Lieutaud, Santorini, and Winslow. Among 
the moderns, Sabatier, Boyer, Dumas, Bichat, and Chaus- 
sier, deny ‘its existence. The subject was taken up by 
Des Gall and Spurzheim ; the dissections of Mistichelli 
verified; but they did not stop here; for the fibres consti- 
titing the pyramidal badies were traced forwards, and ob- 
served to receive additions and cannexions, and forming 
divisions prior to their termination in the anterior lobes of 
the brain, constituting the knowing and reflecting faculties. 
At their peripheral extremity these fibres are united by a 
fine kind of neurilema, and their extremities tipped with grey 
matter, in which no organic structure has been observed. In 
hike manner, the olivary bodies were traced to the lateral 
lobes and coronal surface of the brain. The vermiform pro- 
cess was seen to constitute the originating fibres of the cere- 
bellum. But I find it impossible to enter upon details; this 
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being a very crude sketch of what Drs Gall and Spurzheim 
did in conjunction for anatomy ; ; but their discoveries can be 
best appreciated by those who have been taught anatomy 
under the old system, and who have subsequently witnessed 
Dr Spurzheim’s elegant and masterly dissection of the brain. 
To be thoroughly acquainted with what belongs peculiarly 
to each of these great men, it is necessary to read and study 
what they ‘haya written. But in all their labours, their 
leading Principle was to study structure in, relation with 
Function, and function in relation with structure; thus con- 
necting t their observations on cerebral development with ana- 
tomy and physiology. The physiologist can now proceed 
with security, keeping always the leading. princip! eip view 
as a guide; and the philosophy of the human min „formerly 
‘we crude and inconsistent, has now become intelligible, ra- 1 
tional; and interesting. Phrenologists in general, a ad those 
“of our, own | country in particular, are under great 5 rations 
to Dr Spurzheim. He has not only enriched, im nen god 
“corrected the science in various departments, bu but 5% hun- 
self the discoverer of eight out of thirty-four orga ns An fa- 
„culties now admitted. In the various departments c 0 science 
to which Dr Spurzheim has directed his powerful and ener- 
getic 1 mind he stands. Pre: eminent. But in its effects and 
remote consequences his greatness is Priticipally of a moral 
and intellectual nature, and his merits will be more fully 
appreciated by the rising than the present generation. He 
ig at Present, a public c aracter,—his writings are known in 
every corner “of the civilized world, —his name is enrolled in 
the annals of fame, and will descend to posterity with in- 
creasing lustre. —To the health and happiness of Dr Spurz- 
heim. eke 
Mr Wein gave the health of Sir George. Mackenzie, one 
of the first’ philosophers of this cotintry who had the acute- 
ness and discrimination to discover the importance of Phren- 
ology in the explanation of ‘all that respects taste and the 
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Philosophy of ‘the mind. Now, there is little merit in being 
a Phrenologist ; but, when Sir George first stood forth an 
advocate of the system, ‘candour’ and moral fortitude were 
indispensable’ segues 

Mr Hoos, in in proposing the health of Mr George ( Combe, 
observed, , that this gentleman's talents had been, devoted 
with assiduity and success to the cause of Phrendlogy.” 
labours had been of ‘signal advantage ia i diséncumbering the 
system of Dr Gall of many crudities, which were great ob- 
stacles in the „Way of its favourable reception witli the pub- 
lie. His taste and acuteness in n metaphysics qualified : him 


powert 9 e vigorous ‘efforts which he has eee 
made in repelling the attacks and refuting the arguments of 
the OPPP entè of the new doctrines, I am not awaré that he 
has | left a single philosophical objection which has not’ been 
satisfactorily « answered. But the various publications which 
have. fro. time to time issued from his peti are the best évi- 
dence of what and how much he has done. His large work, 

The System of Phrenology, i is an admirable digest of all the 
most important facts in the science which have been accumu- 
lated by the united labours of Dra Gall and Spurzheim. 

The invaluable acquisition which the philosophy df the 
‘mind has received from the discoveries of these distinguished 
foreigners has been fully appreciated by Mr Combe in all 
its magnitude. It is still impossible, perhaps, fo estimate 
the influence which Phirenology may have in promoting 
happiness and improvements in the institutions of society ; 
but that both are in the e train of consequences, which must 
necessarily follow the general diffusion of the principles and 
doctri es of the science, is indjsputable. , 

nder the influence of a strong impression of this kind, 

Mr Combe seems to have dictated his work on the Constitu- 
tion of Man,—a work which the longer it is studied will be 
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the more admired for the sound and rational principles on 
which he advocates the advaricement of human happiness. 
Notwithstanding what has been said of it in the way of criti- 
cism by some genious men, T am cofViriced that it is a 
work of great merit, and will be held in high estimation by 
every candid: inquirer. It seems scarcely possible  tercone 
ceive, thatthe book can be read with impartiality, H with 
the spirit, in which it was weitten,.withous making. the reader 
wiser and better. The refined tone of morality and the apii- 
mated glow of philanthropy which pervade.it, have seed 
him a high place in the. first rank of moraligts. — 


Mr Rodxx gave the Fhrenological Society of Edinbuggh. 

Mr Caawrorp proposed the health of the. Editor pf she 
Phrenglagical Journal. p alamni 

The Secretary being unavoidably absent, the ‘Chana, 
gavo the Kilmarnock Phrenological Society, a f e-! 

Mr Mors, ìn an eloquent and animated address, to, thg 
chair, concluded by giving the general fasian pf aA 
and useful philosophy.“ ent J. 

Mr H. gave Dr, A. Combe, and eulogized his vale 
contnibytions to the. ‘Phrenological Journal: 

Dr Quo of Copenhagen: , 

Dr Caldwell of Philadelphia, ; 

Mr MorrtoN gave the memory of Mr Watt, vb frst 
suggested the formation of the Society. 

Mr D. R. Axpz Rwe, in.a neat and elegant pech, com- 
plimented the chair: and the other founders of the Society, 
and gave the.health of. Mr Roger, who has gratuitously ac- 
commodated the Society with a place of, meeting since its 
formation. 1 . 

Mr Paxrox spoke.at some length, and, i in a fine vein of 
humour, concluded by proposing the health of Six William 
Hamilton and the opponents of Phrenology, which. dev 
forth a burst af universal applause. . = 


* We are sorry that we cannot do justice to the speaker. 
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| qe ARTICLE XVIII. 
, ener OF THE RHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
tigate, u, „.- EDINBURGH 

Ow weg ‘18th November, 1828, the Phrenological 

Society held its first meeting for the season. The President, 

Dr A. Combe, delivered the following address from the 

chair :— 

‘et GENTLEMEN, Eight sessions have now elapsed since the 
commencement of the Society, and when you are informed 
that you have this season been called together earlier than 
usual, on account of the accumulation of materials, ‘you will 
have ‘ample and pleasing assurance, that the interest taken in 
Phrenology i is very far from being on the wane. And when 
you ldok' at the donations which cover your table, and inqutire 
whence they have come, you will find very unequivocal evi- 
dencé, that, while Conscientiousness and Intellect remain 
constituent parts of the human mind, trath and science will 
ever have charms to recommend and defend them against 
all attacks both at home’ and abroad. We have now before 
us a very large donation from India; a very valuable dona. 
tion of casts and documents from the United States of 
America; a skull and communication from Denmark ; a 
skull from Bebring's Straits, perhaps the most distant part 
of the habitable globe; four skulls from Switzerland ; and, 
lastly, from Paris and from England we have various inter- 
esting publications, indicating a spread of knowledg and 
an amount of talent and of zeal, that cannot but be highly 
gratifying to every lover of truth, and consequently to every 
true Phrenologist. 

In addition to all these sources of satisfaction, we have 

also, I am glad to say, not only the offer, but the ipsa 

corpora, if I may so speak, of contributions both from mem- 
bers who have not hitherto been accustomed to come for- 
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ward, and also from strangers at a distance. This is a sign 
of the times which cannot. be misinterpreted, and it is one 
which must, be hailed with pleasure, especially by the older 
members of the, Society, whe, from the: mant ofycenfidence 
or some other cause having prevented the . youager: fram 
giving expression to, their thoughts, wereofter ablaged tottake 
a greater and. seemingly. moze invidious share in the Saciety’s 
business than, they would, otherwise have. done. .The:So- 
ciety will, I am, sure, benefit by and rejoice. in the advan- 
tages which cannot fail to result from the application of 
fresh and vigorous minds to the further improvement of 
phrenological science. 

“ Since the Society separated, six months. ago; we bare 
gained many accessions, and Pbrenolagy has gained many 
friends; but since that time also we have sustained a severe 
loss in the lamented death of our illustrious founder; Dr 
Gall,—a man whose merits as a ‘discoverer amd. faithful un 
terpreter of nature as far transcend my powers of éxupmebsion 
as his labours transcend in value those of his. littleminded 
and feeble detractors. I shall, therefore, not even attempt 
to characterize him, but only mention, that, looking forward 4o 
the event which is now past, and anxious. that the vinsr 
Phrenological Society should possess some direct and per- 
sonal memorial of the rinet Phrenologiat, I made repeated 
efforts last season to induce Dr Gall to write to the Society. 
This be was himself desirous of doing; and he delayed 
from day to day only, as he told Dr Fossati, that he might 
write very fully, and explain to. us his ideas on some doubt- 
ful points, to which he wished ua to direct our attention ; 
but, unhappily, before he had time to execute his purpose, 
disease had Jaid its heavy hand upon his, and in six months 
more death had consigned him to the tomb. Disappointed 
in this attempt, I next endeavoured to obtain such particu- 
lars of his life, illness, and death, as I thought might! in- 
terest the Society, and accordingly wrote to Dr Fossati, 
who attended him, expressing our deep regret at his de- 
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cease,..and .urging Dr F. to send us: all the information 
which he could obtain; but, although a promise has been 
given, whieh will ne doubt be fillitied when other duties 
permit, as:yét, um bre to: . nothing very satisfactory 
has beencemmmuntoateds! e : 

‘Sle d-leater cr Fossati, Fnieuttoned an e Satiety! 
was deairoms' to: = a marble bust of Dr Gah, ‘ath? re- 
quested him 800 transmit any prints vr casts that night be 
usetul · in enabling one of our own members · to mae a faith - 
ful and-:accurate ‘likeness of the original. In compliasice 
with ‘this, Dr Fossatr has sent a medal, which is not more 
interesting for the strong resemblance which it presents of 
Drail than for tho: oecasion which gave it existente. It 
was.excouted in 180 by M. Barre, an eminent artist ity 
Paria; by nude of Count Potosky, a rich Polish’ noblemun, 
wi todk:tisis avevhid of expressing his deep gratitude to Dr 
Gall] who Aad cared*him of an old and dangerous malady, 
for which he-had im tain consulted the best medical men in 
Paste: On: one side of the medal is the head’ of Dr Gall, 
an admirable likeness; and on the other is Esculapius, 
staring at the: bedside of the patient, chasing away with 
one hand the birds of darkness, and crashing á frog, the 
symbol of ignorance, under his right foot. ` Behind Escula- 
pius is an altar, vith a skull placed on it, to denote the pat.’ 
ticular. kind of study to which Dr Galt was addicted: Near 
the couch are the arms of the count himself. This medal 
is very scarce, arid; as à testimony honourable alike to Count 
Potusky and to Dr Gall, it is very valuable. u ' 

% Besides this, Dr Fossati mentions, that a marble bust of 
Dr Gall was executed bust year by a'Parisian artist, which, 
he mys, camot be excelled for'fidelity and beauty. Copies 
of it in plaster are te be had d Paris for 90 francs. ` The 
Society will doubtless: apply for one. N 

+ Pussamg over for the prevent from necessity, rather than 
from inclination, a- more detailed notice of our immortal 
founder, I may simply add, that in March last, at the con- 

6 
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clusion of one of his lectures, Dr Gall was seized with a 
paralytic attack, from which he never perfectly recovered, 
and whieh ultimately carried him off, on Sd Auiguét, 1828, 
in the T2d year of bis age; that his remain’ wefe folowed 
to the grave by an immense coneourse of friends’ and ad · 
mirers, five of whom pronounced diséourses ever hiv grave, 
as is the custom in France on such occasions ; that hisdéath 
gave rise to a succession of eulogiums and attack’ - the 
French newspapers that had scarcely ever been paralleled ; 
but that public sentiment was warmly and loudly expresséd 
in his favour. In proof of this, I may be illowed to quote 
a few lines of a letter lately received from a French friend, 
with whom was intimate in Paris, but who is na Fhrenblo- 
gist, and whose testimony’ is therefore’ impartint: Aifter 
speaking of the political relations of France, he adds, You 
‘ will, I am sure, be more affected by the denth of Dr GelfGsan‘by 
e Whateres opinion In truth, it is an immense los: ih . 
atever opinion we ma form of the system of that i 
man, it must be acknowled that he has made an immense 
‘ stride in the pianoa hones medicine a a nm y iy ahe ta af 
‘ be. gare by whatever dag ae men Paris p. 0 


* thing was wanting to his glory ; not even the abuse and cab 
< of our devots de 


_ While we eannot but regret our loss, we have alo much 
cause for gratitude. When we look to the untimely: fate 
whieh too often cuts off the gifted and the excellent in. genius 
and in disposition, almost at the outset of life, we can scarce- 
ly be too thankful that Dr Gall was left tous, during a long 
and active life, to bring bis immortal discovery to a degree 
of perfection and. stability which cannot fail to. excite our 
surprise and admiration. In reading his works, we are ab- 
solutely overpowered by the extent, minuteness, and qccnra- 
cy ef his research over alL animated nature, and we inntipo- 
tively feel that his was no common mind, and that peskaps 
no one but himself could have borne.up against the diffical- 
ties which at first beset him, or could have advanved: with 
the same undeviating: constancy in the only true path of 
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science, that of observation We, cannot be toe thankful 
also, that.if Dr. Gall. is taken from us,, hia calleague and. sua- 
cessor, Dr Sparzbeim,, is till, left, tq. us in the. any ment of 
full health and active usefulness, and is even now. busied, in 
the diffusion of .2 knowledge of mn. in. the principal towns 
of the sister kingdom ;.in-allof which yet visited he-has,besy 
received , with, the kindest -cordiality, and., listened ta. h 
crowded audiences with. infinite delight. Ta other. cases of 
thankfalnes in, the appearance of friends in every quarter, 
I: might direct. your attention; but I have already. detained 
you too. lpng, and in. now. opening another, sqssian, can only 
express. N. -hope and. conviction.that ong difficulties ane, fat 
passing amay, and that each succeeding year will. bring ys 
ber under happier and happier auspices.” ) . tee, 
4 , . 

A — by the Phreaglogical Society of Washington, op . 
the enges uf ur- Spanish pirates, (Artiele III. of this Nu 
ber) wab then read; and the following donations present- 
ed: Skull of a chief of. Chile, presented. hy. Dr, Gillies.to 
P. Neill, Esq. and by him to the Society —T we pamphlets, 
a medal of Dr Gall, and Broussais’ Eloge du Dr Gail, by 
Dr Fossati of Paris —Five skulls of Moors, four Gentoo 
skulls, three Patia skulls, three Armenian skulls, five Brah- 
min skulls, one unknown skull, and a bust of Sir G. S. Mac- 
kengie, modelled by himself, by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
of Coul.<~Cast of the skull of Jame Scott, executed for mar- 
der, by Sir James Gardiner, Bart. An Iceland skull, by 
Dr Hoppe, Copenhagen. Two numbers Danish Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, by Dr. Otto, Copenhagen.--Phrenolegical 
Esay on Education, by Dr G. C. Holland—Skull from 
Icy Cape, Behring’s Straits, brought. home by A. Collie, 
Esq. surgeon of H.M.S. Blossom; and four Swiss skulls from 
Soleure, ‘by. Dr A. Combe. 

The following note fran Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. re- 
lative to the dbnatien of shuils:-by him; was read :-—* In pre- 
senting these-skulls to the Phrenological Society, it is neces- 
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sary to state that they were procured at Madras, at the de- 
sire of my son, by a native, who assured him that he took 
them from the burying-places of the respective ‘tastes whose 
titles are marked on them. “Whether this ia to, ba relied on 
or not, the Skulls are unquestionably native,‘and: prove the 
general smallness of the Asiatic head, “ebenphited' ‘with the 
European. One has no name on it. 
__ ‘Tere ina skull of » domestic boar i in the ba. a 47 
. S. Macnee.” 
‘phe’ Society met again (by order of the comi) on 
Tii 20th November, when the following...papers were 
read: Report of Correspondence between Professor Sewall 
of Washington and the Secretary of the Phrénological § So- 
ciety of that City, (No II. of the present Number) 
Dr Brereton of Washington to Mr George Combe. Luer 
from Dr Spurzheim.—Case of Spectral’ fusion,” by: Mi Le 
vison of Hull—Memory « of Names inipaived by:n-Falh-on 
‘the Forehead. Case of — Macdonild, the RSHA tk of 
Mary Mackinnon, by Mr W. Scott. Letter bam Ox Hoppe- 
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Dr Gant, died, at, Paris, on Friday 22d August, 1828. We refer 
to the addregs of the President of the sae logical Society, p. 481, 
for the onl}; particulárs of which we art yet in possbddivh.'' We are 
promised miezials fern giore detailed account, ‘which we hope-to 
sive in pur nan ef. . 
Dr SroxzkzIx has lectured in Chel 
large audiences since our last publication. i 
i Mr Levfsöx of Hult received an favitation to lecture on Phren- 
ology . Scarvotdugh, which he accep in August last. The se- 
nior magistrate politely offered him the use of the Town-Hall, , He 
delivered a morning and an evening course. The audience increased 
at each succeeding lecture, and those who canre to the first contina- 
ed their attendance. through. the whole. All. the medical men. of 
the place attended, and are now decided Phrenologists. Tha audi- 
ence amounted to between 70 and 80 in each class, besides prirate 
lf Mr Levison. The following notice appeared in the 
Rockingham newspaper :— Mr Levison is a:man of consi 
“ talent, and does not read his lectures, nor has he any prepar 
e mátta; but depends solely upon his natural genius. This we like 
* inia leatuper. He. gdiscousses on the science ina kighly-pleasant 
“ maass, making it clear to every understanding, and, being him- 
ce ge bon enthusiast in Phrenology, excites the mind to ennobling 
n of its principles.: This is the first step taken toward a 
te intreduction of Phrenology into Scarborough; and we were pleased 
«£ to observe a general interest evinced during the time of lecturing, 
es and to see how anxiously the company examined the casts and 
*€ proposed queries, after the initiatory portion had been delivered. 
“ The impression made upon the minds of those who attended the 
* evening Necture (for then only we were present) appeared power- 
ce ful, and the subsequent divisions of the course are looked forward 
* to with lively delight.” 


Mr Coxnx intends to deliver an elementary course of lectures in 
January next, for ladies and gentlemen. 


Sir WILLI HAMILTON has not yet published his“ Fictions.” 
Our friend, who undertook to write a review of the controversy be- 
tween him and Dr Spurzhein and MrCombe, has fulfilled hispromise, 
and we are now in ion of an article on that discussion. We 
have been entreated, however, by numerous readers, both in town 
and country, not to load our pages with any farther notice of, that 
subject, until Sir William shall redeem his pledge by publishing. his 
*¢ Fictions.” They assure us that the correspondence itself was. to 
them devoid of interest, owing to the paltry nature of the objections 
urged in it. We yield to these solicitations, and postpone our ani- 
madversions until Sir William's work shall appear. . 


We have received a long controversy on Phrenology in the Hull 
newspapers in June, July, and August last, between Mentor, 


. N ve thee ten 
pham and Birmingham to 
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Chirurgus, our friend Mr Levison, the Rev. James Bromley, Pe: 
Pluralist,” and a Wesleyan Methodist; but the topics b: a 
been so often discussed, and are so familiar to Phrenologists, that 
reckon any detailed notice of them unnecessary. The following “A 
peal to Englishmen,” by the Rev. James Bromley, will servea s1 
specimen of the eloquence of the opponents: — “ Is it to be borne, t! gy 
er the tender affection which nourished our helpless infancy—an 
« thousand times pressed us with rapturous fondness to the breast @ 
e that instilled into our opening minds the first rudiments of kw gi 
“ledge and virtue—smiled at the gambols of our boyhood— 
“ strained the errors of our youth—and, perhaps, eren yet, ex * 
„in our welfare, or sickens at our wo !—is it to be borne, that gf 
“ should be unblushingly told, that this affection which glowed 
‘* the heart of our mothers, owed its existence to a bulbous proj 
“ tion at the back of the head, which they, our mothers, E 
“ common with monkeys! And to tell Englishmen this! Am sg 
“ call it philosophy—and the science of the mind! O! for an 
re crease of patience! What is to come next?“ 

AmeERica.—Proposals for republishing in America the Phrent a 
gical Journal and Miscellany have been circulated by E. de Kr g 
of the city of Washington. The science of Phrenology,” says `- 
prospectus, “ has made within a few years such rapid advam A 
* that we find, even in this country, societies springing up around 
“ for the express purpose of investigating and propagating the d F | 
“ trine; we find, also, that the materiel of those societies i & 
ce stituted of gentlemen of no ordinary standing in rank, literate: 4 
ce and science. Their labours, however, on this side of the Atlan 
* have been confined principally to themselves, in consequenes 
* the want of a periodical journal, devoted expressly to this purpa al 
“ Tobe the mean of enlightening the public on this interesti J 
“e subject, and to obviate the difficulty alluded to, is the object d 
e the present prospectus.” 

At a late meeting of the Washington Phrenological Society, 8 4 
G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. and Dr A. Combe were elected honorer 4 
membere. i 

A notice of Dr Spurzheim on Education will appear in our nex. 
Number. | 

No XX. of the Journal will appear on Ist April, 1829. 

Erratum in the present Number. In article VII.“ Practical 
Phrenology,” it is mentioned, that a lady examined the heads of thir- 
teen servants before hiring one. We are requested to correct this. 
statement ;—that number of applications was made to her; but of 
the individuals applying, six or seven were so obviously unsuitable 
that she did not trouble them with mavipulation. She examined 
the heads of such as promised to suit, and was guided in her choice 
ultimately by development of brain. 
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Chirurgus, our friend Mr Levison, the Rev. James Bromley, Peter 
Pluralist,” and a Wesleyan Methodist; but the topics have 
been so often discussed, and are so familiar to Phrenologists, that we 
reckon any detailed notice of them unnecessary. ‘The following “ Ap- 
peal to Englishmen,” by the Rev. James Bromley, will serve as a 
apecimen of the eloquence of the opponents: —- ““ Is it to be borne, that 
* the tender affection which nourished our helpless infancy—and a 
ce thousand times pressed us with rapturous fondness to the breast-— 
ce that instilled into our opening minds the first radiments of know- 
“ledge and virtue—smiled at the gambols of our boyhood—re- 
“ strained the errors of our youth—and, „ even yet, exults 
“in oar welfare, or sickens at our wo it to be borne, that we 
~ should be unblushingly told, that this affection which glowed in 
‘© the heart of our mothers, owed its existence to a bulbous projec- 
“t tion at the back of the head, which they, our mothers, had in 
common with monkeys! And to tell Englishmen this! And to 
“ call it philosophy—and the science of the mind! O! for an in- 
~ crease of patience! What is to come next?“ 

AMBERICA.— ls for republishing in America the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal and Miscellany have been circulated by E. de Krafft 
of the city of Washington. The science of Phrenology,” says the 
prospectus, “ has made within a few years such rapid advances, 
e that we find, even in this country, societies springing up around as 
«t for the express purpose of investigating and propagating the doc- 
ee trine; we find, also, that the materiel of those societies is oon- 
ce stituted of gentlemen of no ordinary standing in rank, literature, 
er and science. Their labours, however, on this side of the Atlantic 
re have been confined principally to themselves, in consequence of 
„the want of a periodical journal, devated expressly to this purpose. 
re To be the mean of enlightening the public on this interesting 
te subject, and to obviate the difficulty alluded to, is the object of 
‘t the present prospectus.” 

At a late meeting of the Washington Phrenological Society, Sir 
G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. and Dr A. Combe were elected honorary 
members. 

A notice of Dr Spurzheim on Education will appear in our next 
Number. 

No XX. of the Journal will appear on 1st April, 1829. 


Erratum in the present Number. In article VII. “ Practical 
Phrenology,” it is mentioned, that a lady examined the heads of thir- 
teen servants before hiring one. We are requested to correct this 
statement; —that number of applications was made to her; but of 
the individuals applying, six or seven were so obviously unsuitable 
that she did not trouble them with manipulation. She examined 
the heads of such as promised to suit, and was guided in her choice 
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ARTICLE I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL DERANGEMENT, AND SOME 
OF ITS CAUSES.* 


° (Read to the Phrenological Society by Dr A. Combe.) 


Mork RR, and many other very witty men, have made them- 
selves merry at the expense of the medical profession, and 
have most successfully ridiculed the uncertainty of opinion 
and inconsistency of doctrine for which medicine has long 
been proverbial ; but when their own lives have been in dan: 
ger, most of these salirists have nevertheless had recourse to 


© In submitting the following pages to che readers of the Phrenological 
Journal, the writer is perfectly aware that his ebecevations would have found 
a more appropriate place in a medical journal, and their appearance here has 
actually been delayed for nearly a year, by an unwillingness to obtrude in a 
popular work what may be deemed too exclusively professional ; but his ex. 
cuse is, that the article, as originally written, was intended as a review of Dr 
Spurzheim’s admirable work on Insanity, and was to have appeared last year 
in the January Number of a deservedly-esteemed coiemporary, the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. But after the article was almost compleied, the writer was 
informed by the Editor, that a change in his arrangements would prevent his pub- 
Tishing it, as he had at first proposed to do. The article having for that reason been 
refused a place in a journal which has all along been aud still is friendly to Phren- 
ology, it was not likely that it would have been received by any of the others which 
had always been hostile; and the question just came to be, whether it should be 
thrown aside altogether, or inserted, in a modified form, in the work where it now 
appears? The importance of the subject, its close relation to Phrenology, and 
the comparatively little advance which the profession has made beyond the pub- 
lic in its acquaintance with insanity, ultimately overcame all scruples, and de- 
termined the writer to develop the leading points more fully snd connectedly 
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professional assistance, with an alacrity that testified to their 
serious belief that the medical art has at least a partial 
foundation in the nature of things, and that its profesors 
are in possession of an extent of ascertained knowledge, 
which, if well applied, would give their patiems a better 
chance for their lives than they would have bad if left 
to themselves. The conclusion to be deduced from this, 
or the moral of the tale, is worthy of attention; for it 
leads to important practical results. It is; that the incon- 
sistency complained of does not arise from the absence of 
invariable and permanent principles, according to which 
the various functions of the human body are carried on with 
the same regularity and precision with which phenomena oc- 
cur in otber sciences, but springs entirely from our imper- 
fect acquaintance with these principles, and with the nume- 
rous modifications which they undergo from the action of the 
many opposite influences to which the body of man is, in 
the course of life, exposed. In some maladies the operation 
of these laws is so broadly marked, that their traces cannot 
be obscured by any change of circumstances, and it is this 
evidence of their existence which draws forth the onwillng 
reliance of the scoffer when he becomes sick. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the principle which leads to the employment of de- 
pletion and -starvation in violent inflammatory excitement. 
But in other instances their action is less decided in its cha- 


than could bave been done in a mere review, and, if necessary, to make s series 
of articles instead of one, should the interest felt in their appearance seem to 
him to justify the extension of his plan, 

In thus dropping the title of Dr Spurzheim’s book, the writer cannot forbear 
from offering bis humble tribute to its merits, and adding, that to its pages, and 
to the other works of that gentleman, he holds himself indebted, directly or 
"indirectly, for almost all the ideas which he has endeavoured to unfold in the 
present essay ; and he cannot refrain from expressing hie conviction, that the 
world is more indebted to Dr Spurzheim for the late striking advance that has 
been made in our scientific acquaintance with insanity, than those who have 
been most conspicuously brought forward may be willing to admit, or the pub- 
lic be at present at all inclined to suspect. It would be foreign to his purpose 
to enter into this topic here, but justice will yet be done to Dr Spurzbeim. 
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ructer, although not less constant or invariable in itself, and 
in them the general laws which regulate the system appear 
to vary only because we know them 80 imperfectly as to be 
unable to determine their true nature. It is the contradic- 
tions into which opposite views of the latter have led differ- 
ent minds, that have thrown obloquy upon medicine, as an 
hypothetical or conjectural art, when it is in reality based 
upon laws as immutable as those which preside over the mo- 
tions of inanimate bodies. 
In pursuing medical inquiries, it is cheering to feel as- 
sured that we are not embarking on a sea necessarily over- 
spread with mists, and fogs, and icebergs, as is so often 
represented. The mental and bodily constitutions of man 
did not come from the hands of the Creator undefined or 
imperfect. All their functions are regulated by fixed and 
determinate laws, and have fixed and determinate relations 
to the objects by which they are surrounded, and these 
ebjects have also fixed and invariable qualities. The causes 
of disease, and the agents employed for their removal and 
prevention, having thus definite properties, and acting upon 
a system regulated by definite laws, must necessarily operate 
qccording te fixed and invariable principles; and in the dis- 
covery and appreciation of these, and of their relations to 
each other, will the progress of medicine consist. If thie 
view be. correct, then every new error into which we may 
fall, instead of deterring us from pursuing our investigations, 
becomes a new beacon to guide us past some of the dan- 
gers to which we were formerly exposed. Whereas, if me- 
dicine were an art without principles, permanent as Nature 
herself, its advancement would be as hopeless a task as ever 
attracted and deluded the ingeauity of man, and ought to be 
abandoned for ever, like the dreams of the alchymists and their 
searches after the elixir of life and the philosopher's stone. 
- A conviction that medicine rests upon fixed and permanent 
principles, which only require to be found out and applied 
to raise it to its proper place among the sciences, is no. 
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where more valuable than as applied to the subject of the 
-diseased manifestations of mind, —an application ta which, 
-etnee the discovery of the true physiolog of the bigin’ by 
the immortal Gall, we are now fortunately competent. It 
ie, for instance, an established principle in pathology, that 
exery derangement of function is always accompanied by a 
disorder either in the structure, or in the mode of action of 
the organ which performs it, and without the removal or 

cure of which the function cannot be restored to its healthy 

state. Acting on the faith of this law of the animal pcono- 

my, we almost instinctively, on being called to examine a 
petient, begin by finding out what functions are ebiefly 
vitiated, and through them go back to the organs whieh ex- 
eeute them, and there, by local and other symptoms, seek 
the kind of disease which has caused the aberration of func- 
tion; and ia a great variety of cases, by following this pro- 
cedure, we succeed perfectly in determining the seat, nature, 
and method of cure of the disease which we are called upon 
to treat. 

But when we look to the notions which have long prevailed 
in regard to insanity, and which are even yet too frequently 
met with, we see a melancholy reverse of the picture. From 
ignorance, or want of confidence in the fact, that the prin- 
ciples of medicine are immutable and permanent in their 
operation, our predecessors were contented to look upon the 
disjointed phenomena of mental derangement as the inserut- 
able consequences of an affection of the immaterial principle 
of mind, or as a particular dispensation of Providence, which. 
they could not be expected either to understand or to re- 
medy; and, accordingly, while this view continued to in- 
fluence their practice, all sorts of incongruous and barbarous 
measures were adopted against the miserable patients, and. 
the short fit of frenzy was too often converted into perma- 
nent mania, or hopeless fatuity. While, had the law already 
teferred to, of the constant connexion between the state of 
the organ and the mode of its function, been familiarly’ 
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knawh, and the universality of its application confided in, it 
would at oned have led the medical observer to investigate 
the condition of the organ whose function it is to manifest 
the meatal faculties, to look to it for the seat of the morbid 
action, and thence to determine its nature and treatment on 
rational, experimental, and consistent grounds. Phrenology 
has demonstrated that the brain is the organ in question, 
und the true pathology of insanity is therefore to be sought 
in: the history of the various diseases to which the cerebral 
structure is liable. The practical elucidation of this truth 
will form the subject of the following pages. 

Knowing nothing, and having no means of ever knowing 
any thing of the nature of mind, as it exists independent of 
and separate froni the organization with which we observe it 
to be connected during life, we can only study the capacities 
and modes of action which it exhibits to us in its combined 
or compound state; and to attempt any thing beyond this 
would be not only unnecessary, but utterly useless labour. 
We cannot reach the principle of mind to modify. its quali- 
ties or manner of being. We can reach it only as acting 
through the medium of and influenced by its material in- 
struments, and consequently all attempts to improve its 
powers and to extend its limits must be conducted with a 
constant reference to the organic conditions under which it 
acts, otherwise they will to a certainty fail of success. Dur- 
ing life, indeed, the closest relation obtains between the mode 
of action of the various mental powers and the condition of 
their respective organs, every change in the state of the one 
being always accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
state of the other. All the faculties of thought and of feel- 
ing are feeble and inefficient in infancy, not from any defect 
in the immaterial principle of mind, but simply from the im- 
perfectly-developed condition of the organization which in 
this life is required for their adequate manifestation. Some 
animals see distinctly immediately after birth, but hear very 
imperfectly ; others hear, but do not see; and others again 
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are almost insensible alike to sounds and to vision. Every 
body knows the explanation of these facts. In one anima, 
one organ of sense is early developed, and in another a differ- 
ent organ is first matured. And, in like manner, in infancy, 
some internal faculties, the organs of which are early de- 
veloped, precede in maturity others, the organs of which are 
not fully developed till much later in life. In youth, the 
observing powers preponderate in energy and activity, and 
the corresponding cerebral organs bear a visible predomin- 
ance over those of the reflecting faculties which come later 
to maturity ; thus demonstrating at every step the intimate 
connexion between the mode of action of every faculty and 
the condition of its own material organ. 

If we look at the mind as a whole, we shall find it follow- 
ing the same rule of progression. In infancy the mental 
powers are feeble and vacillating in their exercise; quick, 
variable, and active in youth, vigorous and enduring in man- 
hood, and again deficient in energy and vivacity in old age, 
in exact correspondence to the progressive changes in the 
organization of the brain from that of very imperfect struc- 
ture in infancy to that of progressive maturity and decay, 
as occurring successively in youth, in manhood, and in old 
age. 

Not only, however, do the mental powers follow the regu- 
lar and comparatively durable changes which age brings 
about in the condition of their respective organs, but they 
are also affected in an equally evident manner by every 
change, however slight, and of however short duration, to 
which the organization is subject, either from external or in · 
ternal causes. The touch of a hair upon the skin, the falling 
of a single ray of light upon the eye, or of a single atmos- 
pherical pulse upon the ear, are sufficient to cause corre- 
sponding changes in the state of the mind. Sudden compres- 
sion of the brain is well known to deprive the patient of all 
mental power; and it has even happened again and again, 
that where an opening existed in consequence of a fracture 
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of the skull, by pressing the brain with the finger conscious. 
‘meas was destroyed, to be restored on the removal of the 
pressure; and the repetition of the experiment was attended 
with precisely the same results. 

A morbid state of any part may be induced either by 
causes acting directly upon its function, or by causes imme- 
diately affecting the substance of which the part is composed. 
‘Thus inflammation of the eye may be excited either by stimu- 
lating its function by too much light; or by sand, or lime, 
or cold air coming in contact with its surface. The brain 
offers no exception to this rule; and it is proper to notice 
the faet, as it explains how derangements of the mental fae 
culties came to be considered apart from their corporeal 
cause. One person, from a reverse of fortune, great afflic- 
tion, disappointed love, or intense study, becomes insane, or 
falls into delirium, with all the symptoms of an affection of 
the brain; and another, from an injury, from a coup de soleil, 
or from intoxication, falls into the same state. The former 
presents a marked example of excitement of function in- 
ducing disease of the organ; and the latter is an instance of 
the same result being consequent upon a direct application to 
the part itself. And the true relation between the two states 
was not sooner perceived, because it was always forgotten 
that the function of the brain is to manifest the mind, and 
that in so far as the manifestations of the mental powers are 
concerned, the agency of the brain is as indispensable as if it 
were the mind itself. 

The bearing of the above facts upon the subject of the im- 
perfect or diseased manifestations of the mind will be suf- 
ficiently obvious. Hitherto a singular and unfortunate dis- 
tinction, for which there is no real ground, has been made 
by medical men, as well as by the vulgar, between the mor- 
bid derangements of the external and those of the inter- 
nal faculties of the mind. The organs of external sense 
having been long known, every disturbance of their func- 
tions has justly been ascribed to an affection of their material 
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organs, and the efforts of the physician have been directed to 
the discovery of the nature of the particular affection then exe 
isting; and by this the treatment has always been regulated. 
But when an internal faculty of feeling or of thinking has been 
deranged, instead of having followed the same rational course, 
and ascribed its aberration to an affection of its cerebral organ, 
we have hitherto generally contented ourselves with the simple 
but vague affirmation, that the mind was, deranged, and have 
not cared to inquire what was the particular organic cause 
of the disturbance of function. And yet there is really no 
greater difference between the external and the internal fa- 
culties, as they are called, than between one external senie 
and another. All are equally powers of the mind, and dif- 
fer only in having different functions to perform, and in 
each being connected with an apparatus fitted for its specific 
function. The mind requires an eye to enable it to see, be- 
cause light is an external existence with which it must be con- 
nected; and it requires only a cerebral organ to feel the sen- 
timent of justice, because justice is not an external quality, 
‘but a mental or internal relation, The mind requires an ear 
to enable it to hear, because the vibrations of the air are ex- 
‘ternal existences with which it must be connected; and it 
requires only a cerebral organ to feel the sentiment of pity, 
because pity is not a quality of matter, but simply a mestal 
state or relation. The organs of the five senses are therefore 
merely parts added to the other cerebral organs, in order to 
connect the faculties of Colour, Form, Tune, Size, Number, 
c., with the external world; and the powers of Seeing, 
Hearing, Tasting, Touching, and Smelling, are neither more 
external, to nor less intimate parts of the mind itself, than 
any other power, whether of thought or of feeling; and the 
well-being of the brain is alike necessary to the exercise of 
all. If then the manifestations of all the mental faculties in 
a. ntate of health depend on the healthy condition of all their 
organs, external and internal, and a change in the state of 
the mind attends even the slightest alteration in that of the 
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brain, it fellawe that a morbid eandiuon of the organ of mind 
must be. attended with morbid manifestations, or, in other 
words, with mental derangement, and that, without the pre- 
vieus removal of this. organic cause, the mental health can 
never. be re-estebliahed., , l 

The. time bas been, and, we fear, is scarcely yet gone by, 
when weh a doctrine, however much recommended by ob» 
servation, and enforned by; experience, would have been de» 
nounced by the wathinking or prejudiced as dangerous to 
religion, and subyersive of the principle of the immortality 
of the soul. It would haye been, apd indeed it is argued, 
that to trace, the dependence of insanity upon a bodily cause, 
was.to.confaund together mind and matter, and to teach 
that the brain was the mind, and thereby to. destroy the 
strongest proof of the soul’s immortality. But, happily for 
humanity, truth and reason are as imperishable as mind, and 
now that, under their influence, prejudices are fast giving way, 
it is more and more widely acknowledged, that it is the old 
and false doctrine of the mind being subject to disease which 
is justly chargeable with the apprehended danger; and that, 
if the immartality of the soul oan be proved in any way by 
reason alone, it is only on the grounds which we are now ad 
voeating, and that a rational and safe theory of mental de- 
rangement can be successfully established, The relation which 
we have shows to exist between the state of the mind and the 
condition of its material organs, explains easily why the im, 
material principle remaining essentially unchanged, the mind 
develops its powers as we advance from infancy to maturi- 
ty, and again declines from maturity to old age; why it falls 
asleep in the night, or loses consciousness from a blow in 
the bead; why its manifestations are disturbed by intoxica- 
tion, or deranged by disease; why it is characterized in one 
by the weakness of idiocy, aud in another by the strength of 
genius. And in the fact, that the mind never manifests it- 
self in this world except through the instrumentality of cor- 
poreal organs, and that the condition of these organs influ- 
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ences the quality of the manifestations, we have an easy 
explanation of the origin of mental derangement, and of the 
possibility of its occurrence, without endangering the prinei- 
ple of mind. The mind sees through the medium of the eye 
just as it thinks or feels through the medium of the brain; and 
as changes in the condition of the eye deteriorate or destroy 
the power of vision without any affection of the principle of 
mind, the obvious inference follows, that in like manner may 
changes in the condition of the brain derange or destroy the 
power of feeling or of thinking, and yet the mind itself, or 
soul, remain essentially the same. 

But if we refuse to admit the influence of the organiza- 
tion, and ascribe the varying mental states to variations in the 
immaterial principle, unconnected with any corresponding 
bodily cause, we at once abandon, in so doing, all the pre- 
sumptive evidence even of the possibility of the soul's im- 
mortality, since there is in truth no doctrine in the whole 
“range of physical or metaphysical inquiry so well calcu- 
« lated to support the dreary desolating prospect of annihi- 
< lation as that which attributes to minp the liability to 
* sicknxss,”* and to changes which, once begun, may ter- 
minate only in its death or actual destruction. 

Mental derangement, then, properly speaking, is a disor- 
dered state of the functions of the brain, arising from some 
existing morbid action in that organ, which may or may 
not involve at the same time the functions and organs of 
the external senses, but which frequently exists without any 
such complication, and which must be remedied before the 
alienation can be removed. Ignorance of the physiology. of 
the brain has alone prevented this great truth from being 
generally perceived and acted upon ; but now at last, thanks 
to the genius, intrepidity, and unwearied industry of Dr 
Gall, this obstacle has been almost surmounted, and a light 
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thrown upon the subject’ by his discovery of Phrenology, 
which promises to lead to the most -benefieial results, and 
which has already divested the subject of madness of much 
of its obscurity, and, let us hope, of some of its terrors. 
‘Years must no doabt pass on before our knowledge of the 
functions of the brain will be complete, and before an ade- 
quate conception can be formed of the advantages which will 
ultimately accrue to medical and moral science from their dis- 
covery; but the great principles are already firmly establish- 
ed, and already, by the simplicity of their application to the 
elucidation of the morbid states of the human mind, they 
give evidence of their foundation in truth, and of their in- 
calculable superiority to the mere speculations and groundless 
theories which have so long usurped their place. 

By constantly drawing our attention to the connexion sub- 
sisting between the power of manifesting every mental fa- 
culty, and the condition of its particuler cerebral organ, 
Phrenology places derangements of the internal faculties in 
the same relation to the organie affection producing them 
in which physiology does the derangements of the five exter- 
nal senses. Sight is never impaired, nor hearing destroyed, 
unless the organs which execute these functions are diseased ; 
and, in like manner, thought and feeling are never deranged, 
unless the cerebral organs by which they are manifested have 
undergone some morbid ehange. And as sight is injured by 
a great variety of morbid alterations in the eye or its nerves, 
so are the internal faculties of the mind deranged by a great 
variety of diseases affecting the brain. Even if we had not 
direct proof of the dependence of mental derangement on va- 
rious cerebral affections of a different nature, the force of 
analogy is still so strong as of itself to establish the fact, 
and to satisfy the most sceptical inquirer that insanity is not 
a single and unvarying disease. Every affection to whieh 
an organ is liable may derange its function, and therefore 
disturbance of the functions of the brain may attend a great 
variety of different cerebral states, each characterized by its 
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owa symptoms and requiriag its. own mode of treatmest. 
The eye, far example, is the organ of vision, and · any ab 
fection pf the eye, whatever its nature, may derange {ts 
function, and, impair sight. The eye may be inflamed, or. it 
may he distended, with water, or opacity mày coyer its cow- 
vex surface, or the optic nerve may be paralytin, and, as a 
ponsequence of alli these states, impaired vision or blindness 
follow. Impaired or destroyed visien is therefore not a specific 
disease, but merely a proof or symptom of the existente of some 
affection having its seat in the organ of sight, the real nature 
of which must be determined by other means. The éar is 
the organ of hearing, and all affections, df whatever nature, 
which have it for their seat, may injure its function. The 
ear may be joflamed, or the tympanum may be ruptured, or 
the acoustic nerve may be paralytic, and, as a consequence, 
hearing be destroyed; also showing that impaired hearing 
and deafness are not diseases, but werely symptdma attend» 
ing maladies which haye their seat in the ear. The lungs 
are the organs of respiration, and all causes, of whatever n 
ture, affecting them, may derange their function, and ime 
pede breathing. The lungs may be.inflamed, or may be the 
seat of an extravasation of blood, or they may be carpremed 
by water or air in the chest; and, as a consequence, in all 
these cases, respiration may be impeded ; e thet dyapnora, or 
difficult breathing, is not a disease by itself, but merely a 
symptom attending diseases which have their sent in the 
lungs. And, in like manner, the brain is the organ of the 
mental faculties, and any affection, of whatever nature, haw- 
ing it for its seat, may disturb its function, or the mental ma- 
‘nifgetations. The brain may be inflamed, or it may be en- 
cited by. wine, or compressed by water, or by a fracture, and, 
as a consequence, in all the mind be disturbed. Denaage 
ment of the mind, therefore, is not a specific disease, but is 
a symptom attendmg many different affections, whieh may 
agree only in the single point of having the brain for their sent. 

Anather point of resemblance between the brain and other 
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Paris of the body may be mentioned more specifically. The 
eye becomes diseased: from excessive exercise of its fanctior/ 
tis. looking too long on small objects, or in too bright a 
light; the ear from great noises; the lungs from too hurried 
breathing; and the stomach from too much food. The brain, 
in like manner, .beeomes diseased from over-exercise of its 
fenotions, from too long study, from too intense feeling, 
foom too loag-continued anxiety, &e., which are 10 it ex- 
actly what coo muck light is to the eye, or loud sounds are to 
the gar. This relation between the function and the organ- 
ization is habitually too much overlooked, and a little repe- 
tition must therefore be excused-in enforcing it. 

„Many of our readers may think thut we are taking a great 
deal .of trouble to prove what. is either self. evident, or of 
very little. valae even when proved. But it is not so; for 
many eminent physicians have regarded madness as ab. 
ways the same disease, and eRher as altogether unconnected 
with: corporeal illness, or as depending on abdominal de- 
remgement; and yet, were any physician to propose to 
treat disordered action of dny other functions as independent 
óf the stateof the organs which: executed them, his proposal. 
would exsite astouishment. Were any ove, for example, to 
prescribe for dificult breathing without an attempt to dis- 
cever the orgenic or pulmonary affection whence it origin- 
ated ; or for impaired vision, without examining what was 
the partionlar disease of the eye that gave rise to it, he 
would be regarded as disgracefully ignorant of the first prin- 
eiples of his profession; and yet thie is preeisely what has 
been done and recommended · by: those. who have studied the 
pathology of the mental funetions apart from that of their 
material organs, and have regarded insanity as always the 
same disease, and requiring the eame medical treatment,— 
aad who, when experience has presented it to their notice’ 
under widely-diferent aspects, arising from obviously dif- 
fetent causes, and demanding opposite modes of treatment, 
having no clue to lead them back to the real difference of 
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disease or of organie affection, have contented themselves 
with expressing wonder and surprise at its Proteiform cha- 
racter, and at the mystery in which the operations of miad 
are enveloped. 

But had the fundamental principle, that the brain is the 
organ of mind, and consequently the fact that insanity al- 
ways depends on a çorporeal and cerebral cause, been recoge 
nized and kept in view, it would have been at once per- 
ceived, that, as every departure from health in an organ 
must necessarily disturb its function in a greater or less de- 
gree, and as the function of the brain was to manifest.the mind, 
mental derangement could not be a specific disease, but must 
be one of the effects of whatever morbid causes disturbed 
the action of that organ, and could therefare no more be 
considered as an individual disease than impeded respiration, 
impaired vision, or vitiated secretion of bile. And bad the 
attention of the observer been closely directed to the study 
of the relations subsisting between the mental faculties and 
their cerebral organs, so many centuries could not have 
elapsed, and so little been added to our knowledge of a sub- 
ject in which mankind at large is so nearly concerned. Had. 
insanity been recognized to be a symptem of cerebral dis- 
ease, the jinsape would never bave been rejected and er- 
cluded from our sympathies as the detested of Heaven, nor 
would they ever have been tortured by the lash or the 
chain, or exposed to public derision. Had a glimmering of 
its true nature reached the public mind, we would as soom 
have thought of loading the gouty or the paralytic with re- 
proaches and ohloquy, and of curing them by the applica- 
tion of the bastinado, as of treating the maniac with the 
neglect and often positive cruelty which he once met with. 
The moment we know that madness is an effect of disease in 
the material organs with which the Creator has connected 
the principle of mind, and that to this inflietion alone are to 
be ascribed the waywardness, violence, and impetuosity, 
which often charagterize that state, our feelings towards 
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the unhappy patient, and our attempts at cure, are very dif- 
ferent indeed from what they would be, were we still i igno- 
reat of its true nature. 

Were the present a part of a regular medical. treatise, it 
would next be proper to bring in the evidence of the post 
mortem examination of the bodies of the insane in support 
of our principal position of mental alienation being the 
result of disordered action of the brain; but in an essay 
like this such a proceeding would be altogether out of placek 
and it may suffice to state, that almost all late observers, 
whose opportunities have been extensive, agree in affirming, 
shat insanity very rarely exists for any length of time, with- 
out leaving seme very visible traces of disease in the en- 
eephalen ; and that it is only when life has been cut short, 
while the attack is yet recent, that no unnatural appearance 
is to be perceived in the brain. No doubt, cases of great 
violence, and even of long duration, have occurred, in which 
no worbid alteration of structure could be detected after 
death; but this does not seriously militate against the con- 
clasien, because the same thing has been frequently met 
with in other organs of the body, whose functions have been 
wo violently dietarbed as even to have caused death, and 
which have yet presented on dissection pu visible mark of 
disease; and because, as is universally allowed, the structure 
of the brain is still too imperfectly understood for any one 
to pronounee with certainty that it is unchanged, when, after 
all, it may seem to us to be so, only from our unacquaintance 
with all its morbid aspects. ` 

From what has been already said, it is evident, that 
10 give all the proofs of mental alienation being in real- 
ity a symptom attendant on various affections of the brain, 
would be to give a complete history of its origin, symptoms, 
and eure; as, either directly or incidentally, every thing to be 
mentioned under these heads affords additional evidence of 
the fact. Instead, therefore, of dwelling longer on this pre- 
liminary but fandamental point, I shall for the present hold 
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it. as granted, s and à proceed at once to the arbjeot-matter of 
these pages. moa, 

The affections of the brain which disturb the nrahifesta 
tions of the mind may be divided into two great classes ? the 
Jaret comprising those which are acute in their character, ra- 
pid in progress, and dangerous to life; and the second those 
which are chronic in their nature, slew in progress, and com- 
patible with á prolonged existence. Of the first kind, fevers; 
phrenitis, hydrocephalus acutus, and apoplexy, and of the 
second the various affections which give rise to insanity, are 
familiar examples. In the former, which are attended by 
local symptoms of too great intensity to leave their seat for 
a moment in doubt, the derangement of the feelings and ir 
tellectual powers is universally and at once ascribed to mori 
bid changes going on in the brain or organ of mind. But 
in the latter, where the local symptoms are not so severe, 
and where the disturbance of the mental operations is equally 
manifest, though sometimes different in character, the bam 
connexion of the phenomena with thelr cause in the brat ia 
frequently not only unperceived, but resolutely denied. As; 
however, it is of the utmost importance in practice to be 
aware of the relation subsisting between the two ¢fasses of 
cerebral: affections, that the obscurities of the one may bé 
relieved by the lights afforded by the other, and that our 
attention may be directed in both to the local cause of the 
disturbance of function, we shall keep the connexion in view 
throughout, and thus seek to advance the pathology of im- 
sanity in the same way as that of other diseases, particularly 
as, in chronic affections of most other organs, we have greatly 
improved, if not altogether derived our principles of tredt- 
ment from observing the progress and means of curé of their 
acute diseases. 

Having thus seen that mere disturbance of function is not 
a specific disease, but an effect of many different amd often 
opposite affections of the organ which performs it, and-that 
mental derangement is not a specific disease, but a symptom 
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ef. an etipting cerebral affection, it follow that tlie terma ma 
hia; melancholia; insanity; idiocy, &c., ought to · be eitisely 
discarded as names of diseases, sincè their use serves to pets 
patiala the error, whieh has long been the bane of medicine; 
of supposing them really to belong to and to designate specific 
states, requiring in all casea a specific treatmest: And in 
their. place we ought to speak of the various diseases of tha 
beaisi. which disorder the mental functions or faculties; just 
as in the case of the langs, instead of speaking of dyspnœa 
as a specific: disease; we constantly go back to thé local or 
organic affection; and speak of pueumonia, of. pleuritis, of 
phthisis, or as we speak of ophthalmia, cataract, &c., and not 
of simple blisidness or obscurity of vision, which, as a dis- 
turbance of function, must necessarily be conimon in a greater 
or. less degree to all diseases affecting the eye, whatever their 
nature and whatever their causes. 

It is quite.true, that, in attempting to apply this principle 
to those affections of the brain which give rise to mental de- 
‘angement; we shall at first, from the excess of our igno- 
rance, make a very poor appearance ; but, even in the attempt, 
there. will be the superlative advantages of keeping the very 
dimited extent of our knowledge constantly before our eyes, 
and of stimulating us to unremitting exertion in the. dnly 
path calculated to improve or increase it; whereas it is not 
less true than melancholy; that the only use of our present 
nomenclature is to make us deceive ourselves, and. rest. satis- 
fied with a word in the absence of an idea; for, as al- 
‘ready hinted, the method generally pursued of naming the 
‘disease after the prominent symptom, without regard to the 
nature of the organic disease, lies at the root of all the can- 
fusion and contradiction that have encumbered the investi- 
gation of the cerebral affections productive of insanity ; and 
we have unhappily only to look at the very last systematic 
work published in this country to find the most ample proof 
“of our position. T allude’to Dr Mason Good's Study of Me- 
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deine, beck whieh, with all ite mperfestions, has mse 
with dont favourable reception from the: peofersledw and 
the public, andthe authority of which it: betomed-dtt thas 
avoount: the merè rieeemary to dispute where: ito Masten 
are, m in this ease, assuredly umiound:: - vre „% ½ 45 
Phrenolegy peovesithe brain ts he im aggregate of minty 
disiem organs, each manifesting a distinct mental pn 
It proves that one er: more of these organs .eeny be injused 
or diseased, and their functsens impeded-et alsesets without 
nedeamrily affecting the reminder; snd:thus .miplaim bow 
nm may be hne onune Seling o faculty endisound 
onali: she west, and ceisequently how, when a diffevent cr. 
gan is diseased, the-faeulty or feeling thet is ‘deranged may 
be different, and the preminent symptoms be diferent, and 
yet the disease itself remain exactly of the me natura 
Inflammation affecting the eye disturbs vision, mid affecting 
the err it disturbs dearing, beutuss.vision inthe, fenction of 
the one, and hearing isthe f ef the others but atili 
itis inflammation in. both, and requives.iw boib the same 
- kind of treatment. . Phrenology shows that; in- ike mann 
morbid excitement of the cerebral organs of Combativeness 
and Destructivences may produse caring, vidlenes, and fury t 
and morbid excitement ef the organ: of Catstiousnem, fear, 
appreltension, despendeney, and srelasohaly; rn 
differences: in the kind: f .excitenemt, .but simply dram the 
function: of the one ibeing to manifest the propedsities first 
named, und from the fanction of the other being ta manifest 
the feeling of caution ; and that hence both cases may require 
the same medical. treatment for theis removal, modified only 
by the .differenee of function; end in: so far it affords a 
simple and consistent explanation of all she various forms 
which: imunity umme, and. leaves usifree to observe with 
care the nature al the- Organic derangement.on which eaeh 
depends, : 
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Ahose whevwislinale: tht plurality ef cerebral organs; and mait- 
tein the irain io. bean unlit, every past servéng-cqually to 
manifest: abt che faculties. Unable to.explain by chis theory 
the multifarions character of mentsl-efftctious, they are coa- 
#trained to create a nem disease‘ for every: change im the ap- 
pearance of. the mental symptoms, and, fellowing:the wide 
seriat y: thua: presented, they- conjure up a list of mental dis- 
anans enen and complicated enough te damp the ardour 
of. the mest-diligem and determined: student; and at the same 
Site: running so much into:each other un, tu defy ell attempts 
atrdisoriminating on: dserihing them. De Geodis classifica- 
tion is an exemple of che utter inability of talent and-indus- 
try to avoid falling into. cohfmsion and absardity when not 
guided by sound princighe, which in thie instance eeuld only 
have: beun supplied to him: by that doctrine ef the cerebral 
A tions for mhich, in bisi ignorace of its nature, he has 
eageeseed much contempt. The table, long as itis, is 
too instractive not to be given entire. 

Dr Good first establishes. the order Patzzwica, digesaes 
tosing the nl, aad . e 
The post Gnus. ie: „ns or insanity, ue two 

species; Mieiancholia and Manis. 

Sd: Graus, Ecapathema, includes: three species: 1. Ento- 
eum op impassioned exctentent; 2. Atonicum, impas- 
ed depression ; & Inane, berebrained passion. 

The fret species (Entonicum) is subdivided into six 
warkoties ¢ I. Latim, ungevernable joy; 2 Phi 
ties, self. dove, self-conesit ;. $ Superbi, pride: 

` Glorie famis, TEAR . Iracuodiæ, anger; 8 
Belotppia, jealousy. 

The-ssond species, - p EEEN ineludes five varieties: 
1. Desideri, ungovernable love; 2. Auri fami», 
avarice; 3. Anxietudinis, anxiety; 4. Mæroris, 
heartache; &. Desperationis, despendency. 

The f ud spocies, Inr ane, has only one vrriety. 
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Sd Gexus, Alusia, is divided into: 1. Blatio, sexntimental- 
iam, mental extravagance; 2. Hypochundriasis, lewepizite. 
The first species, Elatio, is divided into four varieties: 

1. Heroiea, chivalry, romantic gallantry; 2. Facetoes, 

` crack-bramed wit; 3. Eestatica, false i inspirationç $, 

Fanatica, fanaticism. : 

The second species, Hypochondriasis, into. theee varig- 
ties: 1. Antalgica, vapours; 2. Pertecen, weariness 

ol life; 8. Misanthropia, misanthropy, spleen. 

4th GRxus, Aphelxia, is divided · into three species: 1. 8. 
cors, absence of mind; 2. Intenta, abstractions & Otines, 

brown study. to. i 

The second species, or r Aphelxis „Intenta, i is subdivided 

into two varieties: 1. A pathemate, from some ungo- 
vernable passion; 2. A studio, from intense study. 
‘Sth Genus, Paroniria, is divided intos 1..Ambulans, sleep- 
| waking; 2, Loquens, sleep-talking ; 3. Salax, night- pob- 
lution. 
6th Genos, Moria, into: I. Imbecillis, imbue 2 De 
mens, irrationality. 
The first species, Imbecillis, is divided inte four varie- 
ties: 1. Stupiditas; 2. Amentia, forgetfulness; 8. 
Credulitas; 4. Inconstantia. 
The second is divided into three varieties : 1 Stukitie, 
folly, silliness ; 2. Larema, dotage, — ; 
8. Ancea, idiotism. 

Here then we have the very formidable number of six 
‘genera, fifteen species, and twenty-seven varisties of meatal 
diseases, each of course held to be different from the other, 
and to require some difference of treatment; and yet when, 
with the aid of Phrenology, we examine them a little mere 
closely, we perceive that most of them are symptoms not pe- 
‘culiar to one form of disease, but eommon to many, and de- 
pending, not on different kinds of affections, but chiefly on 
the particular part of the brain whith is in fault; and that, 
in short, they are symptoms which may ebange into others, 
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on aren citeappenr entirely, and yet the disease remain active 
aud unchanged.. If che phrenologieal doctrine of the plurálity 
of cereimalorgans and mental faculties be · admitted, we shall 
‘gee at once, the-explonation of this. Inflammatory excitement 
of the ongan-of Sulf. esam fer instance, by exalting its natural 
function, will produce, according to ite degree, Dr Good's 
two diseases, callad.“ SH. lens and. Nrids. The same 
inflammatory excitement, affecting and .exalting the function 
of the osgan of Love of Approbation, will give rise, accord- 
ing to its degree, te the t. kinds called “Glorie famis,” 
or ‘h Ambition,” amd he“ Heroica Elatio,” or Chivalry.” 
‘That of the organ of Aquisitiveness will give the & deri 
‘< famis chat. ofthe organ ef Gautiousnem, the - andictudo, 
f eur, {heartache,) despoadency,. aapoure, weariness of 
“ Life, and low spirits,” and 30 an: in all of these the cha. 
zater of. the disease would .betherame, viz. that of inflamma» 
tory excitement; and in all, consequently, however different 
in appenrauce, would the same general treatment be requir 
ed, modifted only to suit the diversity of function in: eabk 
perticular case. But then a similar exaggeration of. func: 
Sion from over-activity of the organ may arise from states 
which are not inflammatory, and which consequently would 
require treatment of a different and often of an opposite 
kind! and therefore if, as Dr Good has done, we erect each 
such case into a distinct disease, and treat it accordingly, we 
ebal inevitably run. into wild and inextricable confusion, 
from which nothing but a true knowledge of the cerebral 
funetions can. ever protect us. ; 

. The natural method to avoid falling iato error is then to 
investigate the chronic affections of the brain in the same way 
as we study the more rapid and acute. Viewing the delirium 
or. mental derangement attending the latter in the light af a 
Symptom, and a most important one in its indications, we 
make use of it and all other means to detect the nature of 
she organic affection, and by this last are guided in the ap- 
plication of our remedies. Let us follow the same course 
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with the mental aberration, which Sirus so striking ae 
of the chronic affection, and ultimately our success · wil edit- 
winde us fhar wo have at last entered upon the right read to 
improvement. ‘Instead, therefore; of erecting’ every form of 
insanity into a distinct disease, we-nhalt examine the causes, 
symptoms, and mode of action of the remedies generally om- 
ployed, and see whether they throw any ight apes: the aub- 
ject; ; and shall: begin with the Ctrl. 


Causes of Mental e i b 

There are very few persons in whom all: parts of the body 
are equally proportioned, and in whom all the functiows go on 
with that complete hurmony of relative force and aetivity 
which constitutes the best health. In almost every one some 
organs are either in excess or in deficiency, indivating an àn- 
due predominance of some functions over others, and giving 
rise in the former case to a susceptibility of excitement, end 
in the latter to a correspotiding depression: of ‘vital power, 
whieh places them almost on the brink of disease. The na- 
tural consequence of this state of the constitution is, that the 
tame external causes do not ulways produce the wame dis- 
eases, but, acting most powerfully om those organs whidh are, 
either in strength or in weakness, the farthest removed from 
the standard of healthy proportion, induce diseases; differing 
in their seat und in their natare according to tie sitaation 
and condition of the disptoportioned organs; and it is for 
this reason that we fd the ane physical cmne, exposure to 
cold and wet, for example, give rise in one person to puet- 
mohia, in another to consumption, în a third to diarrhea, 
and in a fourth tò agué or to croup. In investigating the 
causes of diseases, therefore, it % as necessary altveys to ‘keep 
in view the peculiar qualities of the constitution to whieh the 
cause is applied, as e nature and: ana actien of the 
cause itself. 
> When any organ, from prédotinanee or weakness, or 
some peculiarity of structure, is constituttonally prene to dis- 
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ease, it is, in-medical language, correctly enough said to be 
eo; and the qualities which constitute the predis- 
positien are. led. he h -,:᷑ q,, in. apparition to 
the others, whieh ana named the caciting or cui causes. 
Ehe poedisposiag causes, therefore, frst demand our atten- 


— the predisposing oqutes of any disease 
is necessary to enable us to understand its origin, its nature, 
and its treatment, including in the latter the means of its pre» 
vention. A:kmowledge:ofithem is thevelere highly useful in 
practise.. When. acourately known, they generally indicate 
the seat.of the. maledy,.ay.must.at once be qbvious on resol- 
lecting that a. predisposition is a local oandition os weakness 
ofthe part. in which the morhid actien is afterwards excited 
by .the.extermel, vr. a, cause; and unlam. the predis- 
posing causes exe found, aut, and remeved, ar modified, we 
can neither, hope. to paewent the accidental acopssion of. the 
discese, nor: expect to bring about a firm and permanent 

. Lenanity being im every instance the result of cerebral. dis- 
coder, all itp predisposing causes, are, as might have been ex- 
pected, such as indieste the existence af some poouliarity, 
exther natural or. anquired, in the constitution of the brain, 
mhith runder it. move than usually. susceptible of disease. 
The most frequent. and the most powerful among these are, 
firai, ‘The transmission of a. hereditary tendenay fram pa- 
rents. to children, producing in the latter an unusual suscep- 
tibility.of the. aame maladies under which the. parents have 
laboured. S /, Excess of endowment in the sige of 
some.organs of the brain, with corresponding excess of fync- 
tional activity, bordering on and easily convertible.into mor- 
kid excitement in the faculties whieh are manifested by them. 
Thirdly, Deficiency of organic endowment and consequent 
weakness of function, subjecting the manifestations of the 
mind to derangement. from an opposite state to the former. 
And, Ay, A peculiar temperament or quality of constitu- 
tion, rendering the whole nervous system highly active, and 
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prone to excessive and involuntary excitemest. On zach ef 
thesa.we shall offer a few. observation. 222 1 
4 First, Authors who differ on every other point, agree in 
acknowledging that a condition of the brain, rendering is an+ 
usually. susceptible of those diseases which are attendediby 
mental derangement, is hereditary ; and this truth is reeags 
ised by the vulgar, (often the best judges in matters of: pb- 
servation), who speak of insanity bemg in. the family-or in 
the blood; and it is practically acted upon even by Life As: 
surance : societies, who hold the occurrence of derangement 
in a family as an obstacle to insuring the life of an individual 
who is himself perfectly sane. By the hereditary. transmis: 
sion of insanity it is not meant that the actual malady is 
conveyed from parent to child, and that, after lying latent 
for some years, it will inevitably appear in the child, in. what. 
ever circumstances he may be placed. The meaning is am: 
ply, that some quality of brain is communicated.to ithe off. 
spring, rendering them more prone than other: people touns 
dergo cerebral disease, and thereby to become insane; andy 
in consequence of which, causes will produce mental de- 
rangement in them, which, in any one not so predisposed, 
would have proved perfectly harmless. 

The testimony of almost universal experience establishes 
the hereditary transmission of a predisposition to mania as 
one of the most fruitful sources of that terrible disease, Pi- 
nel justly observes, that, when we remark in all places and 
in successive generations several members of certain families 
lapsing into insanity at the same period of life, without any 
adequate exciting cause, it becomes exceedingly difficult ta 
-dispute the influence of hereditary qualities; and-it becomes, 
-he adds, altogether impossible, when we know that the fact is 
inoontestably proved, not only by popular observatian, but by 
notes regularly taken in numerous puhlie and private esta- 
blishments, and by collections of cases published in Franoe, 
in England, and in Germany, from which, if required, au~ 
merous and conclusive examples might easily be quoted, 
But it may be sufficient to add, that the predisposition, like 
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all okher. qualities of body and mind, becomes stromger.ia 
proportion to its previous duration and prevalence in the -f 
anily, inn that the disease attacks a greater nuraber of the 
children where both parents.are descended-from tainted · ſa- 
anihes, shan.where either parent is from a pure stock; and 
seemingly, for this reason, the hereditary predisposition is a 
more active cause of mental derangement in the higher clase. 
28, who intermarry more with each other than in the lower, 
who have a wider choice. Thus, out of 321 female lunatics 
in the Salpétrière of Paris, 105 were ascertained to belong 
«to fanaties in which. madness already existed; while, out of 
264 of the higher classes, 150, or more than one-half, were 
‘in: this predicament. Dr Burrows is still more decided, and 
affirms, that he clearly ascertained the existence of a heredi» 
itary predisposition in s1x-sevenTus of all his patients in: pri- 
vate praetiee. These results deserve. every attention on the 
-part of. the philaathropic.and enlightened physician. ' 
he operation of hereditary tendencies is well exhibited 
‘in the families of parents who have become insane from ac- 
cidental causes without any. previous predisposition. The 
ehildren born prior to the existence of the disease in the pur 
rent remain as safe from ite attaek as those of parents who 
never have been affected ; while those born subsequent to that 
‘time, aud who may be thus supposed to have inherited the 
impaired constitution of their progenitor, are observed to be 
much more liable to its invasion than untainted children. 
And when madness does show itself in the offspring, it is 
generally at the seme age and in the same form in which it 
appeared in the parent. , 
Nearly allied to the above in its mode of operation as a pre» 
disposimg cause is the condition of the mother during gests- 
tion, whieh has often a striking effect on thé future mental 
health aad constitution pf the offspring. M. Esquirol has 
bed many opportunities of noticing this in his practice; 
and he tells us, that for this reason it is often in the mater- 
nal.womh that we are to look for the true cause, hot only of 
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aenborilisy, but also of che different kinds of manja. , -šio al 
sirves, tliat, during tho:agitated periods of che French; iie- 
woletion, many ladies then peegnant, and whose minde- v 
‘kept constantly on the streteh b. the anxiety and alarm. i- 
separable from the epech .in. which. they- ved, and. whose 
nervous systems were thereby. rendered irritable in the bigh- 
t. degres compatible: with sanity, were afterwards delivered 
of childsen whose brains and nervous systems bad been simi- 
darby affected to ouch a degree by the state of the parents, 
that in future life, as childzen, they were subject. to spasma, 
‘eonvulgions, and other nervous affections, and in yeeth to 
madyess, imbevility, or dementia, almost without any exrit- 
ing cause. The extent to which the temporary state-of the 
«ether during gestation may influence the whole.future. life 
ef the child may be conexived from a.single fact. recorded 
‘by the came anthor.. . A pregnant woman, etherwise healthy, 
was greatly alarmed and terrified by the.theeats of: her has- 
band when in a state ef intoxication. She.was- afterwards 
delivered, at the usual time, of a very delicate child. The 
child had, however, been so mush. affected by its mother’s 
agitation, that: up to the age of. cighteen it cid sub- 
gect to panic terrors, and then became completely maniacal. 
When we see cho offepring of consumptive parents after- 
wards displaying. the same defective formation: ol therax, the 
same susceptibility: ef cold, and the same difficulty of sas- 
tained vigorous sespiration that distinguished their. parents, 
weeay at once that their lungs are constitutionally week, and 
that they will · require every eare to preserve them from ber 
coming consumptive; and, in every in of heveditary 
transmission of disease, we say that the children are born 
Sich. a peculiar weakness in that part in which the affestion 
bas ite seat. In like manner, we ought never to forget that, 
‘when insanity runs in a family, the primary cause is a poeu- 
žiar constitution of the brain; and that it is not a defect in 
the immaterial ‘principle of mind, but a defect in the brain 
through which the mind operates, that is thus inherited from 
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dhe Parent. From losing.sight of this relation .of: the: mind 
te the eondition of its material. gun, the meat Jamentehle 
weonesquences: have veaulted, and will :eomtinue s follow, so 
long as the true cause of insanity is overlook ec. 
*.. “Bhe second ce of innate and predisposing.:causes of in- 
‘eanity is the: e, proportion which. some organs. bear 4o 
the vest. Health. and a good constitution. grise from an 
equal. balanse between all she parts and femetions of the 
body; becaase whenever any part predominates: tuo much, 
dt is accompanied bya corresponding excess of energy and 
aptivity of fanctien, which is.casily exsited to disease; and 
wen, on the: other bund, any pare is too little developed, it 
iv anendsd with a weakness and activity of funstion that 
‘predispose it to diseases of an opposite kind. -This obseren- 
tion is. applicable in a remarkable degree so the bram; for 
the disproportionate development of its organs te sach other 
és in reality a strong predisposing emme ef meanity, and. has 
been substentialty acknowledged as suck by authors in al- 
Evis true, that it ts enty among later writers that we God 
the proposition expressed in these words, but the oldent au- 
thors state what is exactly equivalent to it. By much ob- 
servation, and theeollection of overwhelming preefs, Dr. Gall 
hes demonstrated, that the various fundamental faculties of 
the mind operate through the medium ef distinct cerebral or- 
gens, and that the power of manifesting each bears an exact 
proportion, eateries paribus, to the size of its own organ or 
part of the brain; and eonsequently, if this relation be con- 
sidered as established, intensity of function. beeomes a-mea- 
eure or index of sise of organ exactly as the latter is of:the 
former, and the expression of the one quantity becomes e- 
actly equivalent to that of the other. So that, supposing 
the laws of nature w be the same now that they have been 
in times past, whenever we find it remarked by any one un- 
acquamted with Phrenplogy, that any mental power or feel- 
fog existed in great energy, and formed a principal featare 
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ån the character, we are quite entitled to hold, that the est 
‘Teaponding cerebral organ through which it manifested itself 

wasin equal ‘excess, and therefore disproportloned i in sise to 
the rest. -o 

-= Viewing, accordingly, #8 every observant — 
must necessarily de, the mention ef the preponderance of 
funetion as equivalent to that of the preponderance of -or- 
_ genie development, I regard the following passages, from 
M. Esquirols excellent work ‘ On tho Passions, considered 
cc. as Causes, &c. of Mental Alienation,” as very conclusive 
evidence in proof of irregular or disproportionate develop, 
ment of the different organs of the brain being a powerful 
predisposing cause of cerebral disease, and comeequently of 
insanity. “Almost all the insane committed to my care,” 
says M. E. had offered some irregularities in their fane- 
e tions, in their intellectual faculties, in their affections or 
feelings, BEFORE becoming insane, and that often from 
< their earliest infancy. Some had been distinguished for 
‘© excessive pride,” (excessive predominance of the organ-of 
Self-esteem ;) others for great iruscibiliiy, (predominamoe 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness;) some for frequems 
ec melancholy,” (predominance of Cautiousness;) “ othets 
* for a ridiculous levity,” (defective Cautiousness, predemi · 
‘nant Hope, and Love of Approbation 3) „some for @ de. 
SS salating instability for receiving instruction,” (defective 
Firmness and Individuality ;) “others for an obstinate ap- 
t plication to whatever they undertook,” (predominant Firm- 
ness ;) “ others, again, were peevish, discontented, feanful, 
nid, and irresolute,” (excessive predominance of Cau- 
tiousness, and defective Combativeness and Firmness.) And, 
aa if still more clearly to fix the cerebral seat of insanity, he 
goes on to say, that most of them had suffered from ner» 
1 vous diseases, the women from convulsions or hysterical 
„ spasms, and the men from cramps, palpitations, or palsy ; 
‘t wiih these primitive or acquired dispositions, nothing more 
“ was wanting, except some moral affection, to determine the 
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te ¢uplesion of Rita mania, or the dedpest msläuchaiy:? 
Do she Phrénglogist .nething can be. mere striking andi in- 
structive than · the. above sxposition; not only dees it shaw 
the brain to be the seat: of insanity, but every line of it points 
to the disproportion of: the different pasts of the brain to each 
ether as.the most remarkable feature in the constitution of 
those thus declared to be predisposed.to the invasion of ceres 
bra] disease. To the Phrenologist, the exeessive. pride, the 
grcet isascihility, the frequent melancholy, the ridiculous lee 
vity, the.desolating instability, the obstinate application, and 
the timid and. discontented peevishness, speak of excensive 
preponderance. of some cerebral parts, and defeetive size, of 
others, 38. plainly.as if be saw them with bis. eyes. In the 
conétitutional proneness to incessant and. energetic action, 
which predominasce of any organ naturally gives; and in 
“ the. primitive and acquired disposition” thence resulting, 
the Phrenologist sees a very abundant explanation why. “ nós- 
thing is then wanting, except some moral affection, to detet» 
‘mine the explosion” of mania, by éexalting the already inoi» 
dinate. action beyond the limits of health. In the same con- 
stiautional excess of one organ over the nest, he sees. also the 
reason why poets and men of great but partial genius are 
promarbially subjest to mental derangement. In theni, the 
orgens of the few faculties whioh constitute their genius ate 
in .execes; while too often those of the sentiments and 
intellectual powers, which ought to regulate the activity of 
the former, are, at the: same time, deficient; and. this.dis- 
cordant. combination being quickened in its movements and 
in its excitability by. that constitutional activity, which. is 
itaelf an element af. genius, it. is na wonder. that trivial dis 
eppoiotmente and vexations of mind ea frequently end in 
the ptoduation. of cerebral disorder and mental alianation. 
In thus affirming, that the disprapprtiqnate development of 
one or more of the. cerebral organs, end, consequently, pecus 
liarities of mental. character, predispose to cerebral disedse, 
on actount of the fecilay with. whigh the peculiar. over-ac- 
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tivity of the brain may be carried the length ‘of morbid 
estiva, I niet not h understood ab affirming, — 
haute, the brain will be found irregularly: 
the raverse is often the fact: - Every part — 
every part of the brán, may become diseased, -whatewe -is 
it fa form, sine, or proportion. to the rust;: and in hereditary 
imsaniby especially this is very often obe ved; but, n de 
ane way as a narrow chest indicates · cuacaptib ig of pu 
monary complaints, do one form and sise of heu- indien 
celeris paribus, a grant, susceptibility of insanity Asim 
ethers. Thie, however, is-very different: from mri that 
n particular form of bead. always a] phie innð,jPͤ asm 
eteestion.erronsously attributed by Pinel to! Gall and Spure 
heimy:and which that auther takes much needless trouble te 
mefito; As a general rule, the most active and predominant 
organ will be most prone to morbid: cheitonsent 3: but «this 
dees not: always hold; and nobody is better aware ef thin 
than De Spursiizim-bimeelf. In his work-om-disanity, Dr 
8: states distinctly, that although. the greater -manber of 
t from pride have the organ ef Selfesteen ‘very 
jargo- in proportion to the others, yet it doc unt by any 
e fellow; thet all these who have the sane- organ largely 
dbveleped ate to become:inssne through piide,:oikthat ali 
these wha have it mall are secure from ite doraagemonts for 
— * * repeats, whatever its size, may bosome * 


The influence ot predominant development in gising a 
predispedtion: te. disease in the orguh is very manifest on 
sunparing a namber ef mononsariacs, or patiente deranged 
on one pèiat, with each-othen; for, as a gemeral: rule; the 
a@eenged: fuouky; o feeling, will be: found to. covtespend 
withthe must highly developed.organ; and none who khs 
taken any trouble te. cheerve can have failed to notice che 
coincidence: ‘Even in general mania, I have almost immi. 
abby found the mental disorder taking ite character from die 
predersimmt opgans.. As itlustrations of this principle; Br 
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possessed. This kind of predisposition, however, aw will 
apparent from its nature, leads more frequently to idiocy 
and imbecility than to any of the forms of proper mani. . > 
Lanz, Certain temperaments predispose more thar others 
to those forms of cerebral disease which: are attended -by 
insanity. The purely lymphatic are rarely: the vastims-ef 
-mental derangement. The sanguine and the nervous, boti 
‘of. whom are endowed with great acuteness and vivacity of 
feeling, or irritability of nervous fibre, are perhaps the least 
capable of withstanding the action of any continued exciting 
dause. But the subject of temperament is: so closely cownecte 
ed with that of hereditary descent, that it is unnecessary to 
add any thing to what has been already said on the latter ia 
‘the preceding pages. 
: Other predisposing causes are generally mentioned, such 
as age, sex, profession, &c. ; but, as almost all:of thom may 


‘be resolved into extreme exercise of one or more of the cere- 


bral organs to the neglect of the rest, it is unmeeessary to 


-consider them here, at least in detail. For instance, the 
‘middle period of life is more fertile in the prodaction. of 
mental derangement, only because it. is then that. the brain 


is in its highest state of activity, and then the mind is 


‘agitated. by violent and tumultuous passions. It is then that 
love, fame, wealth, pride, &c. take possession of ther mind, 


and, by their continued excitement, lead. to cerebral. dias. 
‘The female sex, again, predisposes to insanity, in common 


with all other diseases of the nervous system, because in the 
‘female the feelings are. mote acute, and external. resources 
‘are inore limited. And a sedentary and literary life: predit- - 
: poses to cerebral affections, and consequently to mania; for 

` the same reason that it keeps the braim in: an undue and per- 
: maneht state of activity, convertible:from: the sbepetest caise 
into a state of miorbid.excitement. —. - 5 1 


I have alrendy mentioned, that a strong affinity. exists 


between the causes of acute diseases of the bruim and of 


those cerebral: affections which- permanently -derange‘ the 
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ien of the minds but, as might be expeeted a 
priori, this relation is much more remarkable between the 
direct eueiting.than between the predisposing causes. Fie- 
veditary descent, for instance, has much lens inftuence in the 
production of cute disease, like phrevitis, thamin tine pro- 
action of mental, derangement, and for this obvious reason; 
acute diseases come en suddenly from strong exciting causes, 
hey. run their course rapidly, and terminate in a very limit- 
ed time, either in the perfect restoration of health, or in the 
extinction of life. During their continuance, the patient 
exercises all his functions with difficulty or pain; and for 
that of procreation he is totally unfit; so that none of his 
offspring can date their existence from such a state of his 
system. When the disease is over, if the reeovery is com- 
plete, the constitution is unimpaired, because the affection 
has been of too short duration materially to affect the gene- 
ral organization But chronic diseases, like those which 
produce insanity, are very different. They come on slowly, 
from the centinued action of often trifling causes operating 
upon a pre-existing predisposition; they run their course 
slowly; and it is frequently only at the end of years that they 
terminate in health or in death. During their continuance 
the patient executes his other functions with little or no im- 
pediment; but his constitution being then thoroughly im- 
pregnated, as it were, with the morbid action, its influence 
extends over every function, and consequently is transmitted 
to children. then or afterwards produced. 

That this is the true theory of hereditary susceptibility of 
distese is moreover apparent, from the fact already men- 
tioned, that, in accidental cases of madness, children born 
before the insanity of the parent are not more subject to its 
attacks than children bern of parents who have never been 
so affected. If, therefore, acute diseases are less frequently 
hereditary than chronic, it is not from any exception being 
made in their instance to an invariable Jaw of nature, but 
simply from their duration being so short as not to contami- 
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‘interest of Tragedy. It is a maxim with critics, that the 
- sorrows and distresses of humble life and of ordinary cha- 
‘acters’ are beneath the dignity of Tragedy, and that it ts 
only when these calamities overtake the great, the powerful, 
and the illustrious, that they possess that importance which 
‘renders them fit subjects for the tragic muse; and’ hence 
Tragedy in all ages has been ‘conversant only, or chiefly, 
with the crimes and the woes of kings and heroes; person- 
‘ages of royal estate, or whose birth or achievements have 
raised them to a rank equal to royalty. From this it would 
appear that Veneration is an essential element in the feelings 
which Tragedy is intended to gratify; — and the truth of this 
‘is exemplified in many instances, where the strongest and 
the deepest feelings are excited by the distresses of persons 
‘of lower rank. When such subjects are dramatized, they 
‘may be highly pathetic and interesting as moral produc- 
tions, but they are not proper Tragedies, and it has seldom 
been attempted to give them the name. 

I have said, that all the powers and feelings of our nature 
are addressed and exercised by tragic representations, and ‘it 
is almost unnecessary to say that the lowest as well as the 
‘highest of ‘these feelings are so addressed by it. Crimes 
and distresses are its subjects. Crimes Proceed from unre 
gulated passion and misdirected feeling, and in their turn 
excite passion and feeling in others. It is the business of the 
tragic writer to show up the workings and combinations of 
these in all their darkest, deepest, wildest intensity; but 
yet in the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, 
he must ever be on his guard that he “ o’erstep not the mo- 
ac desty of nature.” Nature, in short, human nature, the 
primitive feelings and affections of which are ever the same, 
though their combinations are infinitely various, is the true 
model after which the tragic poet is rigorously bound to 
work, and from which he must never depart a single hair's- 
‘breadth. He must avoid exaggeration and caricature ; for 
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It has generally been held that the great, if not the sole 
plements of Tragedy, ‘are pity and terror. These are no 
dopbt epsential requisites, but they are by no means the only 
por even the principal feelings concerned. They are, in fact, 
puly sccpspprien to the main purpose of tragic representa- 
tion; which. in all cases is, or ought to be, moral instruetion; 
byt, 9s hemp nepessary for the purpose of bringiig home 
that ipstructjon to the mind with the most powerful effect, 
the means bave been sometimes mistaken for the end. This 
vil begome more apparent if. me take the aid af Phrenology 
to trape the feelings and powers which are addressed and ex- 
engined on sering a Tragedy. These, if we take thé matter 
in the largest yiew, comprehend, in fact, all the powers and 
feclings pf our nature. Every faculty is addressed and ex- 
ercised in its turn. The feelings, as in all other cases, are 
addressen through the medium of the knowing and reflecting 
faculties. Mausia, painting, and poetry, in this case, com- 
bine with the fascinations of beauty and the grace and dig- 
nity. of action to render the representations of the theatre 
attractive. But these are only the appendages and externala, 
the mere embroidery. of the robe of gorgeous Tragedy. The 
faguities here addressed are the senses, the lower faculties of 
Form, Colour, Time, Tune, Imitation, and Ideality. The 
pompasition, the plot, the characters, and the language, en- 
gage a higher get of faculties, the superior powers of the intel- 
dect, all of which require and reosive their own peculiar grati- 
fication. The feelings next come to be affeated, aad it is but 
an imperfect: Tragedy in which any one of these is left un- 
gratified, ‘The domestic, notial, and kindly affections are of 
our more or less interested in all that concerns our fellow- 
men, particulerly when youth and beauty, helpless age, or 
soefiding innocence, ars involyed in unmerited distress: 
but the domestic and the social feelings alone Philoproge- 
nit, Adhesivences, or even Beuevolence—are not suf- 
fieiept of themselves to complete the fullest and the-highest 
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‘interest of Tragedy. It is a maxim with critics, that the 
sorrows and distresses of humble life and of ordinary cha- 
-facters' are beneath the dignity of Tragedy, and that it is 
only when these calamities overtake the great, the powerful, 
and the illustrious, that they possess that i importance which 
‘renders them fit subjects for the tragic muse; and hence 
Tragedy in all ages has been conversant only, or chiefly, 
with the crimes and the woes of kings and heroes’; person- 
‘ages of royal estate, or whose birth or achievements have 
raised them to a rank equal to royalty. From this it would 
appear that Veneration is an essential element in the feelings 
-which Tragedy is intended to gratify; — and the truth of this 
‘is exemplified in many instances, where the strongest and 
-the deepest feelings are excited by the distresses of persons 
‘of lower rank. When such subjects are dramatized, they 
‘may be highly pathetic and interesting as moral produc- 
tions, but they are not proper Tragedies, and it has seldom 
-been attempted to give them the name. 

I have said, that all the powers and feelings of our nature 
are addressed and exercised by tragic representations, and it 
is almost unnecessary to say that the lowest as well as the 
highest of these feelings are so addressed by it. Crimes 
and distresses are its subjects. Crimes proceed from unre. 
gulated passion and misdirected feeling, and in their turn 
excite passion and feeling in others. It is the business of the 
tragic writer to show up the workings and combinations of 
these in all their darkest, deepest, wildest intensity; but 
-yet in the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, 
he must ever be on his guard that he . o’erstep not the mo- 
s desty of nature.” Nature, in short, human nature, the 
primitive feelings and affections of which are ever the same, 
though their combinations are infinitely various, is the true 
model after which the tragic poet is rigorously bound to 
work, and from which he must never depart a single hair's- 
‘breadth. He must avoid exaggeration and caricature ; for 
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that revolts at. once the understanding and the feelings of his 
suditats; but a still less pardonable fault is feebleness, the 
least portion of which ensures, his inevitable condemnation. 
Vigour of delineation is essential to the. production either of 
sympathy or antipathy,* and to one or other of these must 
be referred all the stronger feelings excited by a Tragedy. 
The distresses of the innocent characters excite the one,—the 
erimes of, the guilty rouse end exasperate the ather.. Our 
indignation rises at every instance of fraud and cruelty, par- 
weulacly if it is auocessful, though but for. a time. While 
we weep for the oppressed, we are nat satisfied with barren 
lamentation. Benevolence itself, the sweetest, the mildest, 
and the wilkieat.of the, feelinga, and Hope, that ever ex- 
pects that every thing will result in good, and that virtue in 
the end will achieve its own happiness and that of the 
world,—both are offended and distressed by the appearance 
of triumphant villany, and desire its downfall. But this is 
more particularly true of the sentiment of . Justice, to which 
apy instance of suceessful crime is in the last degree ob- 
noxious and abhorrent. It is thus quite consistent, with these 
higher: feelings, according to their natural and instinctive 
operation, that Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretine- 
ness, and Cautiousness, and the other lower, and by them 
selves antisocial propensities, be employed for the punish- 
ment, the removal, —and if that removal can be accom- 
plished by no other means,—the ruin, destruction, and death 
of the guilty. 

It thus appears that all the feelings are addressed and all 
the faculties are exercised by a properly-constructed Trage- 
dy; but this must be taken under some limitations. It is 
true, that all the faculties and feelings are exercised and gra- 
tified; but we are not from thence to conclude that they 
are all exercised and gratified in the highest possible degree. 


Sympathy, it is known to Phrenologista, is the accordant,-~antipathy the 
discordant affection, of the propensities and sentiments. 
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The higher sentiniemts, Bonesolehce; Hope; Varertition, add 
Justice, abå many of thb lowér, ndedd all the tente hud 
social feelings, ate necessarily offended by crime, and some 
of them taken tingly dre even offended ‘by the panne 
of crime. But as discerds ate allmitted even in che mem 
elaborate music to. increase the effect of hard; ve de- 
gite of offence offered to those finer senibilies in tile hie 
of the fietitions distresses of ‘Tragedy only speres ib · givs. an 
additional zest to the luxury of feeling. The distros which 
ste know to be fictitions, and to be the mere sémblarce aid 
imitation of distress; excites without deeply wounding Bene- 
velenbe, add leaves us quite at leisure to note and to n 
the beauty of the acting and the closeness and acearatcy uf 
she imitation, dhe art that can produce the true esergy of 
pissin, or tHe genuine umes and gerents of despaih - The 
sympathy which these excite in cur bosdms is, even at the 
highest, of a very harmless and inoffensive kind, . selddm 
pasiing the boundaries of pleasing emotion, dtid never, un- 
copt in the farit impressiom of very susceptible amd imexpe- 
rienced minds, rising to any positive degree of pan. 
While, then, it is admitted; that all the higher und fiper 
sentiments ate addressed and exercised by Tragedy; anal 
while wo lay it down as a first principle, thut tle. very a 
and objeet of all Tiagedy.is to show the pimishmeat whieh 
awaits the perpetration of crime, we are not to tie dows the 
poet so rigidly to the laws of jastiee as to require in all 
cases the distribution of punishment and reward. in ext 
proportion to the erimes er the virtwes of hip. eheratiers. 
Poetical justice is not a virtue af such immmoulate Perfection. 
We do not expect here the justice of the golden, bat that ef 
the irom age. It is often of that wild, untamed, and impat- 
feetly regulated hind that is found in the barbariem :or. the 
mavage. If, as is gentrally the case, the stery is taketi fret 
the records of a rude and remote period, all that we can or 
ought to expect is, that the characters should act agreeably 
to their own notions of right and wrong; and if their ac- 
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tiada ed with this tele, we stòp mot td inquire hèw far 
they dyuare with thie Views of à more enlightened age, or 
the -provepts ef Cluistinh morality. 
„ smathes piint. to be obsorvéd in considering the nature 
ond. ne of. postica justice is, that it is mere frequently 
canetrned in plenishiog tlie bad then in. rewarding the good, 
bm be mid is verde the mim of our modern tribe 
mals, that inis better that ten guilty persons sha escape 
than thes ome-annocetit should sufer.. The maxis, on the 
nf,, ef that.ater. justice whick inspites the génins of 
‘Dragady.ie, thet crise must be pumished, ceoagh that peti. 
end shetild involve she oriminal and the victim, ce vp · 
pement ded desbiver with the oppresead abd. deoived;uisthe 
prime mover. and instigator with his hapless ant. almont U 
ee ta- uin one promiscuous rum There is réas 
ewe in this; fer it is what we we happen in the antenei 
course of everts.. It is ons of the larenubbe comsequehces 
of cime, tliat these consequences do not solely recoil upon 
the perpetrator ; its baleful effects often extend far beyond 
bis inimedinte.ephdre of actien, and even beyond the utmost 
stope of bis mbst malicious intentions The demos of 
wrath and vebgeance, ande let loose, buret forsh with a tio. 
bance Which. défies control. These passions hhve been com. 
‘pated te the letting out of water, which at fret Gows in a 
schaty stredm, but anon, enlarging its opening, eushes forth 
in 4 mighty flood, tearing up and overwhelming the stronge 
est bulwarks, and inerking the feeble efforts of the hend that 
attempts to stem its violence. Such is the natural contee of 
hunian pexsion, and such being che elements with which he 
bike, we ard:net to expect :that the tragic peet is to dentro! 
and Emit that, the very natare and property of which isto 
be idimitabld and uncantrellable. It is his object to repre. 
amt human nature, not in a state of waattained perfection, 
of Utopianor plilosophical tranquillity, but as it has existed 
in the woild, eahilfitiag that mixture of good and evil qua- 
hrs, of kind and destructive, social and malignant feelings, 
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that medley of strength and weakness, of: High- n 
ambition and sublime self-denial smd: abasement;—of-arvo- 
gance lifting itself to the stars, and sensuality dragging ass 
downwards into the mire. In the midst of ail these xontra- 
dictions, and a thousand more, it is the business:of the passt 
to preserve the true lineaments and features of man ashe iey 
—a creature imperfect: even ‘in his bestand most improved 
and exalted condition, and in :the very. worst net altogether 
bereft. of every trace of goodaess. T'wo::errere: ae: ton 
avoided,—jiret, the attempt to exhibit a fte monster that 
the world ne'er saw ; or, secondly, d n in hum siapa, 
who possesses nothing ef man but the outside. From wither 
of these the mind turns away with incredulity ead: distaste 
as from something on the:reality of which we have no firm 
reliance. The one appears to us like a- breathing statue 
speaking sentences; the other affects us like a serpent or a 
‘toad, inspiring only hatred and horror. With neither can 
we have any sympathy, for neither possesses the character. 
isties of our mixed and anomalous nature. 

The very imperfection of that justice, the manifestation of 
which is the true object and noblest end of Tragedy, is of it- 
self more fruitful in sources ef refleetion, and affords more 
abundant food for sweet and bitter fancy,” than if strict 
and impartial justice were distributed with an unerring 
hand. In this case, there could be no room either for pity 
or terror ; for if none suffered but the guilty, pity would be 
ill bestowed on those who are only treated according to their 
deserts; and we need be under no apprehension about: the 
good, as we.would know that, whatever might possibly hap- 
pen, they are ultimately safe. In such case there could be 
no mere interest in a Tragedy than in an ordinary novel from 
the Minerva press, where, notwithstanding all the temporary 
distresses of the hero and heroine, we are well asmred. that, 
in the last chapter, they will be comfortably married, live 
many years in wealth and prosperity, and have a fine family 
of thriving children. It is the very uncertainty that: hangs 
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over their fate, and: the possibility of some great and uns- 
veidable: calamity overtaking them; that constitutes nine 
tenthe of the interest we: feel in the good and the virtuous ` 
characters of a Tragedy. We rejoice, no doubt, when they 
etenpe-the snares that are laid for them; but, even when 
they fall into these, justice is sometimes so fur satisfied. with 
ebserving that their fall has been cecasioned by some devia- 
ton, however slight, frem the straight and. open path of vir» 
gue and imocence. Such. reflections are often expressed in 
‘Dragedy with a eublimity and force that is rarely ‘equalled 
ia the writings of professed and systematic moralists. Take 
this example from Douglas. (Lady. Randolph is confessing 
that che had deceived her father.) — 
. “Frantic with rage, the Baron drew his sword, 

40 And ion'd me. Alone, forsaken, faint, 

* Kneeling beneath his sword, falt ring I took 

e An oath equivocal, that I ne'er would | 

` & Wed one of Douglas name.——Bi A 

* Thou first of virtues, let no mortal lare 

„Thy onward path! although the earth should gape, 

And from the gulf of hell destruction cry, 
3 To tabe dissimulation’s winding way 

4 dana. Alas! how few of women’s fearful kind 
* Durst own a truth so hardy? 
% Lady R. The first truth 

c Is test to avow, This moral learn, 

* This precious moral, from my tragic tale. 

In a few days the dreadful tidings came, 

se That Douglas and my brother both were slain. 

“ My lord | my life! my husband! Mighty God! 

%“ What had I done to merit such affliction ? 

cc on the first ph 1 if 

« Of my distracting grief I found m 

s As ladies wish to be who love theit lords 

ce But who durst tell my father? The good priest 

<t Who join’d our hands, my brother s ancient tutor, 

«e With his loved Malcolm in the battle fell.— 

* They two alone were privy to our marriage,” &c. 


Sach oases occur in the world sometimes, and they afford 
admirable subjects for the moral muse of Tragedy. In 
case where we have not even this to take hold of, and where 
a ehaspeter, bright and pure as the unavoidable frailties 
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ef iimanity will. allow, falls into. wremedishtt calming, 
theough wo. fault; perhaps: in: cofisequence ef same hre 
net of virtue, all cur weneclation arisss;: as: ind lie 
wotld, (Gor .cush things aiso happen in situal Life, pünleb 
fleeting that they are gone.whert no solr qvils inte 
where thie wicked evase dimar troubling. > 70 ditty 
These lest observations will show thst Tragedgy dn iis 
bust und most elfbctive state, nut merely ade ahbe 
eines the sentes, the knowilig aid imagikative Moulin 
and all. the classes of the feclingsy—che socials theben 
lent, the destructive, the ambitious, andthe mem, ene. 
it alo affords a field for the largest and naseb di ést: 
ercise of the reflective powers; and contributes by subir ats 
ercise to render us sadder and better men. When, in ad: 
dition to this, we eonsider the art which it requides to con- 
ceive, devise, and arrange the materials for such a composi- 
tion,—the varjeus eoutlitions to be observed, asd ite 
to be overcome in forming u work at all apptoatitihg perfee. 
tion, —and the various arts, and the various minds which 
must unite in its exeeution, to the prodemtietr of bite ‘great 
and harmonious effect,—we shall not hesitate to pronounce a 
great and a powerfully affecting Tragedy, to be in its wey 
the triumph of human gewius; and we shall perhaps cease 
to wonder why a composition of such surpassing difficulty 
should be so rarely, so very rarely, executed in · ali pointe as 
it ought to be. 

England possesses only one tragic poet. Need J name 
that poet’s name? She never had and probably ever: will 
have another. If you ask who stands second to him, you 
may be told, that there is none second, —none thateas-ap 
pear in the same hemisphere. At the approach of that sun 
of poetry the minor stars shine with remote and feeble 
ustre, He knew nature in all its mot obvivus, in sll its 
flarkest and most mysterious details. No object wai tod 
high or too grovelling for his notite;, ho colours 4b6 Gu 
fing, and no shades too deep for his eagle and all- penetrat- 
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ing e. Krom dhe mensich to tho: heggar, and. fre thè 
thfone to the dinglill, afl was to him equally familiar; apd 
That. he conecived. strongly. he drew foscibly, with à hand 
and an eye equally unerring. Kings, prinees, and peers, 
publicans and tapstets, prelates and rufflans, ladies, nurses 
and waiting-msids, saints and innere may all in his pages 
see themselves refletted Ms in a glais. He is the only 
Writer of dramas who obeys his own invaluable precept, 
dad “holds the iunerring thircot up to nature mahom 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn his. own image, and the very 
See and body of the time his form and 

Shakespeare dealt in no vägue generalities. All his d. 
tacters ate individual men and women, all appeating as dis- 
tiaetly marked with thèir owi, peauliarisies und as easily 
distinguished by us from all others as if they were in the 
list of our intimate acquaintance. Of all his characters, 
none enhibite a greater number of these distinguishing pecu- 
Rarities than Hamlet; none has been so Hittle unde eed, 
or has afforded so much room for controversy among the 
eite. Phreaclogy alone affords a clue for unraveltitig the 
mystery, and we accordingly propose subjecting it to the 
test of plirenological principles. We have seen an able and 
an eloquent article on thé subject in a contemporary journal. 4 
It is the production evidently of a scholar and a poet; but 
it does not satisfy us; for though in many points correct, 
it wants the clear and steady light of Phrenology to give it 
certainty and distinctness. 


ce Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister,” observes this writer, “ buras, 
“ae the children say at hide and deék; but when about as it were 
“to lay hands on the truth, he is ‘blown diverse innumerable 
te lengues. It is clear to me, he says, ‘that Shakspeare’s intention 
“was to exhibit the effects of a great action im as à dut 
„upon a mind too feeble for its dccomplishment. Here is an 
* € tree planted in a china vase, proper only to receive the most 
te delicate flowers. The roots strike out, and the vessel flies to 
e: pieces. A pure, noble, highly-moral disposition, but without 


* Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“© thes energy ab. soni: which constitutes. he. hero; denden f 
“ « load which it çan neither support nor resolve to a ` 
« 2 «his obligations are sacred to him, but this alone cond 
powers, Nn impowibility is required at his- bandë, Wot at fer- 

we pomini i in itself, but Tat which. is 40 to him, "Obese how 
c ¢ he turns, shifts, advances, and recedes ; how he is constantly . 
e reminding himself of his great commision, which be ie 
csa lem in. the end n almost entirely to. e eight of, cud this 
“< without recovering his former tranquillity” 11 

Now, surely,” says our anonymous critic, „ feebleness o mind, 
“ the fragility of a china vase, lack of power afd'edergy; ate'not 
«thn characteristics of Hamet, So far frommit; he eer 
ce as fearless almost above the strength of humanity, 
* e set his life at a pin's fee? He converses un eis aie hee 
n the stoutest: warriors have trembled to- think upen ;- an , 
s visitant from darknes, and gathers: unwonted viger 

“ pangs of death. Nor in all his musings, all the fan man fama tho 
„ mazes of his thoughts is ti is there e any thing of female 24 any 

‘e tiing of amiable His anguish ison 

ly, —— above th d relief of sighs, Spars, ang 

s ss soothing pity. The very style of his more serious discourses is 

< more ‘austere, philosophic, I had almost said prosaic, than that of 

‘ang ether character in Shakepeare. It is net the weight and mage 
“nitude, the danger and difficulty of the deed imposed as a du 
er that weight upon his soul, and enervates the sinews of his mo 
er being, bat he preternatural contradiction involved · in che du 


1. itself tho ether means through which the duty is. 
“ gated and known.” 


It must, I think, be obvious to a Phrenologist,, who at- 
tentively considers the subject, that, in the passages above 
quoted, the German novelist is right, and the English com- 
mentator is wrong. That the task of revenging his father’s 
murder was one for which Hamlet (as delineated by Shak- 
speare) was in a great degree unfit, seenis perfectly clear; 
that this unfitness proceeds from a certain weakness of 
mind seems also clear; but here a Phrenologist will make a 
distinction. Weakness of mind may either be ral, 
where all the faculties and feelings are feeble ‘and sluggish 
in their operation, or partial, where many of them are ‘in 
full power and activity, easily excited, and ‘manifesting 
themselves when excited with energy and force, bur where, 
from a defect in some important power, and perhaps an ex- 
cessive endowment of others, the whole does not work with 
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that veadiness and effect: that migüt otherwise be-expeeted. 
"This is an important distinction, and it affords the true key 
te: the character of Hamlet. No one will ever impute to 
that character the fault of general weakness. His ‘affections 
are strong, his intellect of a superior order, his moral feel- 
‘angstaontely sensitive, and in: general preperly. directed ; his 
Combativeness and Destructiveness not deficient; and the 
‘desire to employ them, under a deep sense of duty, im 
avenging the foul ‘and most annatural murder of. his father, 
seems to be deep and passionate. What then occasions his 


wacillation, his doubting, hesitating, proarästinating spirit, 


misting epportimities, and letting go by the important 
ec acting of the dread command” which had been laid upon 


him? A Phreaologist would answer, — EO ie caution 
ahd deficient firmness. 

ı ddhesiveness and the kindly affections are strongly mark- 
din Hamlets character. His veneration and love towards 
his father are boundless; and the grief in which, at the open- 
ang.of the play, we see him plunged for his untimely lose, is 
proportionally severe. His distress is aggravated inno small 
degree by the shameful and hasty marriage of his mother, by 
which his feelings of honourable pride, as well as his sense 
of virtue and propriety, (arising from a good endowment of 
the sentiments, joined to Self-esteem and Love Approba- 
tion,) are grievously offended. The acute understanding, 
cultivated taste, and fine imagination which he is represented 
as possessing, (Intellect and Ideality,) only tend to increase 
his misery, and to “magnify every circumstance connected 
‘with it; while the whole is aggravated by that natural re- 
pugnance, and dislike approaching to loathing, which a fine 
aud sensitive mind feels towards one that is coarse and vul- 
gar, and which breaks out, even before he is made acquaint- 
ed with the extent of his crimes, towards his wicked, brutal, 
cowardly, and hypocritical uncle. His situation altogether 
seems to press so sore upon his spirit,—his best affections 
being crushed and lacerated,—his feelings outraged,—his 
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hopes bligited and’ withered, that the effect of the whale 
pecs to he te disgust him with the world and with life : snd 
in the pery fvat écone we find him spechlating on the lawtel- 
nese of self-destruction. 

' The appearance of ‘his father’s spirit in arms” rowes 
him from this state of mental prostration, The dreadful 
seret imparted by this mysterious visitant, to him, and to him 
alone, stirs him up at first to a perfect: flame of indignation and 
veugeanne. His first aspiration is, to . sweep to his se- 
K venge mtt with witigs as swift as meditation or the 
“ thoughts of love.” But the moment of excitement being 
past, we observe no symptoms of haste in his proceedings. 
Having sword his companions to secrecy, and enjpined them 
to conceal, and, if possible, forget what they had seen, he 
almost appears to forget it himself. He lays no plan for ob- 
taining the revenge he desires; and his only object e to 
bey by feigning a certain degree of madness, to avoid sispi- 
ion, and avert danger from himself. 

It has been justly observed, that Hamlet is represented 
threngheut, more as an instrument than an agent. His 
conduct seems net so much the result of design as of ch» 
sumstances ; the only thing that looks like a plan is hia exw 
triyance about the play ; and it ends in nothing. Hea ig tose 
ed like a shuttlécock from Denmark to England, and from 
England to Denmark. He narrowly escapes murder by treachr 
erous assassins, death by pirates,—and drowning by ship- 
wreck, He talks to be sure of plans to counterwork the 
malicious designs of his enemies, and boasts, “ it shall go 
“ hard but he will delye one yard below their mines and 
* blew them to the moon, ut still he does nothing; and 
at the last we see the death of Claudius brought about, not 
hy any pldt of Hamlet's, hut in consequence of his own 
wicked ¢entrivandes, which, by strict poetical justice, are 
wade to reosil upon himself. All this is not done without 
design, and one design of Shekspesre has probably been, to 
exhibit a character weak in nothing but in firthness,—and to 
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whem this single Aeg randers all. db other qualitien; which 
he: pessesses in: full-vigout and perfection, in a great. es- 
Gude: ele 
Who can doubt, that having the motive and the cue of 
5e, hai“ that Hamlet had, and with his advantages of 
birth, education, high talent, and popularity, a frm and 
inttepid character Hke young Fortinbras or Laertes would in 
no loag:time have organized a party in the tate, collected 
tepopaj-retoymed. the: pelacayrndragges ithe usanper from 
the throne to the scaffold,—and having thus nobly avenged 
his father's death in the. fare of the. world, taken the place 
and. dignity whieh were his rightful inheritanss, and set 
himatelf s0-fqHow his father’s example-and emulete his kingly 
virtues, But for all this, the defigiont Firmhess, and-oves- 
adtive Cation: of Haatlet, tender bim un&t ; and. his time is 
pen in vain enmplainings and fruitlésa resolutions, while 
the revenge: he seeks on, at last by chance in the iprivate 
and olisoure scuffing of à fencmg-matoh. Of his unfitnem 
er any great undertaking,—his indolent, inactive, and irre- 
solate dirpeitioe, he seems from the first to have been coni- 
sdious; as in · the conclusion of the soliloquy after b bis finst: iw- 
terview with the Ghost, . 1 
ee The time is ont er joint O i 
fe n 
Ip wapy other speeches throughout the play, he confesses 
and. laments the same weakness. The whole soliloquy bẹ- 
ginning with O what a rogue and peasant plave am I!” is 
inst a pommantary upon thig text. He even carries ship 
sense of his infirmity so far eg fo agcuse himeelf of what 
sertainly did pot pjtach to him, pusillanimity apd cowardice, 
Am F acqward?” he says 
"te 1 Haas uf my der, ; ein owa f 5 4% Set 
e Reveals the by the nase, gives mu the He che throat, 
4 As.deep as to the tuaga? Who dos we. this? . 


a Why, 1 shonld take it: fri it cannot be 
< But I-am pigeos-fiverd and lack gall 
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a 
deren tte ald ail th region te 
“With this slave's offal.” —— 
His want of firmness and over-caution are again alluded 
to, and most phrenologically described in the speech after his 
meeting with the army of Fortinbras; 


“ Whether it be 

e Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple, 

“ Or thinking cell seared on th’ event, 

“(A cheaglt which quartered hath bat one art win, 
And even three parts coward,)—I do not know, 

“ Why 17 I lire to Payee thing’s to do, 

* 8 have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
se o „% oe 


There are various other outbreakings of a spirit dissatis- 
fied with itself, labouring under a burden which it is unable 
to bear; having a bard and terrible duty to perform, with- 
out resolution to perform it. In his soliloquies he repeats to 
himself all the motives to revenge, and endeavours to screw 
up his flagging resolution to the sticking place; but some 
doubt or difficulty intervening serves as a pretext to put off 
the evil hour; to defer to a more convenient season the exe- 
cution of that which, although he believes it to be just and 
necessary, stil] shocks and distresses his milder feelings. In 
this frame of mind, the idea suggests itself, that. the apperi- 
tion which he had seen may be a delusion of the powers of 
darkness, the information which it had given him a false- 
bood, and, consequently, that his acting upon thet infor. 
mation might lead to a grievous crime, and to his own ever- 
lasting perdition. To clear this doubt, he employs: the stra- 
tagem of the play, in order to ‘ catch the conscience of the 
king.“ The experiment succeeds. The king’s.guikt is 
apparent, and every scruple as to the honesty of the ghost, 
or the possibility of the king's blamelessness, is removed. 
Yet still he lingers; and though in a mood, as he himself 
says, to drink hot blood, and do such business as 
the bitter day would quake to look on,” yet, when an op- 
portunity of executing his purpose presents itself, he again 
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hesithtes,;—-again a mruple· ocurs, and: a he- leth: the 
otas for action go by. This, I think, iè the true-explans. 
tion. of the- speech, mien he comes upon the wickeiybalfire 
pentant murderer at his prayers : . i 


4 Now I might db it pat——now he is praying ive: I 


_ This speech has been represented as exhibiting a refinement 
in revenge and cruélty, as if he were not content with depriv- 
ing his enemy of life, unless he can at the same time ensure 
his everlasting damnation ; and Johnson says it is too horrible 
to read or to be uttered.’ But from the whole tenor of the 
character it seems obvious to me, that Hamlet is not to be 
understood. here in the literal meaning of the words he uses, 
and. chat the scruple here started is nothing but a pretext, 
such as his mind seems fertile in suggesting, to delay the 
performance of an act from which his nature recoila, 
It. might indeed appear to a less scrupulous mind than 
Hamlet's, that stabbing a man behind his back, when 
he is alone, defenceless, and engaged. i in his devotions, ig 
amore like the act of a cowardly assassin than of „ason seeke 
ing an honourable revenge for. his father’s murder. This 
may be supposed to have been in-his mind, and to have held 
his. hand from giving the fatal stroke; and what he. does ut 
ter, like-some of the ebullitions of sarcasm and misanthropy 
which he gives vent to in his feigned madness, may only be 
puton, like them, to cover the bitterness of a wounded apirit, 
I would rather believe, at least, that this is the case, than 
that Shakspeare attributed to Hamlet, whom he certainly 
means to represent as amiable and virtuous, the serious feel. 
ing of a sentiment so repugnant to every good mind, and 80 
much at variance with all the rest of his character. 

Much has been said on the subject of Hamlet's madness, 
and it has been doubted whether Shalspeare intended to re- 
present it as. feigned or real. To me it appears that a cer: 
tain original-distemper of mind is indicated under the as- 
sumed insanity. The cynical and sarcastic turn of his re- 
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mans and replies seems to have a deeper senros then -a 
merely :personated madness It is not misanthropy ; fer the 
-misamthrope regards the whole human race as atterly worth- 
less and base; but Hamlet acknowledges goodness when he 
finds it. He reveres the memory of his father,—admires the 
high honour, and “ spirit with divine ambition puffed,” of 
young Fortinbras ;—his soul is linked by the bonds of un- 
alterable and discriminating affection to that of his friend 
‘Horatio, whom he wears, as he tells him, in his heert’s 
core; yea, in his heart of heart;” and though he makes 
Polonius the butt of his ridicule, and treats with a lofty 
scorn the interested attentions of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, his behaviour to the players, the officers of the watch, 

and others with whom he comes in contact, is marked with a 
courtesy and even kindness becoming a prince and a gen- 
tleman. Nevertheless, his whole discourse shows an utter 
distaste and weariness of the world and of life. Every thing 
appears to him “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” This goodly 
frame, the earth ; this brave canopy, the air; the firmament 
fretted with golden fire; man, the beauty and paragon of 
nature, delight not him. The Aged Preacher bears not 
more deeply impressed on his soul, that every thing under 
the sun is vanity and vexation of spirit. There is here por- 
trayed a state of mind not attributable to a single cause. 
Physical must combine with moral causes to produce it. 
Grief for the loss of one parent, shame for the misconduct 
of another, disappointed hopes,—the horror of crimes, deep, 
aggravated, and unatonable,—-and a sense of intolerable in- 
jury,—taised to their keenest action by supernatural events, 
and communications from the world of spirits,—revenge,— 
not so much sought as a gratification as imposed as a duty, 
and the necessity of concealing feelings and designs with 
which the o’erfraught heart is ready to burst,—render his 
mind a perfect chaos, and, to speak as a physiologist, may 
easily be supposed to have interrupted the healthful action 
of the brain, and disturbed or destroyed the soothing and sa- 


atasy tion of: he arab eed. nerves . infiuence, 
. Wha to all this add that peculiar weakness. of -whiek wte 
beni have here every. Girpunastance waited. whieh- is 
-known a¢,haying,¢-tendeney. ta produce that. state of mied 
Mhich may bq designated aa.“ physical melancholy.”. I. i 
tne of the symptoms of. this malady, shat it is attended by 
indglpncy and indispogitiog to exertiqn. The patient becumes 
-ipactye and try. forsgnes, his ununl custom of exer. 
Gise,”—caxpids gpcigty, and all that coyld counteraet the mot. 
hid, tendancy. of, hw complaint, and broods in secret ower 
‘everything that eap- increase it.. Thus far. the apparent dia- 
e of mind in Hamlet is peal; and to-this it is ouly nedat- 
Myto add a slight. sprinkling, of. asaumed, eccengrigity, to 
produce in the by-standers the belief of his being insane. 
„Johnen thinks; that mo, adeguate cause appears: for the 
feigning of madness by Hamlet; but, with submission, there 
appears av, mnch reagan for it - in his case'as in that of the 
elde; Bruts- . The.abject of the one as of the: other S 
ohyioudly. to be, to cgnees] his awn designe, and to disarm. 
the suspicions of others. Under. this gnuise of folly, Hamlet 
gives vent to. many caustic and. bittet. xeflectians on. thd: 
worthlessness and vanity of life. These break out, as. it: 
were, unconsciously ; and, notwithetanding their ecoentrici-: 
ty, are often deeply affecting, as evincing the. utter. desola- 
tion of squl,--the atate of abused and lacerated feeling,—of 
which they are the natural overflowings. The desire to be 
relieved of life, as of a burden too grievous to be borne, 

seems eyer present to him. For instance, in his converts. 
tian. with Poloniua, when, the latter asks if he will walk out 
of the air, ha auswers,— Into my grave?” And when Po- 
Jonius,, with - all che ceremony af. an old courtier, says, M 

loud, I humbly take my leave of you. 4 You cannot, air, 
take from · ma. any thing I would more willingly part withaly 
except my life except my life.” 
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Le is continually. reflectmg on deuth, andes. o deifigtit 
in prebenting it in the most. humiliating Herr. ‘Fite deu 
- tidn of the body into ita kindrèd. cart ts a favourite fie, 
-fram which he does not diverge to the more elevatinig pos- 
pott of tlie soul's immortal destiny. When questioned er 
the closet-scene what is become of: Polonis, he answers,— 
e At supper,—not where he eats, but where he is echten. A 
< certain convocation of politie worms are Cen at- hith. 
* Your worm is your only emperor for diet. We fat all 
-46. creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for worms.” 
In the same strain are his meditations at Ophelia’s grave. 
His inquiry of the grave- digger, How ldng will a man 
Hiei’ the earth ere he rot-?”—his speculation on the dust of 
Alexander stopping a beer-barrel;—his moralising on the 
‘skull of Yorick, the king bis father’s jester,—léoking on the 
orbless eye-holes and rotten cheek-bones, and reflecting, that 
'“ here had hung those lips which he hed kissed he knew not 
‘how oft ;"—his exclamation,— Go, get you to my laily’s 
chamber, and - tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
complexion must she come!“ —and when touching his last 
moments, he wrests the poisoned cup from the hand of Ho- 
ratio, and entreats him to live, that be may “report him and 
hie cause kright, “he does it, not as conferring a benefit, 
but as imploring a sacrifice :— 


cc Absent thee from felicity a while, 
< And in this harsh world draw thy breath with pain 
** To tell my story.” 


All this is too uniform and consistent to be assumed, and 
may satisfy us that there is here a disordered and inharmo- 
mous state of the feelings, deeper than the distreis thut com- 
monly springs from moral causes, and chat the trie chune- 
ter of the state of mind represented is not to be utiderstood 
without taking into account the dark current of melmeholy 


deat runs below, as well asthe lighter-movenents of assumed 
Kis treatment of. Ophelia ‘has also, I think, not been tho- 
nexizhly.understced. We arè tò suppose, that, before his 
stinfottanes, the gay and gallant prince had loved this beau 
tiful neemt, nud db-sterred maiden, and that his love had 
met with:a beturn. He had made her ‘tenders of his af- 
festion, "ahad given her love-tokens,—and with them “ words 
of such sweet hronth es made the gifts more rich.” What may 
have been his views we know net; but we are to suppose, in 
the qbeencs of all indien to the contrary, that they were 
honourable. There és not a word which. be ters which 
leads to the suspicion ef libestitiam. Now, granting it i0, 
what might we suppose the feelings ef Hamlet on a subject 
of this kind;—efter his father’s death, his mother’s mar- 
ringe hi ancle’s elevation to the throne, —had cast, him 
down from the piunacle of greatness to the drpik of wreteh- 
edness and misfortune n When, to finish his calamities, the 
terrible truth is divulge) to him, and s command, which, in 
his case, unit be held as of the most sacred character, te re- 
serge the uverder of his father by the death of-his uncle,— 
could we euppoue bim; under circwustadoes like these, to be 
in any franse of mind for love ? After his interview with the 
Ghost, he vows to give up every other object, aud devote 
himself, body and soul, to the prosecution bf his command’: 


“Y, from the table o e of m Hopu 
TI wipe away ond record 
‘4 All saws of — all formt, ull 3 past, 
And thy coptrpandment all alppe shall live 
Within the book and Hartree of my brain, 
ae umi u With bint filatte: 


Im.shinstese of fedling he ments with Ophelia, He had just 
here heen dabating the dreadful altemsative,—‘ to be—or 
ve. nes to bes" ra if the world and all which it contained af- 
Gatslod pothing which could render life tolerable, and that 
he would gladly have taken refuge from its miseries even in 
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annihilation. What is more natural, under circumstances 
and with feelings such as these, than that he should endex- 
vour, if possible, to loosen the ties with whieh, in better and 
more auspicious times, he had endéavoured to attach to hin 
the kind and unsuspicious heart of the gentle Ophelia? He 
had a work to perform in which she could take no part, 
a deed to da which must be revalting to her gentle nature,. 
a secret was labouring in his mind which must not be im- 
parted to her,—and one which now to-him superseded every 
other consideration. Love was to him now a dream, or,, 
tale that is told,—possessing no. charms,—offering no prod- 
pect of happiness. His views, bis prospects, his feelings; had 
undergone an entire revolution; and the problem is, how 
shall he most easily shake off the encumbrance which Jove 
must have proved to his future proceedings,—¢6 as least to 
compromise his own honour, and do. the least violence-to the 
feelings of his mistress? With this view he endeavours do 
break off the connexion under cover of his feigned madneis 
The wild and. inooherent starts af pretended insanity were 
well adapted for the purpose; and, if considered in this view, 
-his affeeted levity,—his sarcastic reflections against her sex, 
his accusations of universal depravity against his own, 
his confession of innumerable faults and offences, his ex- 
hortations to celibecy,—-and enjoining her to “ go to a nun- 
“ nery,” rather than to become a “ breeder of sianérs,”=-in- 
stead of bearing the aspect, as at first sight they do, of 
heartless cruelty and unfeeling injustice, appear, on the con- 
trary, to be fraught with as much of kindness and gonsideration 
as in his circumstances he could possibly evince. As Ophelia 
believes him to be mad, she is spared the pain of attribut- 
ing to him the guilt of broken vows and wilful desertion. 
His malady may, it is to be supposed, lead to her endeavowr- 
ing to smother a feeling which could tend to no desirable 
Consequence. So far with regard to the person to whoat‘the 
words are addressed. As regards Hamlet himself, this 
shaking off of a first love, -a sincere and deep-rooted pas- 
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sion under the adopted guise of madness, is, by the anony- 
mous writer kefare-mentioned, considered as exhibiting a 
spectacle as deeply affecting as any which the whole range of 
Tragedy can offer,—-presemting to us a mind, in the first 
Spring and. vigour of youth, reduced by untoward events to 
a tate of utter desolation,—a state in which the strongest 
and the sweetest of. human feelings can afford no delighe 
and no consolation. The levity of his words affords the most 
afflicting contrast to the darkness of his feelmgs. It is the 
levity of despair, tlie writhings of a heart that is all but 
broken. i 

We have observed, that the death of the uncle king ap- 
pears at last to be the result of accident; but the cireumis 
stances are chosen with edmirable art, in order to produce 
the catastrophe by the hand of Hamlet; and as his charac- 
ter is drawn, we could hardly conceive it to have taken place 
otherwise. We. have seen that on other occasions he cone 
tantly. contrives some excuse or pretext for delay,—some- 
thing which affords hive the means. of postponing the deed to 
a more.favourable opportunity; but he is at last so hemmed 
in and. pressed by motives on all sides, completely driven 
anto a corner, that no farther outlet or escape is possible. 
‘When weunded by Laertes, he is informed that the weapon 
is potoned,—that he has not half an hour to live, that 
u the treacherous instrument is in his hand unbated and 
ss envenomed, chat for all the wide wasting mischief that 
has oocurred; the deaths of his mother and Laertes, and 
his own approaching and inevitable end—“ the king is to 
“ blame, the motives to the act become irresistible. His 
father must be revenged now—or never. He rouses himself 
to a last effort. There is only one thing which he can 
possibly do. There is but a moment to do it in, and he 
-does it. So effectually indeed is he now excited to the deed, 
and so determined to leave no flaws nor botches in the work, 
hat, not contented with stabbing Claudius, he forces. him, 
Aying, to drink the remainder of the poisoned cup :— 
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od misery. The only other victim, Ophelia, to whoa not a 
shadow of bismeworthiness is imputed, seems to be removed 
in mercy from a world which was not worthy. of her, and to 
be taken away from the evil 4o come.” What should she 
do with. Ife, after the madness and desertion of her dover, 
Ae dsh of her father by his hand, ~and of ber brother 
and her lower by the hands of cach other? One half of this 
accumulation of calsupities is too much. for her pare and 
gentle spirit; and she is kindly deprived of reason, and then 
of life, before the sad catalogue of is is completed in all 
its horror. 

. Upon the whole, though it may be too — 
af say human work that it is absolutely faultless, we may 
ankely , that the more. thoroughly it ia examined, the more 
admirable the construction of this ‘Tregedy. will appear, and 
the move nearly it will be seon to have-attained to the crue 
end of. Tragedy, ‘the impressing, by vivid and. affecting 
pietures, the grand and sublime moral lesson, twat the evil of 
erime is 80. ineonesivable and incalculable, that no one d 
toll beforehand what disastrous and deplorable eonseqtrencss 
may follow from a single act,—and that it ought only to in- 
crease our horror for it, that its consequences do not alone 
attach to the guilty, but frequently involve the fate of others 
who. are comparatively and even entirely innocent. 


ARTICLE III. 


PROCEEDINGS OF. THE “ HULL SOCIETY FOR En- 
ILM. Non.“ . 

stun ie ung was held at Mr Young's; surgeon, 

fpi. 6, 1827. After whe uqual business, a conversation 
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took: place. on. the causes of preconity of talent, and 
* many instances of self-educated due who had lange 
eteebral organidations,” Rc. Sac 

— 

„The, shitteenth meeting of the Society was held 4 Dr 
Aiderons, Sept. 20,, when a conversation took place “om 
b exeitement af the. brain. producmg general senestions of 
f: heat. of the scalp, and that single ongans also indieated the 
f sama: phenemenoni when singly active. 

: Rev. J. Blezard proposed Mr Thomas Holmes as a mome 
ber. 
„ gase was read by: Mr Levison, in which was involved 
an apparent anomaly, vis. two individuals were fighting, 
& both strong men, and capable of giving and receiving cas. 
ʻf.tigasion, yet. one (fram superior scienee) escaped with 
46 little injury, but nearly destroyed the Identity (phyciag · 
£ nomisally speeking) of his antagonist, and cried : most bit- 
1 berly himself,“ which no metaphysical system besides the 
phrenologieal one could reconcile! The conqueror (whe 
was so much affected) had Combativeness, Destrucdivences, 
and. Benevoleage, all large. 

The fourteenth meeting was held at Dr C. Alderson a, 
Oct. 8, Mr Young in che chair. Letters were read by the 
secretary from correspondents; and one from George Combe, 
Esq. with the cerebral developments of Dr Alderson, (taken 
from a cast sent without mentioning whose it was,) gave 
much satisfaction, as it accorded exactly with the character 
of our esteemed president. The members felt themselves 
honoured by the attention and urbanity of Mr Combe, &c. xc. 

A committee was proposed by the Rev. J. Blezard for Dr 

in's lectures, and was formed of the following gen. 
tlemen :—Rev. J. Blezard, Messrs Casson, Craven, and Le. 
vison. Mr Levieon proposed Mr West, surgeon, as a mem- 
ber, and aleo Mr E. Hall, a graduate, Cambridge. 

‘Mr Levison read the first part of a paper on physiognomy 
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ás conhettéd with Phrenology, and the evening teen 
with K spirited comvertation. ma, ye 
— . 

: Fifteenth meeting of the Society was held at Mr Casson’, 
Oet. 37, Dr Alderson in the chair. Mr Levison presented 
to the otisty The Essay of G. Combe, Esq. on the Na- 
tural Laws,” and another on ‘Taste from: Sir George Mac- 
kensie, Nart., sent to him by those gentlemen. Thanks were 
voted for this mark of respect from these eminent Phrenglos 
giste 
Dr Alderbon related ‘a case ‘of excited Acquisitiveness; 
which produced pain at the seat of this organ, and was relieved 
by local bleeding, &c. The. doatur gave another case of excited 
Macvelloiusness, Veneration, c. in a lady; who complied 
of pain at these parts: Soothing aten and topical. applies. 
tions restored her. . 

Mr Casson gave a case of paralysis on the right side; at. 
tended with a particular’ loss of Language, (er memorg of 

proper names); the pain was very acute over the left eye 
— by hleeding, &c. 

Mr Craven proposed Sir G. S.-Mackensie, Bact., as ¢ 
member. Admitted unanimously, — 

The séateetith meeting was held at Mr R. Craven's, sur- 
geon, Mr Young in the chair. The secretary read-the an- 
swer he had received from the council of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, that they. would patronize Dr Spurz- 
heim’s lectures, aud give their room fer the: purpose, With 
every other facility, on that occasion, N t. t, 

Mr Camon gave a case of a person who had received a 
blew on the part of the head over the organ of Selfesteem, 
Aa che had violent pain * at t the place, attended 
with a “ sense of digaity,” & 
` Mr Craven gave a- case of a lady who had also been 
struck on the head; but there was general eee, and 
want of Consciousness. : 
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Mr Levisen read a paper ‘fan the deficidacy bf the organ 
“of Colour in a gentleman, who could not distmguish he 
“ tween shades, and frequently confounded primitive co- 
st lours ;? fié was unconscious of such defect for seme dme; 
bis other perceptive ficulties were good; and he had excel. 
lent sight, fpr he could distinguish the size and fore of 
objects, however minute or varied. He was conscibus it 
was'a mental defect. The eyebrow, at the part indicating 
Colour, in quite depressed. 

Mr Young also noticed the case of a Mr Dunn, who had 
recetved a blow on the head from a fall, which has caused 
heneral derangement. 

The seventeenth meeting was held at Mr Steight’s, Nov. 
16, Rev. J. Blezard in the chair. The secretary read a lèt- 
ter from Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., highly flattering te the 
` Mr Sandwith of Beverley delivered u very intetesting 

paper on Musie and Poetry, ‘which he analyzed in an able 
manner with the aid of Phrenology. He noticed the differ- 
ent kinds of musical composition, &c. and the ‘cerebral or- 
gans on which they depended. 


The eighteenth meeting was held at Mr Munton’s, Nov. 
29, Mr Young in the chair; when a conversation took piace 
on n the valuable discovery of Mr Charles Beil. 
A The nineteenth meeting was held at Mr Hardey’s, sur- 
geon, Dec. 18, 1827, Mr Young in the chair. Mr Levison 
read u paper on the functions of Order and Number. He 
was struck with the ‘pecaiiar cleanliness of the individual 
(whose mask he then exhibited) in which these organs were 
large; and also Self-esteem. and Love of Approbation 
There was a uniform treatness in bis dress, &c. and & Ngid 
observance of order in his house, &c. &c. 

The meeting was one of peculiar interest, as the Society 
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mera honeteed. hy u visit of Dr Spursheim, whose pA 
pbic-spitit: and urbanity excited the warmest ‘eitéeu: froth 
every one of the members. 

A inestingg (epesial) held.at Mr ‘Yomig's, sh, Dec. 
48, Dn Adderson in the chair, to. make arrangements fona 
Singer to. be given to their itustrious. visitor, Dr Spurzheim. 

The twentieth meeting was held at Mr Young’s, on Wed- 
nesdky, Dec. 26, (in conséquenceof Dr Spurzheim’s lecture 
being on the Thursday.) Dr Alderson read two, cases: df 
defective organization, highly illustrative of the Organic 
“ Laws;” and regretted that & slight indisposition: bad pre- 
vented Dr: S. being present: 

Some observations were made on the. cast ofa memben 
be whos perceptive. faculties had iricreksed since it was)taken.” 

On. January 2, 1828, the Society. dined at the Kingston 
Hotel, Dr: Alderavh in the chair, who was suppérted by. Di 
Spurshatnon the right, ahd Joku Voung, Esq.. surgeouy 
an. ths lei. Many individuals addressed: the! meeting; andl 

ata. late hour the party sepatated, warmed by the kindliest 
feelings of esteem for their illustrious visitor, Dr Spurzheim! 


The.twenty-fint meeting was held: at .Mr:J. Robimedn’s, 
w. Id 188; ho tank tin chair in thè abdéncei df ke prb- 
sident. 

Mr Levison gave some cases ‘of dpuledt dehnquentez ad 
referred: these ad to aberration of mind, occasioned.by ex- 
Cited -Anquisitiveness. : 

Mr Robinson also gave a Galer instance of disenbed. Acc: 
quisitiveness af a Mr Brown, a nge. 
. . Twenty-seosnd meeting was held at the Rev. J. Blears; 
„Jun. , 1828, Mr Young in the chair. A convervation 
+ took place on varidus subjects of Phrenobegy. ‘ 


Twenty-third meeting at Mr Levison’s, Feb. 7, 1888, Dr 
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Addatepin the chair. A conversation tobk plac br 
brains of birds, animals, &c. showing. the „een wh 
their natural history and economy. n 

Mr. Gagnen related a case.of spina bifida. of the-brainief a 
child; which, ax: being. pressed, the: arm and hand: on the 
opipdeite side. were sensibly affected, the nails turning quite 
bine, &c. — — 

_ Twenty-fourth meeting was held at Mi C. T. Wats, 
Feb. al, for some Private business:of of the Sosiety. a 

Penh. ah meeting was held at Dr Atderson’s. Aker 
the minutes had been read, Dr A. Proposed -Mr Saw yor, 

, surgeon; of Hedon, a member. . . 

. Mr Casson dissected a brain. The subject had diod. in. 
sane at a very advanced age;—the fibrous structure of the 
antegion. lobes appeared coarser than. usual, the middle 
lobes. were large che organs in sinc pital: region veny. large, 
particularly Venerntion,—-and he invariably attributed ail 
things to God . He was a. great feeder ;:and the console. 
hobs. anterior to the: eee enen 
ly large. 2 .. roo . 
_ Tarentysizth meeting was held at Dr ©. Aldersoti's, 
March 2th, Mr Young in the chair: Mr Casson: made 
some observations on the Adhesiveness of the pig, and exed 
Dr. Spurzheim on the subject. 

Mr Levison read a. short account of two bulfnches under 
cerebral excitement, arising from their efferts to learu a mew 
waltz, (bythe bird, organ ;) they appeared intoxicated, thiow- 
ing their heads in a lateral direction for. some minutes. each 
time, after. which. they warbled er whistled the air. One of 
em. died: from over-excitanent,-amd his skull was. — 
warm during the progress of tuition, &c. & 

Mr Craven gave a case of ted Cautiousness, &e. in a 

“th, : . Ca . 
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- captain. of a tradiag veel, whieh bad aon er 


insanity. - 11 

Mr C. gave notice of a —— 

Mr Casson proposed Mr Eliotson, surgeon, Hewden, u 
member; und also, that ‘ in. fatave the ` ing ‘Be held 
monthly.” n 

Twenty-seventh meeting washeld at Mr Thomas Hotness 
April 8d, 1828, Mr Young in the chair. The law was car- 
fied, „ That in future the meetings should beheld titonthly.” - 

Mr Craven gave a case of Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness in a child, (which were large 3) that the bey, while Beat- 
ing a bull. dog, was seized by the arm, and although he duft 
fered pain, he continued to beat the dog with all: porate 
raneour. 

Mr Levison also gave an instance of che natural language 
of Destructiveness, under powerful excitement, in an ãndt 
vidual who had large Love of Approbation- and good intel- 
leet. His children offended him; he.restramed. his passion 
in some measure, as strangers were prerint, but, ug ‘fron 
hie chair, placed his hand just on the organ; and exclaimed 
« I feel I shall murder you !” M. ‘ 

Mr L. gave also a case of defeetive Combativeness. 

Mr Munton favoured the Society with an interesig: o 
Mustrattvs of the function of the cerebellum. ot 

The probable developments of the Dyons’ casts were 
drawn by Messrs Craven and Levison. 

— meeting was held at Mr — 8, surgeon, 
May ist, Mr Young in the chair. The cast of 'the elder 
Dyon, being for the murder of his brother, was examined. 
Mr Deville of London was present ‘at the meeting. The 
Society had enrolled him amongst its honorary members, 4a 
testimony of the service he had rendered Phrenology by the 
number of fects he had colleeted. He briefly returned 
thanks. 
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FTrentymintb metting wes: hell at ‘Mr’ i bert Carmen’, 
surgeon, May 26th, Dr Alderson in the chair. ; 

The evening: was principally occupied by the Revr F 
Leo whd : denized: the- ansiatahoe: of the: Society 6d) etate 
Jolin: Clif, aboy of excelent er, miena Dr A - 
heim had seen at the -Sculcoates workhouse.. The Sedigty 
promised pecuniary aid to- further this philanthropic under- 
taking . è 
. — 

* The thirtieth- inedting of the Society vas beld dune Jet 
at, Mr Bleight's; De Alderson in the. chair. wey 

Mr Ganson farmed d Society: with dome Sers, on an 
individunl-wha-died insane He enamined the, brain, and 
the parts. disurganiaed. were: the drgan» along the mesial 
line, which accorded with the derangement of these functions, 
and all the other changes of the disease which’ took place 
pridr.to death. . $ 

A. onvertation: took piae- on this - vary: interesting com- 
munication, as it alone would hawe convinced: the axet S. 
of-Bhrénoldgy, and dab, the eee be 
empirical without it as a guide. oy „ be 

Mr Leier stated, 4hat-the Sooiety bed: ‘made af Serious 
omission: in not inseribing the- nme of the grent . an. ilhus. 
trious founder of the science‘ameng its members; he wouid 
therefore proposs Abe aber of Phrenology, -Dr-Gell,” 
&e. &e. 

The Secretary proposed-a-vete of thanks to William Cas- 
son, Beq., geen of Lede, for ne the oast ofthe 
younger Don- . 

. * 


The dirty fret meeting was -heid at Mr “Munton's, se 
gion, July 18th. A conversation on ‘phrenological n 


tobk face. . 
The thirty-second meeting was held at Mr Hardey a; 
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Angust 16th, Mr H. in the chair. A: conversation teok 
place. 

The thirtycthird meeting was beld at My John Young’s, 
surgeon, September 18th, Dr C. Alderson in the chair. 

Mr Casson made some remarks on the loss of- memory of 
eommon names in cases of paralysis. 

Rev. J. Blezard gave an account of the loss of memory of 
Professor K, from exhaustion of the brain through 
over-exeitement, ke. 

Mr Levison gave an aceount of his visit to the: House of 
Correction, (attacked to the workhouse -at Scarborough,) 
where he preved the. practical gtility of Phrenology. He 
pointed out the probable crimes of many females with as 
mach acousacy as if he had known their history, &c, Ge 

The thirty-fourth meeting was held at Mr James Robin 
son's, October 16th, Mr Young in the chair. Mr Levison 
read acar of spectral illusion. - - 

Mr Robinson read — exteact from a paper ia 
the: Edinburgh Review, on the nervous system. He re- 
marked, that they had given pheenologieal views of the 
brain, without using the new nomenclature ; even this was a 
preuf of the progress of the science, bso. , 


tere [d 


November Gih, a epecial meeting was held at Mr Levi: 
son's, for the purpose of taking into consideration the neses- 
ety of making some arrangement fer the maintenance, &c. 
of Soha Cliff, as the Rev. F. Leo had been prevented (for 
the present) from redeeming his pledge. The following was 
passed (after numerous others had been proposed and re- 
jected) :— 


Copy from the Minutes. 
Mr Young proposes that this Society cannot interfere 
‘in the matter of providing for the future maintenance of 
Von. V.-No XX. 2N 
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‘s John Cliff, who wes taken from Hull by the Rev. F. Leg; 
& seconded by Mr Robinson, and carried. 


The thirty-fifth meeting of the Society was held at the 
Rev. J. Blezard’s, November 20th, the Reverend Gentleman 
in the chair. 

Mr Craven gave a case of morbid Cautiousness in a boy 
sixteen years old. 

Mr West also noticed a similar case, an idiot very muscu 
lar, always walks with a huge stick, but whose timidity is so 
‘great that a child may secure him. - 

Mr Levison proposed John Bogg, Esq., surgeon, Louth, 
a member; also W. Wrangham, Esq., surgeon, do. 


_ ‘Whirty-sixth meeting of the Society was held at Mr 
West's, surgeon, December 18th, 1828, Dr Alderson in the 
chair. 

Mr Levison read a paper on the taat of Joseph Pugh, 
hung at Shrewsbury for an atrocious murder at Market 
Drayton; and another on the cerebral developments of —— 
Steventon, hung for a murder at Halesowen on an officer of 
the Court of Requests, &. 

Mr William Casson of Leeds placed a cast on the ‘Son 
ciety’s table, without making any remarks. Several indivi- 
duals offered an opinion on it, from its cerebral organization, 
which accorded with the history of the individual. 

Dr Alderson wished the Society were provided with a 
room to deposit casts ‘and skulls; and, from the zeal mani · 
fested, in all probability this desirable object will be aceome 
plished. After a very interesting evening, the meeting se» 
parated. . 

ie 

. We understand that what the Society refused to do as an association, they 
gue deing individuals, — for they are maintaining the boy. 
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to view it with ditinished aversion, and a larger portion of 
reason and impartiality is brought to the consideration of its 
evidence. After these preliminary observations, we enter on 
arf examination of the character and development of Burk, 
without experiencing either difficulty or hesitation. 

There dre two classes of criminats, those who are habi- 
tually violent, and those who are tolerably virtuous till ex- 
cited by temptation. Bellingham was habitually fierce, pas- 
‘sionate, and unteasetrable, and in his head Destructiveness is 
very large, and Benevolence and Intellect small. M‘Kean, 
who mardered the Lanark carrier, was for a long time a to- 
lerably respectable man,—a leading member of a dissenting 
congregation, and much attached to his wife. His head pre- 
sents great Combativeness and Destractiveness, with consi- 
derable Benevolence. Tardy, the Spanish pirate, whose 
murders, for number, coolness, and deliberation, approached 
somewhat neat to Burk’s, possessed a calm exterior, and had 
‘conducted himself with some degree of propriety during se- 
-veral years of his life; and the same combination of large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, with some portion of 
‘Benevolence, eecurs also in him. It is a principle of philo- 
sophy, which holds equally m mental as in physical science, 
that ex nihilo nihil ft, or that something never comes out 
of nothing. If, then, Burk was intensely selfish, a correct 
exposition of his character must exhibit the selfish principles 
strong in his nature; if he was atrociously murderous, the 
element of Desructiveness must appear; but if Burk actu- 
ally manifested also some portion of attachment, of kindness, 
and of honesty, the elements of these better feelings must 
likewise have existed in his mind. To discover the real cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, let us attend briefly to his 
history. 

William Burk,” whose crimes have condemned him to an ig- 


This ascount is taken from a history of Burk and his associates, published 
by Thomas Ireland, junior. It contains the following statement prefixed to 
the Life of Burk: 
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Phrenology, however, like every other system of na- 
tural truth, is an unbending science. It does not accam- 
modate its responses to the varying prejudices of men, but 
gives them impartially, according to what it finds in the 
brain. After the whole facts of any particular case have be- 
come known, and the transactions have been tried at the bar 
of reason, its decisions have been acquiesced in as sound by 
intelligent and unbiassed inquirer who sought only after 
truth. In the case of Thurtell, for instance, it was first as- 
serted that Phrenology was overturned, because he had no 
Destructiveness. The publication of the cast refuted this 
objection by showing a large organ of Pestryctivepess. It 
was next abjected that Phrenology was overturned. because 
Thurtell had a large Benevolence. To this zt was replied, 
that Thurtell in his life had mayifested great kindness and 
even generosity of disposition; bestowing, as ong example, 
his last half-sovereign on an individual more wretched than 
himself; and that the correct statement was, thet Thurtell’s 
large Benevolence had not proved adequate to restraip bis 
larger Destructiveness, excited as the latter was, and neu- 
tralized as the former was, by the swindling transactions. at 
play which he conceived Weare to have practised upos him. 
This answer was not admitted by the public at the time as 
sufficient; they held that, unless Thiirtell’s head bad been 
all composed of Destructiveness and of nothing else, Phreaa- 
logy was refuted, But this was the mere waywardeess 
of ignorant prejudice. At the present time, no sensible 
man, who peruses the unequivocal testimonies of Thur- 
tell having manifested the kindlier feelings of our nature, as 
well as the fiercer traits of it, will say that Phrenolagy is re- 
futed, because organs for both sets of feelings were found 

developed in his brain. 

„Time is doing its. part with Phrenelogy as with avery thing 
else. The public mind has now become more familiarized 
with it, and, from perceiving it steadily advancing and ex- 
tending after countless predictions of its downfal, is disposed 
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to view it with diminished aversion, and a larger portion of 

reason and impartiality is brought to the consideration of its 
evidence. After these prélmimary observations, we enter on 
art examination of the character and development of Burk, 

without experiencing either difficulty or hesitation. 

There are two classes of criminats,those who are habi- 
{ually violent, and those who are tolerably virtuous till ex- 
cited by temptation. Bellingham was habitually fierce, pas- 
‘storvate, and unreasditvablé, and in his head Destructiveness is 
very large, and Benevolence and Intellect small. M‘Kean, 
who rwardered the Lanark carrier, was for à long time a to- 
lerably respectable man,—a leading member of a dissenting 
congregation, and much attached to his wife. His head pre~ 
sents great Combativeness and Destractiveness, with consi- 
‘erable Benevolence. Tardy, the Spanish pirate, whose 
‘murders, for number, coolness, and deliberation, approached 
somewhat neat to Burk’s, possessed a calm exterior, and had 
‘conducted himself with some degree of propriety during se- 
-veral years of his life; and the same combination of large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, with some portion of 
Benevolence, eccurs also in him. It is a principle of philo- 
sophy, whith holds equally m mental as in physical science, 
that ex nihilo nihil fit, or that something never comes out 

of nothing. If, then, Bark was intensely selfish, a correct 
exposition of his character must exhibit the selfish principles 
strong in his nature; if he was atrociously murderous, the 

element of Destructiveness must appear; but if Burk actu- 

ally manifested also some portion of attachment, of kindness, 

and of honesty, the elements of these better feelings must 

likewise have existed in his mind. To discover the real cha- 

racter of this extraordinary man, let us attend briefly to his 

history. 
% WiWam Burk,“ whose crimes have condemned him to an ig- 


This aecount is taken from a history of Burk and his associates, published 
by Thomas Ireland, junior. It contains the following statement prefixed to 
the Life of Burk: 
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s nominioua death on tbe scaffold, describes himaelf, in bis. judicial 
se declaration, emitted before the Sheriff. substitute of Edinburgh. 
«shire, in relation to the cause for which he was tried, as being 
“ thirty-six years of age. He was born in the parish of Orrey, 
« pear Strabane, county of Tyrone, in Ireland, about the 1792. 
% His parents were poor, but industrious and respectable in their 
station, which was that of cottiers, occupying, like the most of the 
e peasantry of Ireland, a small piece of ground. The Irish are re- 
« markable for the avidity with which they seek education for their 
ce children, under circumstances in which it is not easily attain- 
“able. The parents of Burk seem to have. been actuated by this 
e Jaudable desire, as both William and his brother Coustantine 
“ must have received the elements of what, in their condition, ma 
be called a-good education, and superior to what usually falls to the 
* lot of children in their rank in Ireland. He was educated in the 
e Roman Catholic faith, which-he has ever sinee nominally gdhered 
“to, though with little observance of ite doctrines ar ceremonies. 
< He is by no means, however, a person of the brutal ignorance or 
e stupid indifference that his callously continuing in a course ef un- 
* paralleled wickedness, Er without compunction, would be- 
‘token. He has sinned deeply, but it has not been altogether 
„ against knowledge, as he could at times put on a semblance of 
* devotion ; and during the fits of hypocrisy, or, it may be, starts of 
* better feeling, before he became so miserably depraved,, his conver- 
** sation was that of a man by vo means ignorant of the truths of 
Christianity, and such even as to lead some to imagine bim se- 
s riouely coacerned about his eternal salvation. Daring ene of 
te these temporary ebullitions about five years ago, he became an at- 
# tendant on a prayer-meeting held on the Sabbath evenings in the 
„ Grassmarket. He was for some time remarked’ as one: of its 
ce most regular and intelligent members. He. newer omitted one of 
«c its meetings, and expressed much regret when it war discon- 
“ tinued. a Cathohc, he was considered wonderfully free from 
s predadice, frankly entering into discussions upon · the ‘nes of 
ec his church, or those of other sects, with whose tenets he showed 
“ some acquaintance. 

“ He read the Scriptures, 8 the New Testament, and 
* other religious books, and discussed their merite On a Sybbath 
* especially, though he never attended a place of worship, he was 


— 


We can pledge ourselves that every circumstance that is here narrated hes 
been obtained from such sources as to leave no doubt of its authenticity. It 
-vill be seen, that, while this menioiz is a guat deal fuller then any ene that 
has appeared, it is alao dissimilar in many particulars to the disjointed frag- 
ments that have been from time to time published. How these have been ob- 
tained we cannot say ; but we can aver, that this account has been received 
from sources which may be relied on, and much of it from the unhsppy man 
himself; indeed, so mnch as to entitle us te say that it is almost his own at- 
qua.” 
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H.seldóm to be oem without a Bible, er some book of devotion, ia 
% Ries hands.” 


When at school, he was distinguished as an apt scholas, 
acleanly, active, good-looking boy; and though his parents 
were strict Catholics, he was taken into the service of a Pres- 
byteriag clergyman, in whose house he resided for a consi- 
derable time. He was reeommended by the minister to 4 
gentleman i in Strabane, in whose employment he remained 
for several years.. 

Here, then, is evidence of Bark having in his youth pose 
segsed some intellectual acuteness, and having been active, 
cleaaly, and well-behaved for a eonsicerable number of years; 
or, in other words, at this period of his life he manifested 
intellect and moral sentiment. . 

He subsequently tried the trade of a baker, at which he 
continued only for five months, He thereafter became & 
Unen-weaver; but soon got disgusted with the close applica- 
tion that was essential to earn a livelihood at that poorly- 
paid, irksome employment, and he enlisted in the Donegal 
militia. He was selected by an officer as his servant, and 
we are told that he demeaned himself with fidelity and pro- 
priety. While in the army, he married a woman in Ballin- 
ba, in the county of Mayo; and, after seven years’ service, 
the regiment was disbanded, and he went home to his wife. 
He shortly after warda obtained the situationsé groom and 
body-servant to a gentleman in that vicinity, with whom he 
remained three years, 

ee remark: agreeabl - 

« parition, ith 8 reat turn 2 ota very A ipaa and, ehe 
“ from his after-proceedings could scarcely have been supposed, 
‘ was distinguished not only asa man of peculiarly quiet and in- 
* offensive manners, bat even as evincing a great degree of hu- 
t manity.” 

„ He states, that while in n Ireland, his mind was under the in. 
“ fluence of religious im iome, amd that be was 


accustomed to 
cc read his catechism bis prayer-book, and to attend to his 
r duties. 


_ Again the observation presents itself, that Burk, during 
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thio period of hin life, manifested: dispositione déckledty su- 

perior to those which marked the close of his career with so 
dark a stain. . 
ö He mainequently eame to work at the Union Coal in 
Scotland, and there formed an acquaiutanee with the. wem 
M. Dengall, who besime remarkably foad of him, deserted 
her parentht roof for his tociety, wnd attached herself to him, 
partaking of his varieus fortunes during the dest ten years 
of his life. It is mentioned that Burk treated Mer With Kind- 
ness, and acknowledged her as his wife, and that. she was 
passionately fand. of him in return. 

“ During the worl on the ‘canal, he hel beh voted imong the 

# other abousers'as tf a’ ‘particule rly ‘handy, active turn, and Ils 
“in cobbling, f in a ride way, his own and the shoes of his acquainte 
** ances.”...... Afterwards, “‘ He lodged ini the house of an Irishman 
“ named Micheal, os ane — Mikey n den in the wit 
“ Port, w ta ug - house for 1 
* to the one whieh Hues crime Fas made a anti e 
1 # lein the language of the clases who ‘frequent’ ther a 


s gars’ holed, 

. ber Mao vill probabl recollect of « fire happening in one of thes 
“ abodes 2 4 abont ax yente ana age, tien f n incredible num- 

s 2 — foan 

„Mikey! dect suffered, and Burk fad Mi Pongal! excaped 

% the flames nearly naked, and with the loss of all the the pee Pror 

+ perty h emed Some ee to 

e procure mfr: 2 

10 Pme raf the the han s of the Rev. Dr Di ol the sas 


* names of some of the works are ‘mentioned. Among them wert, 
“ Ambros Looking Ha Boston Human ng hea ey in its 
“ Fou tate, the ws Pugay sud: Dea Date of 
“Grace. His landlord afterwards tools a ronm in Brown's Okee, 
“ Grasemarket, where Burk also again went as a lodger. 

“Jt waa at ae ime, 1 tee religious — 


r was a he oua in — im hie deporte and whan en- 
“(peed i, worship, hod om gir of durante and devotion. 
« The conductor and frequenters of it had fozmeriy been mij 


“ to much obloquy, even violence, from the Catholics who 
“ abounded in that neighbourhood ; and one evening, after Burk’s 
* attendanes on it, his landlord, Mikey Culzean, attempted to 
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<< chende haneyanth by brenking through soma sheets of paper which 
‘ were used to peda an old window, and crying out ie a voice 
«c of derision, ¢ that thé performance was just going to begin. Burk 
“ expressed himself in indignant terms on the occasion, saying, that 
* it was chameful and unworthy of a man te behave in such a man- 
cc ner. 


From the general aversion to the meeting so unequivocally 
car wey [one et Dae eee e y rere 
“to to that pexwasion, his frequent attendance en it, 

“ 12 7 80 0 behavicar ected dhe m notice. It was usual for 
« him te remain conversing with the individual in whose house they 
cc amembled the others had dispersed ; amd oa these occasions 
* the subjects that had soengud their attention during the service 
« naturally were often talked over. His conversation was generally 
“ such as to show that he had been attentive to what was passing, 
“ and comprehended éhe topics brought, under bis. notice. 

„During his residesce in this peighbourhood, ha gave no indica- 
tions of any thing that would people to anticipate his future 
“ enormities. He was industrious and serviceable, inoffensive and 
ce party in his manner, and was never observed to. drink to excess. 
“ He was very fond of music and singing, in which he excelled, aud 
* during his melancholy moods was most frequently found chanting 
e some favourite plaintive air. All these irualiGcations, and his 
et obliging mannet, joined to a particularly jocular quigsical cha- 
ee racter, with an interminable fund of low 1 . drollery, 
* rendered him a ite. 

Beigg reduced to much wretchedness and poverty, Burk 
and M'Dougall lodged for a few nights in Hare’s house, and 
during his stay,:a fellow-lodger died, whose body was sold 
by Hare and Bark for dissection. At this point bis career 
of atrocious viflany commenced. The price of the body 
being expended, Burk decoyed a women into Hare’s den, 
murdered her, and sold her body. He and Hare repeated 
similar tragedies sixteen times during the course of a year, 
till at. Jast they: were detected. 

Nothing can exceed the intense selfishness, cold-blooded 
cruelty, and calculating villany of these transactions; and if 
the organe of Selfishness and Degtruetiveness be not found 
in Burk, it would be as anomalous as if no organs were 
found for the. better qualities whieh he had previously dis- 

Phrenology is the only science of mind which contains 
elements and principles capable of accounting for such a 
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character as that before us, and it does so in a striking man- 
ner. We here present our readers with 
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These are drawn h Mr Joseph, with the camera lucida, 
from accurate casts taken without the hair. The cast of the 
Rev. Mr M. represents the development generally found 
when the dispesitions are naturally virtuous. His history is 
given in the Phrenological Transactions, p. 310; and the 
profile is presented as a contrast to those of Burk and Hare. 
The dotted lines are drawn immediately under the organs of 
Causality and Cautiousness, and along the upper-margin of 
Secretiveness ; the space below the line indicates the size of 
the organs of the propensities, and the space above that of 
the organs of the sentiments, so far as this can be done by 
profiles. It is a principle of Phrenology, that it is the size 
of the organs to each other in the same head that determines 
the relative power of the faculties in any individual; and 
hence the dispositions ef Burk and Hare must be judged of 
by comparing the relative proportions of the different organs 
in each by itself; and the experienced Phrenologist will find 
them highly instructive when e considered. But the pub- 
lic who are not accustomed td, observation may wish to 
form an idea of the difference in general type between them, 
and a head in which the development is favourable to virtue; 
and it is solely to aid the uninitiated in forming: a popular 
conception of that difference, and not either to prove Phre- 
nology or to advocate the practice of judging of one head 
by another, that we have introduced the foregoing contrast. 
With this explanation, we add that to render the character 
of the heads more plain, we have, in the plate on next page, 
assumed the external opening of the ear as a centre-point in 
all the three, and traced first the head of Burk in dotted 
lines, and then the head of the Rev. Mr M. in black lines, 
the external hole of the ear in both corresponding. The 
same operation has been performed with the head of Hare. 
The spaces between the dotted and the black lines, at the 
top of the heads, indicate the differences between the two ip 
the moral and intellectual organs :— 
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The heads of Burk and Hare are inferior in the moral and | 
intellectual organs to that of Mr M., in proportion to the 
space between the dotted and black lines in each: profile ; 
and they are larger than bis in the animat organs beyond the 
ear, in so far as the dotted lines extend outward behind the 
black Hinés at the lower and back part of the head. 

The following measurement and development of Burk 
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were taken by an experienced Phrenologist from the living 
head,* and compared with an accurate cast taken without 
the hair by Mr Joseph after the execution. We have aleo 
received a report from a medical gentleman who saw the 
brain dissected. The measurements and development are 
as follows: 


MEASUREMENTS. 
Inches, 

Spine to Individuality, * ` e . 8 
Concentrativeness to Comparison, . . 71 
Ear to Occipital Spine, . . e 2 4t 
— to Individuality, ` . . . ô 
— to Firmness, v . ô 
Destructiveness to Destructivenses, . . 61 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . 6} 
Ideality to Ideality, . . 41 
Constructiveness to Constructivences, . . 51 
Cautiousness to Cautiousnesss, . 31 


Note. — Burk was muscular; and in the cast with the hair shaven, taken 
after death, the measurement at Destructiveness, owing to the swelling of the 
integuments, ia two-cighths of an inch larger than the measurement taken dur- 
ing life. The necessary abatement has been made in waive the derelop- 
ment, 


DEVELOPMENT. N 
1. Amativeness, large. 11, Love pf Approbetion, fuil, 


2. Philoprogenitiveness, r. large. 12. Cautiousness, large. 
3. Concentrativeness, rather full. 18. Benevolence, full. 


4. Adbesiveness, full. , 14 Veneration, full. 
8. Combativeness, full. 15. Hope, on one side, small; on 
6. Destructiveness, very large. other, full. 
T. Constructiveness, full. 16. Ideality, small. 
8. Acquisitiveness, rather large. 17. Conscienticussess, full. 
9. Secretiveness, very large. 19. Firmness, large 
10. Self-esteem, very large. 19. Individuality, f fall. 


© A measurement and devel ent self-styled “. ical,” differip 
from ours, was published in 2 is ode 
journaals, - We understand chat Mr Stone is the gutbor pf its sad we netloesit 
only to remark, that it t to have been called an 

ments for n was published for the purpose = apron, ok We 
— — evidecoes of thot gentlemen, 
antiphrenological reports measurements are founded on as if aprenen ert 
dence of the evelopment of particular organs. We give them merely as in: 


djeative of the general siap ef the bead. See Combe's System of Phrenology, 
p. 41, and Elemente, 3d Edition, p. 151. 
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Eientúility, rather full. 28. Tune, full ón one side; moderate 
20. Form. rather large, © on. others 
21. Size, rather large. 29. Language, full. , 
2. Weight, attto. J80. Comparison, rather full. 
23.. Colouring, moderat. 81. Gausality, rather ft . -- 
24. Locality, full. 32. Wit, small. 
. Order, large. ' ~ RSS, Imitation, full. cs 
26. Time, rather small. Wonder, amail , . 


27. Number, moderate. 

Burk’s head is rather above the middle size. ‘The poste- 
rior lobe of the brain is large, and the middle lobe, in which 
are situate the organs of Destructiveness, ‘Secretiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness, is yery large; at  Destructiveness i in 
particular the skull presented a distinct swell. ‘The anterior 
lobe, or that of intellect, although small in Proportion to the 
hind and middle lobes, is still fairly developed, especially i in 
the lower region connected with the perceptive faculties. 
Self-esteem is prominent, and has indented i its form distinct- 
ly on the skull. 

The general result of this development is, that the ani- 
mal feelings are very strong; the moral feelings are pro- 
Portionately feebler, but not wanting; while observing in- 
tellect is present in a considerable degree, but reflecting 
intellect much less. Let us attend, however; to the organs 
a little in detail. ' 

The cerebellum, or organ of Amativeness, was large; and 
Burk stated that in some respect his ruin was to be attri- 
buted to the abuses of this propensity, because it had led him 
into habits which terminated in his greatest crimes. 

Philoprogenitiveness is considerably developed ; and it is 
a well-known fact, which was mentioned on his trial, that 
Burk was fond of children, and that they liked him in re- 
turn. He stated himself that he used to carry “ sweeties” 
in his pocket, ‘which he gave them; and the children who 
lived in the neighbourhood of his house were ready at all 
times to run errands for him, or serve him. He, neverthe- 
less, confesses to having assisted Hare in murdering one 
ehild of twelve years of age; so that he must have overcome 
this feeling, as he did his Benevolence in murdering adults, 
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His Adhesiveness is not 80 large as Philoprogenitiveness, 
but it is full. He. was. constant to M‘Dougall, and did not 
betray Hare; but the greater attachment seems 10 bave 
been on the part of M*Dougall towards him. 

Combativeness is considerably inferior to Destructivencss 
in sive, and Cautiousness is large. These, acting in combis 
nation with great Firmness and Secretiveness, would give hith 
command of temper ; and, accordingly, it is mentioned, that 
he was by no means of a quarrelsome disposition; but when 
once roused into a passion, he became altogether ungovern- 
„able, deaf to reason, and utterly reckless; he raged like a 
fury, and to tame him was no easy task ; that is to say, when 
his large Destructiveness was excited to sych a degree that 
it broke through the restraints of his other faculties, bis pas- 
sion approached to madness. 

It is mentioned in the- phrenological works, that Self- 
esteem and Acquisitiveness are the grand elements of selfish- 
ness. Both of these organs are largely developed in Burk, 
as are also Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Firmness. 
‘Here, then, are organs all large, whose abuses lead to selfish- 
ness, cunning, determination, and cruelty ; and nothing could 
more completely accord with the character of Burk. 

It may naturally be asked, What became of these or- 
gans when Burk was yet a man of ordinary respectability of 
character? Did they all lie dormant, and show their exist- 
ence for the first time only when he began to murder? No: 
His own statement, that, when roused to anger, he was ex- 
ceedingly violent, shows that at all times Destructiveness was 
ready to come forth when excited, for anger is one of its mani- 
festations. We are not acquainted with the minute particu- 
Jars of his previous life; but that he would show selfishness, 
hardness of feeling, and aleo duplicity, a8 ingredients in 
his character, we cannot doubt. These qualities apparently 
did not break the limits of law; but the organs would not 
be dormant when they were possessed to such an extent. 

That the feeling of Destructiveness was as powerfully pre- 
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sent in Burk’s misd an ite cerebral ongan waa paeminebl in 
his brain, is established aot only. by his murders, but by 
other unequiyocal indications. In alluding to, bis deeds, he 
occasionally entered into the spirit in whick, they had been 
perpetrated, apd thee e feadich hut involumtery, sxpaetsion 
af pleasure appeared in his mannar. On cone cocationippar- 
tidular, when asked if it were true. that he. bad. mesied the 
sorpee of one victim to the disseoting-seom with her hand 
atill convulsively grasping. somo. money, he laughed with a 
truly diabolical mixture of glee and contempt at the idea, 
that they whose gole object was money should be thought ap 
destitute of ne ae m allow. any mum, however small, to 
escape their grasp. This, too, be it observed, oconrred at a 
time when his habitual state was that of apparently sincere 
contrition, accompanied by a wish to do every thieg in bis 
power to atone for his enormities. 

Construativeness is fully developed, and the cegans of 
Size, Weight, and Form are large. He stated thet. he was 
fond of making little mechanical articles for. bimeslf, aad. of 
seeing machinery t and, as be i it, “he took a ean- 
* ceit in looking at thresbing-mjih” when in the d . 

Cautiousness is larges: and, when asked whether be wae as 
heedlless in getting into u,jHu% las es maby -of his.coustry- 
men? he replied with a shake of the head, that be ioak good 
care of that, ashe was cautious of his personal safety, and chat 
it required a good deal to rouse him. He was asked elso, 
how, with his general great regard to his own safety, he hed 
acted so carelessly as to leave the body of Docherty uncover- 
ed in the room? He replied, that at first he had been exe 
ceedingly careful to prevent any thing appesring to excite 
suspicion; but that repeated success had made him less 
watchful. ‘ Besides,” he added, I did not suapect that these 
« people would have taken the liberty of going through the 
e house in my absence. Was not I feeding the Grays and 
“ giving them money out of my owa pocket? I did not 
e think that they would have informed ageiast me, even if 
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S-phiy had kaewa”: Ne Weilar alves tind: he e great 
facility iei*hiooping‘e-nectet, and: that if it had tiot- boh ‘his 
oimai it Cait Le eee ene pict 
ht magpie ert ly ilera -iaf 


pokute whith neved forsobk him during his tial and: execu? 
fon! e kes: cf this ase piven ‘t Rt seven’ itt 
EL Pei to‘ ech Burk: walked 
£6 his a step into. the. 5 ar Ane va 
e and a is Moment no ap tation or was 
EE ATEA ie Arbe vieren: fr. 
E a kokod ce yaro Shanon iie spog Wales 
ee with a 
* oct e rae naa AE Minna nok 
Feeverend Ar Marshall, and ‘stertred to us 
de the pean mi ouse to the md ase B Libberton’ 8 Wynd, 
& where the pathway was wet from the rain and thaw of the morn 
ing; we observe picking hie stopa with the :grentest care.”* . 
Loe of: Approbation is also considerably developed, and 
we ars informed, that & he. Wed to have m great -rogard 
„5 a and whare hie wifi rede 


= as Soler ; it yrds rhe abel. reat 


si'e 3 on papel ‘particularly my poor 7 
His. Self-esteem and Love of Approbation would cause 
him to feel intensely the execrations heaped an, him’ by the 
mob at his execution ; and, accordingly, it ig remarkable, 
that although he was able to conceal every other feeling that 
rankjed in his bosom at his exesution, be. was not capable « of 
‘suppressing, the qutward manifestation of the emotions which 
thet tepetment excited. . “ Arrived on the platform of the 
£t geaffold,” it is said, “he was apparently somewhat blenched 
“s by the appalling shouts end yells of execration with whig 
-nw — ‘taleen fou F 
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“ he waa amtiled, amd · cd gf Adres. and ivon dape- 
{6 vate dena dt the spectators, who reiterated their wiss, 
< imertdingled with maledictions” Ong of the attendants at 
his execution, having treated him with disrespect, roused has 
frogs restraint. It is said “ one of the pra who, ted 
im td ascend. thd platfotnm, having rather soughly pushed 
s him te a side in ordeg ta place him emu onthe dreps 
* ha locked round at the maniy with a ‘withering: sort which 
tdeffes alt description.” - 

Farther, looking at theeqranal artena of the breim, ‘the 
, bosit df. the ab sentiments, ‘we find it narrow fr dhe inte- . 
Hor portiap, but tolerably well elevated; that is to pay, the 
organ of Benevolence, although mot in a favourable- prot 
portiom to the organs of the animal propensities before 
mentioned, is fairly developed. Veneration and Causcien- 
tiousness ase full, but Hope is less im size. Love of Ap: 
prebation also i¢ full. In these faculties we find the ele- 
inents of the morality which he manifested m the early part 
df Tis’ Kfe, did- -ako e explanation of the fact ‘remarked: by 
al wh G dave fig, that he possessed. a mildness of aspect and 
miavity:qf manner, id seemed in inexplicable -eontnidion 
Won with his cold-blooded ferocity.” If chere had been 9 
kindnegs ï in all Burk’s nature, this ¢ expression would have 
been gn effect without a cause. ‘The Courant of 224 Janu, 
ary. says,—' Tt is remarked by some of those wha have ac- 


w 7 qns ‘ta see Burk, that his face has an an agreeable 2 
4 ier, and by no meani any — 

* tragic erimm of whith be hes Nen pak 
of 31st January observes, —* We hare already satel, rere 
er duct of Burk since his condemnation was Jule civif and m d in 
his demeanour to every pern, ie e — We 
“spen. aad had iaternqurae, with him cannot antly 
e wonder that such hardyess of heart shoul be concealed under 
* plausible an exterior.” What is this but saying, that buman 
ing actually beamed from the eountenanee of Burk? and I 
would ask, bom could it appear there if it was r 
known. to his mind ? 
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N i Dy veounelling such ahonialied us thesd that Phiten 
blogy howi He &rrefendenoe is nature. The ferotious 
Feelings were stroiig'in Burk, but the kindlier affections also 
were Present, and his aspect would express the one or the 
other “ccotding adit was elicited by his external situation. 
How exactly. this explanation corresponds with the fact ‘is 
ptowd by another otiservdtion bf the Evening Post 
A: pense h had wate imerooitres with Bark imisediadl) prea 
{vaus to hie trial, and agai phe | before his' execution, stated, 
«that he observed a very marked difference in his general appear- 
* ance. Ont the first octasion, he was bold, daring, and forward 
f (Sehnen, Cotabittiveness; and Destructireness, aminat) 2 
“ and, on the Jatter, he a ions quiet, meak :” (Bes 


nevolence, Veneration, and Hope, had attained the ascendency). _ 

The organ of Imitation is well developed ; and it is nen- 
honed in the pfirehological works, that f ecretiveness, (which 
in him is likewise large,} in combination with Lmitation, pro. 
duces the power of acting or simulation. It is. curious to 
Observe, that Burk possessed this talent to 4 considerable 
extent. He stated that he was fond of the theatre, and oo- 
casionally represented again the acting which he had seen. 
He also, and not Hare, was the decoyer, who, by pretended 
kindness, fawning, and flattery, or by acting the semblance 
of a friend, inveigled the victims into the den. This quality 
enabled him aleo to act a part iw his interviews with the va 
rious individuals who visited him in jail. He showed consi- 
derable tact in adapting himself to the person who addressed 
him; atid, from the same canse, it was difficult to discover 
when he was serious and when only feigning. These fasule 
tied seem al to have been the chief sources of His Humour. 

One of the most striking tests of the degree in which the 
moral scutiments are possessed by. a criminal, is the inspres. 
dow which hiv crimes make upon his on conscience after 
the deeds have been committed. Is Bellingham, who mur- 
dered Mr Perceval, the organ of . Destructivenese is. very 
large, while that of Benevolence is exceedingly deficient y 
and he could never be brought to perceive the crusley 
and atrocity of the murder. Burk, in whom Benevolence 
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is-better developed, stated, that “for a long time after he 
“ bad murdered his first victim, he found it utterly impasible to 
* banish, for a single hour, the recollection of the fatal struggle,—— 
“ the screams of distress and despair,—the agonizing groan 

« all the realities of the Arge deed. — night, the bloody tra- 
cc , accompani j visions of supernatural beings, tor- 
e ina bim in his deut. For a long time he shuddered at the 
* thought of being alone in the dark, and during the night he kept 
* light constantly burning by his bedside.” Even to the last 
could not entirely overcome the repugnance of his. morel na- 
ture to murder, but mentioned, that he found it necessary to 
deaden his sensibilities with whisky, leaving only so faint a 
glimmering of sense as to be conscious of what he was doing. 
He positively asserted, that he could not have committed 
murder when perfectly sober. 

Unequivocal testimony is borne to his repentance. “ In 
“e the course of these devout and pious admonitions, Mr Reid used 
“ the words, Lou muet trust in the mercy of God; upon which 
* the unhappy wretch heaved a long d rawn iration, or ra- 
4 ther euppreseed groan, which too Plain Are ci e anguish and 
cc ir that lurked in his heart.“ The cl afterwards 
te prayed with him, and sung a portion of the 25th Pelm, in which 
“ the following lines ocỹ ; 

„ Now, for thine own name's sake, 
“t O Lord, I thee entreat 
To pardon mine iniquity ; 
. cc For it is very great.’* . 
Burk was observed, particularly, to mark with his nail the 
two last lines. * 

The smallest organs are Ideality, Wonder, and Wit, fa- 
culties which give refinement and elevation to the. character, 
in which qualities he waa deficient, i . 

His intellectual powers remain to be adverted to. The 
lower range, or perceptive organs, are well developed; and 
it was mentioned by himeelf, that he had some talent for me- 
chanical construction, and was also orderly and cleanly when 
he could command the means. He read and wrote with fa- 
cility. He mentioned, that at one time he used to attend 
church, and read books on controversial divinity, and debated 
over the opinions in his own mind. He was tolerably well 
conversant with Scripture. This is in perfect accordance 
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pertinent and easy; and he showed readiness and shrewd- 
ness of intellect, but not much depth or extent of reflecting 


power. 

It is. worthy of observation, that Sir Walter Scott,, in 
drawing the character of Charles II., presents a portrait, 
whieh, allowing for the difference of external situation, is 
amazingly applicable to Burk. Sir Walter's words are, 
“s Chasies; unfortunately, was very fond of plensure, aod in his seal 
< to pursue it he habitual} lected, the interests of his kingdom. 
„He was very selfish too, like all whose own gratification is their 
st sole pursuit ; and he seems io have cared little what became of 
sc friends or enemies, iding he could: maintain himself on the 
“ throne, get money to sup y e expenses of a luxurious and dis- 
* solute court, and enjoy a life of easy and dishonourable pleasura. 
te He wae good-natured in general ; but any apprehension of his own 
4 RASILY INDUQBD HIM TO BE SEVERE AND EVEN ORUBE ; 
e for his love of self predominated above both his sense of justice 
<“ and his natural clemency of temper.”—(Tales of a Grandfather, 
Rd eariea, 2d vol. p. 170.) It is singular, indeed, with what a trif- 
Jing change of expression every word of this may be applied 
to Burk as well as to Charles II. We may read, Un- 
* fortunately Burk was very fond of pleasure, and in his zeal to 
7e pursue it he habitually neglected the interest of others. He wag 
te very selfish too, like all those whose own gratification is their sole 
«t pursuit; and he seems fo have cared little what became of friends 
t or enemies, providing he could maintain himself in idleness, get 
de money to supply the expenses of his dissolute life, and enjoy ease 
t and ishonourable pleasure. He was good-natured in general ; 
“ but the approach of want easily induced him to be severe and 
tt even cruel; for his love of self predominated above both his sense 
* of justice and his natural clemency of temper.” 


The effect of external circumstances in exciting particular 
propensities is admirably elucidated by Dr Blair, in his 12th 
Sermon, on the Character of Hazael; the text is, And 


“ Hasael said, Why weepeth my lord? And he answered, Be- 
“ canse I know the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: 
« their strongholds wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt 
4 thou slay with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and rip up 
“ their women with child. And Hazael said, But what! is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this great thing? , 


Dr Blair, in commenting on this text, observes, ‘ We 
te here behold a man who, in one state of life, could not look upon 
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47 Fart erimas eien carers ond horror; whe ke ch s of 
“hi -aa ta beljave it imppssihle fer him ever to be Fung i 
“ee e a them ; that ag unn fa hip re of condition, Nang 
w formed in All his sentiments, pod, ae o roo fn: greatness, 1 ring ul 
cc in guilt, till at last he com that w aracter of WiN 
«whch fe onge detested.” ee 
1. es In such cases,“ continues he, “ as J have described, what has 
. berbang ef those entimenta of abhervenen st guilt which wasit 
££ onge felt go strongly è re they totally erased 7. . Af. n any der 
“ gree they remain, haw do such peragns contrive to a em- 
selves in acting à part which their minds condemn ? an- 
awers this question as fellows - Thong ohr sative asniimonis of 
4 abhorrence at guilt may be so borne dawn,.or so.eluded, as to lose 
their influence on conduct, yet those sentiments, belongi origi- 
"6 wally to nur frame, and b never totally éradicited From e 
ft soul, will stili raain . . apáhbority, an if: sdt to spimo, at 
£s least, on some occasions, to chasten the sinner,” It is yumenemary 
to point out the application of these remarks to the cage of 
Burk, as it ig pelf-evident. J eee TT E C bas y 
Dr Blair continues,—ts The seeds of various qualities, good 
ie and bad, lie in all our hearts; but until proper iona ripe 
* and bite thein forward, they Hè there faastivb dot dena” hey 
r are gerered up and concenled within-tha recomps ef our-matare; or, 
if they spring yp at.ql}, it is under. queh an Rn E ia frer 
s quently mistaken, even by ourselves. Pride, for instance, in cere 
«t thin situations, has no opportunity of displaying itbelf, Wat as mag- 
4 nanimity, or sense of honour. varios appears as u deen and 
1 laudable economy. What in one station & life wauld discover it- 
de seff to be cowardice an A aseness of mind, passes in another for 
ce prudent circumspection. What in the falhess of power would 
“, prove to ba cruelty.and opprewion, is reputed, in a subprdi 
« rank, no more thah the exercige of proper discipline. For a whi 
* the man is known neither by the wortd nor b. Mitter th de what 
* he truly is. But bring him into a new situation of life, which ac- 
“ cords with his predominant dispositions, which strikes on certain 
© Igtent qualities of his soul, and awakens them into action ; and as 
4 the leaves of a flower gradually unfold to the sun, so shall all his 
rt true character open full to view. * . l 
“ This may in one light be accounted not so much aa alteration 
«of character produced by a change of circumstances as a dispev- 
foxy brought forth of the read character, which formerly lay cane 
sf ealed, Yet, at the same time, it is true that the man himself 
s undergoes a change. For the opportunity being given for gertgin 
27 dispositions, which had been dormant, to exert themselves without 
* restraint, they of course gather strength. By means of the as 
 cengency which they gain, other partꝭ of the temper. are borne 
«down, and thus an alteration is made in the whole structure and 


ec aystem of the soul.“ 


-DURE AND BALE. sò 
„„D en dqunences amd tráth is these Ware, op. 
pecially ib the latter, iu ‘which Dy Bhar cbesrves, that differt 
ence of ciscumétances -brings.forth.« discovery of the real 
. rittien thali. operqtes-a radical alteration of its 
while, at the:eame time, there ds ‘a change, in 80 far ab one 
sst of fliege gate the ane ia the new situation which 
were shbordiaste ia dhe old. In Burk, poverty, babita of 
vicious pleasurp, intexicstion, and the exatnple of Hard, gave 
an ascendency to Destructivences which i in | happier cisoittee 


' gtantds it did not 


"Tin case is highly instructive to the Pbróaologist, and 


| shows thas effect ‘of external circumstances in bringing-icito 


predoniinan¢e differént elements of the mind. We have tie 
vur tedght, that d man cannot commit murder who hes ah 
degim of Benevolence, for every intlividual has all the organs 
but that a man carnot cominit cool murder without possess- 
ing Destruativeness largely developed, and here Destructive. 
nessis tery large. If it bad been. mall, this case would 
bhate afforded'a strong objection’ against that organ, beuntise 
the proponit — strongly without 

development of the otgmi It is trag thm 
Phrebologistd have hasarded the conjceturé as probable, that 
if. che mand organs. possess awafficient predominance ih sisé 
not be capable of committing a deliberdte murder while sane; - 
but they have made no pretensions to tell the exact i 
of moral pòwet which iti given dircumstanees will be eufficiens 
to restrain a given development of the animal organs from 
abuse. The present case is proghant witis instruction on this 
point. We perezive that a condiderdile degree of moral 
feeling has. been as dust in the balance when weighed against 
the exeitenent of the animal powers of ‘Bark, stanutated by 
the external temptations offered to them. 


` ` Having hid before our readers a phrenological skete of 
the character of Burk, as compared with his corebral devel- 
epment, we beg now to add a few remarks on the indications 
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iby thatiof his infatamasocomplicasnd-simpsiin, 
Tang. We were alowed to nene hend, - 
maje was: afterwards: correated..by a comparissm-with:2 very 
faithful cast taken, by Mr. Josepb, -with the: bai 0: c 
srapped as completely: to: pacsent the appearance: of a sast 
monlded n. the shaven stalp, exoept along a «sangina dme 
iy front, where: Hare: would nót. alle she: hair, tairbosont 
away 5 but evea sthepe is i is. 160. in ae to. m. 
2 My : ri, 1. 1. %. WYNER 14 
Ate glance, the propartion of brain inchs: lower and back 
Part, where she organs af the.infesior propensiticrare:stthat. 
ed, is: Pencai ved to: be very great,.corpasedunith the tepet 
the head, or region · of the organs of:the mord sentiments; 
which is low und: fut, indicating a propondersare of theme 
ich · and. grovelling over the: higher fasuities: ofthis! mind 
The organ of Acquisitiveness, whieh lies in the-temples; and 
whieh gives the love of gain, is very lenge, and :stends: broads 
N. out,.much ‘surpassing. the sanw part. e in- Duin 
whom. it wes very considerable. The. temporal -eeuecle-tied 
over it, and throws some difficulty in the. way ; bet, making 
every allowance for ite thickness, (which is. generally made. 
raie 0 · high up) the organ'ia unquestionably very, lergei 
‘Rho prominence which. it occasions :is:s0;remerkable; thatan 
inexperienced or ue obectter might easily n 
jt, with the organ · of ideality, which in:far from being hn 
in Hare, and indeed not mare than moderate: -Nekt to A. 
quisitavenses, the organs: uf Destructivicness, Combativancsly 
end Self-esteera are the most remarkable, forming altogether 
a combination: of the lowest of the propensities, wich, - 
gpvided as it was in Hare by any considershle endowment-of 
moral sentiment, was abundantly strang to fit him forthe 
wertes in which he acted: so.brutal.a part: The hope gain 
would be an inducement too strong. for his: powrrs. af! be 
ance, no matter what the means were by which the end was 
to be; ohtdined.” The- organ af -Benevaltmie:'id did 
skaller ‘in Hare chan in. Burk ; and: it.ie: wall Ken that be 
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Dunne of che two. Burk in hid 
wander; ibut that hecould wets’ whibl: indiontes' less of ‘thd 
mamak. foblinge in the former tian in the hettdr: are 
Gombativetens un larger; wy) his Cautiousness rather 
‘anallerthawBerkls,+giving gremer warmth wf temper, bins: 
mend paoneness toSghtiag;:and in · peoof of this having 
beun bis character, his head, on being cropped: for tasting? 
presented no fewer than six distinct scars, the remains of 
wounds sustained in his numerous -squabbles and fights, 
chiefly in-the Qowgate. ‘The anterior. lobe of the brain, con- 
taining she organs of intellect, is much shorter and smaller 
than that of Bark, although when viewed in front it presents 
a mere petpendieuier-pipect, neil maay adésn.‘to be well de- 
veloped. It presente no. indication: of the acuteness and 
reedineds.by whieh Burk was distinguished even to the last! 
In short, the development of Hare turns out to be as com- 
plete a bey. (o his mental character as that of Burk has beer 
shown to be to his, and harmonizes in every respect with 
what is known of hie manifestations. . 
` This history strongly suggests the indispensable necessity 
of making artangements to withdraw tie temptations which’ 
stinulted. tho-baser- principles ef these men's nature to such’ 
u "excesses. -APiitenbbigitt' would say, that 
— ‘stilt Burks and Haves ini‘soviety;—that is, inilivi- 
duals who, while preserved: from temptation, may pass 
through ‘the world without gredt crimes, but in whom thd 
Capability exists of similar atrocities, if similar feilities are 
afftirded them. ‘In‘shott, the case before us is instructive, 
in showing what a patticular combination of human qualities 
is capable of performing in 'cértain circumstances; and so- 
ciety vught to take the lessdn to itself, that it is its duty, by 
mneans-of -education umd rational ‘institutions; to remove ex- 
dient /- to cr f- uni ‘wretches to the grestest possi- 
bis extent. The wid eryof iudignation, and the amazement 
of horror manifested. hy the public, are mere ebullitions of 
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feeling, which lead to nothing. It is a cheap and easy way 
of being virtuous to express strong detestation of vice; but the 
true lesson to be learned from this dreadful and disgusting 
tragedy is to inquire into and remove the causes which gave 
it rise.. This is active practical goodness; the other is 
mere indulgence of excited feelings, fleeting as the day on 
which they arise, and leaving no trace behind after time has 
caused them to subside. 


— — 
ARTICLE V. 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY.® 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. ` 


S1, Having observed, with much interest, the indisputable 
and undisguised manifestation of a number of the. phrenolo- 

ical faculties in a child of my own, now only seventeen 
months old; and, farther, not having detected the manifesta- 
tion in her of any faculty not already forming part of the 
phrenological analysis of the human mind; I am not without 
ahope, that it may be interesting to you to hear what sort of 
exhibitions I did witness, that you may judge of the justice 
of my reference of each to the primitive impulse or impulses 
from which it appeared to me to spring. My attention was 
first led to this matter. by observing the infant, whose gene- 
ral voice is unusually soft and gentle, begin, about ten months 
of age, to growl like an offended dog, if ber little sisters in- 
‘terfered with any thing she held in her hand, er in aay 
way thwarted or annoyed her. In a few days, more she 
grasped her property firmly, and growled; and not long 
after I saw her attempt to bite one of her sisters. These 


- © We insert with great pleasure the following comarunication from a married 
ledy of much intelligence and talent, who has studied Phrenelogy fos sevem? 

and who, we know, applies it with great success in tlie education of ber 
— from 10 yen of age downwards to 17 months. . 
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whrelelantip: tise’ nvbnidentations: of: Dreirwatinensts an A 
guide.. E :togk:. am: intesi in: father. haar va, 
soothing saw .wes:alirayd. comming fob, and xack-faculig 
wea very pelpelly attended. bye appropriate nate, len. 
guage, Gaotion had he f, appeared {andy for wise reasend, 
‘ib is ag tha: fiset faculties manifested.) - tha: dread. af 
‘sebasigers,. sich een e tako:nlieni: sandveinge fear. Cm 
dati nengae appamed in thumping ber · dehe upon: d tables, 
chaise, or her sisters’ heads, if they came in the way. deh 
Arina was visible in her attachment to her nurse and 
bor father, and in her prestioe: of caressing antl even kissing 
of her own acoord, These, with the earliest of all, the Ja. 
stinct for food, were six innate: primitive facultins, so fise 
ef: combination, that they wero easily : distinguished ; and 
I was encouraged to wateh for the others with yet greater 
attention. ' Adquisitivences, ‘whida formerly preserved pro- 
‘perty, now desired tó 'arguive' it's ‘the little hands were held 
‘out, palme- uppermost, with che fingere working, manifest, 
ing impatianes to graap and abtzin the thing, in ght, 
the very pothognomy- cid dawn in the pbrendlogital books. 
At 14 mautha the woitld not allow hèr sisters to Aouch her 
bondet, bör aber, Ke: ‘though she ' did not object to older 
perecins touching her proprty. Fitaston ooourted early, 
sad pate vise to the imitation bf actibnx, sounds, and eries of 
animals. Mirthfulness, or Love af th Ludierous was tre 
vifested id hearty laughtir at the-‘antics of her aleters, and 
little absurdities which they performed for the purpose ; and 
Firvencss, in pervevering in her object, hy holding aad-hawl, 
ingi; and also, in proportion as memory. created, by die 
mind being with more difficulty diverted from its'first abject. 
+ Enilbdiduédity was obviobs ib her reédgniticn of objects, 
and in the serious intense gare of inquiry when any thing 
new was- presented to ber: Farm abe acted in sombinesion 
‘with Indwiduglity.. Ahe, task. up: a piece of new narmaw 
tape, which, being tight-folded; she mistook for a' paper to 
light 4 taper witb, (ao operation. she had witnessed,)..and 
insisted upon having it ighted, till a folded paper was pus 
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into ber- other hand. She. lonbed ; touched besis; 
aad throw away the tape. She likes pictures ia e bebe 
but docs not seem we · diseern: a bird Honra beast very sens 
mately, though dhe knows cats; doge, men, and horses, in lifa 
Lane appeared im distinguishing the different reoms sad 
places where persons and things are to be found; and 
veniuality in remembering certain combinations of e 
cumstances as leading to known events; for example, she 
one day had her bownet put on to be taken out, and it came 
on to rain ; the ecreaming resistance she made to taking off 
the bounet without walking was auch, that the nimee abep- 
lntely was obliged te take her-out for a minute or wo under 
an umbrella, to.appease he. 

Colours soon attracted her. Sies was — ar 
she puts aside every piece of bread er cake for the largest 

Weight, or resistunee, or an · instinetive adaptation of mus 
cular eſfert an the mechanical laws and perception of gravi- 
tation, ‘was obviously manifested in hèr efferts to preserve 
her. belanee, and her mode: ef using and handling objevte. 
One day, having let a piece of card spring from her hand, 
as she ent upon my knee, she imstantly raised both: feet to 
prevent ite felling. to the: ground; and. saccecded: . he 
also seen ber support a lapful of shells. by the smite means, 
Bhe claps her hands in Time to muic, and moves her feet 
er her head. . She has often tried the whole three movements 
at once; but. being unable to do this, and also to keep time, 
the combined effort seemed not to be satisfactory, and she 
returned to each separately. Number has appeared in eom 
pininta until the known complement of a set of toye is cer be- 
fore her. 

| Tuns has showed itself by her distinctly humming a bar or 
two of several airs played by her sisters oa the pianoforte.: 
Liu heard ‘her: oorreetly accompany the notes of un air 
while her sister:played it; not more, however, than -twb bars 
ave yet attempted by her. She has the fixed stare of Win- 
der when any thing very novel. is presented.ts her, A fute 
wag played to her, and for a few seconds Fear was the pre- 
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dominant expresien, which guaduáliy snbiidocdisito the gase 
enden, and: lasted. mang minutes.: This ſaeling ae olo 
warhead her, that she. d uncanssious. and inecusible:ta 
late < papa,” may be-stid.ta be ing, as sha-hantherabund 
af veal words, and: imitarea e vanist of cules r it. ia 
werd he pd, and she has an action ta aatampany-the 
sound. If ghe-desives to go: up · stairs, the- hend and armie 
dre thrown upwerds; if down stains, the whole body ia hent 
downwards: if. these actions aze resisted, bra-ecuoame ene mat 
gentle ones. . ‘The criss of demand, of, disgpprobetion, A 
approbation, of joy, of grief, or. ſar mi, are all. 
finct intomatians whieh oel attention, But her manidenta: 
eee ee ne ee 
rect understanding of words speken ta her. La 

> 0 liidansa off aiit Ha 
cister fallwand. cules, she is desirous 4o kiss and pat: her, using 
ask tones which enpne her desire sa sogthe. - HenPhilepes: 
genisivonces delightain a dall, which she hushes to sleep ; and 

te other i chia shetan patmnniging cave infeodingand king 
ihg teem. In Anrode vs thus hawas. she ogeday 
wes playing with a couple of red japenned. rings, d H e 
on over odah arm, which, geva her great delight. Hen sisters 
joined in appleading the maneuver, but, her father nat. ob. 
serving, she threw her head to one side upon the shoulder, 
ìa the welk pathognomy of the faculty, and - ad 
s: papa, pape |” in a mest solicitous, insimunting, soft tune of 
voies, holding up her arme n him.. Sinse this feat, akya: sie 
tempts to put every gay thing upon her own peraop. A en. 
aelien necklace greatly delights hen and abe calle attention 
to it. Ia there not some Jdeplity in thus bedecking henealé? 
: Seifesteem, I should suppose, isim combination with al, 
most the whole fanulties, in she decided considepption of bar, 
seif und of nahody dee. An infant is the most incxormpleof 
tyrants; we ae compelled to obey its dae. . 
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variable natural language. Sdiy, The ume phenomena af 
ford very gratifying proof, that Phrenology is a correct e- 
position of the primitive faculties of the human mind ; for E 
cannot see: how I could have been drawn by ey of the old 
catalogues of faculties to observe my infante manifestations 
ät all.. The. impulses act in so young a subject. so undisgulss 
edly, and I think, too, so sinsply if at all in combination, that 
there is we mistaking thei distinctive phases 4, If I 
have distiuetly traced. the separate and well-defined action of 
27 out ot 35 faculties in the frst sevdntoen months of life, # 
ia tu. ms a very satisfactory daswer to the dbjeetion, that the 
phranelogical primitive powers are too numerous to be trivel 
Aad, iar, The observation of sv: carly a. manifestation of 
faculaes would tend. to improve the educative powers: of the 
sex. who are the earliest: guardidne of our species, and enadle 
them to put in. ‘practice the most efficient ahd delightful it: 


fant adweation. - * ' 
5 Tam, . — 2 
. A Merz 

- ARTICLE VE 


Co, VISIT TO DR Gt o O 
(From à Conmanicaton tothe Birmingham Journal} * “i 


Moar of us find some smesement ini tracing, ea Faney’s 
tablet, the. portrait of a. person ef whom we bare heard much, 
and particularly after we have read many ef the: works of an 
axahor, but with whem: we have had ho peradnal acquaint. 
ane. It generally happens, hawever, that our portrait is nat 
correct, when we compare it with: the ovigienl. Thus it was 
with myself I found. Dr Gall ( 186) to be a man of 
middle stature, of an outline wall-· ꝓruportianed. ha was shit 
and miben- palid, and possessed:a capaciaus head and chest, 


EDRI marked awd tether dang. —— 
The. general impression that a frat glance was. benden 
fonvey would be, thet Dr Gall was.s man of. originality and 
depth of mind, possessing much .urhanity, ith eco Sal 
gate and inflexibility of design. 4 4 „ 

1 After presenting wy letters af iatrodqotion ta hiss st sanm 
welock in the moming; he showed mé into a n,. tho malls 
of which were cayered with hind.cages, and. the fer- iH 
dogs, cata, &e Observing that I wee. suipeised at thani 
ber of. his, companions, he observed, All you. Eaglishmig 
take me for a birdcatcher ; I am sure you feel syspriead that 
T am not somewhat differently made to. any of you, and that 
I should employ my time talking to binds, Binds, Sir, dife 
in than dispodtiona like mens. and,. if they. wens but of saote 
consequence, the peculiarity of their charactens mand. haue 
been as well delineated.. Do you think,” said he, turning his 
eyes to two beautiful dogs at his feet, which were endeavour- 
ing to gain his attention, do you think that these little pots 
possess pride and venity-like man?” < Yes,” Faid, I have 
remarked their vanity frequently.” We will call both fasl. 
ings into action,” said bq; he ‘then, caressed the whelp, and 
took it into his arms; . mark his mother’s offended pride,” 
said he, as she was walking quietly acroes the chamber to her 
mat; 3 “do you think she will oe. if. J eall her N < O. 
I answered. “No, not at all” He made the attempt but 
she ‘hieded not the hand she bad oo earnestly endeávour. 
ed to lick but an instant before. “ Ghe will not epeakto me 
today,” wid. che dottor. ` 

— “He: hen described to. me the :pecullarity’ of many of bib 
bards, and. I was. astonished to find thai he d- fame 
also with their. dispositions (if I may be allowed! the wert) 
Do you think aiman’s time would be wastéd thus èi Bing: 
land? Ton e a weelthy and a powerful: nition, and a 
long as the equiltbeiim, exists between de the, U en 
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rendin; but wis never has, nor cannot, exist beyond acer- 
twin period. Soeh is your industry; wimulated by the love of 
guin, tht your whole life is spun out ‘before you are aware 
er istturtting, and so highly do you value commerce, 
that it'atands in the place of beff. knowledge, and an acquaint. 
ance with Nature and her immense laboratory.” 

I was delighted with this conversation; he seemed to me to 
take a wider view in the contemplation of man than any other 
person with whom T had ever “tutiversed.” During breakfast 
he frequently fed the fittle suitors, who approached as near as 
their iron bars would admit: Nou see they all know me,” 
said he, ‘ànd will feed from my hand, except this black- 
bird, who must gain his morse? by stealth ‘before he eats it; 
we wil! retire u instant, ànd m our absenté he will take the 
bread.” On our return we ‘found he had secreted it in a 
corner of ts cage. I mention these; otherwise uninteresting, 
anecdotes to how how mach Dr Gatt had med the’ peca- 
Rarity vf the smaller animals. ` r 

After our breakfast he showed me his extensive collection, 
whieh I ‘find’ is purchased by an Englishman ;* and thus end- 
ed my first visit to the greatest moral phifosoplier that Eu- 
rope has produced; to a man, than -whoti few were ever 
mote ridicaled; and few ever pursued tlieir betit more deter- 
initately despite its effects; to 4 titan, Who ane effected more 
chänge ih mental’ philosophy than perhaps any predecessor ¢ 
to a man, who suffered more perdecution, and yt possessed 
more pifienthtopy; than most philosopliers. : 

In comparing the characters of two men who, from their 
associated labours, are generally spoken of at the same time, 
we might say of Dr Gall that he possessed the greater genius, 
while Dr’ Spürzheim is the most ‘acute réasonér. To the 
former we are indebted for the: discovery of n new doctrine; 


” © This statement is incorrect. Dr Gall’ s collection, » we understand, is ‘not 
yer disposed of. —Burron. 
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to the latter for its adaptation to useful pusposes.:...Gall asto» 
nished us by the vastness of · his eme of mental. phi 
Spurzheim by the attractions with which he- adorned: it. 
Gali possessed all the genius thet commands. respect, andl 
Sparsheim the ansability of disposition that ever een i. 
Birmingham, Sept. 10. . 2 


ARTICLE VII. ' 
. ' 7 * 971 „ 
DISCOURSE PRONOUNCED OVER THE TOME OF DR GALL, 
| 27TH AUGUST, 1638, BY DR FOSBATY. . 
Genres, If, on the present — you remark any 
disorder in my ideas, it is because I am too strongly agitated 
by the emotions of my heart. The vivacity of · the sentiments 
which I entertained towards the great man whom: we have just 
lost, is such as to deprive me of the power to. render him a 
homage ‘worthy of his memory. What ae irreparable bleak 
do I perceive in the scientific world by the ‘death of one men 
a blank whieli will long be felt by all the- friends of ac 
and of sound philosephy. But what a:man have we lost: · what 
a genus was bis! what a happy organization Nature had 
given him! Yes! Dr Gall was one of those privileged. in- 
dividuals whom the Creator sends upon the earth. at the in- 
terval of ‘ages, to teach, us how far humas intelligence ean 
reach ! 

Born in a small village of the Grand Dutchy of Baden, 
(his father a respectable merchant,) our ‘friend did: not 16. 
oeive in the first’ years of his life any careful edacation, or 
any particular direetion to the study of science. But his 
naturel genius carried him into the country, and into- the 
forests, to make observations on butterflies, insecte, birds, 
and the other tribes of the animal kingdom. These were 
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the am mente of his infancy. . in this manner, without 
knewing:.that.such a seienee as natural bistery existed, he 
had gamed en amount of positive knowledge which other chil- 
Gren of -his'own ago in large towns acquire only after much 
stutly and by the asdistance.of teachers. This spirit of ob- 
servation was the key which opened to him the way to his 
future discoveries. He was ignorant that any theory of men-. 
tal philosophy then prevailed in the schools; but he had re- 
marked among hiscompentowe the-corieomitance of different 
faculties with ‘different forms of the head and positions of 
the eyes. The progress. of his first. observations and of his 
first ideas was impeded from the beginning by ideas acquir- 
ed from the achools.. This was.to have. been expected, for 
they were im.opposition.ta his ows experience. Regard him 
as placed in such a position, and think what an effort it must 
have required t forsake the beaten path! Memory, ima- 
gination, judgment, and attention, were announced to him 
. he primitiva powers of the mind; but when he turned to 
nature, inatead.of .these,.-he found distinet and determinate 
talents, —a talent for art, or for Music, à propensity to con- 
tuadlet ar to fight, a sentiment of pity, ar a feeling of adora- 
tion. Id became netessary: for him to pass from abstract 
generality to the positive and: defined, and he did so hy adher- 
ing with firmness to his accumulated hut as yet empirical ob- 
senvations..’ Is is, gentlemen, in. the establishment of these 
principles, in the determination of the differences between 
the general attributes and the fundamental faculties of the 
mind, that the first merit of Dr Gall's philosophical researches 
consists. By this, he is widely removed from all the philo- 
sephets who have preceded him, and he has created a new 
philosoplty of. the human faculties. His new. ideas will be 
appreciatod by posterity very difftrently from what they are 
by: hie dotemporaries. Most, even of those who have studied 
the works: of- our learned philosopher, have imperfectly dis- 
tinguished. their assastial merit and importance. Gall, after 
having. fixed, by the most determined perseverance, and the 
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even kings, honoured him with their approbation, and as- 
sisted with interest at his physiological demonstrations. Me- 
dals were struck at Berlin in honour of him. 

Arrived at Paris towards the end of 1807, he immediately 
gave public lectures at the Royal Atheneum. The French 
savans listened to him with the same interest as those of Ger- 
many had done, and the celebrated Corvisart was, among 
others, one of his most enthusiastic admirers. But, alas! 
an absolute ruler governed France at that epoch, and he 
held philosophy in horror. Nothing more was required to 
induce the courtiers, and some literary men, whose minds 
were as pliant as their spines, to declare themselves the ene- 
mies of the doctrines broached by the German doctor. 
Hence the ridicule and the ignoble pleasantry which degrad- 
ed the Journal de Empire and most of the secondary jour- 
nals of Paris,—most unworthy means certainly of discussing 
a science so important as that which treats of the powers of 
the mind and functions of the brain, —means which never 
reached the elevated mind of the philosopher against whom 
they were employed, but which contributed greatly to pre- 
vent the study and propagation of the truths which Galt 
had announced. At last, however, his works appeared, and 
several of his eminent cotemporaries hastened to do him jus- 
tice, and still follow the line of investigation so successfully 
marked out by him. 

But, I imagine, I hear some one exclaim,—‘ With such 


“ claims to our respect and admiration, what were his titles in so- 
“ ciety ?—did he wear any of those distinctive marke which vanity 
“go often erects into proofs of merit? was he a member of the En- 
stitute?” Such titles, gentlemen, are too common now-a-days, 


and too partially distributed, and Gall's merit was infinitely 
superior to them. By his discoveries he has himself given 
rise to academies and to learned societies, which are now 
spread over different regions of the earth, from Edinburgh 
and London, even to Washington and Philadelphia in 
America, and to Calcutta in Asia. Where is the man who 
in his lifetime could boast of a success equal to this? Have 
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most multiplied observations, the principles of the new phi- 
losophy, passed on to the examination of the brain. In the 
medical schools, he bad heard discussed the functions of the 
liver, of the stomach, of the kidneys, and of all the other 
parts of the body, but never had heard those of the brain 
explained. It was then that his attention was specially direct- 
ed to the brain, and that he carried on, simultaneously, his 
philosophical and anatomical researches. You know the 
result, or rather the world knows it. The brain, which, 
before Gall, was a pulp, a shapeless mass, was demonstrated 
to be the most important organ in existence ; its true struc- 
ture was discovered, and the unfolding of the cerebral con- 
volutions was announced and demonstrated to the philoso- 
phers of astonished Europe. The brain was recognised as 
the sole and indispensable organ for the manifestation of the 
faculties of the mind. It has been proved, by the aid of phy- 
siology, of comparative anatomy, and of pathology, that the 
brain cannot be a single and homogeneous organ, but must 
be an aggregation of several organs with properties common 
to them all, and with specific qualities peculiar to each, 
After the demonstration of these truths, Dr Gall was en- 
abled to point out the situation of these organs in the brain, 
and the possibility of ascertaining their respective functions 
by the greater or less development of certain cerebral parts, 
Such is an abridgment of the discoveries of the incomparable 
man whose loss we deplore. He professed his doctrine at 
Vienna, where he practised honourably the medical art, 
when ignorance, hypocrisy, and perfidy, which have always 
a ready access to power, prevailed in obtaining a prohibition 
against his announcing the truths which he had discovered. 
Upon this he quitted Vienna, and, during two years and a 
half, accompanied by his pupil and friend, Dr Spurzheim, 
he travelled over the north of Europe, Saxony, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden ; ultimately he 
came to Paris, and settled there. During his travels the 
most distinguished philosophers of Germany, princes, and 
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even kings, honoured him with their approbation, and as- 
sisted with interest at his physiological demonstrations. Me- 
dals were struck at Berlin in honour of him. 

Arrived at Paris towards the end of 1807, he immediately 
gave public lectures at the Royal Atheneum. The French 
savans listened to him with the same interest as those of Ger- 
many had done, and the celebrated Corvisart was, among 
others, óne of his most enthusiastic admirers. But, alas ! 
en absolute ruler governed France at that epoch, and he 
held philesophy in horror. Nothing more was required to 
induce the courtiers, and some literary men, whose minds 
were as pliant as their spines, to declare themselves the ene- 
mies of the doctrines broached by the German doctor. 
Hence the ridicule and the ignoble pleasantry which degrad- 
ed the Journal de I Empire and most of the secondary jour- 
nals of Paris, most unworthy means certainly of discussing 
a science so important as that which treats of the powers of 
the mind and functions of the brain, —means which never 
reached the elevated mind of the philosopher against whom 
they were employed, but which contributed greatly to pre- 
vent the study and propagation of the traths which Gall 
hed announced. At last, however, his works appeared, and 
several of his eminent cotemporaries hastened to do him jus- 
tice, and still follow the line of investigation so successfully 
marked out by him. 

But, I imagine, I hear some one exclaim, “ With such 
« claims to our respect and admiration, what were his titles in so- 
“ ciety ?>—did he wear any of those distinctive marks which vanity 


ec 0 often erects into proofs of merit? was he a member of the In- 
“ stitute?” Such titles, gentlemen, are too common now-a-days, 


and too partially distributed, and Gall’s merit was infinitely 
superior to them. By his discoveries he has himself given 
rise to academies and to learned societies, which are now 
spread over different regions of the earth, from Edinburgh 
and London, even to Washington and Philadelphia in 
America, and to Calcutta in Asia. Where is the man who 
in his lifetime could boast of a success equal to this? Have 
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Socrates, Aristotle, Galileo, and Bacon, when alive, witness- 
ed any parallel to this? Shade of my departed friend, in 
spite of some contrarieties which you met with in life, I shall 
always console myself in thinking that on earth you were 
happy. 

As yet, gentlemen, I have spoken only of the.msn of ge- 
nius, of the profound philosopher, but in our loss we have 
something more to regret. I have not alluded to the quali- 
ties of his heart, to the deep sentiment of justice, and. the 
warmth and constancy of benevolence, by which. he was dia- 
tinguished. Time does not permit me to dwell upon all 
these qualities; but artists, young physicians, and many un- 
fortunate persons of every condition, now testify by their 
tears the loss of a benefactor; and they do not expect eson 
to meet with another man who will lavish kindness with less 
ostentation and greater readiness, good-nature, and simpli- 
city. These cannot sufficiently deplore his. death, but they 
will make way for a moment to those rich patients, to princes, 
to the representatives of kings, whom his art restored to 
health, and allow them to bear witness before posterity how 
often Dr Gall came to implore their aid in solacing and as- 
sisting unfortunate but deserving men of talent, whom his 
own means were inadequate to relieve. Let these person- 
ages tell us too whether Gall ever solicited their protection 
for himself, or if he did not always beg it for others! And 
you also, relatives and friends who have lived with him in 
the intimacy of domestic life, add your voice to mine, and 
say, if ever he refused his help to a suffering being? But, 
alas! we must now separate for ever from all that remains 
of this excellent man; and, after having known him, hew 
cruel is such a separation! Adieu! my excellent friend, in- 
comparable genius! Thy memory will live among men so 
long as history shall exist; and thou wilt live in my hearteo 
long as I shall have life. Adieu! then, for the last time. 

Mu! . 
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mind. will be as entire as ever. These observations would 
ga to., prove that mania, monomania, hypochondziasis, &a. 
areootpareal diseagesy and that. we ahauld first endeavour to 
remove the. physical incapacity. of. the injured organs, and 
aftexwarda.canirm the cure by regimen and- moral restraint. 

ux while we give our cordial assent to the outline of the 
system advocated by the Phrenologiste, yet we are by no 
means certain, that the localities they have pitched on as the 
organs chiefly, concerned in.the-evalution-of the mud, if we 
may 80 speak, are coyrect ; because, in the firat place, it is. 
very probable that it may xeguire the co-operation of to or 
more organs · to expregs oyen the most simple idea; and, se- 
condiy, J really do. think it would require an immensity of 
obgervation, and: comparison of heads of every. size and form, 
besides dissections of cases such as the present, before even 
the function of. a · angle. portion of the brain eould be per- 
manently established, and far more before the whole of the 
organs composing the brain could be reduced into anything 
like a atem... 

The Fhrenologists have greatly inj jured ‘themselves by 
their pertinacity in adhering tọ.system ;. for, instead of mak- 
ing observations, and: recording facts to serve as materials 
for some future building of the science, they have at once as- 
ped thas. their work is so perfect es ta he practically use- 
ful. Now this rapidity of perfection: bas sever obtained 
with any of the sciences depending on observation,—a re- 
mark -of which the science of medicine-afforda many a. me- 
lanchaly example. 2 

Seel With Apr, 88. 


Remarks by the Editor. 


„Ahat six months ago. we were favoured, with an account of 
the preceding case by a phrenological correspondent in Gupar, 
who, had. known the deceased, and been present. at the exami- 
nation af the. body after death. Since that time, bonever, 
the preceding more complete history of it has been pub- 
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of conrse to scout it as nonsense, and to rail st him for ab- 
lowing so vague a chimera to disturb his thoughts ; bet seili 
the idea gamed ground, sad in a few years took so firm a 
bold of his imagination, that what was formerly merely ad- 
mitted as possible, now became matter of scricus truth and 
canes of apprehension. He no longer attempted to 
his belief, but avowed it openly, end even accused come of 
his best friends and sequaintances of being accessary to keep- 
ing bim under its influence, and holding him im a continual 
state of alarm. His nights in constquence became greatly 
distarbed, asd he seldom obtained any satisfactory vest. H 
he did-sleep, he was tormented -by oppressive denne and 
other strange phantasms. His notion of animal magnetisma 
was, that certain individuals, who had an astipathy to him, 
eould wield át willan 9.9. him. of so naligmat-a 
nature as to depsime han of. every. kind. ef eajoyuxnt, -and 
keep bim in a centinual state of digcomfort-and-emxicty. - 

He. invested these invisibles,- as he called them, with vast 
power. No place was proof against their malignity, nor could 
distance restrain it. He went to Parisin the year 1882, with 
the view of escapieg from it, but he found its influence 
there as great as at-home: He frequently during the night 
eould hear his enemies planning schemes for: his anmoyanee. 
In bis imagination they had recourse to every kind -of-tor- 
ment which the most wieked and inquisitorial minds could 
invent, and were inexorable and persevering:in their attacks. 
In the night- tine, fee example, they. would rest.on his breast 
with the weight of a millstone, deprive him of sleep, disturb 
his digestion, lock up his bowels, So. Ne. ; at other times 
they would stimulate the bladder and rectum s0. powerfully 
and so immediately, that he had not time to undress: himself ; 
and on some cocasions they would take such unwarramtable 
liberties with him, thet he was compelled, in-self-defense, to 
roar out loudly, by which he-theught he obtained a relana- 
tiem of annoyance. Several times he made application to the 
local authorities to control their malignity, and even took 
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bond from some of his apquaintances that they should cease 
to disturb him: On all other subjects, saving animal mag. 
netiem, his judgment was sound, and indeed in teasoning he 
evinced much acutenesg; a stranger, in short, when the pe- 
euliar subject was not agitated, cauld not detect any thing 
unusual about him. Latterly, hdwever, be complained of an 
impaizment-in memory, and that of a peculiar kind. He 
could not resollsct the words he was acoustomed to express 
Bis idaas in 2 he would therefore stop during speesh and la- 
bour for them; he seemed to. perorive them as it were in his 
mind, but could net get his recollection to lay hold on them. 
He continued in this state far several years, without appe- 
rently suffering in health, or losing much flesh. 

About u year before his death he had several attacks: of 
pneumonia of the left side. On these occasions, though se- 
riously ill, there was considerable diffeuky in getting him to 
submit to medical treatment. Having a great aversion to 
medicine, he considered it in bis case as useless and inert, 
and by no means calculated to remove the eause, At these 
times the only chance of success with him was, to admit: his 
premises, but to draw very opposite comclusions. Wich this 
‘view we acceded to his notions about animal rhagnetiem, and 
held, that, so long as its influence was applied to the body 
generally, its effects were innocuous; but so soou as so pow- 
erful a stimulant was for any length of time directed upon 
any single organ, the result could not be othérwise than hurt- 
ful, and would terminate in inflammation. In this manner, 
though be pertinaciously retained his opinion as to its cause, 
he would allow us to combat its supposed effects, and sub- 
mitted to be bled, blistered, &c. &c. 

For several months before he died he hed a short dry 
cough, accompanied with a sibilous sonorous respiration; he 
complained also of a severe pain in the back, with an oppres- 
sion and. tightness across the chest, which he compared to an 
iron girdle. He was greatly dispirited, and confined im- 
self very much to the house. His pulse (unless when hè 
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of course to scout it as nonsense, and to rail at him for al- 
lowing so vague a chimera to disturb his thoughts; but still 
the idea gained ground, and in a few years took so firm a 
hold of his imagination, that what was formerly merely ad- 
mitted. as possible, now. became matter of. serious truth and 
eauso of apprehension. He no longer attempted to conceal 
his belief, but avowed it openly, and even accused some of 
his best friends and acquaintances of being accessary to keep- 
ing him ‘under its influence, and holding him in a continual 
state of alarm. His nigtits in consequence became grettly 
disturbed, and he seldom obtained any satisfactory resb If 
he did sleep, he was tormented: by oppressive dreams and 
other strange pharitasms. His notion of animal. megnetion 
was, that certdin individuals, who had am amipathy to him, 
could wield at. wil · an inftuence over him. of so malignant a 
nature as to deprime hum. of every kind: of enjoyurent, and 
keep bim in a continual state of discomfort.and: anxiety. 

. He-invested these tnvisibics, as he called them, wath vast 
power.. No place was proof against their malignity,nor'could 
distance: restrain it, He went to Paris in. the year 1882, with 
the view of: escaping:from it, but he fband ita influence 
there as great as at-home. He frequently during the night 
eould hear his enemies planning schemes for- his annoyance. 
In bie imagination they had recourse to every kind-of-+er- 
ment: which the most wicked and inquisitorial minds could 
invent, and were inexorable and persevering.in their attacks. 
In the night-time, for example, they would rest-on his breast 
with-the weight of a millstone, deprive him of deep, disturb 
his digestion, lock. up his bowels, &c. -&e.; at other times 
they would stimulate the bladder and rectum so powsrfelly 
and so immediately, that-he had not time to undress himself; 
and on some ioccasions they would take such unwarrantable 
liberties with him, that he wes compelled, in -self.defence, to 
roar out loudly, by which he-theught he obtained a relaxa- 
tiam of annoyance. Several times he made application to the 
local authorities to control their-malignity, and even took 
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bond from some of his apquaintances that ‘they should cease 
to disturb him. On all other subjects, saving animal mag- 
netistm, his judgment was sound, and indeed in teasoning he 
evinced much acuteness; a stranger, in short, when the pe- 
euliar-aubject wae not agitated, could not detect any thing 
unusual about him. Latterly, however, he complained of an 
impeizment-in memory, end that of a peculiar kind. He 
_ Could not reeollect the words he was accustomed. to express 

his ideas in ; he would therefore step during speech and la- 
bour for them.; he seemed to. perceive them as it were in his 
mind, but could not get his recollection to ley hold on them. 
He continued in this state fur several years, without appa- 
rently suffering in health, or losing much fesh. 

About n year before his death he had several attacks. of 
pneumonia of the left side. On these occasions, though se- 
riously ill, there was considerable difficulty in getting him to 
submit to medical treatment. Having a great aversion to 
medicine, he considered it in bis case as useless and inert, 
and by no means calculated to remove the cause. At these 
times the only chance of success with him was, to admit his 
premises, but to draw very opposite conclusions. With this 
‘view we acceded to his notions about animal rhagnetiem, and 
held, that, so long as its influence was applied to the body 
generally, its effects were innocuous ; but so soon as so pow- 
eful a stimulant was for any length of time directed upon 
any single organ, the result could not · be otherwise than burt- 
ful, and would terminate in inflammation. In this manner, 
though be pertinaciously retained his opinion as to its cause, 
he would allow us to combat its supposed effeets, and sub- 
mitted to be bled, blistered, &c. &e. 

For several months before he died he had a short dry 
cough, accompanied with a sibilous sonorous respiration ; he 
complained also of a severe pain in the back, with an oppres- 
sion and tightness across the chest, which he compared to an 
iron girdle. He was greatly dispirited, and confined hun- 
self very much to the house. His pulse (unless when he 
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was labouring under one of his inflammatory attacke, when 
it was hard and.quick;) felt always soft, equable, deep-seated; 
and feeble, but never intermittent. The sound of the heart 
was hardly penseptible, but its contractions æppeured regu- 
lar. The lower portion of the left breast and back sonde 
fleshy. on percussion, and · the respiration in · these places‘ wils 
not perceptible by the stethoscope; but higher up, and op. 
posite the bifurcation of the trachea, it was sibilant and sn, 
ous. It was considered that, in addition to monomania, he 
laboured under chronic. bronchitis, with some hepatization of 
the lower portion of the left lang; and from the treatment 
applicable to these: he derived relief, though the noisy respi- 
ration never left him. 

On the day of. his death he bad invited a- few friends to 
dine with him. They had assembled, and all was ready, 
when suddenly their worthy host was seized with coughing, 
hawking, and spitting of blood, whieh increased so rapidly, 
and came.forth in such vast quantity, that in a few minutes, 
being unable to expel it, he died suffocated. 2 

Dissection.—The extreme suddenness and singutarity of 
his death created a desire on the part. of his acquaintancés 
that the cause of it should be ascertained; I therefore exa- 
mined the body in company with Drs Grace and Spens. 
The body was. not emaciated, there being a considerable 
quantity of fat in the cellular membrane. In the cavity of 
the abdomen we could discover nothing unusual, unless that 
the liver was considered larger than natural, but not disensil 
in structure. In the chest, after the sternum and cartilages’ 
of the ribs were removed, we found about a pint of fluid 
blood in each of its cavities. There was interlobtilar adhe- 
sioa of the left lung, but none between the pleura costalis 
and pulmonalis. Its inferior Jobe felt hepatized and com- 
pletely gorged with blood, the bronchi and air-oells being 
filled with it. After tying the blood-vessels in the neigh- 
bouxhood of the heart, we endeavoured to remove the trachea, 
bronchi, and. both lungs, from the cavity of the chest, in order 
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to ge us. more. rom to trace:the'source of blood. In dog 
this. we discovered a large aneuriem. of the desbeuding thora- 
eic. aarta. It had its seat in that vessel immediately: after i 
gives off the left subelavian, contained about a pound e fi- 
brinous. matter in concentric layers, oceupied the whole cy- 
liader.of the tube, and pressed. strongly on-the roots of the 
hema. aud on the vertebras‘of the back, so that ‘a consider- 
able. portion of the vertebree.was eroded and absorbed. On 
minutely, .xemining its connexions with the surrounding 
parta, . found a large opening communicating with the left 
bronchial branch af the trachea, the rupture into: which suf- 
ficiently. explained the suddenness of death, and the presente 
of blood in that tube and other parts of. the lungs. The 
right lang, though: filled with ‘blood, was otherwise perfectly 
healthy. 

We opened the cavity of the eranium, and obverved with 
dome. attention the condition of the brain. The veins om its 
surface, and particularly where they entered the longitudinal 
sinus, were very turgid with blood; but this we considered'as 
accidental, and arising from the suffocating: manner of death. 
There. was an inflammatory deposit, apparently of old stand- 
ing, under the arachnoid coat, with thickening of- the mem- 
brane itself, and adhesion to the parts beneath · for about the 
space of an inch and a half in length, and: one in breadth, 
on each side of the longitudinal sinus, midway between the 
crista galli and the level of. the commencement ofthe lateral 
sinuses. The cortical substance of the brain under this spot 
was not changed in appearance, or altered in structure. . We 
could observe no other: morbid altevation in · any part of 
the membranes or of the brain proper, either as to soſtening 
or hardening, or otber mozbid change. Nor. was there any 
watery deposit in the lateral ventrioles, or any thickening of 
their lining membrane. The cerebellum; iser annelare, 
medulla oblongata, and all the nerves insuing from the brain, 
appeared to be perfectly natural. 

Remarks. We have seen from the dissection that our pa- 
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tient labourėd under not only an illusory complaint, but also 
under a serious organic disease, which escaped detection 
during life. This is one of the misfortunes to which people 
in his condition are liable. They feel a variety of imagmary 
sensations, sufficiently intense for the time, but, from their 
evanescence and sudden change of character, they are little 
regarded either by the patient himself or his attendants. 


. Occasionally, however, these deceptive symptoms are mixed 


with those arising from actual disease; and it is from a com- 
bination of this kind that arises the difficulty of separating 
the true from the false; but whenever they begin to assume 
a permanericy of character and situation they ought to be 
considered as real, and demanding attentive consideration. 
For example, the fixed burning pain which my patient long 
complained of in his back, and a sharp lancinating pain which 
be referred to the left ventricle of the heart, ‘were both evi- 
dently owing to disease ; the first caused by the erosion of 
the vertebre of the back from the pressure of the aneurism, 
and the latter to inflammation of the lower portion of the left 
lung. Yet it is remarkable that both these pains frequently 
subsided and disappeared for days and weeks, and were suc- 
ceeded by others of an anomalous character. Here, there: 
fore, the distinction between the true and false symptoms is 
not so easily drawn; and when the patient labours under a 
misapprehension of the nature of his complaint, and attri- 
butes all his feelings to some uncommon cause, as in the 
present instance, it is exeeedingly difficult to arrive at a just 
diagnosis. The sibilous and sonorous respiration was evi- 
dently produced by the pressure of the aneurism on the 
roots of the bronchi, particularly the left, diminishing the ca- 
libre of the tube, and thereby obstructing the ingress and egress 
of air toand from the lungs. There was no intermission of the 
pulse, because the aneurism was seated beyond the giving off 
of the subclavian arteries, neither had he ever any unusual 
pulsation in the chest, or any labouring or palpitation of the 
heart. The latter organ was found healthy, which accounts 
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for its natural action; and the only indication of the diseased 
aorta was an indescribable anxiety and perpetual uneasiness, 
which he was unable to refer to any particular place, which 
constantly tormented him, and which be as constantly refer. 
red to some invisible agency. I do not think, however, that 
the disease in the chest had anything to do with the aberra- 
tioa of mind, although it might contribute to exasperate it. 

The hallucination in reference to animal magnetism is a 
subject much more difficult to unfold, as its investigation 
embraces the connexion subsisting between mind and matter. 
‘That this hallucination was caused by an irritation, or chro- 
nic inflammation of a fixed part of the surface of the hraiu, 
appears to me exceedingly probable; because, in the first 
place, an inflammatory deposit under the covering mem- 
branes, with adhesion to the substance beneath, was found 
on dissection affecting a amall spaces on the surface of the 
brain; and, secondly, because the mind was unhinged only 
on.one particular point. On all other subjects bis judgment 
was entire, and he could discourse as rationally as any other 
man; and, in like manner, on dissection we found all other 
parts of the brain perfectly healthy. There would appear to 
be something here like a chain of cause and effect. I shall 
not go so far as to maintain with the Phrenologista, that the 
mental powers of man and other animals depend upon the 
sige and development of certain parts of the brain, or that 
the peculiarities of individuals are always owing to a peou- 
liar conformation of that organ, merely because, from nat 
having yet directed my attention to that subject, I am un- 
able to form any precise opinion on the matter; but from 
what I have heard, and the notice taken of it by some peri- 
odicals, I think it bears in the outline a great degree of plau- 
sibility. . 

It is exceedingly natural to think, that the organ through 
which alone are manifested the thinking powers or mind af 
an individual, must be influenced, or entirely subverted, ac- 
cording as the brain is either simply irritated, or altered and 
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destroyed in structure, because the like thing happens tw 
other organs of ‘the body. Farther, it is probable that alt 
the nerves of sense have a distinct termination ist the brainy, 
or that certain portions of it are peculiarly destined for the 
development of these senses. Hence the sense of bearing 
may be affected without injuring the sense of sight. “And if 
this condition hold with regard to the external senses, t is 
extremely reasonable to think that the like eircemstance o- 
tains with the internal, and' that eseh has a located portion 
of the brain through which it is peculiarly manifested; and 
by consequence, if any of these parte be mjured or destroyed, 
the properties of the mind" which depend: on them. wil-m 
like manner be injured or destroyéd. The difficulty of the 
science would appear to consist entirely in discevering these 
parts, and allotting to each its proper function. To accom- 
plish all this would require an immensity of observation com. 
tinued through many years, nay ages; but notwithstanding 
theve acknowledged difficulties, if the propasition be founded 
in truth, they ought to deter no one, desirous of tracing Na- 
ture to her utinost recesses, from attempting: to surmount 
them; for, if this object. could once be attained, thereiis no 
doubt that it would greatly contribute to simplify the trend 
ment of diseases of the brain. The mind żtèelf is totally un- 
susceptible of disease; for who can suppose that an inevepo- 
real substanco is liable to diseased action ? It is an obstruc- 
tion er obscurity in the organ alone that causes an iovperfec. 
tion or obscurity in the mind, in the same way that din 
spectacles will always convey images to the optic: nerve in 
a dim manner. If they happen to be stained, then albiqnages 
will come to the mind with the same hue; and should they 
be opaque, none will be transmitted. An opacity of the 
lens of the eye is no proof that the optic nerves are imenpaci- 

tated. from receiving the impression of images. If the opacity 
be removed by nature, ori by an operation, the individwel 
will doe us before. In like manner, if. dhe obstruction er in. 
eapacity-of the affected part of the brain be removed, the 
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minfl- will. he as. entire as ever. „Thesa observations would 
ga. ta. prove that mania, monomania, hypochondsissis, &d. 
ang onrpareal diseases, and that. we shauld first endeavour to 
wee the. physical incapacity. of the, injured organs, and 
afterwards confirm the cure by regimen and moral restraint. 

Bur while we give our cordjal assent to the outline of the 
system_adyocated. hy the Phrenologists, yet we are by no 
means.certein, that the localities they haye pitched on as the 
organs chiefly, concerned in the evalution of the mind, if we 
may 80 speak, are correct ; because, in the firat place, it is. 
very probable that it may xequine the op-operation, of two or 
more organs to express even the most simple idea ; and, se- 
ond I. ready do. think it would, requize an jmmensity of 
obearvation, and. comparison of heads of every size and form, 
besides dissections of cages such. as the present, before even 
the function of &. aingls. portion of the brain eould be per- 
manently established, and far more before the whole of the 
organs composing the brain could be reduced into anything 
like a system. . ~ 

The Phrenologists have greatly injured ‘themselves by 
their pertinacity in adhering to system; for, instead of mak- 
ing observations, and: recording facte to serve as materials 
for some future building of the science, they have at once as- 
aunedthas, their work, is c peafect as ta he practically use- 
ful. Now this rapidity of perfection has never obtained 
with any of the sciencas depending on observation,—e re- 
mark of which the science of medicine affords many a. me- 
lanchaly example. 5 

e, Fi, Uth April, 1828. i: a 


Remarks by the Editor. 

About six mouths ago we were favouned. with an account of 
the preceding case by a phrenological correspoadent in Cupar, _ 
who, had. known the deceased, and been present at the exami- 
nation of the. bedy after death. Since. that time, however, 
the preceding more complete history of it has been pub- 
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lished in the Edinburgh Medical. and Surgical Journal, by 
Dr David Scott, very intelligent practitioner at Cupar, 
who, on being applied to by Dr A. Combe, not only com- 
sented to its appearance in our Journal, but kindly added 
such other particulars as he thought likely to be useful. We 
have therefore copied Dr Scott's paper from our cotempo- 
rary, and shall how subjoin a few additional remarks. 

On first receiving the manuscript from our correspondent, 
we were very desirous to know the precise situation ei the dis- 
eased appearances in the head, the length of time Dr An- 
derson hed complained of headache, or exhibited symptome 
indicative of cerebral disorder, and also his usual habits of 
living and of study. The following extracts from a letter 
to Dr Combe afford so much information on these peints, that 
we cannot do better than lay them before the reader: 

c 1, A» to the seat ef the deposit, it was precisely under the 
“© organ of Wonder; and the zo of the brain wae of a dif- 
ce ferent colour, extending from that to the organ of Hope. This I 
e pointed out to the surgeons present the moment the brain was se- 
cc ted from the skull. Never having seen tbe hrais disected 
ce hefore, it is ibie that the organ of Ideality was also a little 
“ tinged with the inflammatory appearance; in other words, that 
that was likewise di . < o‘ 

‘2d, Dr Anderson complained of pein in the head for. eight 
* years at least previous to his death, for which he applied cold ap- 
e plications. His servant, whom I have just seen, says, that very 
“ Frequently she had to apply celd water to it for · nearly three quar- 
ce ters of an hour at a time; and such was the extreme heat, that 
ce she had to change the water repeatedly during that period. The 
* pain was confined to the forehead and coronal surface, but princi- 
s pally to the latter region. It was bis invariable practice to wet 
these portions of the brain every night at bedtime, and to leave 
“ the window nearly half-open during the night. . 

“ 3d, He slept very ill his belief in magnetism, especially 
“ during the first part of the night. The servant saye that it was fre- 
ce quently four o'clock in the morning before he slept. When awake, 
ee he sometimes sung and whistled ; at other times he complained of 
« c the Invisibles annoying him. For some months, daring the-win- 
* ter of 1826, he took t at four in the morning; after which 

“ he generally fell asleep, and rose about mid-day. . 

* 4th, After being seriously affected, his habits of living and study 
. changed. In particular, he lived quite retired, and never came 
“c into town, unless to complain of che Invisibles ;’ and, in short, 
ce he refused to accept of all invitations to dinner, excepting: those 
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t: of have oldest and most intimate soquaintanves ;-whiereds; when 
“ be returned from the navy, he associated with every reespectablé 
* inhabitant of the town, and was almost engaged out every day. 
“ As to his habits of study, these also changed materially. On his 
* return he devoted his leisure time to the study of his profession, 
“ and in two years afterwards took out his degree of M.D. Lat- 
* terly the Doctor read a great many French authors. 
- “ Sth. As I bave ready mid, Dr Anderson was very much iri 
% company on his return from the navy, and had no settled occu- 


The following extracts are from Dr Scott’s letter :-— 
The peculiar hallucination of mind, says Dr S., from which- 
* finally he so much suffered, came on by degrees. At first he- 
* made mention to some of his particular friends of a strange influ- 
‘ ence to which he thought himself liable; and in course of time, 
“ from reading and continued thinking on the matter, he became 
s Pesfectty convinead that ho was eubject to the control of some dia- 
* bolical influence, which he styled animal m ism, but in oom 
4 mon conversation simply the Invisibles. course these Invi- 
. c sibles” were generally some of his acquaintances ; so much, how- ' 
4f ever, was he convinced that these < Invisibles’ pomemed a terrible 
* power over him, that sometimes he would address letters of the 
«t most supplicating description, begging of them to desist ; at other 
“times he would threaten to blow their brains out or his own. 
Towards the latter end of his life this mental affection was evi- 
“ dently combined with some disease in the chest, but which cer- 
“ tainly was not suspected to be of an aneurismal nature, till ascer- 
e tained by dissection. . 

. “ In stature be was of the middle size, about 5- fast 8-inches, of 
* ruddy complexion, sanguine temperament, and in good condition 
* of body; light eyes and hair, somewhat bald; the forehead broad 
ce at the base, but rapidly contracting at the sides or ridges formel 
“ by the temporal muscle, so as to have a compressed appearance: 
* he wore his hair short, and sometimes shaved it. 

In dissection we were much occupied with the appearances that 
* presented themselves in the chest, as‘ described in the paper. In, 
“ sawing through the skull-cap, it appeared to me to be very thick 
“and hard, aad difficult of performance. The dura mater was 
* cut with scissors; and, in raising up the to sides of it towards 
er the longitudinal sinus, the inner layer or serous side was firmly 
* adherent, 20 us to be with difficulty removed to the arachnoid and 
‘epin mater beneath to a small space on each side-of it. Tam aware 
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{ that the veins on tha ‘af-the hrein enter the longitudinal 
4 sinus pretty thickly at this place, sp as oceasionally to lead to de- 
* caption ; but in thie instance there was no difficulty in the mat2 
‘f tep z- the terms aida of the dawa mater was firaly bound dows. te 
“ the arachnoid membrane by thè intervention of a fercign sub- 
“stanca, which we considered of the nature of an inflammatory des 
“ posit of old standieg, being the same kind of lymphatic cxudation 
‘ which is frequently observed on the surface ar serous mem- 
< branes, auch as the pleura ar peritonæam, binding the parts toge- 
tber, The arachnoid itself wav thickened and epaque, and aled 
firmly attacked to the 1 mater beneath. The brain proper un- 
is place wasconsidered healthy, as well as every othes part of 
“it. It is difficult for me at this distance of time, as the diweetion 
“ was Rot made with avy view to the extablichment of phresclogica? 
“ doctrines, to. state to yeu ao correctly as I could wish the partion 
“¢ precisely occupied by the adhesion ; but I think, were yeu to 
** take a rkull-cep, and draw a supposed perpendicular line through 
** it, it would correspond very nearly with the vertex, or a little an= 
“ terior to it. At present, however, I could not profess to be much 
mere accurate than this, as no measurement was bad recourse to, 
or comparison with other localities.” 


It hes often been observed, that persons who are fond of 
the marvellous in every thing, who not only listen with de- 
light to tales of ghosts, second-sight, supernatural agency, 
Ke. but have even a strong tendency to believe in them as 
realities, and who have themselves, when out of health, been 
Haunted by the appearance of spectres and other horrid imas, 
ginations,—rare remarkable for the great development of the: 
portions of the brain lying on the outside of the organs of 
Imitation, and now almost ascertained to be connected with. 
the primitive faculty of Wonder. And a few instances have 
oceurred'in maniacs of pain being complained of in the same 
region of the head where the mind was haunted by unearthly 
and supernatural appearances; but in no instance yet on re- 
cord has there been found after death an equally strong cor. 
reboration of the copnexion during life between the local 
disease and the mental aberration; that is, supposing the 
morbid changes to have been really seated over the organs 
of Wonder, aa our correspondent affirms. 

¥t has been remarked by Dr Combe, in his paper on Inju- 
ries of the Brain, that, even if the phrenological division of. 
organs had answered no other purpose than that of affording 
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us landmarks for the accurate observation of the effects of 
injuries of the head on the-state of the mind, it would sti 
be destrving of general attention; and 4 better proof of the 
proposition than the case before us cannot be desired. We 
question whether from the anatomical description ef the sl- 
tuation òf the diseased parts any two readers could fix upon 
the identical places; and we must acknowledge; that, had 
net vur evrrespondent specified the organ of Wonder as the 
seat, we should have been’ puzzled to decide. In making’ 
this reflection, we do not mean to blame Dr Soott for being 
vague, but merely to show that there is at present a positive 
want of means of accuracy which the phrenological marks 
are calculated to supply. 

Dr Scott makes some very just and acute remarks on the 
dependence of mental affections on disease of the. brain and 
its membranes, and alludes, in a spirit of candour and liber- 
ality, which we earnestly desire to see mare prevalent, to the 
bearing of the present case on the doctrines of Phrenology. 
He. is one of the few who consider themselves incompetent 
to. judge-of, their truth without having previously examined! 
the evidence, and he is therefore entitled to every respect? 
We-shall only assure him, that he would himself beeome an 
excellent Phrenologist, were he ever to direct his abtontien 
to the study. 

Before coneluding, we cannet omit. ealliog the notice ot 
the reader to the sinmltancous appearance of the headaches 
and of the Invisibles. For eight years previous to Du A/e 
death, he complained of paia and heat. in the anterior pare 
Of tke coronal surface, and used to apply cold) water to · it · fo 
an hour at a time, and to have it regularly wetted at bed-i 
time. He then slept ill, and bis hallucination gained daisy: 
upon him, showing the progress of excitement in che brainJ 
The great thickness and hardness of the skull remarked by 
Dr Scott were also evidences of leng-existing increased. so.: 
tion, which have been observed by both Gall and Spurzbeim- 
in chronic insanity. From the description of the general as-: 
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pect of the ‘skullcap and membranes, ve think it ‘highly 
probable that, for a considerable time at least before. death, 
the morbid change was not limited to the anterior part, bug 
extended over the whole, and existed in its highest intensity 
at the region of the organ of Wonder. It would be rash ta 
draw any general conclusions from a single fact; we shall 
therefore leave it to the consideration of the reader, and only 
return our best thanks to Dr Scott and to our other corre~ 
spondent for their kind attention in answering all inquiries. - 


ARTICLE IX. 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 


Sin, At page seven of the 77th Number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, just published, one of those numerous antiphrenolegt, 
cal facts appears, which are so often referred to as disprov- 
ing the new doctrines, but which are so inherently and lu, 
dicroualy, absurd in themselves, that, to any one in the least, 
acquainted with the matter in dispute, they establish nothing 
sp incontrovertibly as the ignorance or folly of those by whom 
they are seriously stated. To expose the groundlessness of 
such facts is in general needless, as they soon fall into obli- 
vion; but as it is useful occasionally to let the public see the, 
value of the authorities on whom they rely, it may not be 
presuming too much on your admitted fairness and imparti- 
ality, to request a place in your Journal for the correction of; 

the one referred to, as a specimen of the rest. 
In alluding to Dr Granville’s remarks an the supposed: 
skull of Charlemagne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the reviewer in- 
readers, that Dr G. is too sensible a man to be- 
the gross quackeries of craniology, and praises, 
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him for leaving its fooleries to “the young gentlemen of Edin 
si burgh,” e the northern bump-hunters, and their patron, Di 
“Spurzheim,” of whom, he says, we will tell a little aner- 
ts date which we know to be true.” * of 
„On visiting the studio (says the reviewer) of a celebrated eculp~ 
f tor in London, his (Dr Spurzbeim’s) attentinn was drawn to a 
bust with a remarkable depth of skull from the forehead to the 
č occiput. ‘Oh, what a noble head,’ he exclaimed, ‘is that! full 
* © seven inches ! what superior powers of mind must he be endows 
ed with who possesses such a. head as is. here represented 
te € Why, yes, (says the blunt artist,) he certainly was a very extra- 
ordinary man; that is the bust of my early friend and rst pad 
“tron, John Horne Tooke.’ Ay, (answers the cranidlagist) 
tene you see there is something after all in our science, notwithstand- 
ing the scoffs of many of your countrymen. ‘ Certain (says 
fe e the sculptor) ; but here is another bust with a greater depth; 
s © and a still more capacious forehead.’ Bless me, (exclaims the 
c b craniologist, taking out his rule,) eight inches! who can this 
è e be? This is indeed a head, in this there can be no mistake: 
< < what depth of intellect ! what profundity of thought must reside 
s c in that skull! This, I am sure, must belong to come extraor« 
če e dinary and well-known character.“ Why, yes, (says the sculp- 
“*tor), he is pretty well known; it is the head of Lord Pom. 
ec e frets 11!" ot 

- As Demosthenes has said of action as a quality of elo- 
quence, so in philosophy it may be said, that the ‘first re- 
quisite for a good fact is accuracy, the second is accuracy, 
and the third is accuracy. But for none of these three qua: 
lities is the reviewer’s story remarkable. In the first place, 
it must strike every one as extremely improbable ‘that any 
man of common sense or ordinary feehng in Mr Chantrey’ 
situation would be guilty of the impertinence implied in thué 
showing up to any casual visitor the original, in any rank of 
life, of any bust which he had been employed to model, as 
remarkable for that degree of folly or moral debasement 
which the reviewer's inuendo insinuates so pointedly against 
Lord Pomfret. And, secondly, setting aside this ground of 
improbability, I will peril my own head, that neither Di 
Spurzheim, nor any other Phrenologist, ever styled a seven 
inch adult male head “ a noble head,” or expressed astonish- 
ment at its occurrence. And if the reviewer had ever used 
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bis eyes for that purpose, he would soon bava disconarad 
tet, 20 far from euch ahead being remarkable fur maghi- 
tude, nine aut of ten of the adult male population of Britin 
wear heads above that size; and he might even have rectified 
his mistake nearer hame, and with very litle trouble ta him- 
reif. Nobody who Teads his article, for instance, will for 
one moment, suspect it of displaying great profundity” ox 
superior-reach of mind, and yet were its autlior’s hend 4 be 
measured, and fonnd to fall within, or even not to exceed 
considerably, seven inches in length, my faith in Phrenelogy 
would be more: shaken by such a fact, well attested, than by 
any other little anecdote which he could pen. To say, then, 
that Dr Spurzheim, who has dedicated his life to the obser. 
vation of man, ever made a speech such as that ascribed to 
bim, so directly at variance with every thing he bas either 
published: or spoken,-is, to say the least of it, a dowsright 
absurdity, which can be listened to only by those whose pre- 
judices bave obfuscated their powers of peroeption, or blunt- 
ed the acuteness of their moral sense. 

The reviewers othar fact, of Lord P.'s eight-inch héad, 
is equally devoid of accaracy. The reviewer 'aserihes the 
blunder as having occurred to the & oracle of the northam 
K -bump-hunters,” Dr Spurzheim. But Dr Barrows, who; 
in his late work on insanity; also refers to it, (p 68,) assigns 
it to Dr Gall, and moreover names Chantrey as the artist. 
It matters: lile, in ane sense, to whom it happened, if it 
happened at all, bat. it matters much to know om what an : 
thotity we are to believe it; and when the reviewer says he 
knows it to be true, and that Dr Spurrheim was themen, 
amt. Dt Burrows mestions it, and gives Geli and Chantrey 
as the parties, we cannot but ask, Who is right, or is either 
rigid and we cannot but feel that the fact itself requiresto 
He established, before. any refutation ean be asked for, par- 
tiowtarly as this is not the only point of discrepancy between 
the navraters. The reviewer says, that Dr Spurzhem mea- 
sured the head, and gives the number of inches; bu Dr 
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Burrows says nothing at all about measurement. Next, the 
reviewer says, that it Was a bast which was shown by the 
artist; but Dr Burrows says, that Mr Chantrey exhibited 
„to Dr Gall. ui) ,. of numerous heads. The eranios- 
“ copist selected one, whose ample cerebral development 
‘ gave a sure index of vast talent. It was a fac-simile vf 
be the head of the Earl of P-—mf—t.” Dr. Burrows dom 
not mention Horne Tooke at all, which the reviewer does. 
It may be fairly asked, whose account is the true one here? 
. Lastly, the reviewer makes Dr Spurzheim take out his 
rule to measure the sight-inch phenomenon en the shouklers 
of Lord Pomfret. Now it is notorious that Dr S. never 
makes and never réftre to measwrements at all, and carries 
neither rule nor callipers; and as it is not easy to take out 
of a man’s pocket that which it does not contain, I suspect 
it would have exceeded the profundity even of the reviewer 
¢o have extracted a rule ftoh Dr Spurzheith’s so very op- 
portunely, when it contained none. . 

I had written thus far, on the faith of the strong internal 
eviderice of the reviewer's total inaccuracy, when the Waké- 
field Journal of the 20th Februaty was put into my hahde, 
stating positively, on Dr Spurzheim's authority, that Me 
At whole story is an unfounded assertion,” and that = no such 
er incident either did or coul octur ;” and the fact mention. 
ed above, that Dr S. never measures heads or skulls, is a 
signed as the reason why it could not have happened. Wuat, 
then, will the reviewer now say to “ the young gentlemen of 
Edinburgh“ for whom his compassion is so actively excited? 
It is easy to tell what he ought.to sty; but his “little aned- 
ss dote” is sufficient to convitice us that he does not always 
do what he ought to do: hut, having undeceived the pab- 
lic, I leave him to his own tonscience, if he have werd 
remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A NOtTHERN ‘raves. Hovexs. 
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` ARTICLE X. 


` CASE OF IMPAIRED MEMORY. 
Fux following letter appeared in the Glasgow Free Press, 
the editor of which paper solicited our attention to it, and 
requested a solution. We confess ourselves unable to offer 
any satisfactory theory of the phenomena described, and re- 
cord the facts in order to call attention to and preserve them 
till future investigations shall throw light upon the subject :— 


To the Editor of the Glasgow Free Press. 


Falkirk, Jan: 5, 19829. 
_ Srr,—A very singular, and to me at least incomprehen- 
sible phenomenon in philosophy or metaphysics exists here, 
in the person of a gentleman now nearly sixty years of age, 
and who has been deranged in his intellects since he was ten 
years old. His father was a respectable merchant in Lons 
don, and sent his son to a country boardiag-school, in the 
neighbourhood of that metropolis, for bis education; he had 
all his faculties in as much perfection as any other boy in 
the school, until one day one of the elder boys, in a frolic, 
seized him by the chin and the back of the bead, and swung 
him round for a considerable time: when he was released 
from his grasp, he was found to be bereft of his reason, and 
has continued so ever since. His father being rich, and of 
Scottish origin, made an ample provision for his future sub- 
sistence, and sent him down to Scotland to be boarded with 
a respectable family, with whom he remains to this day, and 
who have resided in this town for the last ten or twelve 
years. 
The unaccountable circumstance to which I have alluded 
is the strange effect this has had upon his memory. In none 
of his faculties is his imbecility of mind so conspicuous as in 
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the defect of that organ, (faculty, —it is completely destroyed, 
—and yet he has a vivid recollection of whatever befel him pre- 
vious to his derangement. He relates with accuracy, and a con- 
siderable degree of humour, auecdotes of his childhood,— 
the little tricks he used to play upon his father, - the advices 
he received from him ;—pretty sensible observations for a 
child, which he had made on the behaviour of people whoni 
he occasionally met with at his father’s table; and. he still 
retains the manners of a person who has been bred in a su- 
perior sphere of life. He recites with great glee his school- 
boy pranks up to the very event which deprived him of his 
judgment ; but beyond that all is blank—he recollects 
nothing. He will ask fifty times in a day which day it is; 
and if he were intrusted to walk out alone, to the distance 
of two hundred yards from his dwelling, he would forget the 
way back to it. As a proof of this, a relation of the family, 
with whom he resides, lives within that distance of his pre- 
sent domicile ; and when he goes there on a visit by himself, 
although the house is within view of his own door, and that 
he actually resided in it himself for some years, he is so 
conscious of his failing that he runs all the way, knowing 
that, if he tarried on the road, he could never find it out; 
and yet he can repeat accurately the names of all his former 
schoolfellows. The master had been in the habit of calling 
over all their names every morning, and he frequently amuses 
his friends by calling over the muster-roll, as he terms it, in 
the manner of a sergeant on the parade, Various other in- 
stances could. be given of this strange anomaly, which I think 
is worthy of philosophical inquiry; and it will be obliging 
if any of your phrenological friends can give a solution of 
the difficulty, by demonstrating how the bump of Memory 
cauld be so singularly injured as to produce this seemingly 
inexplicable effect. 
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lished in the Edinburgh Medical. and Surgical Journal, by 
Dr David Scott, a very intelligent practitioner at Cupar, 
who, on being applied to by Dr A. Combe, not only con- 
sented to its appearance in our Journal, but kindly. added 
such other particulars as he thought likely to be useful. We 
have therefore copied Dr Scott’s paper from our cetempo- 
rary, and shall fow subjoin a few additional remarks. 

On first receiving the manuscript from our correspondent, 
we were very desirous to know the precise situation of the dis- 
eased, appearances in the head, the length of time Dr An- 
dereon had complained of headache, or exhibited symptome 
indicative of cerebral disorder, and abo his usual habite of 
living and of etudy. The following extracts from a letter 
to Dr Combe afford so much information on these peints, that 
we cannot do better than lay them before the reader: 

r 1%, As to the seat of the deposit, it was precisely under the 
organ of Wonder; and the of the brain was of a dif- 
<e ferent colour, extending from kbar to the organ of Hope. This I 
pointed out to the surgeons present the moment the brain was se- 
s from the skull. Never having seen the .brain dimected 
“ a e _ Shak te creas o£ Lee ey versie a tite 
“ti wi i . er words, that 

t 2d, Dr Anderson complai d of pain. in the head for eight 
«c years at least previous to ter deaths for wbich he applied ase 
* plications. His servant, whom I have just seen, says, that very 


* pain was confined to the forehead and coronal surface, but princi- 
* pally to the latter region. It was bis invariable practice to wet 
“ these portions of the brain every night at bedtime, and to leave 
ce the Prien nearly 2 ee song m night. > 

“ $d, He ill his belief in magnetism, especiali 
40 duri the arte par’ of the night. The servant says that it was fre 
ec quently four o'clock in the morning before he slept. When awake, 
ce he sometimes sung and whistled ; at other times he complained of 
s £ the Invisibles’ annoying him. For some months, d the-win- 
ce ter of 1826, he took at four in the morning; which 
* he generally fell asleep, and rose about mid-day. 

* 4th, After being seriously affected, his habits of living and etudy 
. changed. In particular, he lived quite retired, and never came 
ce into town, unless to complain of Invisibles; and, in short, 
ce he refused to accept of all invitations to dinner, excepting those 
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£: of his very oldest and most intimate scquaintanves ;-wheredsy wher 

“ he returned from the navy, he associated with every respectable 
* inhabitant of the town, and was almost engaged out every day. 
æ Av tœhis habits of study, these also changed materiaHy. On his 
* return he devoted his leisure time to the study of his profession, 
“and in two years afterwards took out his degree of M. P. Lat- 
“ terly the Doctor read a great many French authors. 

r- . Ad. As I bave already said, Dr. Anderson was very much iri 
% company on his return from the navy, and had no settled occu- 
“ pation. He was naturally very lively, and rather fickle and un- 
e steady-in his motions. He was very steady in his attachments, 
de and posswed a very high sense of honour. In the-narvy he was 
“ actively employed, and, after passing the first two or three years 
* here, the change of life must have been great indeed. His com- 
“ pany was, however, much courted, and, mixing s much as he did 
in society, it might ba a considerable time before he felt it.” 

The following extracts are from Dr Scott's letter :— 
The peculiar hallucination of mind,” says Dr S., “ from which- 
“ finally he so much suffered, came on by degrees. At first he- 
I made mention to some of his particular friends of a strange infla~ 
c ence to which he thought himself liable; and in course of time, 
“ from reading and continued thinking on the matter, he became 
Perfectly een vinend that he was subject to the control of some dia- 
“ bolical influence, which he styled animal magaetiam, but in com-' 
4 mon conversation simply the Invisibles. Of course these ‘ Iuvi- 
4. 6 sibles” were generally some of his acquaintances ; so much, how- ` 
<f ever, was he convinced that these ‘ Invisibles’ pomemed a terrible 
“ power over him, that sometimes he wouid address letters of the 
4 most supplicating description, begging of them to desist ; at other 
“times he would threaten to blow their brains out or his own. 
Towards the latter end of his.life this mental affection was evi- 
“ dently combined with some disease in the chest, but which cer- 
“ tainly was not suspected to be of an aneuriamal nature, till ascer- 
* tained by dimection. . of 
. In stature he was of the middle size, about 5: u goed con of 
« ruddy complexion, sanguine temperament, and in condition 
of body; lde eyes and hair, somewhat bald; the forehead broad 
er at the base, but rapidly contracting at the sides or ridges formed” 
“ by the temporal muscle, so as to have a compressed appearance : 
er he wore his hair short, and sometimes shaved it. 

+ In dissection we were much occupied with the appearanoes that 
ce presented themselves in the chest, as described in the paper. In 
0 sawing through the skull-cap, it appeared. to me to be very thick 
and hard, and difficult oft performance. The dura mater was 
* cut with scissors; and, in raising up the, to sides of it towards 
en the longitudinal sinus, the innes layer or serous side was firmly 
„ adherent, so'as to be with difficulty removed to the arachnoid and 
* pis mater beneath to a small space on each side-of it. Tam aware: 
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“ thet the veins an the surface ef-the hmin enter the longitudinal 
$+ sinus pretty thickly at this place, so as eceasionally to lead to de- 
* ception; but in this instance there was no difficulty im the matt 
ff teg z- the serous sida of the dura mater was firmly bound dows. te 
“ the asachneid membrane by the intervention of a fercign subs 
‘< stanca, which we considered of the nature of an inflammatory des 
“ posit of old standing, being the same kind ef iymphatic exudation 
„ich is frequently ahserved on tha suréece of other serous. mem- 
< branes, such as the pleura or peritonsenm, binding the parts toge: 
then The arachnoid itself was thickened and epaque, and alsd 
„ Gemly attacked ta the pia meter keneth. The brain preper unu 
“ der this place wae considered healthy, as well as every other part of 
Cit. It is difficult for me at this distance of time, as the disssetion 
cc an aot made with any view to the establishment of phresologicat 
“ doctrines, to state to yeu se correctly as. 1 could wish the portion 
„ precisely occupied by the adhesion ; but I think, were yeu to 
5 take a skull-cap, and draw a supposed ndicular line threugh 
it, it would correspond very nearly with the vertex, or a little an- 
* terior to it. At present, however, I could not profess to be much 
mere acenrate than this, as no measurement was had recourse to, 
“er comperison with other localities.” 


It has often been observed, that persons who are fond of 
the marvellous in every thing,—who not only listen with de- 
light to tales of ghosts, second-sight, supernatural agency, 
&c., but have even a strong tendency to believe in them as 
realities, and who have themselves, when out of health, been 
haunted by the appearance of spectres and other horrid ima- 
gmations,—-are remarkable for the great development of the: 
portions of the brain lying on the outside of the organs of 
Imitation, and now almost ascertained to be connected with. 
the primitive faculty of Wonder. And a few instances have 
occurred'in maniacs of pain being complained of in the same 
region of the head where the mind was haunted by unearthly- 
and supernatural appearances ; but in no instance yet on re- 
cord has there been found after death an equally strong cor- 
reboration of the copnexion during life between the hocal 
disease and the mental aberration; that is, supposing the 
morbid changes to have been really seated over the organs 
of Wonder, as our correspondent affirms. 

It has been remarked by Dr Combe, in his paper on Inju- 
nies of the Brain, that, even if the phrenological division of. 
organs had answered no other purpose than that of affording 
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as landmarks for the accurate observation of the effects of 
injuries of the head on the-state of the mind; it would stm 
be deserving of general attention; and a better proof of the 
propońtion than the case before us cannot be desired. We 
question whether from the anatomical description of the sl. 
tuation of the diseased parts any two readers could fix upon 
the identical places; and we must acknowledge, that, had 
not var correspondent specified the organ of Wonder as the 
seat, we should have been puzzled to decide. In making 
this reflection, we do not mean to blame Dr Scott for being 
vague, but merely to show that there is at present a positive 
want of means of accuracy which the phrenological marks 
are calculated to supply. 

Dr Scott makes some very just and acute remarks on the 
dependence of mental affections on disease, af the. brain and 
its membranes, and alludes, in a spirit of candour and liber- 
ality, which we earneatly desire to se mare prevalent, to the 
bearing of the present case on the doctrines of Phrenology. 
He ig one of the few who consider themselves incompetent 
to.judgeiof their truth without having previously examined 
the evidence, aud. he is therefore entitled to.eveny bee 
We shall only assure him, that he would himself beeome ani 
excellent Phrenologist, were he ever to direct his monte 
to the study. 

- -Beforg. coneludimg, wo cannot omit: ealling ‘the notice * 
the reader to the simultaneous appearance af the headaches! 
and of the Invisibles. For eight years previous to De A. U 
death, he complained of psia and heat in the anterior parts 
Of the coronal surface, and used to apply cold water to- ĩt : fi- 
an hour at a time, and to have it regularly wetted at bed- 
time. He then slept ill, and bis hallucination geined: da. 
upon him, showing the progress of excitement in the‘ brain 
The great thickness and kardness of the suull remarked by 
Dr Scott were also evidences of leng-existmg increased. abi 
tion, which have been observed by bot Gall and Spurzheim- 
in chranic insanity. From the description of. the general ar- 
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‘Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School and the other 

Parochial Institutions for Education, established in that 
` City in the Pear 1812, with Strictures on Education in 
general. By John Wood, Esg. Edinburgh; John Ward- 
` Jaw, 1828, 


Tuts is a sensible, interesting, and instructive book. Bat- 
ing some errors in principle, to be noticed in the sequel, the 
work is by far the best exposition of school-instruction we 
have read; while the system expounded is in itself the near- 
est to perfection, under the same qualification, which has yet 
been practically exhibited. 
The author, with becoming candour, disclaims the charac- 
ter of an originator. He has taken the best of both Lan- 
caster and Bell ;—indeed he found that basis established 
when he first volunteered to superintend the Edinburgh Ses- 
sional School. But he bas improved upon both systems, 
and produced results in the working beyond any thing which 
they ever arrived at. The Sessional daily School was an ac- 
cession to the Parochial Sunday Schools, and is attended by 
from 500 to 600 pupils, from six to fifteen years of age. 
Mr Wood is a member of the Scottish bar, and sheriff of a 
county; and has no other connexion with this school than 
that produced by enthusiastic amateurship ; which seems to 
have impelled him at first to attendance, by degrees to as- 
sistance, and, ultimately, by consent of masters and directors, 
to such unqualified supremacy, as to identify his name with 
the school, and render it one of the most noted lions of 
Edinburgh. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are the elementary 
branches of education taught in the Sessional School. Geo- 
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graphy is voluntary, The system is monitorial, the whole 
directed by one master, and superintended by Mr Wood. 
The arrangements are excellent; and the whole presents 
a model of order, punctuality, economy of time, and di- 
wision ef labour, which renders the management of 600 
children as easy as that of a battalion of well-drilled soldiers 
of the same number. But the boast of this school is the per- 
fection to which the new system is carried of rendering read- 
ing the mere vehicle of useful knowledge. This is called the 
EXPLANATORY method of school-instruction. Reading is 
gained by the bye. That operation exercises chiefly one fa- 
culty, namely, language, or verbal memory ; under an over- 
load of which we have all groaned, in our day, during the 
‘dull and tiresome hours of the old school. But the Phren- 
ologist can analyze the explanatory systam into its elements, 
‘and show that its attractions arise from the delighted activity, 
Miot only of the knowing, but also of the reflecting faculties 
and moral feelings. An able explanator conveys ideas of in- 
dividual] existences and events; also of form and size, weights, 
colours, sounds, places, arrangements, and numbers, with all 
the relations which subsist among these qualities. He goes 
farther, and points out the more extended relations of com- 
parison, and even those of necessary consequence. The mo- 
ral sentiments also of the pupils may be kept in the most 
beneficial exercise. Phrenology tells us, that the activity of 
‘every faculty is attended with pleasure; how great, then, 
may not be rendered that pleasure which is the fruit of the 
‘simultaneous activity of the whole! Any one who sees Mr 
Wood and bis eager and delighted pupils engaged in a spirited 
explanatory exeveise will cease to wonder at the progress made 
under his tuition. Task is unknown, except as a word in 
the course of explanatory definition; and we hope yet to 
hear it at Mr Wood's and all other schools defined as the 
« forced exercise of one or of a few faculties, while the rest 
“ere kept under an unnatural restraint.” Difficulties dis- 
appear, —all is the zealous bustle of pleasurable exercise. 
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* Mr Wood's own account of the explanititory system is this: 
—" Before entering upon the consideration of the reading d 
#6 ment,” aays he, it may be proper to premise some general 
** vations on that method of EXPLANATION which has been so highly 
approved of in the Sessional School. Its object is threefold ; first, 
“ To render more easy and pleasing the acquisition of the mechanical 
* art of reading ; secondly, To turn to advantage the particular-in- 
ve struction contained in every individual passage which is read; and, 
above all, thirdly, To give the pupil, by means of a minute analysis 
* of each passage, a general command of his own language. It is of 
“ great importance to the proper understanding of the method, that 
* all these objects should be kept distinctly in view. With regard to 
= the first, no one, who has not witn the scheme in operation, 
“can well imagine the animation and energy whieh it inspires. 
<c It is the constant remark of almost every s who visits the 
„ Sessional School, that its pupils have not at all the ordinary ap- 
ee pearance of schoolboys doomed to an unwilling task, but rather 
the happy faces of children at their sports. This distinction ig 
* chiefly to be attributed to that part of the system of which we 
Lare here treating; by which, in lace Of harassing the pupil with 
“ mere mechanical routine of sounds and technicalities, his at- 
“ tention is excited, his curiosity is gratified, and his fancy is 
“ amused.” * 

Our author, although agreat improver of it, does not pretend 
to be the first introducer of the explanatory system ; and he 
rejoices, as we do, to see it practised, not only in such schools 
as the Circus Place and the Davy Street, but coming into 
very general adoption in private seminaries,—of course with 
very different degrees of success, according to the judgment, 
skill, and knowledge of the teachers. With great propriety 
he applauds the introduction of explanatory English reading 
into the High-School and Academy of Edinburgh as acces- 
sory (according to yet prevailing opinion) to the more impor- 
tant study of the dead languages. We hail it as the dawn- 
ing of a wiser day, when that remnant of monachism, the 
engrossing culture of the dead languages, will be very second- 
ary to a comprehensive and well-arranged system of explana- 
tory English reading. 

The author proceeds to detail the application of the ex- 


“© We have marked the conclusion in italics for subsequent reference. 
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planatory method to the various grades of pupils, beginning 
with the youngest. ‘In erplaining,” says he, at this 
ec stage, it isa special instruction to the monitors never to exact any 
* regular definition, but to be satisfied with any explanation given by 
* the child himself which indicates his knowledge of the meaning, 
de though it be conveyed in his own ordinary or homely language, 
“ or by mere signs. The great object, at this stage, is to enliven, 
ce what would otherwise have been intolerably dul],—to teach the 
cc child that every word he reads has a meaning, and to form him 
de to early habits of attention.“ Nothing can be better than this, sa 


far as it goes. Useful knowledge is extended as the pupik 
advances, and information in nature and art, in so far as it 
can be comprehended, is communicated. We cannot follow 
Mr Wood through several chapters of these interesting de- 
tails, but can safely say, that the reader (especially the 
phrenological reader) will be highly pleased with them. The 
system involves a very satisfactory exercise of all the fa. 
culties. : 
. This system, like every thing new that tends to benefit the 
species, has met with the opposition and been subjected to the 
ridicule of uninquiring, prejudging self-complacency, or dis- 
guised self-interest. ‘ When, therefore,” says the author, 


“ we consider the strong tendency which has existed for years past to 
e turn our proceedings into ridicule, and to expose to the public every 
* slip (often so called, we would add, from the sheer ignorance or 
“ unfairness of the exposer,) which every individual pupil has hap- 
er pened to make, the directors may surely, without any extravagant. 
“ „ be entitled to congratulate themselves on a remit which 
“ they would certainly not have dared to anticipate.” 


` We have already said, that the explanatory system of the. 
Sessional School appears to us to stand a phrenological test, 
so far as it goes. This the reader must have interpreted into 
an opinion, that there is some shortcoming. There is a. 
shortcoming, and it is very material. It is fortunately, how- 
ever, of easy remedy, and one or two schools in Edinburgh, 
have already taken the lead of Mr Wood in applying it. His 
system makes no provision for supplying the most important 
of the observant faculties with its proper food, without which. 
all knowledge of the material world must be shadowy and: 
imperfect. This faculty of Individuality, so essential to` 
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edeeaiion, that Dr Galt named it the faculty of Eduealiifity, 
is the power whereby we cognize and remember individual 
material existences, and without which we could have no 
knowledge of the external world. Its organ, situated imme» 
diately over the nose, is prominent in children; and the fir- 
éulty is manifested by them in the ceaseless avidity with 
which they examine every thing which comes in their ways 
Now every object, simple and complex, in nature, furnishes 
an idea to this faculty, and there can be no such idea with- 
out the object being presented through the senses to the or- 
gan. The faculties of Form, Size, Weight, and Colour, 
will do their part in affording pereeption of the qualities of 
the object ; but the comprehension of them all in the indivi- 
dual object is the important funetion of the faeulty alluded 
to. The author's system, unfortunately, starves this faculty; 
no material objects, not even their simulacra in drawings or 
models, are presented to Mr Wood's pupils. Material ob- 
jects are only deseribed and talked about, but are not seen, 
heard, weighed, touched, or smelled. This is one of the re- 
sults of neglecting Phrenology; the existence of particular 
faculties is not dreamt of, and of course no means are used 
for their exercise. This defect is particularly conspicuous 
when the author appeals to nature as the foundation of his 
method. The more the system has been matured, and the 


cr better it has been understond, approbation of it has been the more. 
e increased. Its boast is not that it is founded upon any newly-dis- 
* covered principle, but that it arises from the first aud most obvious 
“ dictates of nature. What judicious mother, in teaching her child 
* to read, would not be at pains to show him as early as ible the, 
* benefit of reading? Would she not, in picking out for him the 
<ê smallest words, when she came to the word ar, for example, tell 
ce him, nat by any regular definition, but in the simplest language, 
* that it meant the animal which he had so often seen grazing in 
ee the meadows? Would she not naturally do the same with regard. 
“ to. every tree or plant that happened to be mentioned? and as bis- 
‘c capacities unfolded, would she not gradually proceed to commu- 
“ nicate to him such higher information as his lessons might sug- 
<e gest? The mere artificial methods, which the art of teachiog bas 
ce bs equantly introduced, however useful snme of them undoubtedly 
“ are, have had the unhappy effect of banishing, in a great degree, 
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t thie natural teaching, and of substituting, far too exclusively, in 


* its room a mere attention to the sounds o of language.” 

Now, we maintain, that when a material object, such as an 
ox, a plant, a metal, or a liquid, is in question, unless, as in 
the case of the ox in the meadows, it is already familiar 
to the child, explanations about it, be they ever so correct 
and clear, can have in his mind no idea for a basis, and must 
therefore be nothing better than “ the sounds of language.” 
Hence the judicious mother, really teaching according to 
Nature’s dictates, would take care that every object about 
which she talks to her child shall first have been examined 
thoroughly by him, and fixed firmly in his Individuality, 
The Infant Schools have decidedly taken the lead in making 
judicious provision for this substantial exercise of the facul- 
ties. They have a complete museum of material objects, 
consisting of specimens of substances, vegetable and mineral ; 
drawings of animals, mathematical figures, simple specimens 
of art and manufacture, and of every thing that can lay a 
solid foundation of elementary knowledge of the material, 
world for guidance in after-life. 

The Circus Place and St George’s Sessional School have 
adopted the same method, though less completely and syste- 
matically. As the pupils advance, mechanical powers and 
instruments may be exhibited; also chemical combinations, 
anatomical drawings and preparations, and all objects calcu- 
lated to increase useful knowledge, and communicate for 
life that invaluable accomplishment called resource. The 
rule ought to be inexorable, never to talk of any objects that 
have not been previously seen and examined, either in reality, 
or representation, by the pupil; the most confused and erro- 
neous notions are sure to be the consequence of the contrary 
practice. 

Mr Wood's method of impressing history, both sacred and 
profane, is unexceptionable. That species of knowledge, 
addressing itself to Eventuality, does not require sensible 
signs farther than the aid of maps ; in the Infant Schools it 
is assisted by little historical pictures. This enlists some 
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additional faculties, and thereby increases the pleasure to 
the children. 

We have not time to detail, what will well reward the 
perusal, t the autbor' s interesting account of his experimental 
and completely successful introduction of incidental gram- 
mar. We know that other teachers, particularly Hamilton, 
have taught the grammar of a language in the same natural 
and effectual method, without that penance called an abstract 
grammar-beok ; but we give the most implicit belief to Mr 
Wood's statement, that the thought was to himself original. 
There is no part of his system more creditable to his talents. 
The arithmetic, too, is quite unsurpassed, we may safely say, 
im the empire, for dexterity and despatch. In this depart- 
ment, Mr Wood refuses all the honours of ‘witchcraft which 
have béen tendered to him, and pretends only to have encou- 
raged rapid notation, leaving each pupil to find out the 
easiest method of working the rule for himself.’ In notative 
arithmetic other faculties besides Number may lead to dex- 
terity ; for, with our pencil in our hand, we cannot be doing 
more at one moment than dealing with single figures, in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. ‘In this there 
is no ‘Bidderism, or mental operation. This ‘last exercise,” 
however, is likewise in use in Mr Wood's School,—the me- 
thod also left to the mental calculators; and some of them 
perform very creditable feats. Here the author, phrenologi- 
cally enough, observes, that there is considerable difference 
of endowment among the pupils. We have not made the 
observation ourselves, but should much like to know Mr 
Wood's experience, whether some of the indifferent mentat 
calculators may not be good notators, and vice versa? This 
would aid our conjecture, that dexterous and prompt arith- 
metieal notation is not the result of a large endowment of thet 
faculty of Number alone, but depends on other faculties or 
combinations. 

Our author states, that the secret, as it has been called, 
of his arithmetical and literary display, is emulation. ‘That 
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the ‘zeal dnd business-like promptitude, in every department, 
is produced by the intense desire of the pupils for the distinc; 
tions of places and prizes ; and he agrees with the Edinburgh 
reviewer, (who advocates the old notions of human nature; 
which will continue to mislead mankind and vitiate human 
institutions till the phrenological discoveries become the 
standard philosophy of mind and man,) “ that a cook might 


a well resolve to make bread without fermentation, as a pedagogue 
weto carry on a school without emulation: it must be a sad doughy 


e lump without this vivifying principle.” 


Here we part company with both Mr Wood and the 
Edinburgh reviewer; taking, by the light of Phrenology, 
the very opposite direction ;—confessing, however, that but 
for Phrenology we should probably have travelled on with 
them very contentedly in the old road, and with them scouted 
the idea of any other. We now, however, see too clearly 
the specific action of well-distinguished human impulses, and 
the effect of these on human weal or wo, to be misled any 
longer. 

Some teachers are beginning to doubt the benefits of 
badges and. places and prizes at school. Some would even 
dispense with them, were they not controlled; but Mr 
Wood is a zealous advocate for what, by aid of a solecism, 
is called generous emulation, and, treating the opposite opi- 
nion with scorn, rans off, as if fresh from the Olympic 


‘games, into all the accredited declamation on that yet unex- 


amined subject. For example,—‘ ‘ What might be the state 


of this question, if man, in his present imperfect condition, and par- 


“ ticularly in its earlier stages, stood in need of no additional incen- 
s 4 tives to the pursuit of knowledge or the practice of virtue than the 
pure love of either, it is very unnecessary to inquire. Surely no 


1 one be vil contend that this is now his actual condition; „ in 


cc such circumstances, can it be wise in him to den ny either to him. 
“f self or to those intrusted to his charge, the aid of auy of those 


additional stimuli which Providence, in mercy, proffers to supply 
this natural imperfection? or which of those incentives is more 


ct noble or animating than the ardent desire implanted in our bosom 
“ of rising superior to our fellowa? How many slumbering faculties 
“& has 0 not this living principle roused into action! To how many 
** days of toil and waking nighte—to how many splendid discoveries 
Vol. V.-No XX. 2 1 
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— ̃ kiom maiy dudo of irme —ꝛ— sf bas 
«c roism=-to how much individual hap happiness and social improvement 
de has it not given birth! In place of being a base and sordid 

er gon, it some whieh putia oe th n t, ag 2. 


70 pons :comls.., Men mmy, theotdtically ee, v ger 

“ « but he, and he only, who is incapable reaps ever 
te refuse its aid.” We would just reverse paihidon, 

and aver, that he who if ineapable of ma ekxcelivdcl Hill 

take the aid of one of the most truly selfith and title bus 

of all desirbs, the mere s desire! of . risig bapian, tb his 

* fellows.” ` 

: This high alivotady of eystématized emnlatfön comes’ of 
the selfish wiorality of the dead languages, ‘with Which we 
get imbued at school, and of which there hid hitherto béen 
no ethics but those of practically-distegardedl Christianity 
to. disabuse us. The set phrases, as above, have become 
household words, and we reck not that we are calling. “ god 
* evil and evil good,” with all the weight of the denwagiotion 
of so doing an. our head: 

We glanced at this subject incidentally befgre. 5 M r Wood 
has answered ume olijections stated. by himgelf, but, he has 
not grappled with, for he is not aware af, the Principle 
upon which aur objections are founded, The. subject is of 
each vital importante in. moral education, that, we shall a 
little more fully state our views. . We do not expect to oon- 
vert Mr W., hut we shall have done. an important duty. if 
we shail show, what is little suspected, that the question has 
two sides. 

1, We shail assume, „ without edmitting, that the desire vl 
‘mere “ personal superiority over their fellows” does, in ‘the 
pupils of a school, contribute to intelectual progress, nape 
very materially increases it; and our thesis is, that this in- 
crease, being at the expense of their moral sentiments, ja a 
‘Joes and not a gain in their education. Among the feelings, 
as distinguished from the intellectual powers, Benevolence, 


* Vol. III. page 188. 
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Consciantipushass;and Veneration, are supreme; creed feel. 
ings alone go out of self, and degire higher obfects,—the rights 
and, the happiness of oyr fellow-men, and the loye- of. oun 
Godly chey are, be short, the feclings addressed in the Divine 
prdcepta,, “to love God with our, whole heart end mind, and 
gur, ngighbaur..as ourselves” and again, “tg do justly, 
45. nrg. erer, ad to walk humbly with oye God.” Crepe 
tjan iy palpably constituted, in reference to the supreme. copr 
trol of these feelings; and in proportion as they do or do 
npt. mingle, im and. ti tute the guidance of human conduct, 
Will be, the happiness ar the auffering. that will result from, it, 
Pr. Spurahem, in. bia profound work on, gducation, gays, 
that “ human. natur is so constituted by the Creator, that 


© morality is as necessary to the ty. qf mankind as oxygen 
* to combustion, or calorie to vegeta 1 to life. en 


we arrive at these exalted qualities, we shall find that we are 
still in the inferior regions of self? The propensities are self- 
ish from their very nature, and not less so are the inferior zen- 
timents of the Love of Approbation and Self-esteem, ‘which 
in their abuse degeneräte i into vanity and pride, love of glory, 
insolence, ‘and tyranny. With nohe of the selfish fedlitigs in 
others can man, by his constitution, sympathize ! and M. we 
observe for what qualities man is réspécted aiid loved by his 
fellow-men; It is not for those qualities which éntith or ag- 
grandize himself, but for thosé which have the figlits and 
happiness of others for their objects; in other Words, : a man’s 

moral rank in society is commensurate with the extetit’ of his 
Justice, Benevoletice, and Veneration; atid in exact propor- 
‘tion as these high motives are alloyed by self. interest, —whe- 
ther the desire of wealth, or power, or praise, —is thé conduct 
debased and the character deteriorated. Again, the selfish 
‘impulses are greatly more powerful than the social, ‘and dif- 
fer from them in this particular, that the proper education of 
the selfish feelings is, in most individuals, a repressive regula- 
tion, while that of the social is expansive culture. Vanity and 
pride, for example, being abuses of Love of Approbation 
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and Self-esteem, need no encouragerient, but much disco 
ragement ; while Benevolence and Justice require to be draw 
forth into activity by practical exercise. ‘Now, it haw hitherto 
been the grand error of our schools; that they Have made no 
provision for the practical training of the social and regula- 
tion or repression’ of the selfisti impulzes ;—nay; tidy! hate’ 
not contented themselves with merely len ving the sekt as 
they have left the social, to themselves, Bat have actually 
made the positive culture of the seffishifdeltings un essentia? 
part of their systems. Can we wetiderz then; at the unmĩti- 
gated self. seeking of dur seist instietriitn und individunl 
habite? Can wë wonder that Tift is h siene werd the-celfish 
predominate ovet the social feelings to thé ovarwhelming-de- 
gree which we ull so much deplore ? Every youth is carefully 
educated for the race of self-aggrandizement, to value and 
cherish the ‘ardent desire to rise superior to bis fellows” 
in wealth, and power, and splendour, and fame, and to con- 
sider all pursuits which cultivate the higherfeelings as so much 
sickly sentimentalism and reprehensible Joss of time, and quite 
unsuited to man “ in his present imperfect itate.” Now we 
hold, that man’s present imperfect oondition— the low state of 
his moral is greatly aggravated by the neglect of his eoctal 
and the great zeal of his selfish education. ' Many of thet mo- 
lation ; for crime itself is only i intense selfishness. Every in- 
stitution is therefore morally wrong which leaves wnrepressed 
the selfish feelings, and much worse which positively eneou- 
rages them. But the emulation of our schools is liable to the 
latter heavy charge. A petty ambition is the lesson taught 
at their threshold, and which continues to be their leading in- 
centive to their close; and so aptly is the lesson learned, 
that the places and the medals are held out to be, and are 
felt to be, the ultimate advantages of proficiency, ta which 
the proficiency itself is but as a means to an end. This is 
indeed inversion. 

We anticipate the answer,—That we take the matter up too 
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-beriously;—-that the mere changing places at school or com- 
vpeting-for a medal ara book are objects, tqo insignificant to 
dostar selfish faslings. No. ane ho, has. engaged in or. wit- 
‘messed. @ opxapetition at. school will make this answer, or de- 
ay thet auch, cowpetitiqns have an importance in them to 
tha: panties Nat. exceeded hy that of any. object. of ambition 
an aftes-lifas and, that. they, hexe only. the more moral power 
because thecoupetitors are, young. pad che more liable to re- 
-ceive m and, permanent, impressions. There is some- 


-hispin the nuf enn Agitntiqn of place-taking, in parti- 
renjats Sapkal y nest. Tt ig. a. perpetual restless scene of 


-altarnste giving; and repining, which has a double effect in 
fostering the ꝓrida of the one and the resentment, of the other 
A the actogn init. We-baxe,watched its gperation closely 
and with infinite djgguat,in a new seminary, where, authority 
being at first rather lax, feelings manifested themselves freely, 
which a beter discipline has outwardly .reptrained, but by 
no meena eradicated, To say nothing of that miserable per- 
vorsion,of the vary. punpose af schoal which. fills the mind of 
the pupil, chat his plage in his class, to gei up himself and 
get down his neighbour, is the grand object of his exertions, 
.as we haue the clearest-preafs is the prevalent idea, we have 
witnessed. z Petit, excitement from place-taking,— 
-quarcels, -falaphoods, frauds, and even blows ; all. coming 
from the degira of rising superior to each other.“ The pos- 
Ability. f chess, ft. all is.an immense evil,-the possibility of 
„them ia.even a few cases is an evil; for, as Dr Spurzheim 
reasons, these are just the. cases where the seltish system does 
mast rmanent evil, both to the children themselves and to 
society. The children of to-day are the men and women of 
to-morrow; and it is against all experience to expect the 


© In the seminary alluded to, a stricter discipline has now banished these 

t but every day fernishes tee wuequivocal evidence of those little 

spites and heartburnings which are inseparable from this ceaseless personal 

. distincion, and which have moral consequences thet ren- 
der the intellectual advantages a dear purchase indeed. 
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h child 40 turn out, by mere lapse of years, a just, mud 
less a generous man. Nothing can involve u greater fallaay 
-than the ayshor’s sation, that friendships are formed ait 
-achool,. because of a gonorous rivalry.: They are formed fram 
other obvious causes of attraction in epias of that eanie-of-96- 
‘puleion. Generous rivairy is generosity when etrongeacdgh, 
which it rarely is, rising above rivalry. ~ Bivatry iel iv un- 
-mingled self-preference ; and to apply the epithet “generous” 

-to it is a solecism.’ The rivairy is selfish inkeresifly ahd es- 
“sentially, and is doing all its mischief’ in detetiorating tie 
character of the parties, although: enbugh ‘of .édhesivences 
remains to attach them to‘each other. This · is nat the -only 
error with regard to the effect of school on afterlife, un 
error which proceeds from indiscrrminating views. Whehés 
not witnessed: the exultation of a teacher of Latin and Greek 
wher kis boy makes a figure in the professional; the literary, 
or the political world 7 These are specimens ef pure wunt of 
-Causality ; they mistake one element of Human nature for 
another ; and this will continue to be done till thimking asd 
** . ‘end--broad. Pou 
‘tions of Phrenology. - 

FFF 
“ciple, as addressed to the ‘selfish: feelings, and ab adding 
‘another of these to the combination which is excited by mere 
‘places and honorary badges, namely, Acquisitiveness ; end 
thereby making up in evil for any shortcoming which artes 
‘from prises being VVV 
‘ceasing alternations of place- taking. 

Another demoralizing quality in the distinctions ef sebsel 
is their palpable i injustice. There is great injustice in m- 
‘ing the evidence of merit to consist, not exelusively im-the 
manifestation of superior qualities, but in wearmg a badge 
or occupying a seat which can be possessed by one alege; 
and which, mereover, may often indiente, sot so much the 
intrinsic excellences of the individual, glorying in mere per- 
sonal superiority, as the comparative deficiencies of hiaclass- 
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fellows. It is as illogical as unchristian. te reward natural 
gifts, and. degeade. more eleader ehdowmsents. We dislike 
qs much as Mr Wood can do the affectations ef Mr Malen, 
oud the. oant taught by bim to bis pupils; but he is unas 
ewereble-on the principle. 

Wann recall the assumption, shat this: — burtai 
spetem of nation necessarily ‘produces, indirectly, intel- 
lena resulte which cannot be attained without it; and we 
eall.. Mr. Waod:.himenlé as our first witness to she contrary. 
Wend his cuxiewer in. italics on page 606.0f. this article, 
wines: we took. him off his guard,.and not theerising an enn. 
lation, He un, that saoited attention, gratified curieaity,, 
and amysed. fancy, ane the inspiring elements of his system. 
This is steietly pheenalogical, and strictly taue. All the 
phsesological.bovks teach that each faculty’s exercise is a 
specific pleasume. The.plensure is a direct. and independent 
result. fram. the presentation of the object fitted. by natune to 
excite. it, andidoes not. depend upon the activity of any 
ether faculty.i:.It:ware as reesonable, fer example, to. predic 
ente-that.wa.canmot .ses without touching, or taste witheut 
hearing, as to say that we cannot enjoy the pleasures of in- 
telinct):but through the channels of the Love of Approbation 
and: Belf. e. There aaa radical .defeet in that inteljac, 
tual education which is not. mede a source of intense and 
over-waking plessure. We do not require a bribe ta eat 
wholesome food. when hungry. Schools are judged of from 
the insufferable dullness and tadium. of teaching mere words, 
and starving every other intellectual appetite. This. is shat 
geally doughy. lump to which places, prises, and rads, are 
the necessary leaven. We grant this necessity just as we 
grant the indispensability of severe discipline in the navy, 
to. farce men to the disrelished duties of an unnatural life. 
But what, we wauld ask, makes Mr. Woed's school, ta differ © 
im all. that constitutes juvenile happiness fram those heart- 
withering houses of correction, the schools of the old system? 
-They carry emulation to its wtmoat pitch, and yet how dif- 
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ferent from Mr Woods willmg and delighted dabourers are 
these afffleted -prisowers!: There must be-other eien. im 
Mr Wood's system, and be himself has told what they ureß 
to which mere desire of rising superior is a superfluity nos 
a harmless, but a most noxious superfluty. Mr Woad is juss 
the person to make the experiment of abolishing. lars - uli 
ing und prizes, to repose a just: and wall. derred donfidence 
im his own system, and fearlessly to det it -bearits ownmeight. 
He has made as bold experiments as this, aridi been sukpriked 
with his own. success; and when be has thiowa sway these 
miserable crutches which deform hiin, our worl fan itz he 
will find-that he:stands erect and firm. hwithent hem, adj 
while he:tdkes nothing from the intellectual dtn wild 
greatly elevate the moral character of his stan 
If Mr. Wood should still ask, fort whet: was ithe love of 
distinction so strongly implanted-in:the buman breast, if it 
id to ‘be. * eradicated” in this. manner ? showd answer; 
that no Phrénologist talks of eradicating any of the primitize 
impulses of the human mind ;: but useful kuowledgeand adii» 
uble dispositions; we remarked:in.a former Neutberyeouati¢nte 
real excellence; and we should teach:children to:apprecinté 
the intrinsic advantage of these attainmedets,:and: practinglly 
to rely on the manifestation of themas the grandvsourdes.of 
happiness, honour, and prosperity; throagls: life. : To eneel 
in these is the legitimate object of: Self ans. Leve'of 
Approbation. But it is-obvious, that every individual anay 
abourid:in these gifts without limiting the quantity attan» 
uble by his fellowes; and hence the most:ardent desire inane 
ehild to aurpaas. all others in. virtue and wisdom, and thereby, 
to gratify his desires of renown and supremacy, does not ne- 
cetsarily imply a single pang of suffering or the slightest de 
gradation in those who run with him in the same race. There 


‘are here not one prize, but prizes for all according to their 


degrees of merit. Such are the ethics of Phrenology, and 
such, moreover, are the ethics of Christianity. The meagre 
gleanings, adduced by the author, of a few incidental ex- 
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préssions in · Scripthre seeming to favour his atgumeht,, are 
senteerett to the winds before the overwhelming forca pf prin- 
ciple and of precept wherewith the Sacred Volume thems, 
which stand opposed to the abuse of the faculties desiring, 
preise and power, which condemn eelf-exultation, and incyl- 
este humility. Even when the. Christian's progress is figura- 
tively called a. race,, ite prise is essentially that. very moral 
extellénce: which excludes .selfishness, and, without jostling, 
or-hindering, br pulling back, or: getting. down our fellow- 
competitors on the way, may be wdn by Al I. whe ran for it.“ 
‘In: one part of. his work, aad: ote only, the author 
puts a · questian · to tho votaries of our aciewce We werg 
denusec wia the Huston, aud gratified by his on judicious 
though: not eompleie ‘auswer.to it . When drawing a just 
and obvious distinction. between: the; being jearved and the 
being “ apt to teach, : between .knqwing much and success- 
fully-communicating knowledge: to the ‘young, Mr Woqd 
says," We know. net-whether:to this faculty Phrenologiats 
4 have assigned. any: peculiar region: of · the brain, hut. ve are 
«t perenaded shes it ig a celent:of.s peculiar kind, which even 
at iong practice-daes not always confer.” Dr Spurzheim. al- 
niost uses' these laiter words. We answer, that every human 
faculty; every mental quality, is and can only be. manjfested 
through the medum of some region af. the brain ; and that 
Fhrenulogy can point.to the region of the brain, or rather re: 
gions, (or, like most: accomplishments, it is the result of a 
combination of faculties,) of this most important. of any, apt- 
ners to wath; which Mr Wood is. perfectly right inrconelud- 


— There is. no in those hag — serine. 
ties; and when the firstlings of the flock about to be assembled in Edinburgh 
‘shaft’ ebme to Mr Wood's mee advanced achbol, he will.be aguessbly. surprised 
0 find how easily, thosa stimuli, which he at present thinks proffered in mercy 

‘may be dispensed with. We look forward to the pleasure of Ae af 
ture Number, the phrenslogical thst to Bir W ilderopin's infant schoal syam, 
ang we know that it will stand it wall. . 

7 
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ing to he an innate talent, as Phrenology hap farther damen. 
strated all talents to- be. Of the combination of frenltie i 
question, the author has, with much sagacity, hit upon some 
of the elementa himself, e Hold have almost said, bytifor 
the equivoque, without the aid of the brain. bw, The 
mester, says Mr Wood, must rule by lore, aad serum iha 
affections of his pupile. This, ue say,.he can oniy do: by 
He must condescend to place himself in. the pupal’s sitaskion, 
and feel his difficulties, Phrenolggiee, his Sej/<sateaus mut he 
under due regulation, and must not have been. pampered and 
inflated by scholastic ascendencies and. distinatiens, d, Ne 
must baye tact to choose times, seasons, and cimnmtangas, the 
best to impress his pupils in their various conditione. This 
savoir faire Phrenology has found. connected with Intellents 
Imitation, and Secrativenass.. Seoretiveneas giye the power 
of concealing all that would mar the intended effect, snd 
thereby bestows increased expremiap and interest. on whet je 
communicated, This, unknown to bipself, is, Mr Wand 
chief secret, and if the organ is. small in him. that part of 
Phrenelogy would be in danger. Of this, araxex, there ia 
no risk; phrenological pathognomists, who. have sasn him in 
ect et shs docendi, concur in declaring, that.it is impomible 
to imagine the natural language of the faculty in activity mone 
unequivocally manifested. Although Mr W. stapa. bara, 
Phrenology conducts us farther, and shows us that the come 
bination for aptness to teach is yet richer. 4th, Langmagtn A 
a faculty, is mecessary to adapt expressions nicely to moaning 
and to the capacity of the learner ; 5th, A well-regulated Won- 
der, to give increased interest to the communication pf a kaai» 
ledge of the works of the Creator; Gik, Hope for cheerfal 
ness, and, 7th, Ideality for refinement ; 8th, Veneration for 
religious impressivenese, and, 9th, Conscientiousnces for the 
most unswerving justice, candour, and impartiality. Now, 
Phrenologists do assign, or, mare correctly, find assigned by 
the Creator of man, well-marked regions of the brain for each 
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of these elements of that invaluable talent called aptness to 
teach; and more, they cam point out, before he is even tried, 
thë teacher who is gifted with it. Such men cannot be too 
Bighly prized and respected. Nothing argues worse for the 
staple of schvol-· edueation than the fact, that its professors 
Hola humbte grade in public estimation. Ft is a tacit vili- 
fitation of the commen curriculum, thet its conductors are 
‘ridiculed as pedagogues and dominies,—that theirs is a situa- 
tion to rise Fun instead of, as that of the instructor of youth 
ought to be, to rise fo. Many have been the sneers at Mr 
Wood's seifdegratistion, ad it has been ealled, to the dé. 
spised rank of a schoolmaster. He has nobly despised that 
ignorant prejudice of an imperfeotly-educated but self-satis- 
fled publid, ant is already towering above his detractors, 
the stronger in his moral attitude that he has so triumphantly 
fought his way to tliat respect which, sooner or later, truth 
atid sense and ptibfic spirit must assuredly command. But 
it is just in suc men that we most deplore a share of that 
common prejudice and misdirected feeling, the reproach of 
the present age, whith reject without ‘adequate examination 
the ‘truths of Fhrendlogy; — that instrument of practical 
power in afl human concerns, that science which has thrown 
a food df light on the previously dark subject of the human 
mind,—and is yet destined td elevate every system and pu- 
rify every ihstieution which has to deal with Human Nature, 


. Binos’ this article was fa typan, we have been assured by an expe» 

riam eo me 
tempem under his ut, s 

knows not what to substitute for it He added, thet we whet 
stata. the evils too atrongty. 

Aueh . » only the other day, declared to his pupils, that be wap 
so much disgusted with their envyings and tears, that he must abo- 
lish places and medals altogether ! 


Nove—Oe some ofthe oliwe of the foregoing paper, width was read to the 
hihina aaee Simpen, there was in the Society mmo difference 

of opinion. As it ts now published te promote dlacussion, the wE ís to be come 
sidered as not oh,. EDITOR. 
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ARTICLE XII. Sota d 

' REMARKS ON ‘THE CEREBRAL DEVELOPMENT "OP" € 
JOSEPH PUGH, BONG FOR SrorbéR. “ns 

“ 1 7 . 4 fa, 

By. Mr J. E. Lana, m 
tae ' 1. . . mah h, 

Su. —The Brat cast I shill eit deer eo hitet 
Joseph Pugh, who was hung ás a plitichpal rt one of the 
‘most ‘atrocious murders that ever disgraced: this ebantry. 
Before offering any rematks ón Hila wnfortuaaté etgantsutiot, 
I shall give you'a brief sketch of Mh History, ‘abd dhe. lvl. 
ing circumstances connected with the tiime for which he stf- 
feréd, from the London Magazine, writtelt ‘By i barrister 
who was in the dourt— : „ . 4 7% 5 
It seems chat, in the neighbourtidod ot Makèt, Drsywn, 
on the borders of Shropshire and Staffordshire, ‘there exists 
"a very dreadfully. deprared set of people, and ät a gang 
to the amdunt, as is said, of from fifty to sixty People te coa- 
federated for general purposes of plunder.’ This, A talte; is 
a little exaggerated; but that it is trite to a cotividerable Ge- 
gree I fully believe; namely, that the nected of tine gas, 
“consisting of several persons, was most closely khit by te 
ties of relationship, of connexion, and of néiffibourhodds as 
well as of guitt; ; and the general depravity of the distfet 
enabled them, as occasion required, to add to their numbers 
to almost any extent. One of these persons, : by name Tho- 
mas Ellsoh, was last year taken up for steakng ·Potatoes; 
and, whilst in jail for that charge, an accusation of sheep- 
stealing was brought against him. The chief evidence upon 
which this latter charge, a capital one, depended, wus that 
of a man, who had occasionally joined in the proceedings of 
the gang, named John Harrison. . It became, ‘therefore, the 
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object of the friends of Ellson to get this man out-of the 
way. Old Cox; Ellson’s father-in-law, determined to poison 
him, but could not procure it. Ann Harris, the mother of 
Elleon, who had married a second husband of the name of 
Harris, requested a neighbour to buy her sixpence worth of 
arne & tp poison that = fellow Harrisan;” but being 
remonstrated, with, she went away, promising that-she would 
mot. Poison having failed, it was determined to have re- 
course to more dizagt’ meens t accerdingly-Ann Harris and 
old Cox subscribed fifty shillings each to hire Cox's two sons 
end a young, fellow ol the neme-of Pugh to put Harrison to 
death. . Harrigan lodged in the house of Pugh’s father, and; 
it ig said, nocupied the same bed with him. On the night of 
the marder, Pugh, to use his own expression, “'tieed Harri- 
#.son dut of the-house to-go and steal some bacon.” At. a spot 
previously agreed upon they met, the two younger Coxes, 
and, proceeding ta a remote place, Pugh seized Harrison by 
the throat, while young John Cox took hold of his legs, and, 
akrowing · him dann, they thus strangled him; meanwhile 
. Robert; Qox was. digging the grave! 

, The, wretphed man thus disposed of, every thing remained 
perfectly. quiet and unsuspected, It was generally supposed 
he bad gone omt af the way to avoid Ellson's tria} f after the 
datar was acquitted, no suspicion was excited by the non-re- 
aurn of Harrison, and. the murder was discovered. by the 
means · f Ellaan himself. As soon ag this fellow came out of 
Send, the Coxes,, Pugh, and his mother, at various times, 
told bim: pf, what hed taken place, vaunting to him how they 
had red. him, (that if it had not been for them he. would 
pp be theres) and the next day, when he was at his mo- 
thora, Robert Cox came thither, and said to her with oaths 
-and abuse, If thee doesn’t. give me more money I will 
fetch bim and rear him UP against the door,” alluding to the 
murdered man?)? 

Tube five -prisoners ‘were : ‘already at. the bar when the 
writer of this article entered the court.—He thus describes 
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the coantenances of them -A Harris aud the ‘yopager 
Coxes had nothing very repughant in their fades B bie 
observed ef cid Cox, (“ his countenance -was very: bad! in- 
deed, his mouth, esptcially, had a most. revolting’ abpects*) 
de appeared fitted to be - the very patriarch of all: sieves 
and scoundrels in that part of the eountty:” . He wi. 
doubtedly, brought up his sons to robbery as to trapi 
he bad now bired them to commüt murdep “Pigh pes 
last, and he was an- ill-loeking: „islom senptbgh 3a» Thatrial 
proceeded, and ene of ita terrible perwiisziticsskeshme vety 
#000 epparent.; this was, that a vast paopottieg n themit- 
yeasts were of the elosest-indred to the -: f- 
ther of the musdered man was called to identify th body af 
his eon; but the emaciated atate. of it-remdetud. it nya 
cogaizable by the clothes, although the old un sait hela 
it to be his san by the colour of the bain.” A the prineipal 
evidenze rested on the testunony-ef: thet exersable-« isin 
Eikon, every thing that tended to aosrobesatéut mes badae 
course to for the ends of justice. . Therelére-the Lather a 
mother of Pagh were called en to give: sn.decounbed. some 
wimuuntunois whioh took place the night sherentusdes twas 
soumnitted; and the extteme ocoeloess: with whichthpy gave 
idence againat their son was execedingly awfuh -Besides 
Ellson, who:entee to swear away: the life. of hie mother al 
were also his wife who was the daughter of one, and sister 
to the other two prisoners, and his sister, who was the daugl- 
ter of the other. The female witnesses appeared somewhat 
impressed with the awful situation- they were 

Edison was calm, decided, and firm, in a degree. whigh gate 
rise to unmingled disgust to every one who heard, hip. 
Pugh. undaubtedly committed the murder Jor hire 2.and the 
Coxes, perhaps, might have some interest of their gyn 
-mixed up with his; but even as regarded these last, the firat 
object had been his escape; and his mother bes. digtinctly 
dyed her hands in blood, and steeped her soul-in deep guilt, 
solely: to save him, her child; yet shis man had, to escape 
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paltry punishment, given up all five to justios, amang whom 
were his mother, his wife's father, and two brothers, &. 

In this instance (the writer further observes): physiogno- 
my is, totally at fault; be ia a fine re fellow, of 
about twenty-five;—his story was clear, consecutive, and, in 
5 a true ane Bach individual in the trans- 


“action very naturally informed him for whose sake the murder 
othe coerced: Fugh ap appears to have bragged that it was 
de who “ticed him our o' Arier honse to steal bacon, and that it 
« wan he who had gripped um:.by the ee. . While thit part -of 


the. evidente. was going forward, the horror excited. was 
against the perpetrators ef the erime, so treacherous as it was 
-in its concoction, amid 10 coldly oruel ia the manner in which 
it wae carried into effect. Moreover, the idea, that Pugh al- 
together, and tee two young Coxes in part, had committed 
this. murder for hire). was a circumstance.so awfully depraved, 
‘that the story was aceredited, without considering the scqun- 
dael who was telling it-—He repeated three times that his 
mother had told. him that she and old Cox each gave. fifty 
shillings to have Harrison murdered. 
-These are the general facts which transpired on the trial, 
and as we have only the cast of Pugh, it will be interesting to 
the. inquirer immo motives, and at the same time paisiful in the 
extreme to observe the striking corroboration. between the 
act.of this individual and his cerebral organization. 7 
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On examining the head as a whole; the first thing we have 
to attend to is the frightful predominance of the occipital 
and basilat regions compared to the sincipital and frontal, 
which the following measurement will render still more ob- 
vious :== 
Inches, ` 
Meatus to Individuality, 
Ditto to Ocripnt, è : 3 33 
Ditto to Firmness, . . . 8 
to Destructivenses, a „ l 
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i ; i Inches . 
ComBativeness to Combativeness, ars i i » 

* Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . se 6 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, a ° 6j 
Idestity t0 Ideabity, “he 3 
Constryctiveness to Constructiveness, . 5 54 

DEVELOPMENT. 
Amativeness, wee smal. Si 
Philoprogentiteens, ditto. end 5 
. enéen, duto. Enkation,. u 

Adhesiveness, moderate. 8 ae Fe $ 
“Combativences, full. ditto. ` 
Destructiveness, very large, + 57 „ dite. . 
Secretiveness, large. Weight, ditto, 
335 Celoor, (| dtr.. 
e „ large. Teenbtr,. ditto, „, 
Sell-Esteem, v ry Targe. Number, large. 

- Lave of Approtation, ditto. Order, moderate « — 
Cautionsness, large. Eventualty, £ ng i 
Benevolence, moderite. Time; ae , 
Veneration, rather large. Tune, Aa. val 
Firmness, full. . Language, moderate. 

_  Conscivetiousmem, miedur ate. „ alk. z 
Hope, large. ; Causality, „gitte o. 
. eee moderate. 


The first three organs we pass over, constikitidg the do- 
mestio group, as nothing tranepited refative ed Thetn dtitin 
bis trial; but his lending hinteelf as the instrament to thur- - 
der his bed-fellow certainly demonstrates che weakness of tte 
feeling, attachment. The greater number ofthe selfish Relitizs 
are frightfully large in this person. Wo would trust his lx or 
property to an individual so organized? Look at his powerfdl 
Self-eacem, his overwhelming Acquisitiveness, with the little 
Conacientioueness and intellect, and whilst we shudder at the 
consequences, we, as Phrenotegists, ‘could not have expéeted 
any different result than has actually taken: plaes. TO gra- 

‘tify his Acquisitiveness, forthe paltry sum of fifty mfg. 
he murdered an soquaittatice without'a shadow of provota- 


weet te 1 


2 bali, sag our correspondent’ has not made due allowance for the 
thickness of ota pain aa 5 
hanged persons. EDIT qR. ; 
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tion. In. most instances of munder taking place hem am- 
weites, it is the result of deep-rooted revenge, for some sup- 
posed injury which has instigated the act, on the deadly blow 
has bees given under the momentary impulse of passion; 
but the one before us ia characterized by selfishness, coward 
ice, treachery, and deceit. 

In what manner did Pugh perpetrate bis horrid. purpose ? 
By taking Harrinen, under a mask of mutusk interest and 
friendship, (which his powerfal Secretiveness enabled him to 
do,) to a dark and unfreqvented field at midnight, Whede, in 
the mast dastardly manner, he sizangied his. 
victim To have done this deed he requiréd large Destruc- 
tiveness, with little Consrientiousness aud Benevolence, pre 
cisely as we find these organs in the cat. 

It is euricus to remark the powerful sid’ that Phrénology 
furnishes in ‘tracing: the nicer tints of human motives. Tt has 
been noticed, that the midnight assassin and the unfeeling 
incendiary have Destructiveness and Secretiveness large, but 

modesate. How strikingly do Pugh's 
cast and the circumstmnece attending the deed for which he 
suffered corroborate these views! Combativeness in him 
is smaller than Destructiveness ; and the love of lg 
(from Seeretivences being large) may. have epgyested the 
private place and mode hy which the murder was offeoted. . 

In announcing the murder to Eilean, he gratified his Lope 
of Approbation and Self-esteem, by stating that it was. he 
* that griped um by the throat ;"—ner did he anticipate any 
thing else but their warmest applause; but thts would not 
have been the case if his intellectual faculties had been larger, 
for he would have reflected, that the manner. of committing 
the murder must be repugnant even to individuals. besstted 
with erime, if they had much Adhesiveness and Combative- 

But to return to the facts themselves; Was it any thing ales 
than Self-esteem, acting with.Cautiousuess and Seepstivewess, 
that induced Pugh, the night after the murder was commit- 

VoL. V.-No XX. 25 
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ted, te temove Harrison to a more concealed spot?" When 
he was apprehended, his large Hope and Lave e, 
acting with Self-esteem, (not being influenced or duct 
the higher and more humane faculties, ) induced him tyespdse 
the whole affair, and attempt to save himaelf, arid vacriteel if 
possible, his depraved and dissolute .compemionsé b 
In e verbatim report of the rial. i the Blrewsiely neds. 

drs stated by Elleow-in His: evidence, „ar oP dich 
bed hie, i the. 4 of the Ceza, that be. fetched, 


* from his father’s ho di steal some d e 
* took dim to the Towle by the i€ pintold ce beet eg 


eee whbré they stopped; and: Jolm Cog thy Ye 
Cox. me mp, they then igk ban dopa w eats haze Pai 


‘ 7 aa told him to lie down awhile, as it was too soon go an 
“the bacon—he (Pugh) catched him by the windp Joie Cox 
“« piressad-him by: the legs, «while eee eee 
o Inthis:deseription we · have a sttong iliwbteation of. 1 1 
dani duality aun with lange Self. asteam and Lqye r Ap- 
prabation, (wishent intelect ur maaral fedliag,) hy the minute 
diatá! of a moe horrid. aid treacherous transaction, girem un a 
tend of hévity, us i the act‘ had been one-highly praigawasthy - 
It must/he:msteucting do ithe moral philosapher, who desires 
0 nenne the.motives for: action in. different · individuals, 
„4 tracenhb fer they are compounited:- with: Seliestgem,.and 
: MLov@of Approbation, where these! aid and rexbite-othenifa- 
culties, or repress their indulgence); and wh the effects 
- ‘npam sharaocters a9 a: whole, where-these two urguns prepon- 
" glevabes evdnim a:welborgunized being? I cannot beipithaak- 
ing, when the tsa datter organs (paruonlarly Self. ni mare 
largely developed, combined. with lange ‘Seuretevqness,. /Ac- 
quisitiveneds, aud-Destructiveness, (as in Pugh aan) and 
the very little reasoning and moral faculties, that there is not 
acrime but what such a being would perpetrate whenever 
it interfered with his personal comforts and safety. He was 
hired to murder ; but in this act he could only gratify Self- 
esteem and Acquisitiveness,—he chose the hour of midnight 
and a dark unfrequented place to do the foul deed,—and in 
this he could only gratify Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 
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Destruetiveness ; he boasted of the deed—entered into the 
most disgusting detail of the facts, in order to please Love of 
Approbation, &c., with Ellson's applause. When appre- 
. hended, he forgot all his accomplices, and attempted to save 
himself. by turning king’s evidence,—for his Self-esteem whie- 
pered the probability, and bis Hope inspired Love of Ap- 
probation to anticipate a discharge from the magistrates, for 
the exposure of the circumstances; and, acting upon this im- 
pression, he went with a constable and pointed out the spot, 
&c.—And when called on for his defence, we find him the 
same unprincipled, lying, and selfish wretch as his whole pre- 
ceding conduct evinced. He said ‘ he was working the day 
“before Harrison was missing Harrison came home that 
„ night, and he never saw. him again.—When Ann Harris 
brought my dinner, she said she had poisoned Harrison, 
“ and gave me and Jack Cox 50s. to bury him.” In these 
sentences he manifests miserable deficiency of the moral sen- 
timents of Conscientiousness and Benevolence, whilst Secret- 
iveness, Cautiousness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation 
are exercised with all their selfish and blind energy. 
His low and selfish organization became worse by asso- 
- qiating with bad characters, having sensual. and depraved ha- 
bits, lending him on from one.crime to another, till, in bis 
nineteenth year, his career was cut short. 

We will draw to a conclusion an account of one of the 
most unnatural monsters “ wearing the human form divine,” 
and regret that such beings are ever found, as they degrade 
the very name of human nature 

Even Burk and Hare fall short of this man ! 
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. ARTICLE XIiIiIn. 

“SETTER PRON AN EMINENT TEACHER . EROHAND YO 
iA GENTLEMAN IN. ene eee, OF 

1 — oo, rn Ss a 114 : „ t. 1 f 

on — 1 
1 Auen lang besht —— b ir: (Dinenabegy 
ei hams · flrumm of in cur:phibseuphy!,) bit Posuid notan- 
nipulate. ‘Afew.instructions from Dr Sparsam wahrbepe, 
enable me to do. this; and I will endeavour, in- my sphere, to 
‘ascertain facts to. cohſixm- or réfute it. J! have an advan- 
tage in being able to. examine the heads of pupils, who are 
- vathen pleased than - otherwise to wadergo the scrutiny. You 
s@annot say to society--Sir—Ma'am—I wish to ascertain the 
ernot khape off your.sholl. -}Jialways felt a, T hre- 

mology, if true, left the puzsling- questions of fate, free. wil, 
. matariakày, Nb. just where it found them; · anch tie can 
With dy. explain. how fr - be αιννν,Dm.⸗vr de 
foreknowledge: 6f God, or-how veces aun be esnefbed 
. wah responsibility, we reallx haue no: robi’ toast ute 
„at this. mew selenite. India u i, fort all 
the boys who give me trouble are :idefidiont hin! Weweration, 
high in Self-esteem, vandslarge-nd Oomibativenets nd seve- 
-dal wham T obe confidentsién are:letpetin‘Beeretive- 
* pais dod ent Gonsientionsness. ‘Dy Siofpneelid dele or- 

‘gems nde fr, pronomnoed· an exuet ‘acdount 

city of one boy for learning history well; but fhE⁊i¾q cut 
to retain the dates. | One:yeuth, who. ds, N m good 
qualities, vexed me excessively, whose Benevolowen't4 very 
tion, and Love of Approbation quite deficient: Id 
are not one of those who think ridicule the test of ‘truth, or 
that facts. em be- confuted by conjectures :and:assevtions! I 
must therefore add a little more. - Last Stm. wo were for- 
tunate to obtain two human ‘brains; and we were delighted 
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and interested most deeply with the dissection. I think every 
divine should study anatomy. He can have but an imper- 
fect idea of the wisdom and skill of the Creator without it. 
We had no slicing and confusion, but a clear tracing of the 
wonderful mechaniam of that sublime machine. And how a 
man can see and understand all this, and not adore a First 
Cause, is to me most incomprehensible. We have three 
more lectures yet to come, and those the most interesting ; 
and in future, if I believe more, I shall trouble. you with 
talking less about it. 


Pera ee ny 


ARTICLE XIV. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


December 4, 1828—Mr Walter. Tod read the Arst part of 
his Essay on; the Relation of Cause and Effect, and che Im- 
portance of our Belief in this Relation to the Progress, Hap- 
piness, and Virtue of Mankind. Mr Combe then read a 
Notice by. him of Mr. James Thom, the Sculptor of Tam 
o Shanter” and. Souter Johnnie.” 

December 18.-—Mr Tod read the remainder of his Essay on 
the Relation of Cause and Effect. A letter from Sir G. & Mac- 
kenzie, accompanying a bust of himself; modelled by himself, 
was read. The thanks of the Society were voted ta Sir 
George for.the donation. 

December 20.— The Society dined in Barry’s Hotel. 
January 8, 1829.—-Mr William Scott read an Essay on 
Tragedy, with some Remarks on the Character of Hamlet. 
Mr Combe. presented a.donation of five Greek akulls from 
Cephalonia, said to be ancient, which had: been sent to him 
by a friend to Phrenology; and. read two. letters: furt 
friend, accompenyiog the skulls, and givieg-epeney 

them. The Society’s thanks were voted to- 
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following gentlemen were admitted as ordinary members : 
Bindon Blood, Esq. of Cranaker, Ennis, county of Clare, 
Ireland, M. K. J. A., M. R. D. I.; Mr David Thomson, 
merchant, Edinburgh; Mr William Thomson, solicitor-at- 
law} Mr Hewit O. Watson, student of medicine; ‘and MÈ 
Robert Cox, Gorgie Mills. °° © 0 . 
January 22, 1829.— Mr Simpson read an Essay’ on Na- 
tural Language, by Mr William Slate. dd ob 
February 5. — Mr Combe read Observations by him on 
the Case of William Burk, recently executed for Murder 
and William Hare. The following donations’ frou! Bif G. 
S. Mackenzis were presented, and bis observations’ koodin 
panying them read :—Skulls of a sheep-dog, of a very bond 
spaniel, of a vild- cat, of a polecat, of a martin, of a buz. 
zard, of a hooded crow, and of a kite; two skültglof mag- 
pies, skulls of a white or barn owl, of a brown ‘owl, of a 
falcon, of a sparrowhawk, and of a hawk: The Society's 
thanks were voted to Sir G. S. Mackenzie. a 
February 19.—Dr Andrew Combe read’ Obsertktions’ 
on Menta? Dérangement and some of its Causés:' The 
Society's thanks were voted to Dr Combe. t 
March &—Mr Simpson read ObserVatiohs By l hit lon 
the System of Education folléwed ‘at the ‘Edlitburgh’ Ses, 
sional Daily School. ot e 
March 19.—Mr Simpson read an essay entitled, & Sbmé 
Reasons for conjecturing that the Faculty hitherto nanet 
„ Tune would be more philosophically denominated th 
„Faculty of Sound.” Mr Joseph presented td ‘the 8d. 
ciety casts of the heads of Hare and Bark, moulded by him: 
The thanks of the Society were returned to Mr Joseph for 
the ‘donation. 5 „ 
Orpion-BAARR RS. Dr Andrew Combe, President.—Wil- 
liam Ritchie, George Combe, James Law, Patrick Neill, Pice-' 
Presidents. — William Bonar, James Tod, George Lyon, Dr By 
Hamilton, Walter Tod, John Anderson, jun., Council- Wilapa, 


Scott, Secretary.~—Robert Cox, Keeper of Museum.— 
Campbell, Clerk. per of * 
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A, Lecture upon the, Truth, Reasonablences, and Uiility of 
the Doctrines of Phrenology. By the Editor of the Ches- 
terfield Gazette. Second Edition. London ; Longman & Co. 
Sc. pp. 26. eo tn ae 


Wr have frequently said that one of the most unequiyocal 
signs that Phrenology js destined, to become the e stablished 
philosop phy of ‘the vext generation is afforded by the i jacagas- 
ing number af sound-thinking and talented men, in various 
parts of, the kingdom, | who are appearing as its "vocates ; ; 
and the pamphlet before. us forms another valuable, indica- 
tion of the, march of truth i in addition! to those formerly 
recorded, There is a sober ‘earnestness, a soundness of 
judgment, and a clear philosophical power of exposition in 
this little work, which make us hope that the author yill 
extand his labours in the cause of Phrenology, . ‘ His, Jipe of 
argument is the following : — 

To suppose the brain to. be the organ “of „tough ig to 
coincide i in opinjon with all mankiod : This i is besides Pro- 
bable, inasmuch as che mind i is affected through the, me- 
dium of the body. The head in every casę weren. there i is 
no disease indicates the conformation of the brain, and the 
skull takes i its ‘shape from the brain. Once admitting, ‘the 
brajn, to be the organ of thought, there i 18 nothing unreason- 
able or absurd in supposing different parts of the brain to 

be „the segts, of different mental powers; but, on “the, con- 
trary, it is reasonable, inasmuch as it explains difficulties 
otherwise inexplicable. Heads are differently shaped ; and, 
by this difference i in shape, men are,, and always have been, 
partly: governed in their opinions. The doetrines, although 
corroborated by reason and experience, yet rest upon the evi- 
dence of facts, and cannot be gainsayed by any argument 
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founded upon less certain data. The author then examines 
the objections of the anatomist, next those of the uninitiat- 
ed, and shows that the soience neither is materialism, por 
leads to fatalism ; and finally explains the uses to whieh it 

ay be inhde sybservient in the moral and intellectual edu- 
cation · af man. shoe . . „ ` — 
This is a mere summary of the topics treated of, tir are 
well and briefly handled. The following extract gin a fair 
specimen of the author's powers: 


“ No Phrenologist was ever wild enough to amert, that education 
* and training were altogether ineffectual in their system of philo- 
*sophy. ‘Phrenologists not only hold, that the power of the mind 
* well as mat of the body is increased by exercise, bat thut the 
“ individual faculties’ of the mind as well as the individual members 
“of che ure rendered more vigorous by employment. We 
s know that ff, from infancy, one arm only were , that in‘youth 
“there would be a wide difference in the capabilities and 
of these two members, originally formed alike by nature; but, in- 
* deed, it has never been denied, that the exercise of any one men- 
-= tal faculty increases its power; and it is in ihe facility with which 
'“ this may de applied, especially in the improvement of moral cka- 
* racter, that the doctrines of Phrenology 17 v0 decided a su- 
* periority over every other system of mental philosdphy. 

‘ You all know, or, at least, you may all know, if you will tink 
“ for a moment, that the same actian not oaly p from diffes. 
ent eauses in different individuals, but that an action may proceed 
from different cates in the same individual. Now, here ay the 
“ @fienlty, or rather the impossibility, according to the old system 
* of philosophy—-which judged only from actions—of applying edu- 
et cation to the restraining of evil propensities and the encourage- 
ec ment of the good. I suppose, as an illustration of what 1 
«e have been saying, that a child a china jar, and does notda- 
ce stantly come to its mother or guardian, and say, I have broken this 
“ or that china jar, but allows it to be supposed that it was broken 
* dude / u perhaps permits a servant to be blamed for an awk- 
_ “wardness of which he or she was not guilty. Now, this conduet 

ce on the part of the child might be the result of quite different men- 
* tal imperfections. It might result from a love of concealment,— 
a want of for which these is a distinct organ, accord- 
« ing to the Phrenologists, called Secretiveness ; it might result 
* from extreme Self-esteem, which cannot suffer any humiliation or 
4 imputed error of any lind; or it might result from extreme ti- 
“ midity. Either of theee, or two of these, or all of these conjoined, 
„ might be the cause of the child's conduct; and it probably might 
* also imply a want of Benevolence in allowing another to be blamed 
. unjustly. Now, how, unless by the doctrines of Phrenology, is 
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cc this to be discovered ? and how is education (I mean, at present, 
“* moral education, to be directed in order to restrain the propeneit 
ce to which the fault has been owing? Here is an action committed, 
and the concealment implies some im perſection in character, for 
*¢ want of apenness, want of Benevolence, or inordinate Self-esteem, 
ee are each of them faults in character. Without Phrenology no 
certain remedy can be applied. It is ds if the body were afflicted 
„with a disease of the nature of which physicians are iguorant ; 
<: various remedies are attempted, but, unless the true origin of the 
% malady be known, no remedy can be applied with any good pros- 
* pect of success. Bo it is in the case I have just sup 3 but 
“ with a knowledge of Phrenology the root of the evil is at once 
„ atruok at. If a love of concealment be the imperfection, that eys- 
see toma of gaining man be followed wbich 14 encourage an 

* digpesitiqn.. This map be effected by addrasing the xes- 
< soning powers, if they þe A stron, 01 which Pbrenology 
‘r can Judge or, by encouraging the benevolent feelings, which have 
‘s ever a tendency to counteract all sentiments that axe. mam, . and 
to neutralize every feeling of selfishness. If the i ection. be 
* owing to an inordinate Self-esteem, then, however dificult it may 
ce be, we know that it is possible, by time and management,, to in- 
“ spire one with mere moderate ideas of one's self; besides, were 
ce doctrines thoroughly believed and intended to be acted upon, 
e persons of talent and judgment would give their minds to the con- 
‘ee sideration of that species of moral education which this 

.“ would demand in afl the varieties of human character., But it 
“ may be laid down as a certain position, that the faculties of the 
de wind can be acted upon in the same way as the organs of the 
f body; that they may be encouraged by exercise, and, by 
ee disuse ; and that, were the economy of the mind sa much reduced 
“ to certain principles as the economy of the body, a deep and wide 
* influence wauld be exerted on man’s moral condition.” 

The author's concluding remarks express‘ the (rue spirit 
of an enlightened Phrenologist :— To prove," shys he, “its 
4 truth or its falsity by observation Hes with you ; thee is nothing 
“ in it hidden nd freemasonry, no jugglery. The power of make 
“ing observations is open to every one; it is not necessary to be 
& either a metaphysician or an anatomist in order to make them. 
te It is. thie that I invite you to do.” . — a 
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of were discovered, and from this house she was driven ayay, 
in consequence of a fourth pregnancy. Soon after delivery 
she waa admitted into this hospital, where she died, now in 
her thirty-second year. 

The whole brain in this case weighed considerably less 
than the average weight of the brains of females. The ceve- 
brum weighed only Ab. 100z. some grains, while che weight 
of the cerebellum,, without medulla, ablongata, ex pons, waa 
pronounced, with great surprise, by these gentlemen, to be 
no less than about 5}oz., a size which they. atated was not 
only · proportionally but absolutely greater than any they had. 
yet met with in the course of their investigations either in 
man or woman; which coincidence, by.the bya, ve expected 
from the uniformly candid. conduet of Professor C., would 
have been mentioned by him, as on a former ogcasion, to the 
students present. 

The above are only a few of the prominent, eixcumsjances 
of this poor woman's histony, hurrigdly drawn up while 
fresh on my memory, which, should: theg..be cz ed 
ipsufficient to, establish the coincidence in questign,, may. be 
easily increased by examining any of the servants who lived: 
with her in the families mentioned. 

The forehead of this woman appeared,, while. she lived, 
low and, sloping, while the greater proportiqn..of.cergbral, 
matter seemed to be situated above and behind. her eara. . 

Wishing all prosperity to the Phrenalogiste,, 30 fan aa their 
doctrines are founded on truth, I am, Sir, your mos obe- 
dient servant, . W. G. D, 

Edinburgh, 3a May, 1828. . . 


NOTICES. 


Dr Srunzuem has lectured in Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Wakefield, with great success since our last publication. We 
anticipate the greatest advantages from. these exertions, indeed 
some of them are already apparent. Mr Montgomery, the poet 
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‘Till the age of fifteen she displayed no other dispositions 
than those of an amiable, good-tempered girl; however, she 
had not been much uniler the eye of her stepmother for two 
years previous to this age, from whom. I got the following 
information:: 

When nearly sixteen years of age she became servant in 
the family of Sir James Ferguson, and the first report of her 
conduct, made by the housekeeper to her stepmother, was, 
„tha sie wis · Im every respect a: good servait, but that she 
de ed 'tob fond of the sociéty’of the men- servunti iu: the 
s¢Ralk;”'und ¾ before tiie end bf a your she was digmissed the: 
house in cotisequence of Becomaig pregnant, being: not yet. 
st¥entecn years of ages , e ee e 

Between this period and her ebiyehret year bate that is 
precise is knowi df her conduct'by my ‘informant: At this 
time she was agtiin ‘admitted into Sir James's establishment, 
at the recommendation of the housekeeper, who ‘considered 
hèr! weak But goodihearted girl, who would be steadier. 
as dhe ‘grew der! Unfortunately, however, the disposition’. 
previonsty bomfil ett of way agam manifested -ady becom 
ing i sesond tinte preguhnt, she was again dismissed the house. 

She subsequently became servant to Mrs Johnston in New- 
haven; but of her conduct while here her friends knowndthing, 
(having determined to tate no farther notice of her) except: 
that during this time she had a thifd child. 80 coin ed 
was her father ofthe indomitable Rarure of this propensity in 
her, tar when requested to admit her into his house, he re- 
fused, declaring, that * taking her in would be an inlet to 
a'l wickedness,” and often wished “ she had died when she 
wes bern.” T ought to mention, that he and all his other 
children are decent and well-behaved people; and, from’ 
the accounts I have received, they never showed this wo- 
man, in their conduct, any bad example. 

- Leaving Newhaven, she entered the service of a gentleman 

in Broughton Street, where for a time she appeared a mild 
good servant; but at length her habits formerly complained 
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of were diseovered, ahd from this house she was driven ayay, 
in consequence of a fourth pregnancy. Soon after delivery 
she was admitted into this hospital, where she died, now in 
her thirty-second year. 

The whole brain in this case weighed considerably les 
than the average weight of the brains of females. The oere- 
brum weighed only Ab. 100z. some grains, while the weight 
of the cerebellum, without. medulla, ablopgata ox pons, . was 
pronounced, with great surprise, by these gentlemen, to be 
no less than about 5}oz., a size which they stated was not 
only. proportionally ‘but. absolutely greater than any they had. 
yet met with in the course of their investigations either in 
man or woman; Which coincidence, bx. the by. ve expected 
fnom the uniformly candid. conduet of Professor C., would 
have been mentioned by him, as on a former occasion, to the 
students present. 

The above are only a few of the. prominent, circumstances 
of this poor woman’s histony, hurriedly drawn yp while 
fresh on my memory, which, should theg.ihe considesed. 

insufficient to, establish the coincidence in question, mag be 
easily increased by examining any of the servants who lived: 
with her in the families mentioned. 

The forehead of this woman appeared,, while. ; she lived, 
lpw and sloping, while the greater proportion. of. cerebral 
matter seemed to be situated above and behind her ears. . 

Wishing all prosperity. ta the Phrenalogists, 90 fan an their 
doctrines are founded on truth, I am, Sin your most obe- 
dient servant, W. G. D. 

Edinburgh, 3d May, 1828. . „ 
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Dr Spurzurm has lectured in Birmingham, Sheffield, and 


Wakefield, with great success since our last publication. We 
anticipate the greatest advantages from these exertions,—indeed 


some of them are already apparent. Mr Montgomery, the poet 
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attacked the account of the “ Phrenology of the Hindoos” given 
by Dr Murray Patterson; and ‘in a Sheffield newspaper an an- 
swer was given to his objections, which, for knowledge of the 
science and of human nature, extent of information concerning 
the! Hindoo character, clearness of statement and power df rea- 
soning, affords the Phrenologists great reason to be pleased 
with e regret That pp of the op- 
articles -precluded our- i to our pages 
8 „also in the Wakefield use paper a high par 
mium on Dr Spurzheim’s lectures, with a distinct avowal of con- 
version -d the. cause on the part of the editor, after deliberate 
attention to the-evideuee ; and in this Number. we have already 
noticed an able lecture on Phrenology by the editor of the Chep- 
terfield Gazette, who also now advocates ‘the doctrines. In ad- 
-ditiqn to these accessions, we have pleasure in noticing 
chat the able editar of the Dundee Advertiser has avowedly: do- 
-clared himself a Phrenologist ; and that the editor of the Glas- 
gow Free Press, whose talents and enterprise dre well known 
to the publie, es followed the same example. These are the 
results of inquiry. and prove the force of truth in overcoming 
prejudice and ensuring success to a sound philosophy. 


The notice of Dr Spurzheim on Education is unavoidably 
postponed till our next publication. 


DUNPERULINEJ—A Phrenological Society was founded here 
in December latt. 
Prom. — Professor Uccelli has been removed from his 
chair in the University of Florence, for having dedicated two 
volumes out of six of a medical work, published by him, to an 
exposition and defence of Phrenology. He bas many support- 
exe ; among the medical men. 
We hear that Mr Dewhurst intends to deliver several coutses 
of lectures on -Phrenology at the Literary Institutions, London. 


Mr G.’Comsr has completed his elemen course of lec- 
tures in Edinburgh, which commenced on the 5th January, 
and has received an invitation to deliver a course of lectures in 
Dublin in April, 1829. 


The next Number of this Journal will appear on lst August. 
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